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ORDER OF REFERENCE 


Extract from the Minutes of the Proceedings of the Senate. 


Turspay, February 17, 1959. 


“The Honourable Senator Aseltine moved, seconded by the Honourable 


_. Senator Macdonald, P.C.— 


~McGrand, Methot, Molson, Pearson, Power, Smith (Kamloops), Stambaugh, 


That a Special Committee of the Senate be appointed to consider and 
report on land use in Canada and what should be done to ensure that our land 
resources are most effectively utilized for the benefit of the Canadian economy 
and the Canadian people and, in particular, to increase both agricultural pro- 
duction and the incomes of those engaged in it; 

That the Committee be composed of the Honourable Senators Barbour, 
Basha, Bois, Boucher, Bradette, Buchanan, Cameron, Crerar, Emerson, Glad- 
stone, Golding, Higgins, Horner, Inman, Leger, Leonard, MacDonald, McDonald, 
Taylor (Norfolk), Taylor (Westmorland), Turgeon, Vaillancourt, Wall and 
White. 

That the Committee have power to engage the services of such counsel and 
technical and clerical personnel as may be necessary for the purpose of the 
inquiry; 

. That the Committee have power to send for persons, papers and records, 
to sit during sittings and adjournments of the Senate, and to report from 
time to time; 

That the evidence taken on the subject during the three preceding sessions 
be referred to the Committee. 


After debate, and— 
The question being put on the motion, it was— 
Resolved in the affirmative.” 


J. F. MacNEILL, 
Clerk of the Senate. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


THURSDAY, February 26, 1959. 


Pursuant to adjournment and notice the Special Committee of the Senate 
on Land Use in Canada met this day at 11.00 a.m. 


Present: The Honourable Senators: Pearson, Chairman; Barbour, Basha, 
Bois, Boucher, Bradette, Buchanan, Golding, Higgins, Inman, Leonard, Mac- 
Donald, McDonald, McGrand, Smith (Kamloops), Taylor (Norfolk), Taylor 
(Westmorland), Turgeon and Wall—(19). 


In Attendance: Mr. Ralph A. Stutt, Head, Land Economics Unit, Economics 
Division, Department of Agriculture, and the official reporters of the Senate. 


» A steering Committee was appointed as follows: The Honourable Senators: 
Pearson, Chairman; Bois, Deputy Chairman; Basha, Cameron, McDonald, Power, 
Taylor (Norfolk), Taylor (Westmorland) and Wall. 


‘The Committee proceeded to the consideration of the order of reference 
of Tuesday, February 17, 1959. 


Dr. J. F. Booth, Director, Economics Division, Department of Agriculture 
was heard and questioned. 


At 12.30 p.m. the Committee adjourned until Thursday, March 5, 1959, 
at 10.30 a.m. 


Attest. 
James D. MacDonald, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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THE SENATE 


SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON LAND USE IN CANADA 
EVIDENCE 


Ottawa, Thursday, February 26, 1959. 


The Special Committee on land use in Canada met this day at 11.00 a.m. 
Senator Arthur M. Pearson in the Chair. 


The CHAIRMAN: Honourable senators, we have with us this morning Dr. 
J. F. Booth, Director of the Economics Division of the Department of Agricul- 
ture at Ottawa, who is replacing Dr. Taggart as a witness before us. Dr. 
Taggart was called to an urgent meeting. 


We have with us also Mr. R. A. Stutt who is going to be our special con- 
sultant during the sittings of the committee. Mr. Stutt will assist us in com- 
piling the information contained in the briefs presented to us, and will assist 
us in finalizing a proper report, particularly with respect to the small farm unit 
problem. That is the picture as we see it at this time. 

One of our first steps is, I think, to appoint a steering committee, and em- 
power them to act. The matter was left in my hands, and I named the same 
committee we had last year, adding to it the name of Senator Cameron to 
take the place of our late colleague Senator Hawkins. 

The steering committee will then consist of Senators Basha, Pearson, 
Power, Taylor (Norfolk), Bois, McDonald (Kings), Taylor (Westmorland) and 
Wall. 

Senator GOLDING: I move that the steering committee be so appointed. 

Hon. SENATORS: Carried . 

The CuarirMAN: Gentlemen, we have to settle the problem of what the 
work of the committee will be. I gave a rough outline of it in the Senate the 
other day, although I apparently was out of order in doing so. We are aiming 
at having a discussion with the Department of Agriculture with respect to 
the economic problem of the small farms in some of the Canadian provinces. 
The department feels that the committee might give them some useful sug- 
gestions as to some solution for that problem. Our difficulty, is, as was pointed 
out in the steering committee yesterday, just how we should tackle the problem, 
because it is not the same in all areas. There are various causes for the dif- 
ficulties that face the small farmer, such as lack of fertility of soil and other 
conditions, which has today brought him to an uneconomical operation. 

I think our proper procedure at that time would:be to hear from Dr. Booth, 
who no doubt can give us some ideas from the point of view of the Department of 
Agriculture. 


Dr. J. F. Booth, Director, Economics Division, Department of Agriculture: 
Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, first let me say on behalf of the Economics 
Division which I represent that we are very happy indeed to have this op- 
portunity of being associated with the work of this committee. We are 
_ very pleased to be able to make Mr. Stutt available to work with you as much 
as you wish during the period of your study of this problem. 
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Senator McDONALD (Kings): It might be useful for the committee to know 
precisely who Dr. Booth is. I know that Dr. Booth has been head of the 
Economics Branch of the Department of Agriculture for many years—how many 
years, doctor? 3 

Mr. BootH: Since 1929. 


Senator McDona.Lp (Kings): And I know that he has done very fine work 
and a good deal of such work. 

Mr. Bootu: Thank you very much, senator. The Economics Division has 
been interested in the farm problem for many years, and we have made a great 
many economic studies of agriculture—farm management, land use, land clas~ 
sification studies, cost accounting work, in all the provinces—over this period 
that Senator McDonald has spoken of. 

Consequently we have a good deal of basic information that would be 
helpful as opportunity permits its presentation. 

Now, I am somewhat at a loss to know how to speak of this problem this 
morning, because I have not had much briefing by my own deputy minister as 
to the discussions he has had with your Chairman, or with the steering com- 
mittee. 

I have known something of what was going on for two years, because Dr. 
C. C. Spence of our division also worked with the committee last year and 
Dr. Taggart discussed with me last week a possible field of activity that would 
be of great interest to the Department of Agriculture and, we think, to agricul- 
ture generally throughout Canada. It is on the basis of that background and 
brief discussion of last week and for a few minutes this morning that I come 
here today. 

In our discussion last week it was Dr. Taggart’s feeling that, having regard 
to the things we have on the agenda that are of interest in the program, a study 
of the small farm problem in Canada by this committee would be of great use. 

We recognize that the problem is one that confronts the provinces as 
much as, and perhaps in many respects more than, it does the federal Gov- 
ernment; but you cannot separate the interests of the federal and the provincial | 
governments in dealing with a matter of this kind we are all definitely concerned 
with this question. 

It was suggested by Dr. Taggart, though I am not quite sure that I am 
in order in introducing the matter this way, that this matter ought to be taken 
up with the provinces,—with the provincial departments of agriculture—with 
a view to bringing out as much information from their experience and as much 
information regarding their interests and their wishes as possible to tie in 
with what the federal Government may have to offer. 

My understanding also is that Mr. Stutt, might be concerned with trying 
to bring out of the previous presentations to the committee, for your considera- 
tion, matters that might ‘have high priority at this time, and which would 
warrant a further follow-up and further study. 

If you tie in with the provincial departments to obtain information from 
them; how far they go in that direction, and how far you wish to go, will be 
a matter for your consideration. But Mr. Stutt will be available to work with 
the committee on all aspects of this program which you wish to pursue. 

Certainly, this small farm problem is a very important one. Probably 25 
per cent of the farms in Canada are of the subsistence and part-time type. 
The census data in the different periods provide that kind of information, but 
we in agriculture have been concerned with it in trying to get an economic 
classification of these farms. Broadly speaking there are in the neighbourhood 
of 25 per cent of the farms that are not really commercial farms, not econo- 
mically efficient in the commercial sense. 
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Senator GoLpING: What size of farms have you in mind? 

Dr. BootH: Size has different meanings, many different connotations, 
senator. It is not very helpful to speak of size in terms of acreage or number 
of cattle. Quite frequently the breakdown used, is in terms of income. This 
was used by the census in 1951. Farms that had less than $1,200 in 1951 com- 
prise about 38 per cent of all farms. 


Senator McDonaLp (Kings): Is that gross? 


Dr. BootH: Yes. That is the information supplied the census enumerator 
in 1951, and that would be gross income from the sale of farm products. That 
' income was reported in different categories, and in the category below $1,200 
we find 38 per cent of the farms. A large proportion of these are farms that 
have a very considerable acreage. You might find several hundred acres in 
some farms that are not very productive. Many of them will be small un- 
dertakings used as residential places for people who are working elsewhere, 
many of them nearing retirement and not particularly interested in the larger 
operation. Many are young people just getting started in farming. A very 
large proportion of these farms are conducted by people who have a secondary 
interest. in agriculture. They work in cities or towns, and use the farm as a 
place of residence, others work on the highway, or for various public service 
institutions. They are not in the true sense, commercial farms. 


Senator Barsour: In arriving at the $1,200 income would you take into 
consideration the use of the farm house, the vegetables they use on the farm, 
and the fuel they get from the farm? Would that be considered in the $1,200? 


Dr. Bootu: That would not be considered in the census classification I 
spoke of. I would wish to check on that, however, but in the determination of 
farm income by the Economics Division we take into account the so-called 
perquisites, that is the products consumed and the use of the farm house, as 
part of the total income of agriculture. Farm income is computed on several 
different bases and for different purposes by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
_by our own department and for the National Accounts and the results obtained 
depend on how you calculate it. But in our Economics Division calculations 
we take account of the perquisites; we get an estimate of the produce taken 
from the farm and the woodlot as well as the valuation of the farm dwelling. 


Senator Taytor: Would it be true that in most farms it is the gross cash 
income and not the perquisites, such as Senator Barbour mentioned, that you 
take? 


Dr. BootH: I am not quite sure that I get your point. 


Senator TAYLOR: It is just cash income from the farm—and not what 
vegetables they use and the amount of wood they get off the farm. It is just 
what they receive in cash? 

Dr. Bootu: I think that is what is involved in the $1,200,—just cash income. 

The size of holding of a farm does not indicate anything precise. 
It is unfortunate that we speak generally in terms of.acreage because a farm 
_business might be quite large with a very small acreage and very small with 
a very big acreage, and therefore we use different measures in our studies. 
We use the man-work unit basis in determining size; we use capital structure 
as another basis of measuring the size of the farm. The point is that there is 
a very substantial number of these farms that are operating on a relatively 
inefficient basis. 

As far as the Department of Agriculture is concerned, we would be very 
appreciative of anything that could be done to throw more light on the problems 
of these farms and their place in the national production scheme. 


Senator BargBour: Is there not a fairly large percentage of people in every 
large city who have a very small income? 
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Dr. Booru: There is. 
Senator BARBOUR: The same as on small farms. 
' Dr. BooTH: Yes, that is quite true. 


Senator Barsour: And perhaps they have not got as much security as the 
small farmer has. 


Senator Inman: And their standard of living would not be as good. 


Senator WALL: If we are to make an assessment of the economic problems 
of 38 per cent of the farmers, the figure that has been mentioned, who have 
a gross income from cash sales of $1,200 or less, we must in all justice and 
fairness assess the additional income that comes from the house, the use of 
the house, and that should be related to what the ordinary urban’ dweller 
might pay for the like type of accommodation. There are other factors that 
are very important if you are to assess the relative disparity with which you 
are dealing. 

In that context, I think it would be most necessary to add all these other 
factors of income, plus—and the problem becomes rather crucial here—any 
additional income, whether we arrive at it by sampling or by some other 
method of determining earnings which these people do make supplementary 
to the income stated, so that we might get some sort of figure to give us an 
indication of their gross income from employment. They may be hauling 
gravel or doing all kinds of things, and it is only at that point that you can 
say that these people suffer this type of disparity and that therefore the problem 
is of this order. 

Part of this investigation, I would suggest, must attempt to arrive at this 
calculation, if you wish to put it that way, of the relative disparity in income of 
all these people. 

Dr. BootH: You are quite right, senator, and I may say that since we are 
on this subject we are very much concerned about the lack of information 
about it. 

At the present time we have no information at all with respect to what we 
might call off-farm income—that is income obtained from work outside the 
farm. In the study which is now being conducted by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, called Farm Income and Expenditure, a study in which some 
10,000 or 12,000 farms are involved in the sample survey, we expect to get, 
for the first time, quite good information on various sources of income other 
than from the farm and we are hoping that this will produce something worth- 
while which will enable us to compare farm income and non-farm income. 

At the present time we are doing a considerable amount of guessing and 
a misuse is being made of the available data. 

‘The United States has much more information than we have, and since 
there is a good deal of similarity between our conditions and theirs, I think 
we can rely to some extent on the information they have; and their informa- 
tion indicates a very large amount of income from sources off the farm. 

Speaking from memory, I may say that in the United States from 30 to 35” 
per cent of the net income of persons on farms, is derived from non-farm 
sources. a 

Senator WALL: I am acquainted with some of these farms. 


Senator GoLpInG: What I feel concerned about particularly is the small 
farmer who is operating a piece of land making his living wholly at that work. 
The people who are operating farms, whether small or large, making their 
living mainly from sources outside the farm, are not the people that I am 
worrying about. 
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Senator BarsBour: Another important matter you find on the small farms 
is this. You will find a larger percentage of children than you will find in the 
average family in Canada, and perhaps that is as good a place to raise children 
‘as there is to be found. There is less delinquency and the like. I think that is 
an important aspect that we should not overlook. 

Senator McGranp: That information could be obtained, I suppose, with 
respect to the number of children. It could be obtained from the census. 


Dr. BootH: Yes. 

Senator McGRAND: You mentioned lack of information, and that, to my 
mind, is the crux of the whole situation. The provincial Departments of 
Agriculture or Departments of Lands and Mines and Municipal Governments 
have not got this information right there in their own localities and that is 
the trouble. I made it my business last summer to investigate the taxation 
situation in some of these municipalities and I find there is a tendency for 
farmers to cut wood, the standing timber, and eventually abandon the farm. 
My opinion is that most of the delinquent taxes will be found in connection 
with that type of land. Eventually the land is sold and left to grow over a 
period of 30 or 40 years. 

The reason why you cannot get information is that it has not been ferreted 
out in the provinces and in the, municipalities. There must be machinery set 
up to investigate that very problem and to co-ordinate all the information 
that exists. After all, the departments of Lands and Mines and of Agriculture 
in the province of New Brunswick, let us say, do not co-ordinate their 
information to any great extent, and the same may be said of the munici- 
palities. There is lack of research into this problem and this research is 
something which I suggest should be undertaken and developed. 

Senator WALL: I wonder if I might follow up my plea for more informa- 
tion with respect to farm and off-farm income. Assuming that the problem 
may be solved, or that you may get.more information from the studies laid 
down by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, in the light of the information 
that Dr. Booth and the members of the Economics Division already have con- 
cerning the problems of these less economic units, I should like to know what 
some of the problem areas are and what is the nature of the problem that 
makes for these non-economic units. In other words, what are the problems 
you have found? Is it lack of fertility, lack of management, problems of 
marketing? What are the ostensible problem areas which this committee 
might look into as it investigates the non-economic holdings? You must have 
some information, very basic information, about some of the problem areas, 
on the basis of the experience that you have had with your colleagues, Dr. 
Booth, over the years. Could I ask you to be brave enough to indicate those? 

Dr. BoorH: There are many problem areas and I would think that is a 
problem this committee could devote some attention to. I would not try to 
answer the problem today; that is a contribution which I think the committee 
might make. But speaking in very general terms, on the basis of experience, 
I can say that there are quite a number of important areas in Canada that 
are having difficulties, and by and large the economic surveys indicate that size 
of business is the most important factor in determining income and well-being 
—the ability of the farm operator to discharge debt, and so on. 

Everywhere, “small business” is the problem that commercial agriculture 
is faced with. There is no area that is free from some aspect of that problem. 

There are areas where there are more of the smaller units than others. 
On the whole the Maritime Provinces have a larger proportion of these small 
farm units ‘than other parts of Canada. Quebec comes next in the scale, and 
as you go west into Ontario and the western provinces farms become con- 
siderably larger in scale than in the areas to the east. 
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‘The farm income in Ontario and through the western provinces is sub- 
stantially higher than that of the Maritime provinces in particular, and as 
well of Quebec. The problem is not confined to a particular area, but there 
is more of it in the east than in the central and western provinces. However, 
in Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta the small farm is a consideration, 
particularly in the areas to the north, where settlement is still taking place 

or has only recently taken place. 

_ I think this is the sort of thing the committee can do an excellent job on, 
if they get their teeth into it. We in the department can do all kinds of 
surveys, but the problem will not get the attention that your studies will make 
of it. 

The CHAIRMAN: I take it we can get that statistical. data from Mr. Stutt 
for each province? 


Dr. Booty: Yes, I think that would be one of Mr. Stutt’s functions. As 
far as we are concerned, any information we have will be made available; 
our studies in past years will throw some light on the problem. But I think 
a good deal more can be done. With Mr. Stutt you can sort out these prob- 
lems and go into them more deeply, and enlist the support of people in the 
provincial governments and from outside to deal with specific problems. There 
are a good many people across Canada who are familiar with the problem 
of the small farm. 


Senator GoLpine: Dr. Booth, in your own department have you reached 


any conclusion as to what would be an economic and efficient unit for farm 


operations? I am referring to general farming. 


Dr. BootH: We have been asked that question in various ways on many 


occasions. It is of interest to people who are coming to this country from 
Europe and elsewhere to establish themselves on farms. We answer a great 
many requests for that kind of information, but it is always very difficult to 
be precise, because we have such tremendously varying conditions across the 
country. It becomes a question of whose standards are to be used in deciding 
what is an economic and efficient farm. How much income does the farmer 
want? 

Senator GoLpine: But, for instance, a farm in a fruit district would be 
quite different. from one used for general farming. 


Dr. -BoorH: Yes. 
Senator GoLpInG: Just let us take the unit for general farming operations, 


the kind that prevails pretty much in the area from which I come. Have you 
any ideas in that respect? 


Dr. Bootu: I don’t think I would care to try to put a label of that kind 
on it, because there are so many uncertain things that have to be considered. 


Senator Barsour: And also, prices for farm produce vary from year to 
year; a farmer’s income in one year might support an economic operation, 
whereas the following year it might not be economic. 


Dr. Booth: Quite true. 


Senator BRADETTE: Mr. Chairman, this question of the small farm is not 
a new problem. In my youth we never knew of any government but the 
municipal government—we never concerned ourselves about the province or 
the provincial or the fereral authority. The situation has now changed, as 
it should, and the provinces are more active than they once were. In my 
early days we had only two or three weeks’ work on the road by way of 
contribution from the provincial government. That is entirely different today. 


Speaking particularly of northern Ontario, agriculture was more prosperous 
25 to 30 years ago than it is at the present time. This is understandable, The 
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big mining and mill operations in that area have lured the young men from 
the farms into the industrial centers. That condition applies in most provinces 
of Canada today, particularly Ontario, Quebec and the Maritimes. 

Dr. BootH: True, there is a great change taking place in agriculture. 
The problem you point to is at the very nub of if. It would be an ex- 
ceedingly interesting and worth while contribution to have a look at the matter 
and find out what is happening on farms where there is this changing factor— 
farms that have been consolidated and absorbed into larger units, or have 
passed out of the picture. Young people are leaving the farms and going 
into the cities—that is not necessarily a bad thing—but it gives rise to a 
problem that must be faced. 

- Senator Leonarp: Mr. Chairman, may I ask Dr. Booth this question? I 
assume that the problem comprises all or some portion of this 38 per cent 
with a gross income of less than $1,200. Does the census branch publish any 
report based on the breakdown of the figures by areas, or is there any statis- 
tical information available to us that would show us where the problem 
exists by degrees? 

Dr. Booty: The census will show some of it, and we also have other in- 
formation which indicates where the small farms are. 

Senator LEONARD: Is it published in pamphlet form? 

Dr. BootuH: Yes. 

Senator LEONARD: Could we be supplied with it? 

Dr. BootH: Yes. There is a good deal of information for your use, if you 
“get into it, dig it out and have it made available. It will not be complete, but 
it will be information that will help you in your study. 

Senator BRADETTE: Dr. Booth referred to the question of co-operation be- 
tween the federal and provincial governments, which is quite an acute situa- 
tion. About two years ago I asked three or four agriculturists in northern 
Ontario to make a report to this committee, but I do not. think their report ever 
reached the committee. Why, I do not know. But may I ask Dr. Booth, do 
you find you have co-operation in your activities with the provincial gov- 
ernments? 

Dr. BootH: Yes, very good co-operation. 

Senator GoLpING: Their representatives appeared here, and I think the 
provinces co-operated with us. , 

Dr. Booty: There are land use problems associated with the small farms, 
and the changing pattern of things that develop out of the loss of farms. Speak- 
ing from memory, a few years ago I had occasion to examine the acreage of 
improved and unimproved land, and the changes that had taken place over 
the past 50 or 60 years. It was quite noticeable that as a result of the abandon- 
ment of farms and the general changes that are taking place, a substantial 
amount of land is reverting from farm use into unused land, or land which 
gradually goes back into forest, but very slowly, and is not producing on an 
economic basis at the present time. There are many millions of acres of land 
particularly, in the provinces east of the Great Lakes, in which this problem 
is occurring. Land is going out of what might be called its highest productive 
use and going back into non-production. 

This condition arises from a variety of causes, such as loss of soil fertility, 
erosion etc. Many of these problems, to my thinking, are associated with the 
‘small farm oneration. 

Senator BucHANAN: Do families still live on these farms that are gradually 
going out of use, and make their homes on them, or do they abandon them? 
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Dr. Boot: Many are at that stage today—in the process of abandoning 
them. 

The CHAIRMAN: Complete shandonment? 

Dr. Booty: Abandonment and consolidation, yes. Unfortunately, the census 
does not provide information on abandoned farms. We have to rely on surveys 
of the acreage of improved and unimproved land to know what is happening. 

Senator BRADETTE: In many areas the abandoned farms on which people 
are living are located in the so-called suburbs. 

Dr. BootH: Yes, in many cases. 

Senator Barsour: Mr. Chairman, I think the committee should direct its 
- attention more to the small farm where there tends to be a comparative slum 
condition, than to all small farms. Some of the small farms are well managed 
and are still productive. 

Senator McDonaLp (Kings): I agree it is important that we should stress 
the economic side of it. Our greatest problem in Nova Scotia today is to change 
over the uneconomic units into economic units. Perhaps Dr. Booth could give 
us some suggestions along that line that would be helpful to us. We have been 
considering whether or not it might be advisable to have smaller committees 
go to these provinces and try to gather what information they have so as to be 
in a position to make proper recommendations that would be helpful. Where 
can we get this information most readily, and how can we get it? 

Dr. Bootu: I am not sure that I can be absolutely specific on that point, but 
certainly there are a considerable number of people in every province, attached 
to the Department of Agriculture or to provincial universities, and also federal 
people who work with the provinces, which have the information which you 


are seeking, and which I think you need. There are also people concerned with ° 


private industry, and with municipal governments, who are keenly interested 
in the problem. That is one reason why I think Dr. Taggart thought that the 
approach to the provincial authorities might bring out their interest in the 


matter, and also bring to your attention people who might be used to provide | 


information in your study. 

Senator McDonaLp (Kings): As you know, we had Dr. Walsh, the Deputy 
Minister of Agriculture from Nova Scotia before us and the Deputy Minister 
from New Brunswick, and they presented briefs to us. Now, can we do more 
by going down there and meeting with these people? Could we get together 
the people who should get together in order to get the information we are after? 

Dr. BootuH: I think that is something for you to decide.. I am sure there 
are a lot of people who would be available to’you, but whether you go to 
them or they come to you, is a matter for you to decide. 

The CHAIRMAN: It was the thinking of the steering committee that we 
would approach the provinces. As Senator McDonald has said, we have already 
had a brief from the Department of Agriculture for Nova Scotia. In that case, 
we have to approach them a little differently than the provinces which have 
not given us information so far. But we would have particular reference in our 
applications to the provinces to the small farm problem, economically and 
otherwise. As Senator McGrand has said, taxation is one of the problems. 
In that case we could approach the municipalities to give us some information. 


Senator GonpInc: We have had representatives from the provinces here, 


but not on that specific question. I think it would be wise to have information 


on it. 


The CHaIRMAN: And in getting this particular information we would 
attempt not to leave out other matters. 
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Dr. Bootu: That was definitely Dr. Taggart’s point of view. In so far as 
you are asking us for our view, we are not suggesting that the small farm 
problem is the only problem you should consider. We do think in looking at 
that problem you will probably be led into land use and the other matters you 
are concerned with. But there is no suggestion on our part that you should 
confine yourselves to a consideration of small farms. 

Senator BucHanan: Is not one of the problems of the department the fact 
that you have not been able to get out and see how things are actually done 
on the ground? You depend too much on information you get from other 
sources; and probably if we proceed along the same line, without a thorough 
personal investigation, we will be in the same position as you are with respect 
to information. 

Dr. Bootu: I think there is something to that point of view, although we 
do have people located throughout Canada and we have access to provincial 
records. 

Senator BUCHANAN: I realize that, but still you don’t get all the informa- 
tion you need. ; 

Senator Hiccins: Mr. Chairman, we have been talking about farms in the 
commercial sense. I presume by that we mean farms that are going to make 
money for the people who own them. Let me mention the small farm problem 
as it applies to the provinee of Newfoundland. 

In western Canada we talk about the quarter section of 160 acres, or the 
section with 640 acres. In Newfoundland we are not the great land barons 
that we see in the west. 

The province of Newfoundland has a problem all its own. Unfortunately, 
the fisherman-farmer is disappearing, the man who fished and farmed for his 
living. His farm was not really a farm in the commercial sense, but he made 
money out of fishing and he produced on his farm sufficient food to last him- 
self and his family the year round. He had his potatoes, cabbages, turnips and 
all the commodities that make for health—not like the tinned food that is 
thrust at a man whois neither farmer nor fisherman. 

These poeple are independent, kindly, and have a natural courtesy, and 
they have always carried on their business cheerfully because they were never 
burdened with any municipal taxes; the only taxes they paid were customs 
levies. There was no such thing as a land tax. 

I say all this, because I am sick and tired of hearing about poverty-stricken 
Newfoundland. That is sheer propaganda, and that propaganda has gone on 
long enough. It is time it stopped. Such propaganda is carried on by people 
who have their own purpose to serve. 

We heard about the terrible storm that swept St. John’s, Newfoundland 
some time ago. One would have thought that an earthquake had demolished 
the place. Some people might think me un-Christian because I do not worry. 
Why should I worry? On the morning after the storm I telephoned my wife 
and said, “I understand you have had quite a severe storm”. She replied, 
“Well, it is a bit blustery now”. The newspapers talked about a gale moving 
at an incredible rate of 100 miles an hour. If you went on top of the mountain 
you would find the wind was probably 30 miles an hour. I have experienced 
these storms and snowfalls and I know they cause inconvenience, but we 
must not exaggerate. When I was younger the inconvenience was not notice- 
able except in the matter of walking. In those days we had no plows and. 
we went on the streets and though there were gulches we managed very 
well. We had our coal stoves, and very comfortable we were indeed. Now- 


- adays people ‘have all the conveniences of modern life—electric stoves, furnaces 


and so on. The inconvenience that resulted from the storm would have been 
caused not by anything like a catastrophe but by loss of electricity. 
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Let me assure the people who talk about poverty-stricken Newfoundland | 


that we had very nice, clean, comfortable houses. The people usually used. 
the kitchen as a dining room, but the kitchen was quite large, with a 
settee and very good chairs, and one could always see the Connecticut clock 
which dealers in antiques try to get now as valuable specimens. These clocks 
are going just as they went 80 years ago. 

These people did not receive a university education but they were well 
educated, somehow. They had good schools and they spoke well, gram- 
matically and with facility, and they could speak, no matter what the company 
was, without embarrassment. They could take part in any conversation. 

I know all the small places around St. John’s which are almost entirely 
Irish. That is natural because three-quarters of Newfoundland, for 150 years, 
was Irish. In one section of the province there is a population of probably 
15,000 or 20,000, mostly Irish, and down the east end of St. John’s you wiil 

“find a great many people by the name of Higgins. Higgins will always be 
returned from East St. John’s whenever one runs. One of my cousins was 
member for St. John’s East. Unfortunately—or fortunately—these people 
have the Irish proclivity to travel. 

Senator BrRADETTE: Fortunately or unfortunately? 

Senator HiccIns: Well, it depends on the point of view. These people 
want to see something of the world. A great many of them have gone to 
the United States and you will find at the present day in Brooklyn, Boston 
and New York thousands of Newfoundlanders. Their departure was our loss. 
To the north we have the descendents of English settlers from Somerset 
and Devon—people who still have the English accent in the Elizabethan 
manner. On the west coast we have good farmland, and when you speak 
of farming, I suggest that unless we look at this whole subject philosophically 
we shall get nowhere. These people like to fish and they lke to operate 
10 or 12 acres of land, and if the people in the west are to be shown how 
to run their farms properly these people should be given similar assistance. 
They should be told how best to get the maximum of food out of their land. 
It is all very well to tell people how to make money but these people who 
have these small holdings should be helped to make the most out of them 
that they can. To suggest that a man’s farm is too small is, I submit, simply 
destructive talk. 

The CHAIRMAN: That is not the intention, senator, to say that any farm 
is too small, 

Senator Hiacins: They can still fish and live on their farms; but to tell 
them that their farm is no good because they cannot make money is nonsense. 

The CHAIRMAN: It is like the question of outside employment. 

Senator HiaGiIns: The unfortunate part of it is that during the war we 
had a good many American bases. They paid good wages. Young men went 
there to work from the farms and made a good living and many of them were 
thrifty. If these bases closed up I do not know how we could get these 
people back to the farms and to fishing. These two problems would have to 
go together: there must be a correiation between the farming and the fishing. 


When you talk about Newfoundland in connection with land use you must, 


talk about fishing as well. That is our problem and you should understand it. 


The province of Nova Scotia has the same problem, the problem of the fisher- 


man-farmer. 

Senator SmitH (Kamloops): Before we adjourn, I wonder if I might make 
a suggestion on the basis of something that Dr. Booth mentioned in the early 
part of his presentation. I think that if we have learned anything in the course 
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of the many meetings we have had on land use it is that the problem is a 
most complex one. It is a problem in which there are so many standards of 
measurement to be applied that we can easily get off the track and waste much 
time and effort by talking around the subject when we might concentrate on 
the problem itself. 

It appears to me from Dr. Booth’s remarks that one standard of measure- 
ment they use in their studies is the measurement of capital necessary in the 
various kinds of farming or land use. 

I wonder if it would help us to get something concrete. I wonder if Dr. 
Booth or the department could put before the committee as a basis for study 
a classification of land use or farming based on the necessary capital. I am 
thinking of our problems. I am not familiar with the problems of the small 
farm in the Maritimes but I do know about the west and one considerable 
change that has taken place there, as we realize, is the necessity for increased 
capital in equipment, which has made it necessary to abandon the small 
quarter section and half section on the Prairies and get into a unit which is 
a section or more to make it economic on the basis of the tremendous increase 
in the capital necessary for equipment. 

Dr. Booth, have you a classification of farming operations based on the 
necessary capital, which would give us a basis of approach from that angle? 

Dr. BootH: I do not know whether we have exactly what you call a 
classification that we can hand out, but we have made quite a number of studies 
over the years of different types of farming in various parts of Canada and we 
always get the capital structure on these farms. We get the investment in 
equipment, livestock, and so on. Then in our analyses of these results we divide 
the farms into different groups, to see what the capital structure is, and relate 
the income and efficiency of operation to capital investment. We have a good 
deal of information on sizes of farms in terms of capital structure and that 
information we would be glad to make available to the committee. We use 
- this information from time to time when people make inquiries with a view 
to going in for farming. The answer is, yes; we can supply quite a bit of 
information but we have no uniform classification for all Canada as far as 
capital structure is concerned. 

The CHAIRMAN: It would depend upon the different kinds of agricultural 
products produced. 

Dr. BoorH: Yes; it varies tremendously. In some areas, $20,060 might 
be near the average, whereas in parts of Ontario and further west you get into 
sums ranging from $50,000 to $100,000 in the way of capital investment. The 
most notable thing today is the emphasis on forms of capital other than land. 
Capital investment in livestock and equipment has increased tremendously, 
and that is one of the problems the farmers face. Short-term financing has 
increased to such an extent that it imposes a burden to agriculture, quite dif- 
ferent from years ago when a mortgage running for from 20 to 30 years was 
the measure of indebtedness. Today, there are many more loans that have 
to be paid off in two to three years in some cases and in eight to ten years in 
any case. You have therefore a capital problem which is of considerable 
significance to agriculture. Of course, the small farmer is the man who finds 
it difficult to meet the changes because of his inability to mobilize capital 
resources required for expansion. 

Senator TayLtor (Westmorland): I have listened to the discussions, and 
coming to tle specific problem which we have agreed we should tackle, the 
small farm unit, I think it is a fact of which we are all perfectly aware that 
there is definitely a problem. We know it exists, because in my own province 
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you can pick up the Royal Gazette every week and see small properties put 


up for sale or sold by the sheriff for taxes. That takes place every week of 
the year in certain areas. We know that this problem exists. 

Now, it is not up to the committee to say what shall be the economic 
farm unit. We are not competent to do that because the conditions vary in 
the different localities, so that it is a local problem that must be determined 
there. 

The suggestion was made the other day that we should try to get from 
the provinces their views in relation to this small-farm unit problem. The 
suggestion is that we should get from the farm organizations and probably 
the municipalities their views on this subject. It was suggested that they 
present their views along that line to this committee. 

It may be necessary for subcommittees of this committee to see some of 
these areas, to interview people, and to find out whether their recommenda- 
tions are sound and what adjustments may be necessary. That is the problem 
that faces us. 

There are problems with respect to extension which this committee 
should not become involved in. The matter of saying what shall be produced 
in this area or locality and what should be produced in that is not for this 
committee to say. Soil conditions vary and a committee of this sort is not 
in a position to make proposals in that direction. It is the responsibility of the 
local levels of government and the farm organizations to consider the subject 
from the point of view of suitability of any particular area or location, the 
suitability of soil for production of certain commodities, and so on. 


As a matter of fact, in my opinion, there are certain types of farm 
practices that may involve certain acreage or production problems that might 
not apply to some other areas. 

Changes in farming operations due to mechanization, and to other causes, 
take place rapidly and the situation is still changing, and one of the great 
problems in my province is attributable to the shortness of the crop season. 
The time we have to get the crop in lasts for not more than four or five weeks 
and if you get three rainy weeks you do not get your crop, and that is the 
factor that has turned our farmers more and more to mechanization. 


The result is that when they have to replace a tractor, which they bought 
some years ago for $800, they have now to pay three or four thousand dollars 
for a comparable machine, so that they cannot buy the machinery they need. 
These problems undoubtedly exist and we should endeavour to find out what 
we can do to place before the Government some recommendation aimed at 
overcoming some of them. 


Before we do that we have to learn the thinking of the local peak in 


the various areas across Canada. That, I think, is the first step and if neces- 
sary you should call some of these people in. In some provinces the farm 
organizations have not presented their views to the committee and they should 
be heard. That is a step which should be taken. 


The CHAIRMAN: That was the understanding of the Steering Committee 
yesterday, that we might take that up and get in touch with the different 
provinces, the different farm organizations, and obtain the necessary informa- 
tion. Then we can sift this information and try to find out what problem areas 
there are, what problems they are confronted with, and then pick out three 
or four problem areas and go with small delegations later in the season to 
study the situation. 


Senator TAYLOR (Westmorland): When that is done, there are other 
aspects of the farm problem which should be considered. We have all across 
Canada land-use problems, water conservation, water control, and all that sort 
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of thing; and when these subcommittees do visit the provinces they can see 
what has been done, how successful it is, and so on. It is important to meet 
with the farm organizations, to meet with the farmers. 

_ I know something about our Department in New Brunswick, for I was 
minister for 17 years and I know what they have been trying to do. They are 
in a position to give us information and we should correlate our information 
with the data we obtain from the provincial bodies. One thing we must do is to 
get the confidence of the farm people themselves in this committee so that 
there can be complete co-operation when we meet them. 

Senator McGranp: Is it possible to go to the Bureau of Statistics and get 
information dealing with this question of farm values when the census is taken, 
or to get it in some other way? The question of taxation is very important. 
A few years ago in the case of a small farm in New Brunswick which did not 
produce very much money the tax was probably $50 a year, but owing to the 
increase in educational facilities and the problem of collecting taxes from the 
landowner these farms today have a tax of $300 or $400 a year to meet, and 
it is too much for the farm to stand. 

Senator GOLDING: What size farm? 


Senator McGranp: A farm of 250 acres—wood lot farms. When you talk 
about agriculture in New Brunswick, you cannot separate farming from the 
wood lot. There the result was that many of these people cut their woodlot, 
sold their spruce and fir pulpwood, and then got off the land because they could 
not stand the taxation. Is it possible to get from the Bureau of Statistics any 
information dealing with this particular problem? 

Senator BRADETTE: Did you say $300 or $400 on a small farm? We do not 
pay that in Ontario. 

Senator McGraAnp: Senator Taylor can give us an idea of what taxation 
means to rural New Brunswick. There are many farmers whose income is very 
small and they tell me their taxes average a $1 a day—municipal taxes. 

Senator GoLpinc: That takes education into account. 

Senator McGranp: Education comes into that. I think taxation on New 
Brunswick farms more than doubled through the expansion of the high school 
system in New Brunswick, and the same is true of Nova Scotia. 

The CHarrMAN: In our discussion that will come out; that will be considered 
in the discussion of the small farm unit. I think we should have a motion now. 

Senator TayLor: I am prepared to make a motion. 

The CHAIRMAN: The motion is that we get in touch with the provinces and 
the provincial farm organizations. 

Senator GOLDING: I would second the motion. 

Senator BarBour: Do you include the farm forums? 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 

Senator Taytor: Is not the farm forum tied in closely with the Federation? 

The CHAIRMAN: I have had individual letters from different points of the 
country already as to what they can do in the way of helping, but just how 
we can deal with individuals I do not know. I suggest that we deal through 
the farm organization and they can contact the farm organization and work that 
that way. 

Senator GoLpING: That would be a start. 

The CHAIRMAN: That is what we should do first. While we are waiting for 
reports from the provinces we should keep busy on this matter. We can get 
reports from Quebec and Ontario and we might get some of the farm organiza- 
tions to give us a brief. We do not want to particularize down to the small- 
farm unit entirely. 
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Senator Bors: We are talking about production and so on and ways in 
which we can help the farmers to produce food, but there is the other end of 
the problem to be considered. There is the question of selling price, and with- 
out claiming that prices are too low or stating that they are too high, there is 
one thing that does exist, and that is the differential between what the farmer 
receives and what the produce is sold for. Despite all that is written on the 
subject, it is a fact that the income of the farmer has not increased in the same 
proportion as price has gone up. There is a contradiction in that way. My idea 
in calling these people was to show by example that there is as much money 
in processing the hog as in breeding and feeding it. We have proof, and it is 
things of this kind that I would like the committee to have a chance to consider. 
There is another point. These same organizations can do a great deal to facilitate 
the dissemination of information, and that applies to 40,000 farmers. 

The CHaIRMAN: We can do that, senator. We can get in touch with them. 
- Senator Bots: We were talking about taxes and their incidence on the in- 
come of the farmer. That is another matter in connection with which I would 
contact the rural municipalities’ associations. They could give us information 
in that regard. 

The CHAIRMAN: Each province has a rural association. Is it the pleasure 
of the committee to adopt the motion that we get in touch with the provinces, 
the farm organizations? 

The motion was agreed to. 


Senator TAYLor: I suggest that in the material that you might make avail- 
able to the committee we would need to have some study of the problem of 
the small farm. 

The CHAIRMAN: Dr. Booth and Mr. Stutt are in the same department and 
they can work that out. Mr. Stutt can get much information from Dr. Booth 
pertaining to the small farm units. They will search the records and if there 
is something of interest we shall be glad to have it from the department. In 
the meantime, Dr. Booth, I wish to thank you for your assistance. 

Senator TAYLOR (Westmorland): I move a vote of thanks to Dr. Booth 
and Mr. Stutt. 

Senator INMAN: I second the motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 


The committee then adjourned. 
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APPENDIX A 


Tables No. 1 to 10 showing Land Occupancy, Area of Farms, Livestock 


_ Numbers, Changes in Acreage etc., for several selected regions of Canada. 
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ORDER OF REFERENCE 


Extract from the Minutes of the Proceedings of the Senate. 


TUESDAY, February 17, 1959. 


P “The Honourable Senator Aseltine moved, seconded by the Honourable 
Senator Macdonald, P.C.— 


That a Special Committee of the Senate be appointed to consider and 

report on land use in Canada and what should be done to ensure that our land 

resources are most effectively utilized for the benefit of the Canadian economy 

- and the Canadian people and, in particular, to increase both agricultural pro- 
duction and the incomes of those engaged in it; 


That the Committee be composed of the Honourable Senators Barbour, 
Basha, Bois, Boucher, Bradette, Buchanan, Cameron, Crerar, Emerson, Glad- 
stone, Golding, Higgins, Horner, Inman, Leger, Leonard, MacDonald, McDonald, 
McGrand, Methot, Molson, Pearson, Power, Smith (Kamloops), Stambaugh, 
Taylor (Norfolk), Taylor (Westmorland), Turgeon, Vaillancourt, Wall and 
White. 


That the Committee have power to engage the services of such counsel and 
technical and clerical personnel as may be necessary for the purpose of the 
inquiry; 


That the Committee have power to send for persons, papers and records, 
to sit during sittings and adjournments of the Senate, and to report from 
time to time; 


That the evidence taken on the subject during the three preceding sessions 
be referred to the Committee. 


After debate, and— 
_ The question being put on the motion, it was— 


Resolved in the affirmative.” 
J. F. MacNEILL, 
Clerk of the Senate. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


THURSDAY, March 12th, 1959. 


Pursuant to adjournment and notice the Special Committee of the Senate 
on Land Use in Canada met this day at 10.30 a.m. 


Present: The Honourable Senators:— Pearson, Chairman; Barbour, Basha, 
Bois, Boucher, Bradette, Buchanan, Cameron, Gladstone, Golding, Higgins, 
Horner, Inman, Leonard, MacDonald, McDonald, McGrand, Smith (Kamloops), 
Stambaugh, Turgeon and Wall. 21. 


- In attendance: Mr. Ralph A. Stutt, Committee Consultant, and the Official 
Reporters of the Senate. 


The ‘Committee proceeded to the further consideration of the order of 
reference of Tuesday, February 17, 1959. 


The following witnesses from the Department of Agriculture were heard 
and questioned: — 


Dr. J. G. Taggart, Deputy Minister; Dr. J. F. Booth, Director, Economics 
Division; and Dr. M. E. Andal, Chief Production, Economic Section, Economic 
Division. 


Dr. Andal tabled several documents and they were ordered printed as 
Appendix A to today’s proceedings. 


At 12:30 p.m. the Committee adjourned to the call of the Chairman; ten- 
tatively Thursday, March 19, 1959, at 10.30 a.m. 


Attest. 
James D. MacDonald, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON LAND USE IN CANADA 
EVIDENCE 
Ottawa, Thursday, March 12, 1959 


The Special Committee on land use in Canada met this day at 10.30 a.m. 
Senator ARTHUR M. PEARSON in the Chair. 
The CHAIRMAN: Honourable senators, it is now 10.30 and we have a quorum. 


Senator Hiccins: Mr. Chairman, before we proceed, if you do not mind I 
- would like to say there are a couple of corrections I would like to make in the 
printed Proceedings of our last meeting. On page 15 it says: 
If you went on top of the mountain you would find the wind was 
probably 30 miles an hour. 
It should read: 


~If you went on top of the mountain you would find the wind 
blowing in gusts of 100 miles per hour but it would probably be 30 
miles an hour at St. John’s. 
On page 16 of the Proceedings I am reported to have said: 


Down the east end of St. John’s you will find a great many people 
by the name of Higgins, 


There are also a couple of other corrections to be made in this paragraph 
' which should read: ~~ 


The fact is that there are only three families bearing the name 
Higgins. There are some places in St. John’s and around St. John’s which 
are almost entirely Irish. This is natural because three-quarters of St. 
John’s and vicinity for 150 years was Irish. In one section, called the 
Southern Shore; to the west of St. John’s there is a population of 15,000 
to 20,000, mostly of Irish descent, and down at the east of St. John’s you 
will also find a great many people of Irish descent, and a Higgins has 
always represented that district, at least for 50 years, and one will 
always be returned if he runs. I represented it myself and one of my 
cousins is presently the member for St. John’s East. I am speaking of 
provincial elections. Unfortunately—or fortunately—these people have 
the Irish proclivity to travel. 

I am also reported to have said that: 

The unfortunate part of it is that during the war we had a good 
many American bases. 

Well, the fact is that it was fortunate. I meant to say that the unfortunate 
prospect is that the bases might close up. 

The CHarrRMAN: Dr. Taggart, Deputy Minister of Agriculture, is with us, 
and also Dr. Andal, Chief of the Economic Section of the Department of 
Agriculture. I think we will call on Dr. Taggart first; he has another meeting 
to attend. I believe you want to give us a little story on this land use as it 
refers to the small farm, is that not right, Doctor? 


Dr. J. G. Taggart, Deputy Minister of Agriculture: 


Mr. Chairman, Honourable Senators: First, I wish to apologize for having 
failed to turn up at your meeting on February 26. However, I am glad to 
have the opportunity of appearing now, even though I may not have a great 
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deal to contribute to your deliberations. I wish to say, however, that in dis- _ 


cussing your study with my minister he regards this study as being very 
‘important, and I am sure that we the officials of his department regard it in 
the same light. The reasons for that, I think, are not hard to find, but perhaps 
would bear re-statement in order that the ultimate use of your findings may be 


- foreseen. 


First of all, we have all heard statements made about the population of 
agriculture being say 18 per cent of the total, while the farm population 
received say 8 per cent or 9 per cent of the national income. We have heard, 
too, and I think this is verifiable from the record, that 40 per cent of the farmers 
receive 75 per cent or 80 per cent of the income derived from the sale of farm 
products. We have heard, too, in fact I think my minister made this statement 
quite recently, and again this is based upon the census returns, that 38 per 
cent of the farmers in Canada receive incomes in cash from the sale of farm 
products of $1,200 a year or less. 

Now, these various statements, and many others which could be quoted, 
-I think clearly indicate the need for a careful study of the so-called farm or 
small farm sector of the farm population, and of the farming business. If it is 
true that 40 per cent of the farmers actually do receive 75 per cent or 80 per 
cent of the income derived from the sale of farm products, then probably if 
we are to make comparisons between farm people and other occupations the 


comparison should be between that 40 per cent and the balance of the popula-. 


tion of the country, rather than between the total farm population and the 
other people in the country; and the comparison in that case might be quite 
different. Secondly, if it is true that 38 per cent of the farm population as 
listed in the census received cash incomes of $1,200 or less per family, that 
surely would suggest to us that attention ought to be focused on that segment 
of the farm population if we are to develop public policies that are intended 
to and that actually will ameliorate the conditions of those people. Not only 
should the attention be focused upon that particular group as a group, but it 
would seem to me even more important to attempt to analyse the group itself 
to find out, first of all, if it is true that the income figures which we commonly 
quote are actually correct and complete and that these people have no other 
sources of income. Secondly having found out what the incomes actually are 
we ought to try to find out why people who are so situated do receive such 
small incomes. 

Then, of course, you will wish to go on, I am sure, farther and try to deter- 
mine whether a sounder and wiser use of the land resources under the com- 
mand of these people could be devised which would enable them to earn more 
satisfactory incomes. It seems to me it is at that point that the land use aspect 
comes into focus. 


Senator McDonaLp: Mr. Chairman, before Dr. Taggart leaves that, may I 
ask him if he could not use a more appropriate term than “small farm”. That 
is, would it not be more proper to say that we are trying to discover if pos- 
sible the remedy for some of the problems of the low-income groups, that is, 
speaking of it from an economic standpoint rather than the small farm, because, 
as you realize, a small farmer in the West in the matter of acreage would be 
considered a large farmer in our language in the East. 

Dr. Taccart: Mr. Chairman and Senator McDonald it is that point I was 
about to develop and as you have already done so I need not expand on it. I 
was going to point out that instead of using the term “small farmer” and imply- 
ing that the small farm was small in acreage only, that perhaps attention ought 
to be centred on the income, as Dr. Booth suggested at the last meeting. An- 
other criterion is the capital invested in the farm. A man in many cases may 
have a large capital invested in a highly productive farm of only 10 acres. 
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Senator GOLDING: Don’t you think that we now should have some definition 
of what we are trying to examine? 

Dr. Taccart: Iagree. That is the point I am trying to make. If we examine 
the situation I think we will have to then try to define in more precise terms 
what exactly we mean when we talk about the small farm particularly speak- 
ing. We have used that term loosely in speaking of that group of farmers who 
have small incomes without analysing the reason for the small income or going 
more fully into other aspects of the situation such as the one I implied when I 
mentioned other outside income. For example, in the report of the McPhee 
royal commission on the Tree Fruit Industry in British Columbia, it was dis- 
closed that the average size of orchard is declining, that is to say the larger 
orchard in many cases are being subdivided into orchards of two and three 
acres. They then become a home for the operator. But they may still be listed 
as farms. In the same report it is disclosed that in many cases the income of 
the operator is greater from sources outside of the farm than from the farm 
itself, and that taking the group as a whole I think the report told us that 
the people derived 25 per cent or more of their total income from occupations 
outside of the farm itself. So it is that type of study that must be made to 
find out whether or not the low income farm is a low income farm because of 
the nature of the soil and the kind of agriculture that is carried out or whether 
it is some other aspect of the economy altogether. 

Senator GOLDING: There is another point too that we should decide on if 
we are going to examine into what is considered a bona fide farmer. Does the 
census information not point out what is a bona fide farmer? 

Dr. TAGGART: Perhaps Dr. Andal could answer that question, Mr. Chairman. 

Dr. ANDAL: In the sense that they define a farm as being any holding on 
which agricultural operations are carried on on an area that is over three acres; 
or if it is between one and three acres in area it requires $250 value of Agri- 
cultural production. 

Senator GOLDING: Dr. Taggart that is, if it is three acres it is a farm? 

Dr. ANDAL: That is right, if it has any agricultural operations being carried 
on. 

Dr. TAGGART: And if it is between one and three acres in order to be a farm 
it must have produced $250 in value of agricultural products. 

Dr. ANDAL: Yes. 

Dr. TAGGART: Mr. Chairman, I would suggest that you get into pretty small 
enterprises indeed with a definition of that sort. 

Senator GOLDING: In any event, we want to know what we are examining. 

Dr. TAGGART: My point in raising these questions is not to try to answer 
them, because I do not feel that I am capable of doing so, but I do believe that 
the study upon which you are launching will produce evidence upon which 
you can define more precisely what we mean by a small farm or a low income 
farm, and thereby lay the foundation for public policy with respect to a clearly 
defined situation, instead of basing it upon, or having the danger of it being 
based upon, an indefinite and vague situation. 

Senator GOLDING: The only point I had in mind was, very often this group 
of people may be listed as farmers, but their cash income when it is averaged, 
largely comes from other sources, and we do not get a true picture. 

Senator McDoNaLD: Would it not seem perhaps fairer if farms were clas- 
sified as properties on which the owner gained most of his income? I cannot 
consider a small acreage of two, three or as much as five or ten acres, a farm, 
unless the owner or proprietor is getting the greater part of his income from it. 
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Senator CAMERON: Mr. Chairman, if you changed that. classification, you 
would have to find some other means of classifying him, otherwise the ad 
cultural statistics would become completely distorted. 

Senator McDona.p: Yes, but I do not like to see people classified as 
farmers who are not such in the proper sense of the term. As Senator Golding - 
pointed out, these people are not truly farmers; in many cases they work 
in nearby towns or cities, where they gain the greater part of their living, and 
the farm operation is a sideline. 

The CHAIRMAN: Senator McDonald, I think be Taggart suggested that one 
of the things this committee has to do is decide what is a small farmer, 
economically or otherwise. 

Senator McDonaLp: I raise the point, Mr. Chairman—and I think it was 
in Senator Golding’s mind—that we can get some help from these capable 
officials as to what their idea may be with respect to it. 

Senator STAMBAUGH: Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask Dr. Taggart what 
is considered a farm under the Prairie Farm Assistance Act. 

Dr. TaGGart: The definition there is-of a farmer. I cannot quote it from 
memory, but it is to the effect that he must live on and operate a farm from 
May 1 to November 1 or whatever is considered the crop season. There is no 
definition as to acreage. 

Senator STAMBAUGH: Is there not a definition as to what part of his income 
must be acquired from the farm operation? 

Dr. TacGart: There was provision in the old act, as to the man who had 
another occupation, such as an elevator agent or something like that; he could 
not qualify for payment under the P.F.A.A. He might operate a large farm, and 
receive considerable income from it, but if he had another occupation he was 
not considered a farmer under the P.F.A.A. However, under the last amendment 
to the act that has been changed, and the man who does not live on a farm 
but who operates it may qualify for payment. 

Senator STAMBAUGH: It does not actually say what is a farm? 

Dr. TAGGART: No. ¢ 

Now, Mr. Chairman, if I may proceed one step further with my presenta- 
tion, I wish to follow up what I said about the importance which our minister 
and department attach to this question. 

The minister also asked me to see to it that the Department gave to your 
committee all the help we could in bringing forth facts and evidence and 
statistics and anything that we have that may be worth listening to-in order 
to facilitate your work. Our main purpose is two-fold: first, to tell you that 
we regard the study as being very important; second, that we stand ready to 
help in any way we can within our knowledge. In addition to the men who are 
here today, if you wish at any time to call them we have men who are expert 
in soil classification, soil management, the technical aspects of the problem 
which at some stage you undoubtedly wish to bring into your study. In that 
connection may I again stress. the point which several honourable senators 
have made, namely, that in order to know what we are doing it is necessary 
to take this small farm problem apart and see what it is made of, and see 
what part of it is really a land use problem and what part of it is not a problem 
at all. Because I am sure you will all agree that there are many people living 
on farms who are deriving incomes from other sources, who are living very 
happily and would not want to be regarded as a problem at all; in fact they 
would be insulted if you so regarded them; and there is no reason why any 
Government policy should be directed towards ameliorating the conditions of 
those who are so happily situated on a farm, deriving an income from any 
other source. But where farmers are situated on poor, unproductive soil, on rock 
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and swamp, to enable them to make a living is, it seems to me, a problem which 
Governments, federal and provincial together probably ought to tackle from the 
land use point of view, to see whether or not the productivity of these units 
can be developed to the point where a family can make a satisfactory living. 

_With that bit of background I submit that, as far as our department 
is concerned, you would make the best of use of’ us if you were to call 
Dr. Andal and others who have contributions to make. Are there any questions? 

Senator McDonaLp: May I ask Dr. Taggart if he or his other officials 
will tell us just what investigations and inquiries and studies at the present 
time are being made in the provinces from which informaton may be ob- 
tained which would be helpful to this committee. 

Dr. TaGcarT: I think, for example, of studies, such as Dr. Booth’s farm 
management survey studies, which are conducted either by our Agricultural 
Economics Division or jointly with the provinces, who study.in detail the 
operations of groups of farms, with hundreds of farms in a group; and in 
these studies you will find that there are small and large farms which are 
well managed, and fairly well-managed farms; there are farms which produce 
much above the average and others which produce much below the average. 
There are herds of dairy cattle producing 4,000 pounds of milk per cow, 
and others in the same area producing 8,000 pounds of milk per cow. I am 
sure that an examination of these surveys will throw a great deal of light 
on this very problem. 

Senator McDoNnaLD: You are starting surveys this year, are you not? 
There is one, for instance, going to be done in Prince Edward Island. That 
is the kind of information I am after,—to try to see if you are now getting 
information that would save this committee some inquiries. We do not want 
to duplicate the work you are doing. 

Dr. TAGGART: I cannot give you details about that, although Dr. Booth, 
who is here, can. I know we have offered with both Nova Scotia and Prince 
Edward Island to undertake jointly what they call a social-economic study 
of agriculture in those provinces. I think the basic reason for the request 
for this study by the provinces is much the same as the basic reason you 
are undertaking your study, namely, to find out what trends have developed 
and what changes have taken place in agriculture, what problems have been 
created and what solutions may be applied. Those studies may take quite 
a little while to complete and I would doubt the wisdom of suspending your 
studies pending what they are doing. It may well be that when your studies 
have reached a certain stage you will find that the kind of information those 
other studies are designed to obtain will be essential to the body of evidence 
upon which you wish to base conclusions. However, I do not think there 
would be any conflict in the two lines of effort. 

Senator McDonatp: Is there any other study besides those being enter- 
tained by Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island that will be going on this 
year? 

Dr. Taccart: Similar surveys, although perhaps not so comprehensive, 
have been made in other provinces. Quite a number of farm management 
surveys of farm operations have been made in the Prairie provinces. In the 
case of Prince Edward Island I think the attempt is to look at the whole 
situation on the Island. 

Senator Barsour: That will be made this summer, will it not? 

’ Dr. TaGcart: Yes, I believe the studies are just now being organized. 
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Senator Barsour: The Minister of Agriculture in Prince Edward Island 
made.a statement in the Legislature that your economists had agreed to make 
a survey this year providing they were assisted by representatives from the 
island. 

Dr. TaGGartT: Yes. 

Senator BarBour: That would be along the same lines as we are going 
here. 

Dr. TaccartT: If it is agreeable to the committee I would suggest that Dr. 
Booth could give a more detailed description of what we are attempting to do. 

Senator BucHANAN: Don’t you think this committee should work pretty 
much along the same lines as these other inquiries? We are dealing with this 
whole matter in a general way and we get very mueh confused comparing one 
area with another where conditions are entirely different. Should we not deal 
in smaller areas too rather than just the problem as a whole? 

Dr. TAGGART: There is no doubt that you must break down your problems 
sufficiently to see the difference between the various localities. 

Senator BUCHANAN: That is what I mean. ! 

Dr. TaccarT: That is highly important. However, the evidence accumulated 
at Prince Edward Island would not only reveal the facts of their situation but 
in all probability would suggest lines of study for even tentative conclusions 
with respect to other similar areas. Therefore, the evidence they accumulate 
could likely have a value beyond the immediate locale. 

Senator CAMERON: Dr. Taggart, that is very true in the tree fruit study 
because: many of the principles involved there apply to the small low-income 
farms right across Canada. It is a very significant study in that respect. 

Dr. TaGGaRT: Yes. One aspect of the so-called, small farm problem which 
- does need careful examination is the income derived from other sources. It is 
quite obvious, surely, that no farm family in these days can live on an income 
of $250 or $350 a year. 

Senator McDonaLp: Those people would ee want to be called farmers. 

Dr. Taacart: No. 

Senator Hiccins: We have been talking about the Prairie provinces and 
the Maritime provinces. There is one province I would like to know. about, 
and that is Quebec. Travelling through that province by train I have observed 
a large number of fenced-off divisions of land, some of which have appeared 
to consist of not more than 15 or 20 acres. If one of these divisions constituted 
a single farm would the farmer be able to make a living off it? 

Senator BRADETTE: By specialized farming. 

Senator HiGgcGins: On just 20 acres? 

Senator BRADETTE: Oh, yes. 

Dr. Taccart: When Dr. Andal gives evidence I think you will find 
reference in his brief to capital investment with respect to farms in different 
areas and in different provinces. ; 

Senator Hiccins: I noticed that these divisions of land had good strong 
fences around them, and I assumed the farmers were not making a living off 
that land alone. 

Dr. TacGart: That is entirely true in the areas in Quebec province where 
the farms are small. Those people undoubtedly derive substantial income from 
other sources. : 

- Senator Hiccins: Such as lumbering? 
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Dr. TacGcart: Lumbering, fishing, construction work and various activities 
of that kind. It seems that in the eastern part of Quebec where specialized 
crops are not very well adapted they have no other possible means of income 
beyond the production of grass, hay and milk, which is typical of the good 
farming areas of Quebec. It is obvious that that type of area cannot sustain 
a family. 

Senator Hieetns: At our last meeting I made reference to the fisherman- 
farmer of Newfoundland. This man makes his living from fishing but he gets 
his food from his small farm. Sometimes he may sell a barrel of potatoes or 
something like that. His farm would consist of only seven or eight acres but 
he would get enough food from it to provide for his family for a year. 

Dr. TaGGaRT: You may have to develop some new definitions, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

The CHAIRMAN: Honourable senators, I want to thank Dr. Taggart very 
much for coming over here and giving us his time. I know he is a very busy 
man and I think we should show him our appreciation. 

Hon. SENATORS: Hear, hear. 

The CHAIRMAN: We also have with us this morning Dr. J. F. Booth, 
Director, Economics Division, Department of Agriculture. I think Dr. Booth has 
a short brief to present to us. 

Dr. J. F. BootH (Director, Economics Division, Department of Agriculture): 
Mr. Chairman and honourable senators, I have no particular observations to 
make today but I would like to introduce my colleague, Dr. Andal, who has 
a brief to present. 

Perhaps I might comment on a question raised by Senator McDonald, 
I think it was, with respect to the program in the Maritime provinces. We have 
an understanding with the province of Prince Edward Island, which resulted 
from an exchange of correspondence and a meeting with departmental officials 
here a few weeks ago, that we will undertake a project this year on the Island, 
-covering a representative group of farms in three areas on the island. The 
study will primarily deal with social and economic changes that have taken 
place in the province. With respect to Nova Scotia, we have had discussions 
with their provincial officials but the arrangements have not yet been com- 
pleted. We are not quite sure what will develop there yet. 

In addition to these studies we have a number of other studies across the 
country which all have a bearing upon the subject matter that you would be 
considering. 

Some of them deal with changes in farm organization in different 
provinces. This is one study that we carry on across the whole country, and 
it has been going on for some years, and we will continue it, to keep abreast of 
the changes taking place in farming in very general terms. 

There are also specific studies such as that of the beef cattle enterprise in 
Ontario; studies of ranching; and certain studies may be done of cost of produc- 
tion of agricultural products. We have completed certain work in that field 
in the past year at the request of the Agricultural Stabilization Board, and we 
are still awaiting instructions this year on that field of work. It is possible 
there will be some further work this year in connection with the cost of 
producing farm products, and of course a study made of that; also touching 
on many other aspects included in small farm projects. Those are some of the 
projects. Dr. Andal, however, is in charge of the section under which this work 
is conducted, and he may wish to say something further on this point. 

The Cuarrman: Thank you very much. Dr. Andal, are you ready now? 
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Senator McDonaup: Mr. Chairman, I wonder if it would be asking too 
much of Dr. Booth to have a list of the studies that have been made prepared, 
and if possible to give members of the committee copies of the reports of those 
studies and investigations and surveys that have been completed, and hen a 
list of the projects that are to be started this year? 


Dr. BootH: Yes, that could be done, Mr. Chairman. The list is very 
large, and it would take you back over a period of years. : 


Senator McDonatp: But I think you would know what would be helpful 
to members of this committee. 

Dr. BootH: We will do that. 

Senator McDona.Lp: If we could get such a list and get copies of these 
reports, I think it would be something invaluable to the members of this 
committee on this study. 

Dr. BooTH: We will do that, Mr. Chairman; we shall be very glad to do it 
indeed. Some of the studies have not resulted in published reports, senator, 
some of them are done for purposes of departmental administration and for 
general information useful to officials concerned in such matters, but most of 
_our studies have been published. 

Senator BRADETTE: What would be the time limit? Would the reports go 
back to 30 or 40 years, for instance? 


“Dr. Bootu: That would be up to the committee, Senator. Our work goes 
back to 1929, and we have completed some scores of studies in that period. 

Senator McDonaLp: I think we could leave that to the judgment of the 
officials as to what reports would be helpful. 

Senator BRADETTE: Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN: I think that is a very good suggestion, Senator McDonald. 

Senator Barsour: Mr. Chairman, this is a Land Use Committee. We have 
experimental farms in all the provinces, and I would suggest that we recom- 
mend to the farmers in general to make more use of the experimental farms 
as to what they should do, because they have the men there to tell them. 
The farmers can get their soil analysed, and ascertain what is the best fertil- 
izer to use, and what crops are most profitable to grow. I do not believe our 
farmers are making use of the experimental farms to the extent they should. 

The CHAIRMAN: Quite right. 


Senator CAMERON: Mr. Chairman, in introducing a new witness, it would 


be useful to the committee to have an account of his background and ’ qualifica-' 


tions, for the record. 


DR. M. E. ANDAL, ECONOMICS DIVISION, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE: 


Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Honourable senators, it is a pleasure to appear here before you. 

As to my background, I was brought up on a farm in northeastern Saskat- 
chewan, attended the University of Saskatchewan, and Michigan State Uni- 
versity, and joined the Department of Agriculture about 15 years ago; I was 
located at the regional office in Saskatoon, and came to headquarters in 1952, 
and have been here since. 

When Dr. Booth was here two weeks ago he indicated that there was a 
good deal of information on small farms. He also indicated that it would be 
possible to provide information on a number of questions that were raised at 
that time. I will attempt to present some of this to you. 
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~ It may be helpful, first of all, to give some indication of the extent of 
small farms in Canada and where they are located. The question was raised 
earlier this morning as to what is a small farm. It is very difficult to give a 
definition that is satisfactory to everyone. Generally, what is meant by a 
small farm is a farm which is too small to provide the operator and his family 
with what is considered to be an acceptable level of living. Figures are not 
available to show what the net income is of each farm in the country, so that 
other measures of farm size are used for this purpose These measures include the 
value of sales of farm products, the value of farm production, the capital 
investment in farms, and sometimes the size of farms in terms of acres. The 
difference between value of sales and value of production is that farm products 
which are produced and consumed in the home are included in the value of 
production but not included in the value of sales. 

Now, on the sales of farm products, the 1951 census provides the latest 
information on this matter, and this census indicated that 10 per cent of the 
farms in the country were part-time farms; 14 per cent had sales of farm 
products below $250; 38 per cent had a value of sales of between $250 and 
$2,500. Part-time farms were more frequent in the Maritime provinces, 
especially in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. Part-time farms accounted for 
21 per cent of all farms in the Maritime provinces; 12 per cent in the central 
provinces—Ontario and Quebec; 5 per cent in the Prairie provinces; and 17 
per cent in British Columbia. 

On the value of production, there is more recent information; the 1956 
census covered this. The 1956 census showed that about 21 per cent of farms 
in Canada produced farm products less than $1,200. 

The CHAIRMAN: Does that include those which are part-time farms? 

Dr. ANDAL: Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN: 21 per cent includes those which are part-time farms? 


Dr. ANDAL: Yes, it does. Two weeks ago, Senator Leonard asked whether 
there was a breakdown of these figures for different areas. Dr. Booth indicated 
there was, and I have some of the figures here. 55 per cent of the farms in the 
Maritimes produced what was estimated to be less than $1,200 worth of farm 
products; in Quebec the figure was 28 per cent; in Ontario, 19 per cent. In the 
Prairie provinces it was 8 per cent. In British Columbia, 46 per cent of the 
farms produced less than $1,200. 

Senator HorneR: What percentage in British Columbia? 

Dr. ANDAL: 46 per cent. These figures are available for every county 
in more detail just where these small farms are located. 

Another measure of farm size is real estate investment. This includes 

investment in land and buildings. Again, the 1951 census of agriculture is the 
most recent information on this aspect. Twenty-eight per cent of the farms 
had a real estate investment of less than $3950; 30 per cent had an invest- 
ment of between $3950 and $7450, while 42 per cent had an investment of 
more than $7450. The Maritime provinces had the lowest investment, followed 
by Quebec, Ontario, British Columbia and the Prairie provinces. 
Size of farms in terms of acreage is another measure. As with the other 
measures the improved acreage is not a completely satisfactory measure of 
farm size since a small but intensive farm can produce a fairly high income, 
and large but extensive farms might produce small incomes. However, the 
1951 census of agriculture showed that about 37 per cent of all the farms in 
Canada had less than 70 improved acres. 

Senator CAMERON: Would you read that again. 
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Dr. ANDAL: About 7 per cent of all farms had less than 70 improved 


acres. Another 24 per cent were in the 70- to 130-acre size group. In the ii 
Maritime provinces 80 per cent of all farms have less than 70 improved acres. — 


This ranges from 59 per cent in Prince Edward Island to nearly 100 per cent 
in Newfoundland. In Quebec the percentage is 52, and in Ontario, 41. In the 
Prairies 11 per cent of the farms had 70 acres of improved land or less. The 


farms are much larger on the Prairies in terms of acreage. In British Columbia ee 


85 per cent of the farms were in this category. 

Now each of these measures have limitations indicating just how many 
small farms there are. However, they suggest that perhaps one-third of the 
farms in the country are in the small farms category. This is a very sizable 
proportion of all the farms and it represents a large number of people. It 
should be pointed out however that not all of these small’farms are problem 


farms. For the purpose of the census a holding is called a farm if it has some ~~ 


agricultural operations—it might be a cow—and if it is three acres or more 
in size. If it is between one and three acres in size it must have value of 
products amounting to $250 or more so that these holdings can be very, very 
small indeed. 

Senator STAMBAUGH: That is value of products produced on that holding? 

Dr. ANDAL: Yes, to the extent of $250. Thus, many of the 575,000 farms 
shown in Canada are really not farms at all when considered in the usual 
sense. 

Senator SmitH (Kamloops): What percentage would that be? 

Dr. ANDAL: The census shows there are 575,000 farms in Canada but many 
-of them because they are so small are really not farms in the sense that we 
usually think of farms and they should therefore be eliminated from our 
thinking as farms. 

Senator STAMBAUGH: Have you any percentage figure on that? 

Dr. ANDAL: From these different measures I discussed a moment ago it 
seems that roughly one-third of them are small farms. 

Senator McpoONALD: In making up your census forms would it be) possible 
to include a question as to the production from these small farms under some 
other headings such as production from other than farms or something like 
that, so that you would not get them mixed up with real farms? It is 
not fair to the farmers to have a lot of these small productions included as 
coming from real farms when as a matter of fact they are not. 

Dr. ANDAL: There is such a category now and that takes care of the 


acreages less than three or more than one. Your suggestion is, I think, 


that this line should be higher than it is at present. 

They are required to make a census of agriculture, not a census of farms 
so that they are required to make a census of these small holdings. I men- 
tioned that about one-third of the farms in Canada were in this small farms 
category. Many of these, however, are not problem farms. Many of them 
are places of residence of people who carry on some farming operations. but 
who get a substantial part of their income from off-farm employment. The 
sale of products from these farms may not amount to a great deal, but this, 
together with the off-farm income, and the desirable qualities of the location 
for a home probably makes this a desirable type of life. 

Closely related to this group is another which might be called residential 
farmers. These have full-time jobs in a city or town and raise a few farm 
products purely as a hobby. In both cases they are people who work in 
towns and cities and who prefer to live in the country. Other of these small 
farms are those operated by older people in semi-retirement. Many older 
~ people who have farmed all their lives do not wish to move into the city. 
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_ They remain living on the farm but do not carry on the same scale of 
operations that they once did. Also they have no desire to increase the 
scale of their operation but wish to have a comfortable place to live and a 
place where they can raise some of the farm products they require as well 


as to carry on some farm production for sale. Some of the small farms are 


just beginning their farming career and usually need to start out in a modest 
scale. There are others on small farms who wish to have a great deal of 


- independence and at the same time are not concerned about getting the latest 


conveniences and therefore they prefer a small scale operation. There are 


_ others who have limited ability and responsibility and find that small farms 


provide a desirable place and way to make a living. 

Although the above suggests that there is a place for some small farms it 
is hoped that this might be one of the questions your Committee might in- 
vestigate and determine the extent to which this is so. It is for the balance 
of the small farms, those which represent full-time or near full-time work 


-and whose operator desire to improve their position, that represent what 


- might be called the small farm problem. It is the problem of these farms 


which I think should get the major emphasis in a study of small farms. 
The number of these very small holdings is indicated by the fact that 
14 per cent of these small farms, that is with a value of production in 1955 of 


- Jess than $1,200, had a total acreage of less than 10. Twenty-nine per cent of 


all of these small farms had less than 10 improved acres. 89 per cent of 
them had less than 70 improved acres. 

This is another indication of the size of smal] holdings. 

Senator SmitH (Kamloops): Are you still talking about the breakdown 
of one-third of the total farms? 

Dr. ANDAL: Yes. 

Senator SmitH (Kamloops): You are still referring in these last figures to 


farms within that one-third? 


Dr. ANDAL: That is right. 

Senator STAMBAUGH: Do you class farms with 70 cultivated acres as being 
within that one-third? 

The CHAIRMAN: If their income is less than $1,200. 

Dr. ANDAL: Yes. About one-third of the farms in the country contain less 
than 70 acres. There are also other measures: value of farm products sold and 
value of farm products produced, which indicate that about one-third of the 
farms in the country are small. I don’t think any of these measures are absolute. 


‘You cannot say that a farm with less than 70 improved acres is a small farm, 


- because some farms of that size are large business operations. These are rough 


measures which indicate the number of small farms in the country. 

Senator BUCHANAN: In other words, the two breakdowns don’t neces- 
sarily coincide? 

Dr. ANDAL: That is right.. 

Senator STAMBAUGH: The point I wanted to establish was whether the 
farm with 70 cultivated acres was still classified as being within one-third of the 
total farms. 

Senator Horner: I would not think that is necessarily so. 

Dr. AnDAL: One of the classifications, that on acreage, shows that about 
one-third of the farms had less than 70 improved acres. 

Senator WALL: May I ask, is that one-third we are talking about subject 
to the two measurements, the acreage and the amount of income derived 


‘from it? 
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Dr. ANDAL: They are separate. : 
The importance of agriculture on the small farms is indicated by the fact 


that although 21 per cent of the farms in Canada had a value of production 


of less than $1,200 these farms had only four per cent of the improved land in © 


the country. They had only three per cent of the cattle, they had only three 
per cent of the pigs and only four per cent of the hens and chickens. So, this 
group of small farms represented a small part of the total agriculture, even 
though the numbers represent a clearly larger proportion of the total number 
of farms. 


Senator McGranp: Have you any breakdown of that by provinces? 


Dr. ANDAL: I think there is a breakdown available, but I do not have the 
figures with me. 


Somewhat over a third of mew reported having a car and about a fifth of 


them reported having a truck and a tractor. Although 21 per cent of all farms 


were classed as non-commercial on this basis, non-commercial farmers not liv- 
ing on the farm amounted to 26 per cent of the total non-resident farmers. In 
Quebec 28 per cent of the farms were non-commercial but the non-commercial 
farmers made up 80 per cent of those farmers not living on the farm. That many 
of these farms are really residences is indicated by the fact that as large a oe 
portion of these had electric power as did all farms. 

The large number of part-time and very small farms is significant in com- 
paring average incomes of all farms (including the large number of very small 


ones) with average incomes of non-farm groups. The average income of all 


farms is reduced by the small farms. The small farmers get considerable in- 


come from non-farm sources. The amount of this income is not known and it ~ 


is therefore not included in the income of farmers. 

Cash income from the sale of farm products for the Maritime provinces 
amounted to an average of about $2,150 per farm for the three years 1955-57 
During the same period it was $3,200 in Quebee and about $5,550 in Ontario. 
The average for the prairie provinces was $4,900 and in British Columbia it 
was about $4,600. 

Some Reasons for the Persistence of Small Farms: 

Senator Wall asked the question two weeks ago what is the nature ‘of the 
problem that makes for these non-economic units. Dr. Booth indicated that at 
least part of the problem was the question of farm size. Agricultural tech- 
nology is advancing rapidly and capital requirements are becoming increasingly 


higher. Many of the small farms just do not have sufficient capital and other 


resources to acquire additional land, to add livestock enterprises or to adopt land 
improvement practices, which would increase the income of the farm. In some 
areas too there are inadequate soil resources. The land is just too poor to sup- 
port cultivated crops. Part of the problem too is the result of settlement pat- 
terns and policies established in the past when farmers were settled on holdings 
which may have been adequate in size at the time but with advancing tech- 
nology the holdings have become inadequate in size. After an area becomes 
fully settled it is not easy to consolidate farms into economic units. 

In one of our publications, The Economic Annalist, Dr. Abell reported on 


a study and gave some reasons for the persistence of small farms. This was 


based on a study in two areas of Manitoba where there are a large number of 
small farms. Almost one-half of the farmers said that they were satisfied with 
the present size of their farms. Those who were not satisfied had different levels 
of ambition. Most of those farming on 80 acres or less said they would like to 


have a quarter section of land, and the ideal for most of those who had a quarter 


section was to acquire a half section. In spite of the small acreage of the farms 
and the low receipts from the farm operations, and in spite of the fact that few 


of the men could be considered old, very few of the farmers planned to abandon 4 
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farming for a different occupation. About 85 per cent of them said that they 
had no intention of leaving for another occupation. Sixty per cent of all the 
_ farm operators with sons said they wanted their boys to be farmers. In one of 
) the areas, and among those families with children aged 15 or older, only 30 
_per cent of the families had one or more children completing grade 9. In both 
_ of these areas 40 per cent of the present farm operators got their farms either 
_ from their fathers or fathers-in-law. An even greater proportion, 60 per cent, 
' planned to pass their present farm on to a member of their family, These farms 
will, therefore, still be small when taken over by the next generation. 
In regard to credit, 80 per cent of all the men said that they would be able 
to borrow money if they so desired. Many, however, said that they hesitated 
to enlarge their farms or farm businesses because they dislike or fear credit 
for various reasons. About one-half of the farmers said that they were satisfied 
with their present level of living. Another 25 per cent said that they were 
_ fairly satisfied. In one of the areas about half of those who said that they were 
satisfied gave personal or social reasons such as friendship, religious or family 
_bonds as a basis for their satisfaction. A large majority of the operators said 
_ that they preferred to live in their own community rather than any other. The 
main reasons for this were that they knew everyone in the community and that 
they lacked knowledge about other communities. There are, therefore, a wide 
variety of reasons why small farms exist and persist. 
Capital Investment and Efficient Operation. At the previous meeting, 
- Senator Golding raised the question of what would be an economic and efficient 
unit for farm operation. Senator Smith asked about the capital necessary in 
various kinds of farming. Capital requirements vary a good deal depending on 
_the type of the farm. They vary according to the kind of farm organization 
and they vary according to tenure and operating arrangements. Farms which 
emphasize feeding of livestock and which depend to some extent on purchased 
feed would not require as high capital investment in land. Farms which have 
some kind of leas¢ or credit arrangement do not require as high an investment 
by the operator. This would apply in cases where the real estate itself was 
rented or in cases where livestock and feed are provided under some kind of 
credit arrangement. Farm operators who rely on hiring custom work would 
not require as high investments in machinery and equipment. Also operators 
-who have above mechanical skills can do very satisfactorily with secondhand 
equipment which can be obtained for much less than the price of new equip- 
ment. There are differences, too, in the size of income which operators wish 
to get. There are also differences in the amount of labour that operators 
have at their disposal. Labour and capital, to some extent at least, can be 
substituted for one another. Where a great deal of family labour must be 
-employed in the farm business this cuts down to some extent on capital 
requirements. Real estate values vary, too, depending on location. Nearness 
to cities, towns, highways,-good roads, schools and other facilities generally 
mean higher real estate values and higher capital requirements. All of these 
things and no doubt others affect the amount of capital required. Thus, 
although-no clear-cut answer can be given to the question of capital require- 
ments, it is useful, I think, to examine the capital investment in various parts 
of the country. i 
The 1951’census provided information on farm investment. The average 
investment per farm in Newfoundland was about $5,400, in New Brunswick it 
was about $6,000, in Nova Scotia $6,500 and in Prince Edward Island about 
“$8,600. The average investment in Quebec farms was about $10,400. In Ontario, 
Manitoba and*« Saskatchewan the average investment per farm was about 
$17,000. In Alberta it was $21,200 and in B.C. about $15,500. 
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This is an average overall, and the prrormelicn is obtained from the census. 
We have other information obtained in surveys, and in these surveys it includes é 
just the commercial farms, so that the average investment for these surveys | 
will be considerably higher than the investment shown in the census, which 
includes these very small farms. a 
Senator WaLL: May I intervene to ask this question? These are 1951 ; 
figures. Would we have any kind of a guess.as to what the revised figures — 
may be for this year, considering the rise in the price of land ae everything ~ 
else: would it be an additional 30 per cent factor, 35 per cent? I only ask for — 
a very rough guess. There would be a difference, of course. 
Dr. ANDAL: Yes, the values would be up some since that time. They were, 4 
of course, published as average land values. I don’t remember what they are. | 
Senator BarsBour: Are these 1951 census figures? 


Dr. AnpAL: Yes. In addition to the land value there is more investment 4 
now in machinery and livestock than there used to be. 


Senator CAMERON: There would not be so much change in land values, — 
but there is some. For: example, you could buy a binder for $4,500 in 1951. 
Today it would cost $6,100. 4 
Senator Horner: The report on Manitoba is very interesting. The per- — 
centage that are satisfied is quite large. But I wonder whether your survey of — 
Manitoba would include, for example, figures on the Hutterites, or statistics FE: 
of what they produce? 
Dr. ANDAL: No, this survey did not include the Hutterite colonies. 


Senator CAMERON: Is it true that, wherever there are Hutterite colonies, q 
they were not included at all? 


Dr. ANDAL: They would be included in the census figures. 
Senator CAMERON: But not in your studies? 


Dr. ANDAL: In surveys of our department we tet go to normal — 
commercial farming operations. a 
These investment figures from survey farms do not necessarily represent — 
the most desirable investment but they probably represent the average invest- — 
ment for fairly typical and normal commercial farming operations. 
A study of 83 poultry dairy farms in Nova Scotia indicated the investment. 
- was about $15,000. In 1955 and 1956 in Ontario 37 farms with 10 to 20 dairy © 
' cows had an average investment of $32,000 while 65 farms with 21 to 30 dairy — 
cows had an investment of $40,000. Fifty-six general dairy farms had an — 
- investment of $23,000. One hundred and seventy-three beef hog farms had an 
average investment of $23,000. Thirty-six general poultry farms had an | 
investment of about $29,000 . Moving over to the Prairie provinces data for: 
1955 showed that the investment for a half section farm was $29,000 and for © 
a three-quarter section farm $42,500. These were on medium productivity — 
soils. 4 
In Saskatchewan the investment on farms with high soil productivity was | 
$27,500 for a half section farm, $55,000 for one section farms and $120,000 for’ 
two to three section farms. With the mechanization which has taken place one — 
man with a small amount of hired labour can quite easily handle a one to two ~ 
section wheat farm. Studies in Alberta showed that the investment for a — 
quarter section mixed farm on high quality soil was about $20,000 and on — 
medium soil about $15,000. For half section farms these figures were about 
$30,000 and $26,000, respectively. These figures give some indication of the — 
amount of capital required for an efficient family farm. v 


Senator SmiItH (Kamloops): What is the influence of irrigation farming © 
,in Alberta? Is that influence reflected in the capital figure you have mentioned? A 
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Dr. ANDAL: No, that is not reflected in here. This was a survey in a 


| mixed farming area in the northern part of the province where there is no 
- irrigation. 


Senator BUCHANAN: In arriving at this capital amount for a farm, suppose 


_ there is a residence on the farm worth up to $20,000. This is so in many cases. 
4 Do they take the full value in or do they have some method of arriving at a 
_ lesser value? 


Dr. ANDAL: That represents a problem in getting values of farm real estate. 


What we endeavour to do is to get farmers to estimate what their property 


would sell for if it were being sold on the market. In using that method the 


buildings are often valued for considerably less than it would cost to build 


them. 
Senator BUCHANAN: In other words, we can assume that, generally speak- 


_ ing, the values that you use are much below the actual replacement value? ¥ 


Dr. ANDAL: That is correct. 
‘ Senator McGranp: I believe I understood you to say that the investment 


- on a farm in New Brunswick is about $8,000. You spoke about 70 improved 


farm acres. What I would like to get is the relationship between the $8,000 
investment and the 70 improved acres. In eastern Canada you may have a 


| large farm of 250 acres including woodland, and less than 70 acres would be 


under cultivation. I would take it you mean under tillage when you say 
improved? 
Dr. ANDAL: Yes. 


Senator McGranp: But a lot of what you would consider as “improved” 
land might contribute substantially to the family income, for I suppose that 
you would not consider woodland to be improved land. 


Dr. ANDAL: That is correct. 
Senator McGranp: Is there any way in which you can relate these 70 


improved acres to this figures of $8,000 of investment? 


Dr. ANDAL: According to the 1951 census the average investment in New 


- Brunswick was $6,000. That was the average for all farms in the province. 


Senator BArBourR: Have you got the average income? 

Dr. ANDAL: There is a figure for that average income but I do not have it 
with me. The average income figure would be for income from farming opera- 
tions. There are no statistics yet to show how much income is derived from 
activities other than farming. The census may have information showing the 
relationship between investment on farms and the size of farms, but I do not 
have that information here. 

Senator MacDonatp: Dr. Andal, what is meant by investment in this case? 
Does it involve real estate, livestock and farm equipment? 

Dr. ANDAL: Yes, those three items are involved. Real estate includes land 
and buildings, and there is livestock and there is farm machinery and equimpent. 

Senator MacDonatp: Thank you. 

Dr. ANDAL: Senator McGrand at the last meeting asked whether the Bureau 


of Statistics would get information on farm values when the census is taken. 


Information on real estate values, equipment values and livestock values was 
obtained in the 1951 census but this information was not obtained in the 1956 
census. It is planned however, to obtain this information in the next census. 

I would now like to turn to a consideration of land use and changes in land 


use in Canada particularly with respect to its relation to the small farm. The 
use of land assumes major importance when the resources are inadequate in 


- terms of the level of incomes which are desired. In 1956 the land area in 
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farms was 173.9 million acres. This is slightly lower than 1951. The change 4 
in land area in farms, however, varied in the different regions. In the Atlantic — 


provinces, the land area in 1956 was 6.9 million acres, which was a drop of 11.9 
per cent since 1951. This was particularly noticeable in Nova Scotia and New ~ 


Brunswick. In the Central provinces a total of 35.8 million acres was in farms _ 
in 1956 representing a decrease of 5.1 per cent since 1951. In the Prairie prov- | 


inces an increase of 2.3 per cent took place from 1951 to 1956 raising the farm 


land area to 126.7 million acres. In British Columbia a decrease of 3.5 per ~ 
cent took place. The net result shows that increases in the Prairie provinces, — 
mainly in northern areas, offset decreases elsewhere in Canada. 

While this change in farm land area was taking place, there was also a 
considerable reduction in the number of farms. This was in the. form /of 
- consolidation of farm units and the abandonment of other farms. An overall 
decrease of 7.7 per cent in the number of farms took place. The greatest change 
in numbers was made in the central region and Prairie provinces, but the | 
highest percentage change—17.5 per cent—took place in the Atlantic provinces. 

Senator MacDonaLp: Have you got the breakdown for the Atlantic prov- 
inces? For instance, would you know what: the production was in Prince 
Edward Island? Have you got that breakdown? 

Dr. ANDAL: Is this the number of farms, or the area? 

Senator MacDonatp: The decrease between 1951 and 1956. 

The CHAIRMAN: Of the number of farms? 

Dr. ANDAL: It was 7 per cent; 34 per cent in Newfoundland; 10 per cent 
in Nova Scotia; and 16 per cent in New Brunswick. 

The net effect of both the change in farm land area and the number of 
farms was an increase in the average size of farm in all parts of Canada. 
Since mechanization was easier to apply and it was started earlier it is not 
surprising that an increase of 9.6 per cent took place in the average size of 
farms in the Prairie provinces. 

The next region in terms of increase in average farm size was the Atlantic 
provinces, where the increase was 6.8 per cent. j 

Another important change during the period from 1951 to 1956 was the _ 
change in livestock numbers. Inventories were larger for all kinds of livestock 
in Canada in 1956, with the exception of swine. The most important change 
was the large increase in beef cattle. While the main increase was in. 
Western Canada, the percentage increase in the Maritime and Central prov- 
inces was about 25 per cent over 1951 figures. 

I would like to refer to the trend of reduced acreages in farms and 
improved land which has been going on in the Atlantic region and in the 
Central provinces for a number of years. This is illustrated in the case of — 
Nova Scotia and Ontario. These provinces are used since the Economics a 
Division had occasion to study the history of land use in these provinces for a 
conference on conservation which was held at Queen’s University in 1943, and 
for meetings of the National Advisory Committee on Conservation which was 
held in Lethbridge in 1947. The preent area in farms in Nova Scotia is less 
than one-half of the maximum acreage which existed in 1891. In Ontario 
the present area in farms has been maintained at about the same level since 
about 1881, but the improved acreage dropped about 12 per cent from 1891, 
which was the peak census-year. In Nova Scotia, the present improved acreage 
is only about one-third the maximum which was attained in 1891. 

Senator STamMBAUGH: When you_say improved acreage, do you count 
pasture? 


Dr. Anpau: If it is seeded pasture it is enaea in the improved acreage. 
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_. In spite of this very large decrease in the land and farms and in the 
improved acreage in Nova Scotia the production did not go down accordingly. 
Since 1941, for example, the improved acreage in Nova Scotia has gone down 
by 22 per cent. The physical volume of production from farms, however, 
had gone down by only about 5 per cent. This means that the productivity! 
per acre is rising due to improved farming practices, and fertilizer and drainage 
raises the productivity per acre. 
Senator BARBouR: Have you the decrease for Prince Edward Island? 


Dr. AnDAL: The productivity per acre in Prince Edward Island rose higher 
than in the other Maritime provinces during this period. I think the pro- 
ductivity per acre increased for Prince Edward Island about 60 per cent from 
the middle thirties to the 1950’s. These data show a considerable withdrawal 
of land from crop use, particularly in certain sections of the country, and points 
to the inability of the land to produce farm crops, and it also suggests that 
the land might be used for other purposes, such as grazing, forestry and 
recreation. » 

In view of the recent increase in numbers of cattle, particulary beef cattle 
in the Maritimes, a measure of fuller utilization of the unimproved acreage 
probably has been made. Since the proportion of unimproved land in farms 
is relatively large and increasing, your committee may wish to consider whether 
some of these lands could be better used for community pastures, for forests, 
and for recreation, or possibly other uses. 

There is another group of farms which do not have the efficiency advantage 
of large farms. These are the farms with the value production of about 
$2,500 to $4,000. These are not exactly small farms, but the income obtained 
“is not adequate for the standard of living they wish to have. While not the 
subject in the earlier part of this statement they are a category of farms that 
are deserving of consideration by this committee. Possibly the problems of 
these farms are of the type that can be met by a greater application or use of 
services and facilities provided by provincial and federal departments of 
agriculture and by colleges of agriculture. Such facilities might include an 
extension in the use of credit, and generally the application of other scientific 
knowledge to increase efficiency. 

Solutions to the small farms problem are not easily found. The matter 
is a complex one, and it would seem that study should be given to a number 
of matters which might help to yield solutions. There will, however, never be 
a completely satisfactory solution to this question. There will always be small 
farms, just as there will always be low incomes in any other sector of the 
economy. As small farms become larger other farms become larger as well. 
There will always remain a number of farms that are considerably smaller 
than the average, and smaller than considered to be an efficient size of unit. 
Recognizing this point of view, however, does not dismiss consideration of the 
problem. The functions of departments and colleges of agriculture include 
striving to improve the status of these small operators and to help them meet 
their problems. ; : ; 

In this connection perhaps I might leave for the Committee’s consideration 
suggestions for study. It would seem that study needs to be made in specific 
areas in which these small farms exist to determine why the farms remain 
small. This would involve appraising the potential of these areas. It would 
mean a fitting together the information on soil and other physical features 
of the area with information on type of farming and the organization of 
farms which prevail. An appraisal would need to be made to determine whether 
or not adjustments could be made in the farming to permit improvements in 
income up to some acceptable standard. Where adjustments in farming are 
possible and likely to provide acceptable income, study would need to be made 
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as to how these could be brought about. It might be that a special kind of 
credit program would be of assistance to some farmers in either enlarging 
their land holdings or by adding intensive crop or livestock enterprises. It 
may be that such capital needs to be accompanied by advice in its use so 
that the operations of the farm benefits from wise management. It may be 
_ that special extension programs are required to reach this group of farms. 
For the younger members of the family it may mean special vocational training 
so that the new generation of farmers are better versed in the advancing 
_ technology. 

Such studies of the poténtial of the area will no doubt indicate in some cases 
that adjustments in farming will not provide the level of living which _ is 
considered to be acceptable. In such cases consideration might be: given to 
alternative uses for the land. This may be in forestry, parks, or other recreation. 


This would also involve relocation of these who wish to move to other areas — 


and for those who wish to move in other occupations. In such areas it may 
mean providing vocational training for people who wish to move to other 
occupations and the establishment of more adequate employment facilities 
to inform people of job opportunities elsewhere. They may suggest some kind 
of rehabilitation program which would assist families to find new and better 
opportunities elsewhere. 

Senator WALL: Mr. Chairman, may I intervene at this point and ask is it 
Dr. Andal’s suggestion that there be rather pilot-type studies made in special 
areas or regions? Would that be a fair interpretation of what you are driving 
at, Dr. Andal? 

Dr. ANDAL: Yes I think that these kinds of studies would indicate the 
type of adjustment that was needed in each of the areas. It seems to me that 
no single solution is applicable to all of these small farm areas, that each has 
to be examined to see what the nature of the problem is in each area. 

Senator WALL: Then, let me move a step further: there may be five or six 
pilot-type studies in five or six different areas, each having specialized problems 
in a sense, and from those special pilot-type studies you should arrive at some 
generalization, some principles applicable to that particular area but not equally 
applicable to some other area where the problems might differ. 

Dr. AnDAL: I would think so. In considering what should be done about 
the matter, your committee may wish to review what has been done in the 
United States where they have been and are now facing a similar problem. I 
will just indicate briefly something about the Rural Development program in 
the United States: this is a program that has been set up to meet the problem 
of low income on small farms. y 

Although assistance is provided by the Federal Government it is managed by —_ 
state, country and local committees. In each area it brings together various 
groups of people, farm, school, church, service clubs, business, industry and 
others. This “Rural Development Program” has an objective aimed at bringing 
all agencies into one unified effort to alleviate the low income farm probem. 
The program has three basic aims: 


1. To strengthen industry in low-income areas and widen the range of 
off-farm opportunities. 


2. To help families who want to stay in farming gain the tools, land and 
information that will permit them to farm successfully. 


3. To help all people in these areas arm themselves with adequate train- 
ing and good health. 
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The assistance that may be extended to any area that has a substantial 


- number of disadvantaged farms or farm families may be one or more of the 


following: 


1. Intensive on-the-farm educational assistance to the farm family in 
appraising and resolving its problems. 

2. Assistance and counselling to local groups in appraising their resources 
for improvement in agriculture or introduction of industry designed to 
supplement farm income. 

3. Co-operation with other agencies and groups in furnishing all possible 
information as to existing employment opportunities, particularly to 
farm families having under-employed workers. 

4. In cases where the farm family, after analysis of its opportunities and 
existing resources, finds it advisable to seek a new farming venture, the 
providing of information, advice, and counsel in connection with making 

such a change. 

Although agricultural extension and improvement are considered important, 
the Rural Development Program points out the fact that a solution to the 
problem cannot come from efforts of the agricultural sector alone. It requires 
the efforts of all parts of the economy. The program is noteworthy too, in that 
it draws upon the efforts and leadership of the people themselves for its progress 
and success. Governmental agencies act in a supporting role supplying technical 
and administrative assistance. 

There is a good deal of statistical information on the material I have dis- 
cussed. Some tables have been selected in the event that you may wish to 
include them in your records. Mr. Stutt, who assisted in the preparation of 
this material, has other statistical tables to which you may wish to refer 
during the course of your deliberations. 

(For selected list of tables see appendix “A” at end of today’s proceedings) 

Senator McDonaLp (Kings): Mr. Chairman, I think we have listened to 
one of the best papers we have had. We are deeply indebted to these 
gentlemen and to the Economic Division for the time spent in the preparation 
of this material; it has required a great deal of research. 


Senator WALL: Mr. Chairman, may I follow up the concept of the Rural 
Development Program, and ask the witness whether it would be possible to 
get a private summary of such a program, not only as to its basic purpose 
as outlined in a general form, but the actual operation of such a program in 
some private area in the United States, showing the breakdown of the type 
of people engaged in it, the kind of organization that is set up, the educational 
program and other information needed to get it moving, and what has been 
accomplished? 

I think the concept is a tremendously important one, and one which 
part of the findings of this committee might point to. 

Dr. ANDAL: There is a good deal of written material on the Rural Develop- 
ment Program in the United States. This indicates the organization at the 
local level and the procedure for analyzing the situation. The material gives 
examples of the kind of work that is being done. 

Senator BucHANAN: Has the organization been in operation long enough 
that we can arrive at a conclusion as to whether or not it has been successful 
in its developments, or are they just at the experimental stage? 

Dr. ANDAL: The program started, I believe in 1955. They have taken 
demonstration groups in 63 counties—that is as of last August—and it is 
still consideted to be in the experimental stage. Many people speak optimis- 
tically of the program, and it seems to be encouraging, but I think it is true 
-to say it is still somewhat in the experimental stage. 
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Senator BuCHANAN: Senator Wall’s suggestion was that if we could get one 
specific instance where they have proceeded along these lines, rather than the 
general picture, we could then decide as to our expectation of what we would 
be able to do here. 

Senator WALL: Yes. I am interested in the basic concept of all the people 
concerned in an area. It is of tremendous importance for our democratic 
milieu, as it were, because we sometimes expect organized Bove to do» 
more than we should expect under our set-up. 

Senator McGranp: In what States is this program being eared on? Is it 
in problem areas such as Alabama? 


Dr. Anpat: I believe they are in most of the States, including the northern ~ 


States where there are problem areas, such as low income farming areas. 

Senator HorRNER: What is the organization called? 

Dr. ANDAL: It is called the Rural Development Program, and involves the 
co-operation of all of the different agencies who are working with the farms. 

The CHAIRMAN: It is not a survey body, such as this Land Use Committee? 

Dr. ANDAL: It is an operating group. 

Senator SmiTH (Kamloops): Would the steering committee consider devot- 
ing one session of our hearings to a further review of what has been accom- 
plished by this Rural Development Program? 

I agree with what has already been said, that this is one of the most 
enlightening things that has come before our committee, and I think we could 
well afford to get a little more general knowledge on it. By doing so, it might 
eliminate a lot of time later in our deliberations. It would seem to me most 
valuable to us if Dr. Andal could suggest to the steering committee the best 
way by which further knowledge could be obtained of what has been done ‘so 
far by this program. 

Dr. ANDAL: We would be pleased to discuss this with the steering 
committee. 

Senator BrapETTE: Mr. Chairman, are those inquiries in the United States 
being made under the central government or state jurisdiction? 

Dr. AnDaL: It is managed by the different states, although the central 
government does provide some assistance to the local groups to carry on the 
‘program. 

Senator BrapETTE: As has been mentioned, the operation is a good one, 
but here we have no jurisdiction over the different provinces in Canada. 

Senator Barsour: The small farm problem is tied in with school districts, 
churches, co-operatives and one thing and another. I think we would have to 
consider them altogether in order to get at the root of the troubles. 

Senator Cameron: Mr. Chairman, do you think Dr. Andal could arrange 
to have a representative of the Rural Development Program come to one of 
our meetings? 

Dr. AnDAL: Perhaps Dr. Booth might comment on that. 

Dr. BootH: Mr. Chairman, I would think it would be quite possible to 
have that done, if the committee wished to hear such representation. 

The CHAIRMAN: We will take that up in the steering committee. 

Mr. Stutt, did you prepare any statistics to give to the committee? 

Mr. Strutt: Not at this time, Mr. Chairman. Some of the tables are 
attached to Dr. Andal’s presentation today. 

Senator McDonaLp (Kings): These tables that were prepared by Dr: Andal 
will form part of our report of the proceedings this morning. 


\ 


peat a very us ful presentation, 
adjourned. 
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Selected List of Tables 
Agricultural Land Occupancy and Use in Canada, 1956. 


Number and Area of Farms, 1956 and 1951. 


(a) Changes in Livestock Numbers in the Maritime Region, 1951-56. 
(b) Changes in Livestock Numbers in the Central Region, 1951-56. 


(c) Changes in Livestock Numbers in Canada, Prairie Provinces 
and British Columbia, 1951-56. 


Area in Farms, Improved and Unimproved in the Province of 
Ontario. 


Area in Farms, Improved and Unimproved in the Province of 
Quebec. i 


Area in Farms, Improved and Unimproved in the Province of Nova 
Scotia. 


Occupied, Improved and Unimproved Land in Selected Counties of 
Ontario. 


Changes in Acreage from Census Year of Maximum Area of 
Improved Land (Six Selected Counties of Ontario). 


Total Occupied, Improved and Unimproved. Change from Peak 
Year of Improved Land and Percentage Change (Ten Selected 
Counties of Quebec). 


Changes in Acreage from Census Year of Maximum Area of 
Improved Land (Six Selected Counties of Nova Scotia). 
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- LAND USE IN CANADA 


TABLE 3 (a) 


CHances IN Livestock NumpBers 1n THE Maritime Recion 1951-1956 


Prince: Ddward Island). cae ck ol 
INOW SCOUT. ee ke 


Prince Edward Island.......... 
INOVAUSCOtIa Ns alee alee) 


Prince Edward Island.......... 
ING.VarOCOLLA army oa or oe Meare Je. 


1951 


number 
Cows FOR MILK 


38,909 
78,970 
82,362 
200,241 


Baer Cattrir 


59,015 
87,232 
79,535 
225,782 


SHEEP 


34,386 
95,396 
55, 223 
185,005 


SWINE 


72,499 
48,216 
78,393 
199, 108 


PouULTRY 


978,019 
1,630,305 
1, 230, 565 
3,838, 889 


Source: Census of Agriculture. 


Change 
1956 1951-56 
% 

43,811 +12.6 
82,805 + 4.9 
85,581 + 3.9 
212,197 + 6.0 
79,889 +35.4 
104,620 +19.9 
98 , 064 +23.3 
282,573 +25 .2 
33,356 — 3.0 
83,215 —12.8 
63, 980 +15.8 
180,551 — 2.4 
46 , 676 — 35.6 
32,670 —32.2 
53, 856 —31.3 
133 , 202 —33.1 
812,343 —16.9 
1,908,524 a Ae: 
1,124,585 — 8.6 
3,845,452 + .2 
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Source: Census of Agriculture 


vere 


TABLE, 33 (o) 


“Curanens IN Tinisroon Pheer is IN THE Cenmnat ucion nee ‘ ; aii 
951-1956 re 
Change 
ae aT : 1951 1956 1951-56 
é number % 

: Cows For Mix 7 
Quebec noma c) Serenity ch tel s daionee 895, 539 1,054, 297 +17.7 
HOTT UDIOM AR Se ei Min ereetatocech baals eae ruske 922,116 1 025, 907 +11.3 

PC COAPE TRO STOR eS ie ele wre « ey 1,817,655 Bs ‘080, 204. +14.4 
Spat Brrr CatriE 
uohaeer ut. 3, bet liarbee ol cs ne ia 745,301 947, 882 +97 2 
ULE AS ee 1,543,759 1,875,763 421.5 
_ Central PRET ON Ee ie yey ae Sy oes pire ie 2, 289,060 2,823 , 645 +23 .4 
SHEEP 
ere eer tt Oy 316,418 338, 600 5-700 
TRON Ne a ok ENN, Lites ie ve lehel wat 360, 201 393,811 + -9.3-°— 
Central Region ge Seg eee aa 676,619 732,411 + 8.2 
% SWINE 
Oh PC eens ee 1,108,306 887,094 —20.0 
SA GR nS ei ee 1,755,490 1,548, 280 ais 
Weniral teploness 3 dees) cae sd sc cak s wae 2,863,796 2,435,374 —15.0 
; PovuutTry 
OA eee oak eer 10,090,003 10,882, 982 te ax 
(ORT SUG Si 8 We pcan ee ie ae ae 23,767,391 24 , 933,604 + 4.9 
PONG T RARE GION ED five wis inisee vheecevs Wagd chi 4 33 , 857 , 394 35,816, 086 + 5.8 
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=) igh TABLE 3 (c) 


CHANGES IN Livestock NuMBERS, CANADA, 
1 


dl 


Prarrig Provinces AND Britiso Conumsia, 


951-56 
Re, Change 
1951 1956 1951-56 
Ns number % 
Cows For MILK 
CHARON Wait etre eral i. fete ee a 3,758,157 3,892,975 + 3.4 
Manitoba..... Hips eye oe a ene ee 284,610 222 ,990 —21.7 
ASK UC OWA dra nba Vai ais din s\oce to? 401,317 272 , 226 —32.2 
NID ERA Ee rama ts ey areas been, Us hoe < Goee 359 ,030 282 , 200 —21.4 
PraiirioeleeOwINCeS. fa euge Mite ipetey es ifeed 2 seer < ace 1,044 ,957 777,416 —25.6 
Brivishe@orumbiagers ee seh, ae 2 NS 108,765 90,157 —17.1 
® Brrr Carrie 
pe omaha. eae , iui elit aes fa es aa 4,612,849 7,126,428 +54.5 
INFANT CODA) be Neer ee eee ert 386 ,573 648 , 490 207.8 
Sasikatehe wany aces setae = ce ko vith 873 , 532 1,596 ,806 +82.8 
AND CRUA tie veneer renner ks Foal aN 1,203 ,989 2,167,011 +80.0 
AMEE LO VATICOS Natal tar el Pel cat cated al. 2,464,094 4,412,307 +79.1 
IB rntis a onumm yam emery reese secs) coasts ene 212,493 332 ,702 +56.6 
SHEEP 
(CHATENGIER, A cco DE | ae ale a 1,478 , 737 1,638,194 +10.8 
PVEATHLO Dame eee neers AN leet Moku ah 65,481 tan L228 +11.7 
SaAskahcDewaninue ia teaser wieake von fe 136,136 142 ,696 + 4.8 
PAIenna weeret Ninny een hina. Se. k yh 330 , 503 404 , 820 +22.5 
IDraricy SrOvIM CES ree re is ae fect soe A 10) 620 , 639 +16.6 
British Columbian err eancsc eetee 2 67,474 86,053 +27.5 
SWINn 
Sava CaM Pace Ree hele mate le ters a ALL, 4,915,987 4,732,799 — 3.7 
[eine Oe alla ea gee 337,953 310,423 25, 
Saskavchewatler, menue Aus sae glee ee 6 533 , 263 591,902 +11.0 
BATIDONUSIN ee mecca fe cate Pees co wane e ah nes 3 930,714 1,211,508 +30.2 
IPTAIemArO VAN CeSuee Leese Sh ok ees aie aoe 1,801,930 2,118,833 +17.3 
Hricrshe @OLUMUG Ta At verre ys aes e eel stentoe oe 49,441 48,472 — 2.0 
POULTRY 
Cred aei eee ei Le ls 64,615,025 67,641,719 4.7 
LAW era 0) SEN ieee Rone Onn 1 ee oe 6,457 , 849 5,989 , 665 — 7.2 
Paka tehewsMnnce Men mes . siiiys ath, eae 8,587 ,281 8,219,286 — 4.3 
INV OTH ESR A bE WG FS Une 8,347,509 9 443 521 +13.1 
orairier ETrOVIN Cesar er eyelese Ae ewes oe A iets « 23 , 392 ,639 23 , 652,472 + 1.1 
Petieh Columiigee.aie.s6 vs. hsv bees 3,452,389 4,221,305 +99.3 


a 


Source: Census of Agriculture. 
20657-1—3 
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ARBA IN Farms, IMPROVED AND UNIMPROVED LAND IN THE PROVINCE oF ONTARIO 


Census Area in Improved Unimproved 
Year Farms - Land Land 
acres ‘ 
TAS}50) [eye gcc ANG er Ae PIER a AN en On ane ci ne ah a Oo aM eer METRO eee arty Mra sere dt deo, 
BLESS yarn Ma CONT Cea ae ey aS sy Tek PE i Ae ie Nn ge Par ae avy 09) “IRIAN 4 Nae nega elt eae 
PAGES MER RU basi Nae © DEN traces Zhe es aye fobs 16,161,676 8,833 , 626 7,328 ,050 
A oval it Rifas DEES Bes Nae rie RN 19,259,909 11,294,109 7,965 ,800 
TESS) bi eae AE Mea Ss ageieg Pa Ce 21,091 ,698 14,157,953 6,933,745 
UENO 02 Oe ete aa en 21 349 ,524 13 , 266 ,335 8,083 , 189 
HEP a ee aoe eure ietct so hatematheh sth fayiaiys eile 22,171,785 13 ,653 , 216 8,518 , 569 
US Poy aa aan MERC ER TO TE aie oc se dna hens 22 ,628 , 901 13,169 359 9 ,459 ,542 
ALE 2. D(C SRA ate a 22,840,898 13 272,986 9,567,912 
MAN a peUea aU he ac gaye aie Sate atd Vink oy 22 ,387 ,981 13,363 ,361 9 ,024 620 
TCISD Bh 92 ae tl ge eae og aE 20 , 880 ,054 12,693 , 250 8,186 , 804 
UC TeR LICR a) SS: OAR ae ease 19,879,646 12,572,157 7,307 ,489 


Loss of Improved Land from 1891-1951 = 1,464,703 ? 
1891-1956 = 1,585,796 


Source: Census of Agriculture. 


TABLE 5 


Arras IN Farms, Improvep AND UNIMPROVED LAND IN THE PROVINCE OF QUEBEC 


Census Area in Improved Unimproved 
Year Farms Land Land 
acres 
FRE MOE RM OTD iin fw ei ce So Pea ee Minn ASO ON ogaaie ss habe, Fp ele One eee 
RGR IMAP AeA Snipa abe ha aa |, kira thar herachae Ruan MMe talaga aoa ate Gale ge. Wl GePRe pees cecal 
TECY EPS, SO GUN AI See a a 11,025,786 5,703 ,944 5 ,321 , 842 
VOCE Ue eS i a aN 12,625,877 6,410, 264 6,215,613 
LU eS P PRR A TES aes ater sci gee cn OL CON Eh arte tad cn Ream Gh AON eek IN a a 
NOUN etary craps, Ssh une es s | 14,444,175 7,439,941 7,004, 234 
LOR ALIEN or a ere age ry SL Ma gear 15,613 , 267 8,162 ,087 7,451,180 
ASD ae eat Nxt ikl cise Hie El ibys, wiigtnd> 0) 17 , 257 ,012 9,064,650 8,192,362 
OMe an Mesh ee Gist yang inlsteie onadey an =p hs 17 ,304, 164 8,994,158 8,310,006 
LUGS oa i Bilis IS CRORE RA ae 18,062 ,564 9,062,671 8,999 , 893 
TROL D ho PION RR Oa oe ae 16,786 ,405 8,828,968 7,957 ,437 
ROBO MeN to Mate ian. 5 2s Be AE as 15,910 ,128 8,629 , 835 7,280 ,293 
Ss Loss of Improved Land 1921-1956 = 434,815 


Source: Census of Agriculture. 
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TABLE 6 


AREA IN Farms, IMprovep anp UNIMpRovED LAND IN THE PROVINCE or Nova Scorra 


Census Area in Improved Unimproved 
Year Farms Land Land 
MSR sue 5a chbel led oils oe Beene Na) AL MRED ah een? i 
JUS LOTT Wis th Bel a aha i SO Sis livid eli NORD WN De i ee Ses 
ES TIACR SC et p lia GC. : 5,031,213 1,627,091 "3/404,122" 
(LT Opa SR RAI | Rca oat a 5,396,382 1,847,444 3,548,938 
SOM Sen kate Bee Ae, 2 6,080 ,695 1,993 ,697 4,086 ,998 
JEG Uh ails Mieke hice eee et Sr 5,080 ,901 1,257 ,468 3,823,433 
DRONA irene reign Nr one§ 5,260,455 1,257,449 4,003,006 
RSP Se AC le ab Ot ee ae ei ee 4,723 ,550 992 467 3,731 ,083 
ROSA MPe agit Menara na nM NS. Ty, ye! 4,302,031 844 , 632 3,457 ,399 
IIS FEU, Oe Se Gehl A ETH WR ae 3,816 , 646 812,403 3,004 , 243 
OO ae RR Aira Megan 3,173,691 661,975 2,511,716 
TOE Maat icin. Faw) Ie aeeart,: 27775 642 629,874 2,145,768 
Loss of Improved Land from 1891-1951 = 1,331,722 
1891-1956 = 1,363,823 


SS 
Source: Census of Agriculture. 


TABLE 7 


OccurieD, IMprovED AND UNrImprRovep Lanp IN SELECTED CouNTRIES oF ONTARIO 
(ToraL For 21 counrriss)** 


Census 

Year Occupied Improved Unimproved 
HSS ONL Mpa eee eee ca tate ds! a adn tan abit cs 5,208 , 566 2,161,119 3,047 ,447 
Tes ail hat Mri | eee ns i As Rapa 6,744 ,669 3,287 , 842 3,456 ,827 
ISTE eS, Eien Ih crane. 7,934,944 4,629, 124 3,305,820 
HSS leestctonee) Aen et mae etre Meh oe ae 9 , 236,749 5,731 ,874 3,504,875 
PRON me acne, itt oe: 10,561,762 7 234,524 3,327 ,238 
EGO) Dieersgeean eh Seta rie oat W.8: Po het Nes 10 ,544 ,007 6,809 ,995 3,734,012 
LOM oe Me eee yee kn. 9,770,549 6,291,774 3,478,775 
PAN th ct cl 2 5 Aas RA Ml et a a a 9,385,311 5,683 , 266 3,702,045 
MOS Terese areaae muerte ab “5. bey 9,231,772 5,001,796 3,659 ,976 
OG ren eae ee ear ee ce kr A 9,198 , 229 5,572,018 3,626 , 216 
POC TW: Weta cere Sats 8,550,676 5, 146 , 232 3,404, 444 
Os Gaye, heen ta Wy Os 7, 260,345 4,590,201 2,670,144 

Loss of Improved Land from 1891-1951 = 2,088,292 


1891-1956 = 2,644,323 


Source: Census of Agriculture. 


** Counties included are:—Durham, Elgin, Grey, Hastings, Lanark, Middlesex, Norfolk, 
Northumberland, Ontario, Peterborough, Prince Edward, Russell, Victoria, Welland, Wellington, 
York (Lennox, Addington and Frontenac), (Brant and Wentworth). 
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TABLE 8 


Cuinees In ACREAGE FROM CENSUS Year or Maximum Anza or Improvep Lanp! 
(Sux Srtuctep Counties or ONTARIO) 


7 


Maximum Area é Area 1956 ; 

Loss of % Loss of 

County Census Un- Un- Improved Improved 
: Year Improved improved Improved’ .improved Land Land 
Toa eo acctis hia + 1891 404, 546 126,044 329, 703 88, 374 74, 843 18.5 
GRO Y, se New ics de dsieews 1891 691,330 367, 704 573, 843 381, 234 117,487 17.0 
ERSstings te, Sere xs 1891 431, 984 306, 337 253, 012 351,757 178, 972 41.4 
OE rhc (per ake a ea 1891 429,275 230, 647 178,098 337, 983 258, LT. 58.5 
PRUBRO UE Reece ease 1911 266, 909 120, 525 164,525 42,373 102,384 — 38.4 
Wellington........4.. 1891 645, 642 170,495 471,562 123,410 174,080. | 27.0 


ne 


Source: Census of Agriculture 


TABLE 9 


Tora, Occurmp, ImMprovep LAND. CHANGES FROM PEAK YxEAR or ImpRoveD LanpD 
AND % CHANGE (IN 10 SuLectep CouNTInS) QUEREC 


Maximum Area Area 1956 


Loss of % Loss of 

Peak Un- Un- Improved Improved 
County Year Improved improved Improved, improved Land Land 
Arrentewll 55.0)... 1881 123, 804 164, 631 72,224 94,321 51, 580 41.7 
Bellechasse.......... 1931 195, 994 144,017 145, 863 136, 985 50,131 25.6 
Montreal Iss../...-.0.. 1921 63, 704 11, 254 18,526 2,830 45,178 70.9 
OLS 072] iy oe ee 1911 76,816 79,675 35, 888 34, 554 40, 928 53.3 
Terrebonne.......... 1921 162,779 151,051 89, 567 73,339 73,212 45.0 
Baa dapat ed 43s: sal 1941 175, 369 46, 625 162,541 50, 543 12, 828 7.3 
Bonaventure......... 1941 132,885 285, 655 128,715 226, 983 4,170 oad 
Saguenay............ 1941 27,403 60,477 29, 861 44,096 2,458 9.0 
MPCHONG Tis. cca leat) 1921 188, 213 158, 654 184, 117 130, 993 4,096 2.2 
Sherbrooke.......... 1941 52, 622 49,181 48, 434 34, 067 4,188 8.0 

Source: Census of Agriculture 
TABLE 10 
CHANGES IN ACREAGE FROM CENSUS YEAR OF Maximum AREa oF ImpROvED LAND 
(Six SeLectpp Countigs tv Nova Scorta) 
Maximum Area Area 1956 

: Loss of | % Loss of 

County Census Un- Un- Improved Improved 
Year Improved improved Improved improved Land Land 
Cape Breton......... 1891 117,128 228, 986 17, 618 89,818 99,510 85.0 
Colchester........... 1891 169, 680 343, 238 70,271 204, 895 99,409 58.6 
Cumberland........: 1891 179,172 405, 640 88, 104 192,953 91,068 50.8 
Kings. . Lewes eck 1891 194,486 134, 990 92,953 156, 144 101, 533 52.2 
Richmond.. EGE AG 1881 43,946 122,109 4,028 46,076 39,918 90.8 
Shelbourne.......... 1881 50,460 113,324 948 8,614 49,512 98.1 


Source: Census of Agriculture 
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Dr. M. E. Andal, President, Canadian Agricultural Economics Society; 

j Dr. W. E. Haviland, Vice President and Editor of the Canadian 


Journal of Agricultural Economics; currently attached to the Royal 
Commission on Price Spreads of Food Products; and Professor P. A. 
Wright, Department of Agricultural Economics, Ontario Agricultural 
College, Guelph, Ontario. 


APPENDIX B 


Selected List of Publications, Articles and Tables relating to The Small 
Farm Problem. 
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THE QUEEN’S PRINTER AND CONTROLLER OF STATIONERY 
OTTAWA, 1959 


20841-3—1 


———— "To 


The Honourable Arthur M. Pearson, Chairman 


The Pienonuable Senators. ; 


Higgins ‘ Power. 
Horner ~ Smith (Kamloops) 
Inman Stambaugh 
Leger ; - Taylor (Norfolk) — 
Leonard : _ Taylor (Westmorland) — 
MacDonald : oo RLUrgeony .~h 
McDonald ate Vaillancourt © 
-McGrand it oe aN RL fe 

Methot — _ White—31. 

Molson ~ , 

Pearson ~ 


“ 


(Quorum 7) 


s 


Pas: ORDER OF REFERENCE 


Extract from the Minutes of the Proceedings of the Senate. 


TUESDAY, February 17, 1959. 


“The Honourable Senator Aseltine moved, seconded by the Honourable 
Senator Macdonald, P.C.— 

That a Special Committee of the Senate be appointed to consider and 
report on land use in Canada and what should be done to ensure that our land 
resources are most effectively utilized for the benefit of the Canadian economy 
and the Canadian people and, in particular, to increase both agricultural ‘pro- 


_ duction and the incomes of those engaged in it; 


That the Committee be composed of the Honourable Senators Barbour, 


Basha, Bois, Boucher, Bradette, Buchanan, Cameron, Crerar, Emerson, Glad- 


stone, Golding, Higgins, Horner, Inman, Leger, Leonard, MacDonald, McDonald, 


McGrand, Methot, Molson, Pearson, Power, Smith (Kamloops), Stambaugh, 


Taylor (Norfolk), Taylor (Westmorland), Turgeon, Vaillancourt, Wall and 
White. 

That the Committee have power to engage the services of such counsel and 
technical and clerical personnel as may be necessary for the purpose of the 
inquiry; \ 

That the Committee have power to send for persons, papers and records, 
to sit during sittings and adjournments of the Senate, and to report from 
time to time; 


That the evidence taken on the subject during the three preceding sessions 


be referred to the Committee. 


ee 


After debate, and— 
The question being put on the motion, it was— 
Resolved in the affirmative.” 


J. F. MacNEILL, 
Clerk of the Senate. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


THURSDAY, March 19, 1959. 


Pursuant to adjournment and notice the Special Committee of the Senate 


on Land Use in Canada met this day at 10.30 A.M. 


Present: The Honourable Senators Pearson, Chairman; Barbour, Basha, 
Bois, Bradette, Buchanan, Cameron, Gladstone, Golding, Higgins, Inman, - 
Leonard, McDonald, McGrand, Smith (Kamloops), Stambaugh, Taylor (West- 
-‘morland), Turgeon, Vaillancourt and Wall—20. 


In attendance: Mr. Ralph A. Stutt, Committee Consultant, and the official 
reporters of the Senate. 


The Committee proceeded to the further consideration of the Order of 


4 Reference of Tuesday, February 17, 1959. 


Mr. Stutt answered certain questions and filed a Selected List of Publica- 
tions, Articles and Tables Relating to the Small Farm Problem which was 
ordered printed as Appendix B to the proceedings. 


The following witnesses were heard and questioned: Dr. M. E. Andal, 
President, Canadian Agricultural Economics society; Dr. W. E. Haviland, Vice 
President and Editor of the Canadian Journal of Agricultural Economics, 
currently attached to the Royal Commission on Price Spreads of Food Products; 
and Professor P. A. Wright, Department of Agricultural Economics, Ontario 
Agricultural College, Guelph, Ontario. 


At 12.30 P.M. the Committee adjourned until Thursday, April 16, 1959, 
at 10.30 A.M. 


Attest. 


James D. MacDonald, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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THE SENATE 
_ SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON LAND USE IN CANADA 
EVIDENCE 


Ottawa, THURSDAY, March 19, 1959. 


The Special Committee on land use in Canada met this day at 10.30 a.m. 
Senator Arthur M. Pearson in the Chair. 
The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we have a quorum; please come to order. 


First, Mr. Ralph Stutt will give us a brief statement on what he has 
prepared in answer to questions asked at the previous meeting. 


Mr. RALPH StutT: Mr. Chairman, before I reply to the questions asked 
last week, I would like to make one correction in the printed proceedings. 


On page 34 Dr. Andal is reported to have said that 7 per cent of all farms 
had less than 70 improved acres. That should read 37 per cent, instead of 
7 per cent. 


Senator SMITH (Kamloops): Mr. Chairman, while we are dealing with 
corrections, I think there is a typographical error on page 47, where under 
the heading “province of Ontario farm population” there appears the figure of 
68,148... 


Mr. Sturt: The figure should be 683,148 instead of 68,148. 


At the last, meeting on March 12, 1959, Senator John A. McDonald asked 
Dr. Booth, Director, Economics Division, Department of Agriculture to make 
“a list of studies that have been prepared and if possible to give members of 
the Committee copies of the reports of those studies and investigations and 
surveys that have been completed’... 


Dr. Booth indicated in his reply that the list is very large and goes back 
over a period of years. I have prepared a selected list of publications, articles 
and talks relating specifically to phases of the small farm problem. It includes 
material which has been published within the last ten to 15 years. I am filing 
the list at this same time for your information. It is suggested that you pick 
out the reports in which you are particularly interested and obtain a copy 
from Mr. James D. MacDonald, committee clerk, in Room 369-E (Senate 
Committees Branch). 

I have mimeographed copies of the selected list of publications, articles 
and tables relating to the small farm problem. These copies will be distributed 
among members of the committee at this time. The list will be included as 
an appendix at the end of today’s proceedings. 

(See Appendix B) 


In addition to the above information Senator McDonald also requested 
a list of the projects that will be undertaken by the Economics Division this 
year. Projects that deal with phases of the small farm problem will be under- 
taken by the Production Economics Section of the Economics Division at the 
Head Office in Ottawa or at the Regional offices of the Economics Division at 
Truro, Nova Scotia; Winnipeg, Manitoba; Saskatoon, Saskatchewan; Edmonton, 
Alberta; and Vancouver, British Columbia. Following is the list of projects 
with a brief: note of explanation which I would ask to be taken as read: — 
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The statement follows: 


LIST OF PROJECTS, 1959-60 
Relating to 
THE SMALL FARM PROBLEM 


Economics Division, Canada Department of Agriculture 


1. The capital structure of Canadian agriculture 


The purpose of this project is (1) to assemble data on the capital structure 
of Canadian Agriculture in various areas and farm types (2) to assemble 


basic information for a balance sheet in agriculture, and (3) to find out the 


relative size and shifts of the various components of investment within types 
and sizes of farms. is 


2. Shifts in Canadian agricultural production 


The purpose of this project is to accumulate information concerning shifts 
of farm products and production and to determine the relative importance 
of such shifts. ~ ‘ 


3. Factors associated with good farm operators 
One problem in making agricultural credit available to small farmers, 
particularly those with relatively small net worths, is the traditional insistence 


of collateral. This necessitates more reliance by loaning agencies on estimations | 


of the ability of farmers to accumulate capital and to repay loans. If present 
collaterial requirements are to be relaxed, the estimate of the managerial ability 
will assume greater importance. The purpose of this project will be to derive 
salient criteria for estimating farmer’s innate capacity to'manage the resources 
he controls. ~ 


4. A socio-economic survey of selected rural communities in P.E.I. 


This study will be confined to farm operators and their families. It will be 
focussed on (1) land utilization (2) changes in rural population (3) roads, 
power facilities, schools and other services as related to changes in population 
and living standards (4) influence of farmer and women’s organizations on 
communities (5) influence of availability of credit on land use and population 
trends (6) relationship of gross and net farm income to level of prosperity 
and living standards in a district (7) costs of production (8) mechanization 
(9) amount and proportion of off-farm income of total income (10) influence 
of social services such as old age pensions, family allowances, etc. (11) cultural 
and educational levels (12) recreational needs of the community. 


5. Population Changes in Canadian Agriculture 

Rural-urban population movements between 1951 and 1956 will be studied 
as well as other farm and non farm changes by census divisions and counties. 
The study. will be extended to other population factors, 


6. Changes in Farm Organization, Manitoba 

Changes in organization of farms in a section of Southern Manitoba which 
were included in a study in 1954 will be studied. These relate to the predom- 
inant types and sizes of farms found there, and includes a sample of small farms. 
The information covers all inputs and outputs for specific sizes and types of 
farms. . 


7. A Study of Small Farms, Saskatchewan 

In conjunction with the “changes in farm organization of grain and grain- 
livestock farms” projects, small farms (half-section) will be singled out for 
special consideration. These studies will be conducted on Weyburn loam soils 
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- and will observe changes which took place on similar sized farms since 1954. 


The reasons for the continuation of half section grain farms, which are regarded 


as inefficient commercial farms will be studied. Tenant-landlord*arrangements 


will also be studied as well as the broader aspects of land tenure. The effect 
of changes in tenure arrangements from other factors such as P.F.A.A. benefits, 


grain sale permit policies and acreage bonuses will be assessed. 


8. Changes in Farm Organization, Alberta 


A revisit to farms of the Grey wooded soil zone in the Rocky Mountain 
House area which were visited in 1955 will be made and data obtained to show 
changes that have taken place. A special phase of the study will include an 
examination of the tenure situation. . Possible tenure arrangements are basic to 
the related questions of small farms and the needs for farm credit which are a 
growing concern. 

The CHAIRMAN: Honourable senators, we have with us today Dr. Andal. 
whom I would ask to come forward and introduce his two associates. 


Dr. M. A. Andal, President, Canadian Agricultural Economics Society: 


Mr. Chairman, and honourable senators, as President of the Canadian 
Agricultural Economics Society, I would like to express the appreciation of the 
society, for being invited to present a brief on the small farm question. You 
may be interested in hearing briefly something about the Canadian Agricultural 
Society before my colleagues present the brief. 

The Canadian Agricultural Economics Society was formed in 1929 to 
encourage the investigation, study and interpretation of agricultural economics 
with particular reference to the Canadian economy. 

The society is a professional one and members are employed mainly by 
universities, governments and by industry. There are more than 500 members 


and subscribers. Many of these are in other countries. 


The main activities of the society are the publication of the Canadian 
Journal of Agricultural Economics, holding annual meetings for the presenta- 
tion of research papers, sponsoring annual Workshop Conferences and encour- 
aging high quality graduate work in agricultural economics through the presen- 
tation of awards for research work. 

Members of the society consider that the problems facing small or low 
income farms are, among the most important in agriculture. For this reason, 
a week-long conference or Workshop as it is called, was held in 1958 to discuss 
this question: There were 46 people in attendance from 7 provinces in Canada 
and from other countries. ,Among them were people from governments, uni- 
versities, industry, and farm organizations. There is, of course, no uniformity 
of opinion as to what should be done about this question but during the course 
of the Workshop Conference the views expressed may be of some value to your 
Committee in its deliberations. 

My colleagues who will be presenting this brief are Dr. W. E. Haviland and 
Professor P. A. Wright. Dr. Haviland is Vice-President of the society and edi- 
tor of the Canadian Journal of Agricultural Economics. His present position 
is Commodity Chief, The Royal Commission on Price Spreads of Food Products. 


- Professor Wright was one of the leaders in the Workshop Conference and is 


Chairman of the Research Committee of our society. He is on the staff of the 
Department of Agricultural Economics, Ontario Agricultural College, Guelph. 
Both are appearing today as representatives of the Canadian Agricultural 
Economics Seciety. 4» — 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen we have with us this morning Dr. W. E. 
Haviland, who is Vice-President and Editor of the Canadian Journal of Agri- 
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cultural Economics. He is currently attached to the Royal Commission on 
Price Spreads of Food Products. We are glad to have you with us this 
morning, Dr. Haviland. my 


Dr. W. E. Haviland, Vice-President of the Canadian Agricultural Society: 
“Mr. Chairman and honourable members of the Senate Committee on Land 


Use, I come from Northern Ontario, a region of small farms. I attended McMaster 
University in Hamilton and the Universities of Toronto, Harvard and Oxford. 


After that I returned to Canada, to become Associate Professor of Agricul-. 


tural Economics at Macdonald College of McGill University. I am presently 
Commodity Chief of the Royal Commission on Price Spreads of Food Products. 


* Mr. Chairman, Members of the Senate Committee on Land Use: 


President Andal has just spoken about the nature and work of our Society. 
I would like to repeat that one of our most important activities is the holding 
of an annual Workshop on some important problem facing the Agricultural 
industry. Three years ago, the Workshop theme was “Comparing Farm and 
Non-Farm Incomes’—we have brought along some copies of the proceedings 
of that Workshop in case you might like to refer to them. They are not with- 
out relevance to the relative income aspects of the Small-Farm Problem. Two 
years ago the Workshop was on “Agricultural Adjustments” and last year the 
Workshop was on the Small-Farm Problem. This year the Workshop theme 
is to be “Vertical Integration”’. 


The procedure was to begin the five-day Workshop with a plenary session 3 


addressed by three key-note speakers. The key-note speakers presented pre- 
pared talks designed to set the stage for three discussion sub-groups. Each 
sub-group was charged with the responsibility of Repexting back to the Work- 
shop in a final plenary session. 

1. The first of the three key-note speakers at the Quebec Workshop was 
Mr. J: B. Rutherford of the Canada Department of Fisheries, and at present 
Director of Research of the Royal Commission on Price Spreads of Food Prod- 
ucts. His key-note paper was concerned with the nature and extent of the 
small-farm problem. This problem of definition was the special assignment 
of discussion sub-group No. 1. 


2. The second key-note speaker was M. Jean-Marie Martin, Dean of the 


Faculty of Social Sciences at Laval University. His paper was concerned with 
_the socio-economic implications of the extensive consolidation of small farms 
into efficient family farm units. The socio-economic implications of the small- 
farm problem was the assignment of discussion sub-group No. 2. 


3. The third key-note speaker was Dr. S. C. Hudson, of the Agriculture 
and Fisheries Division, Canada Department of Trade and Commerce. His paper 
was concerned with policy implications of the small-farm problem. This was 
the assignment of discussion sub-group No. 3. 

Today, honourable senators, I will try to summarize these three key=note 
papers for you, and then my colleague, Professor Wright, will describe the 
deliberations and conclusions of the three discussion sub-groups. We would 
like to make it clear that in presenting the findings of the Workshop we are 
not necessarily presenting the views of each and every Workshop participant. 
You will also understand that brief summaries like these cannot possibly do 
justice to the key-note papers and the intensive work of the sub-groups. We 
are just now editing the complete proceedings of the Workshop, and when this 
is published in a few weeks’ time we would like to send copies to you. 

The CHAIRMAN: That would be very nice: thank you. I think we can 
use it. 
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Dr. HAVILAND: 


1. Nature and Extent of the Small-Farm Problem: 


_Mr. Rutherford began his key-note paper by pointing out that although 
the small-farm problem is part of what is generally referred to as “the farm 
problem”, the breaking out of the small-farm problem for special study marked 
a major step forward toward a more manageable analysis and a more enlightened 
public understanding. The overall farm problem is distorted when the small 


holdings are included in the general picture. For example, the average net 


income for all farms in Canada during the period 1951-55 was $2,772.00, but 
for full-scale farms only it was $4,165.00. The reference for these figures is 
the publication of the Royal Commission on Canada’s Economic Prospects by 
Dr. W. M. Drummond and W. MacKenzie entitled Progress and Prospects of 
Canadian Agriculture, Queen’s Printer, Ottawa 1957, page 334. I would also 
like to refer you to chapter 3 of this book dealing with the subject of ‘Canada’s 
Land Resources’’. 

Serious consideration of the small-farm problem poses the need for clari- 
fying what is meant by the term “small farm”. It would seem that the term 


should comprise farms which have a small dollar volume of business as well as 


farms that are small in acreage. This does not mean, of course, that all small- 
size farms have low incomes or that all low-income farms are small-size. In 
the final analysis, surely the important thing is to measure the size of a farm 
in terms of the adequacy of the level of living which it enables the farm family 
to achieve. More and more, society is concerning itself with human welfare. 
From this point of view, we can readily understand how it is that in our ever- 
changing world the small-farm problem is not something that can be solved 
once and for all. It is a problem that has always been with us—albeit with 
varying degrees of urgency. 

In the last two or three decades, the small-farm problem has be&én ag- 
gravated by our changing way of life (our rising material standards) and by 
the mechanization and commercialization of our agriculture. Farm mechan- 
ization often becomes economically feasible only when the farm is enlarged. 
Commercialization exposes the farm family to the rigors of the market from 
three sides—in the sale of their farm products, in the purchase of farm 
machinery, supplies and services, and in the cash purchase by the family of an 
ever-changing content of living. In relation to changing rural living, no single 
dollar figure of an adequate farm family income—net farm income plus income 
from non-farm sources—can be established because rates of remuneration and 
scales of living vary so much from coast to coast across Canada. One thing is 
sure, however, that by any reasonably acceptable standard of income adequacy, 
there are about 200,000 small farms in this country. In 1951, over one-third— 
37.9 per cent—of the 622,395 farms had gross sales—gross not net—of less 
than $1,200.00. These small farms accounted for an almost negligible proportion 
of all sales off farms. The amounts and proportions of land, machinery, labour 
and management on these small farms are such as to impede productive and 
profitable farming. It is usually said that these small farms are not receiving 
their fair share of the national income, but one could just as well say that they 
are not producing their fair share of the national income. 

Geographically, the small farm problem appears to be most acute in Quebec 
and the Atlantic Provinces, although there are small farms aplenty in British 
Columbia, Ontario and even the Prairie Provinces. 

I might interject here that, as far as Quebec is concerned, I have published 
a paper on this problem, and will be glad to leave a few copies of it for your 
Committee. 
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Some of the units classified as small farms are not really. farms at all, but 


rather rural residences with out-size gardens and an armful of miscellaneous 
livestock. Some other small farms are not full-time farms at all but only 
part-time. J A 
5 Aethird class of small farm, however, comprises the hard core of the small 
farm problem. This third class includes small farms on the fringes of settle- 
- ment—ones that have too little land, too poor soils, too rough terrain, or are too 
wooded to yield satisfactory incomes for the farm family. In these frontier 
areas, only extensive farming, often combined with forestry, can hope to pay 
well in the long run. Small farms can also be found in long-established 
farming areas in which institutional forces inhibit the consolidation of small 
units, or where shifting markets and changing technology render obsolete exist- 
ing types of farming for which small units were more appropriate. 

In concluding his key-note paper, Mr. Rutherford very properly suggested 
that there are many gaps in our field of knowledge on the small-farm problem, 
and said: 


small-farm problem is a co-ordinated program of study in all areas. This 
program should be so planned as to make possible inter-regional com- 
parisons of the nature of the problem, to reveal the relative scales of 
living afforded by various types of small farm operations, and to yield 
an analysis leading to wise and useful policy determination.” 


2. Socio-Economic Implications of Extensive Consolidation of Small Farms into 
Efficient Family Farms: 

Dean Martin began his key-note paper by saying that he means by the 
word “consolidation” both the physical process of assembling farms into a 
larger unit and the increased efficiency resulting therefrom. There has to be a 
unity or complementarity among consolidated portions. 

One must proceed to ask under what circumstances does consolidation take 
place. How does it happen? For what purpose? 

The extent of consolidation i$ influenced by natural factors—such as soil, 
climate and topography; by economic factors—such as availability of domestic 


and export markets and of capital: by human factors—such as availability of- 


labour; and by social factors—such as neighbourliness. The kind of consolida- 
tion being envisaged is that which takes place freely within our dynamic 
economy with emphasis being placed on individual initiative. What is not 
being considered are historical consolidation phenomena like European feuda- 
lism, the British enclosure movement and Russian and Israeli collectivization. 

What is meant here by farm consolidation, then, is the process of enlarging 
the size of a farm unit, freely carried out by the farmer, with a view to 
increasing efficiency, under unified management of the various farming opera- 
tions, and taking place in regions where, for physical, economic and social 
reasons, extensive farming is appropriate. The efficient family farm which 
is the objective of consolidation; whether it be owner or tenant operated, would 
give the operator enough income to provide for the needs of his family as 
defined by accepted standards of living. 

This kind of consolidation is a phenomenon of.a commercial agriculture, 
and it takes place easier in prosperous times and in regions with a low density 
of population. Since it involves physically enlarging farm units, consolidation 
is of concern to local institutions and governments. 

What are the social and economic implications of consolidation? Fewer 


families would means fewer farm homes. There might be an increase in the 


number of other farm buildings, however, and certainly they would need to 


be relocated and rearranged. The amount of social interaction will decrease 


as a result of consolidation, and the rural areas may become less pleasant and 


“What is required in the development of adequate research on the ~ 


n 
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picturesque. Changing size and shape of farms will create legal problems, 
particularly in old established areas. Farming methods will change. A new 
approach to farm credit and investment will be needed. Communications and 
other rural services will need to be remodelled. Improved marketing organiza- 
tion will be needed. New kinds of social relations and community activities 
will have to be forged. Religious organization and municipal and school 
administration will require remodelling. 


Prior to promotion of consolidation, a great deal of research into these 
problems should be undertaken to try to evaluate the nature, scope and effects 
of consolidation. One must be wary of farm consolidation becoming an end in 
itself, instead of a means of improving the economic and social situation of 
the individual farmer and of agriculture in general. 


The decisions and adjustments which would need to be made by the con- 
solidating farmer and his family would be complex, pervasive and probably 
irreversible. Besides the numerous adjustments which would be called for 
in his farming operations, the farmer will need to take account of his own 
management ability. Managing a large farm is not the same thing as manag- 
ing a small farm. Adjustment decisions with respect to his family would 
involve, among other things, the schooling of his children and their recreational 
pursuits. : 


The farm consolidation movement would require consolidation of the 
municipality, of rural schools, and of religious congregations. Other local 
economic or social units, such as co-operatives and credit unions, would have 
to consolidate to remain effective and solvent. 

As far as the municipality is concerned, territorial limits would need 
to be redefined, the property tax structure revised, and modifications made in 
the systems of health protection, water supply, roads, drainage and irrigation. 

As far as schools are concerned, a sufficient enrollment would be needed 
to justify increased investment in consolidated schools and increased costs of 
transporting scholars greater distances. 


As far as religious congregations are concerned, here too consolidation 
would be needed to ensure adequate religious care of the people. This 


would meet with opposition. A redefinition of the parish territory could be 


considered as destroying the foundations of a way of life. 
Since farm consolidation is an outgrowth of commercialization and techno- 


logical advance, it would result in increased production. This would likely 


mean that the federal Government would become more deeply committed in 
agricultural research and marketing. But since the research and marketing 
problems resulting from consolidation would vary greatly from one part of 
the country to another, a good deal of freedom should be left to regional 
and local representatives of the federal Government in the application of central 
policies. Federal policies might include a vigorous export program, sound 
price support, economic intelligence, and agricultural research. New types of 
credit assistance would have to be devised, aimed at helping efficient farmers 
rather than keeping poor ones on farms. 

At the provincial level, farm consolidation would call for a new agricultural 
policy based upon an accurate knowledge of the new farming conditions and 
of their implications for the individuals concerned and for the local units of 
social organization. This would imply an intensive program of research on 
the part of provincial governments, universities etc. A soil-production survey 
could help towards a rational program and pattern of land use. Also, more 
precise knowledge of local and regional marketing organization is needed to 
be able to help farmers with their marketing problems. Provincial farm 
subsidies and credit programs would need to be revised. Provincial govern- 
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ments should be ready to provide technical, as well as financial, services to zs 
local units of social organization like municipalities, school boards, and farmers’ 
organizations in order to help them adapt themselves to farm consolidation. 

Dean Martin concluded by a reaffirmation that such aid should truly favour 
the establishment of efficient family farm. units. 


3. Some Policy Implications of the Small-Farm Problem 

Dr. Hudson began his key-note paper by saying that our objective in deal- 
ing with the small-farm problem is the full utilization of rural human resources. 

While not new, the small-farm problem has increased greatly in importance 
as a result of our changing way of life and the mechanization and commercializa- 
tion of our farms. A generation ago and earlier, the wants of the farm family 
were simple and were supplied in large part from the regular production of 
the farm. Today, there are few farm homes which depend to any great extent 
on home production for food, fuel and clothing. A changed set of values now 
requires the expenditure of cash for a great variety of home conveniences and 
luxuries, for higher education and entertainment. _ a 

In contrast with this rapidly changing way of life, farm production methods 
have changed more gradually. The small-farm problem is, therefore, the © 
result of a lag in adjustments in agricultural production. The problem is not 
a static one—the farm which thirty years ago was considered an optimum 
economic unit has become marginal, while concurrently the effects of improved 
transportation facilities in making available off-farm employment has trans- 
formed some submarginal farms into prosperous part-time farms and rural 
residences. 

In order to deal adequately with the small-farm problem, one of the basic 
needs is more information about these farms, their location and characteristics, 
their resources and potentialities. Much can be done to fill this need for 
information through the census and special farm income surveys such as that 
recently conducted by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. High priority 
should be given to this work. 

The major problem of the small farm is limited production resources. 
’The small physical size of most of our small farms is the result of early land 
settlement policies. The “long” or ‘“‘square” 100 acres was used as the survey 
unit in much of Ontario, and the quarter-section of 160 acres was used in the 
prairie provinces. Although adjustments to larger size are continuously occur- 
ring, the small-farm problem is concerned with the serious lag in this rate of 
adjustment. - 

Acreage is not always the limiting factor however. The manner in which 
} the land is farmed is also important. The amount and quality of livestock kept 
~ and of equipment used likewise limit farm output and income. 

The principal factor determining the amount and quality of productive 
resources (land, livestock and equipment) is the capital which the farmer can 
command at reasonable rates of interest. Many farmers are tied to a small low- 
income farm because they cannot afford to reorganize it, nor can they dispose 
of it for sufficient cash to enable them to move to town and enter other employ- 
ment. Consideration should be given therefore to the need for a lending 
agency which could release such “‘captive farmers” by purchasing their farms 
at a reasonable price, for resale to neighbouring farmers for the establishment 
of economic size units. 

A second major problem of the small farm is poor management. Appro- 
priate farming adjustments require additional knowledge as well as capital. 
Sometimes poor farming is the result of failure to apply known improved 
techniques. It may also result from the fact that the operators of small farms 
tend to be older and to have a lower level of education. 
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To sum up Dr. Hudson’s paper so far: poor farming may be traced to 
a combination of the personal and capital factors. The solution of the small= 
farm problem therefore suggests the need not only of more capital but also 
of technical assistance or supervision. 


Another important problem of the small farm is high overhead costs 
of equipment and labour in relation to output, as contrasted with larger farms. 
The possibility of meeting thiseproblem through co-operative farming deserves 
careful consideration. Co-operative farming could provide groups of two, three 
or four small farms. with the advantages of large-scale units through a pooling 


of equipment, operating capital and labour. But co-operative farming can 


succeed only if the participants are prepared to sacrifice some of the independ- 


-ence which has been so characteristic of owner-operated farms. 


Much can be done to relieve the plight of small farmers by making avail- 
able to members of the family either full-time or part-time off-farm employ- 
ment by the establishment of local industries. ‘There is need also for vocational 
education which can provide more employment opportunities to surplus farm 


_- family members by fitting them for off-farm work. Given proper advice, many 


small farmers could also take advantage of their location to supplement their 
incomes from the tourist trade and other recreational enterprises. 

Price is also a most important factor in farm income, but its impact is 
quite different as between small and large farms. A moderate level of price 
support may provide an adequate income guarantee for large-scale low-cost 
producers but be quite inadequate for small-scale high-cost farmers. Real 


relief from low income on small farms must therefore come not from price 


support alone, but from adjustments to increase farming productivity. 

The small farmer is often in a weak position in maketing his product. 
His limited output may undermine his bargaining power. His weak financial posi- 
tion compels him to unload at whatever current market price. His lack of 


‘capital may have prevented him from producing the top-quality produce which 


commands premium prices. Here again, special credit facilities and technical 
assistance, and also co-operative marketing, may strengthen his position. 

Canada’s Veterans’ Land Admihistration program merits particular atten- 
tion because it contains features which appear appropriate in- approaching the 
small-farm problem. Under the V.L.A., credit is made available at a moderate 
rate of interest, repayment provisions are flexible and are adapted to the type 
of farming, title to the real estate is retained initially by the V.L.A., and the 
borrower is provided with technical supervision. 

Experience in the United States should also be given consideration. The 
recent Rural Development Program there takes a balanced farm, industry and 
community approach to meeting the needs of small farms. 

In certain regions of Canada where soils are generally poor, the solution to 
the small-farm problem is not to be found in internal farming adjustments or 
the consolidation of farms, but rather in the removal of this land from agricul- 
ture altogether, and the diversion of it to forestry or recreational purposes. 
That is to say, such land must be diverted from sub-marginal agricultural use 


_ to profitable non-agricultural uses. 


el 


Dr. Hudson concluded his paper by saying that the small-farm problem, 
being concerned as it is with the full utilization of rural human resources, is 
one of the principal factors confronting Canadian agriculture. 

‘Thank you very much. 

The CHAIRMAN: Thank you, doctor. That is certainly a very fine paper. I 


‘think, senators, there is a great deal of meat in this brief for future study by 


our committee. It might be taken into consideration when he hear from the 
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various provinces and representatives of agricultural departments who will 


come to this committee later on. Are there any questions that anyone would - 
like to ask, before we go on? 


Senator Hiccins: On page 4, Dr. Haviland, you say: “In 1951; over one- 


third—37.9 per cent—of the 622,395 farms had gross sales of less than $1,200.” 
Were these only small, part-time farmers? Were they just getting food for 
themselves? e 

Dr. HavILAND: Senator, I suggest that there are three main Classes At the 


= 


bottom of page 4 and through page 5 I suggested that some of these are not 


really farms at all. 
Senator Hiccins: That is what Iam asking. These are rural gaa you 
mean? — 

Dr. HaviILANpD: That is right. 

Senator, Higgins: When you were making up your averages of income did 
you include these in it? 


Dr. HAVILAND: This has ‘usually been the prediice to inelude these small 
farms. They are not all rural residences.. Some of them are; some of them i 
are part-time farms; and still another group of them are what I would call the © 


hard core of the small farm problem. They are the farms which are located 
on the fringes of settlement or in long-established areas where institutional 
rigidities prevent necessary adjustments in farming. 4 

Senator SMITH (Kamloops): Mr, Chairman, I would like to ask Dr. Havi- 
land a question with respect to certain provisions under the V.L.A. Act. Under 
this V.L.A. scheme title to real estate is retained initially by V.L.A. and the 


borrowers are provided with technical supervision. That retention of title is- 


not wholly related to the credit and is held for the purpose of security until 
the credit is liquidated. 


Dr. HAVILAND: That is correct. 


Senator SMITH (Kamloops): There is an element of supervision and train- 
ing in that. Throughout this whole study there is woven into the small farm 
problem a social angle. Right at the beginning where the study refers to those 
who farm in fringe areas on poor land, and so on, I think you collide with a 
social problem where these poor farming areas become harbours for incom- 
petents, people who lack self-confidence and who for many reasons fear the 
competition they would face in the more competitive farming areas or in other 


fields of occupation such as industry and business, and so on. I think that isa 


problem one faces in the small farm area, and I am wondering to what extent 
this idea of retaining the title has been successful under the V.L.A. scheme of 
things? 

Dr. Havitanp: If I might, Senator Smith, I would first of all say that the 
retention of title is mainly as collateral to the V.L.A. for the money which they 
have loaned. The supervision which is provided is related to. that, but it is a 
separate feature where the local representative of the V.L.A. sits down with 
the farmer and works out a farm plan in considerable detail, one that the two 
of them figure will improve the income of the farm. The second point you 
made about some of these small farms being inefficiently handled, I think 
there is some truth in that. With respect to your third point about more infor- 
mation as to the way V.L.A. works, I could attempt to say something about 
that but, if I might presume to make a recommendation to your committee, 
Mr. Chairman, I think you would find it very worth while to have a representa- 
tive from V.L.A. explain to you how they have handled this. They have a 
good deal of interesting experience with this small farm question. Most V.L.A. 
holdings are small holdings and I think V.L.A. representatives could give you 
a very interesting treatment of this problem, much better than I could. 


t 
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- Senator SmrrH (Kamloops): Dr. Haviland, the retention of title under the 
V.L.A. is not entirely related to it being collateral or credit, is it? For instance, 
a V.L.A. settler has not the privilege of paying off his obligation and getting 
title at any time, has he? 

Senator Higcins: Yes, sure he has. 


Dr. Havitanp: I think so, and later on, in any case, under the terms of 
repayment you will ultimately achieve complete title. 

Senator SMITH (Kamloops): Yes, but there is a term of years during which 
he cannot acquire title. 

Dr. HAVILAND: These are details I would not like to be dogmatic about. 
I think the V.L.A. could explain the details of this much better than I. 


Senator Lronarp: In order to get the bonus that is given to him the settler 

has to stay a certain length of time. Is that not the situation under the V.L.A.? 

Dr. HAVILAND: Yes. With respect to farm units under the V.L.A., the basic 

loan is up to’ $6,000 at 34 per cent interest. The effective rate is less than 
% per cent because they do not have to repay the full $6,000. 

Senator LEonaRD: But they have to stay a certain length of time before 
they can get the bonus in the form of a discount on the $6,000. 


Dr. HAVILAND: Yes, I think that is the case. 
The Cuarrman: Does that satisfy you, Senator Smith? 


Senator Smi1tH (Kamloops): I agree with the suggestion made by Dr. Havi- 
land that we could get at the basis of this problem by having a representative 
from V.L.A. appear before the committee. 


Senator WALL: There are many questions that one would like to ask at 
this time, Mr. Chairman, but I think it would be preferable to hear Professor 
Wright, who is going to follow the formulation of the general hypothesis of 
the discussion. 

Senator Hiceins: On page 12 of your brief you refer to co-operative 
farming. I understand that they started a system of co-operative farming in 
Belgium well over 50 years ago and they developed some very fine farms there. 
A number of people get together and buy a piece of machinery and use it 
one day on one farm and another day on another farm. I understand they 
have had tremendous success. Has that system been tried here at all? 

Dr. HAvILAND: There has been some experience of co-operative farming in 
Saskatchewan. Some of them are co-operative to the extent they share the 
farm machinery but title to the land is held by the individual members of the 
co-operative. In other cases I believe everything except the homes themselves 
were pooled. I think this may be a point. on which Mr. Stutt could elaborate. 

Senator Hicerns: Dr. Haviland, on the same page-12 of your brief you say, 
“A moderate level of price support may provide an adequate income guarantee 
for large-scale low-cost producers but be quite inadequate for small-scale 
high-cost farmers.” What do you mean by price support? I am not a farmer 
and I do not know what is meant by the term “price support’, as used here. 

Dr. Havinanp: One of the federal agricultural laws is called the Agri- 
cultural Stabilization Act. It enables price supports to be set as floor prices 
if the prices of products drop to that level. Then the producers are guaranteed 
they will not receive a price below that price support level. 


Senator HiccIns: In other words, under that act the Government guarantees 
a certain price? 
Dr. HAvILAND;, At a certain level. 
Senator Hiccrns: Suppose that a farmer had to sell his product at a loss. 
Who would pay the difference? 
20841-3—2 : 
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' Dr: HaviLAnp: The general taxpayer. 
The CHarrMAN: The treasurer. _ 
Senator BRADETTE: The taxpayer always pays in the end. 
The CHAIRMAN: If there are no further- questions of Dr. Haviland we will 
ask Professor Wright to come forward. 


Senator CamERoN: Mr. Chairman, there is one very interesting develop- 
ment taking place in the west, and that is the setting up of service companies 


to service small farms. This is a completely different approach than the 


co-operative project. This is where enterprisers have gone out to provide 
cultivators and other farm machinery that is required for a lot of the small 
farms located around cities, as a rule. It cuts down the general overhead 
greatly. 

The CHAIRMAN: I find that system starting to some extent in Saskatchewan 
too. There is certain contracting work that is done for farmers now. 


Senator InmMaN: In Prince Edward Island we have the co-operative idea 
with regard to farm machinery. 


Professor P. A. Wright, Department of Agricultural Economics, Ontario Agri- 
cultural College, Guelph, Ontario: Mr. Chairman, Honourable senators: I grew up 
in the eastern townships of Quebec, where my family owned a small farm. 
Following graduation from school I did not stay on this farm. I was with the 
Royal Canadian Air Force for World War II, following which I took college 
studies at Macdonald College, at McGill University. Following studies there, 
I attended Michigan State College, attained the degree of Master of Science 
in agricultural economics, and completed preliminary -requirements for a 
PhD degree in agriculture and economics. Following this, in 1953 I joined the 
Staff of the Ontario Agricultural College, where I am an associate professor 
specializing in farm management and production economics. That is my 
present capacity. 4 

Mr. Chairman, Honourable senators: I would like to reiterate the state- 
ments, already expressed by Dr. Haviland and Dr. Andal, that this is a sum- 
mary report. 


The CHAIRMAN: That is right. 


Professor WRIGHT: Therefore, it is condensed only to contain the highlights 
of our Workshop and discussions. 

The Workshop theme is, “Small Farm Problem’’. 

Definition of the Problem: The small farm, in contrast to the commercial 
farm, was defined as one where the resources in agricultural activity are in- 
adequate to permit a scale of operation which could normally provide a standard 
of living satisfactory to the operator and his family. 

It was recognized that this definition did not define in a statistical sense 
the term “standard of living’, nor was “scale of operation” defined in a 
quantitative manner. It was realized that an income level necessary to provide 
a “standard of living satisfactory ...” would vary greatly among types of farms, 
areas and regions. “Scale of operations” would similarly have to be defined 
in relation to specific areas and types of farms. 


It was further recognized that small farms could be considered in terms 
of specific types as follows: 

(a) Residential—a small farm used mainly for residential purposes 
and on which there is little commercial agricultural activity. 

(b) Part time—a small farm (exclusive, of course, of residential farms), 
where less than two-thirds of the operator’s time is spent on the 
farm and where more than 50 per cent of the total income is derived 
from off the farm. 
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(ce) Full time—a small farm where over 50 per cent of the total income 
is received»from farming activities and where two-thirds or more 

of the operator’s labour is employed on his farm. 


Problem Areas: Having defined the major concepts of the small farm 


_ special consideration was given to the identification of the particular problems 


of the small farm in relation to the above classification. 


(a) Residential Farms: No specific economic problems were considered 
to exist for this type of farm. However, it was felt that major 
sociological and institutional problems may exist in areas where 

5 such farm units are numerous. 

(b) Part Time Small Farms: The economic problems peculiar to this 
type of farms were identified in terms of low incomes, This may 
in turn give rise to sociological problems. Income in this context 
refers to total income received from farm and non-farm employ- 
ment. The low income problem may, therefore, derive from both 
agricultural and non-farm employment conditions. 

(c) Small Full Time Farms: Two major economic problems were iden- 
tified with this type of farms. These problems were specified as (1) - 
low farm income and (2) instability of farm incomes. It was felt 
that the major portion of the small farm problem derives from 
farms within this classification. , 

Three classes of farmers were identified as being small farm operators 
on a full time basis. Those are: 


(1) Farm operators who are desirous of overcoming their problems. 
(2) Semi-retired operators, who are unable to operate larger scale 
farms due to old age, poor health, and others who have sold parcels 
of land for residential or other purposes. 
(3) Those operators who are willing to accept a low standard of living 
and wish to remain on the farm as a way of life. 
The Workshop also considered specific policies necessary to the solution of 
the small farm problem, 


I would say as a sort of preface here, that you may find some things 
omitted, such as price supports, that Dr. Havilland was mentioning a few 
minutes ago. The Workshop, in discussing policies, considered in so far as 
possible, those which had particular application to the small farm problem, not 
with those which had application to farming as a whole. 

In this consideration it was agreed that the following markets are of vital 
economic importance to this problem: rs 


(1) The labour market which plays an important role in the allocation 

of labour among various types of farm enterprises and betweeen 
o agriculture and other sectors of our economy. 

(2) The capital market which provides for the financing of both fixed 
assets and working capital. 

(3) The product market which encompasses the whole complex of 
situation and conditions under which agricultural products are 

2s marketed. 

(4) The current input market in which the farmer buys the inputs he 
uses in the production of farm products. Economic relationships 
between this market and the product market are of major 
importance. 


These markets as well as all farm activity operate within a socio-economic 
framework which consists of: 


(1) the structure of our society, or the whole complex of social organ- 
izations, including religious organizations, 
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(2) the institutional framework, which includes legal and governmental 
administration matters, at all levels of government, 

(3) information services, which include the whole sphere of ee ioe q 
activities of both public and private agencies, 

(4) technical services, as they are provided in the work of agencies 
concerned with the development and adoption of techniques and 
skills that may increase efficiency in agriculture. 


The recommendation of specific policies was felt to require a statement of 
explicit objectives which are stated below: - 

(1) the improvement of the levels of living of farm families on low | 

production farms, % 

(2) the improvement of the income position of farmers, 

(3) the consolidation or integration of small farms into larger and more 

productive units, 

(4) facilitating the transfer of part of the agricultural labour force 
from agriculture to other occupations, 

(5) the maintenance of the family farm, ; ; 

(6) the maintenance of the rural community, and / j 

(7) a better use of both human and natural resources, 


It was felt that rational policies consistent with the explicit objectives as stated 
could be developed under the following three headings: 


\ 

{ 

(1) creation of an economic*climate designed to facilitate means of — 

securing off-farm income and employment, 4 

(2) better land use, and | 

(3) more efficient levels of production on farms remaining in agriculture. 

1) Off-farm income and employment—The low income problem in relation to 

small farms is implicit evidence of surplus human resources engaged in 

agriculture. In a capitalistic society groups of experts and legislators may be 

reluctant to revise or manipulate the social values of other people. However, 

the creation of an economic climate which induces self-adjustment may function 

toward the improved welfare of the largest number of people with a minimum 

of transitional friction. In this regard special recommendations are made as 
follows: . 


(a) employment services must be improved. The Canada Department 
of Labour has a policy which meets only part of the problem. Special 
consideration should be given to functional reorganization to help 
low income farmers and their families to move out of agriculture; 

(b) Chambers of Commerce and Boards of Trade should assume some 
responsibility in the development of policies designed to provide 
employment to part-time farmers especially in small towns; 

(c) a system of community planning should assist in helping to move 
people out of agriculture; 

(d) vocational education, in industrial skills, should be provided in pre- 
dominantly rural areas on the same ues as current vocational 
education in agriculture, 

(e) a system of resettlement compensation or other incentives Coe be 
devised to help farm families move to new areas, towns and cities; 

(f) unemployment insurance for farm workers would provide added 
income security; 

(g) governmental assistance in industrial decentralization could provide — 
off-farm opportunities in rural areas. 


In summary, a comprehensive program of rural re-development is sings: 
to the creation of the necessary economic climate. 
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2) Better land use—We do not have a national land use policy in Canada. 
This gap should immediately be filled by the formulation of a comprehensive 


\ 
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& Bclion program. Land use committees should be set up at county, province or 
other area level. Community or area leaders would define problems in their 
areas and study alternative use of land and other natural resources. 
. From the work of such committees and special studies it would be possible 
_ to determine: 
f (1) areas of continued agricultural potential, 
a: (2) water conservation, drainage and other development measures 
justified by economic conditions, 
(3) areas where movement out of agriculture is desirable, 
(4) areas to which non-agricultural activities might be attracted. 


Federal enabling legislation, a Rural Planning and Development Act, would be 


7 
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the first step in this area. Federal-Provincial action programs could then be 
developed. Special care should be exercised to ensure that joint economic and 
_ physical land use programs are initiated. 
_ 3). Increased production efficiency on farms remaining in agriculture—There 
A) e 


are four main approaches to the problem of increasing the efficiency of agri- 
cultural production and farm incomes: 
(a) the consolidation of farm land into economic units, 
(b) the application of modern methods and technology, 
(c) an improved balance in production, and 
(d) the handling of high labour and equipment costs on some co- 
operative basis. 
Of primary importance in any attempt to implement these approaches is 
improvement in the capital market for farmers. While we do have certain 
. national credit policies there is urgent need for a more meaningful credit 
‘policy developed with regard to the inherent characteristics of farming. Some 
‘of the desirable features are as follows: 
(1) Supervision of credit, to ensure both need, economic potential and 
proper use of public funds. 
(2) Flexibility with respect to size according to local or regional condi- 
tions and needs. 
(3) Flexibility as to repayment provisions to allow for inherent income 
fluctuations in agriculture. 
(4) Flexibility with regard to asset security to permit consolidation of 
debts under the one agency. 
Z It was also felt that increased cooperation between Federal and Provincial 
agencies designed to improve extension and educational activities associated 
with both this and the two previous sections should be encouraged by all levels 
- of government. 
er. It was further recognized that the small farm problem is neither temporary 
nor transitional. Continual revision of suggested policies and their component 
parts would be necessary. However, the immediate problem is to move into an 
~ action program. 

The Workshop also considered the socio-economic implications of the exten- 
sive development of small farms into fewer and/or larger farms operated as 
family farms. Among the sociological changes which might be expected are the 
following: 

(a) 1. A continuous trend towards the splitting of “the extended family” 
into nuclear units (father, mother and children) and a greater par- 
ticipation of family members in managerial decisions (an important 
change in the authority structure within the family). To sum up, 
there will be continuous atomization of family units and demo- 
cratization of authority. 

2. Father-son relations based on mutual business interests, 
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3. A continuous change in the inheritance system, that is the acquiring — 


of property through legal and financial arrangements. , 
4, A trend toward relations based on business interests, rather than 


being based on ‘‘pure” friendship or kinship ties that will be reflected — 


especially in visiting and inter-cooperation patterns—with a weak- 
ening of group identification and group solidarity. 

5. The disappearance of the neighborhood as an important unit of social 
interaction. 


6. The establishment of Spe ST patterns based on special interest. 


groups that will cut across neighborhood and community boundaries. 


(b) A need for remodelling of religious organization, at least in a 


good many regions and the adoption of new structures and new 
policies of local governments that would have to be adapted to new 
territorial units and to new needs in the field of municipal and 
school administration and other agricultural organizations. 
Socio-economic consequences relating largely to intensification are: 

(a) Greatly expanded credit requirements, particularly in operating 
capital. 

(b) Increased commercialization of farms with added vulnerability to 
price fiuctations. This, along with (a) will tend to produce vertical 
integration and particularly contracts with some element of security 
to the operator. 

(c) Consequence (b) will make it necessary that marketing boards 
re-examine their positions, and consider bargaining on production 
contracts. 

(d) The growth of highly specialized commercial producers will tend to 
further strengthening of commodity group interests, with consequent 
strains on general farm organizations. 

(e) Farm supply co-operatives must re-examine their programs in 


regard to credit, patronage dividends and size and location of ‘a 


facilities, 


In addition to the observations made so far the Workshop emphasized in 
particular the need for research in many of the areas associated with the small 
farm problem. It was felt that inadequate funds and, correspondly, too few 
researchers are available to undertake the research required. Again, Federal- 


Provincial cooperation is deemed necessary to provide both the funds and the ~ 


research personnel necessary to undertake the studies required. It was further 
emphasized that such researchers must be free to draw responsible conclusions 
from their studies and to make such information available to interested agencies. 

The CHAIRMAN: Thank you Professor Wright. That is a well thought-out 
brief. 

’ Senator BRADETTE: Mr. Chairman, will the witness enlarge on what is 
expressed on page 4, “creation of an economic climate designed to facilitate 
means of securing off-farm income and employment.” What are your ideas 
on the pronouncement, Professor Wright? 


Professor WrIGHT: These are more specifically treated in a full section, | 


Off-farm income and employment, particularly such items as employment infor- 
mation, improvement in the efficiency with which present agencies serve these 
poorer agricultural agencies, information being the key point. Secondly, there 
would be this rural redevelopment, the encouragement to decentralization of 
industries in some of these areas to attract people off the farm, the whole idea 


being we want an economic climate that will pull people off the farm rather | 
than try to use any other approach of pushing them off the farm. Vocational - 


education is part of this, providing industrial. skills for farm-workers if in fact 
they have to leave the area anyway. . We also mention such things as perhaps 
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a some re-settlement compensation if it was felt that certain areas were not 
ES suited to agricultural production, i.e., the payment of some form of compensa- 
j tion to move these people to better areas. Unemployment insurance was some- 
thing else that was added to better, if possible, the income security available 
» » to farmers. 
Senator McGranp: There has evidently been a lot of field work done in 
compiling this workshop. In what portion of Canada was this work done? 
- Was it done on a general coast to coast basis, or were certain areas or sections 
-.- selected? 
Prof. WRIGHT: Perhaps this applies more to the information given by 
Dr. Haviland. ; 

Dr. HAvILAND: Senator, there was not a great deal of field work done for this 
workshop. However, there were members at the workshop from seven different 
provinces, and they brought with them a considerable wealth of experience, 
and the results of studies that had been done over several years in the past. 
I might also’say that the Economic Division of the Department of Agriculture 
provided a good deal of very useful statistics to the workshop participants, 
but as for basing the workshop on an elaborate field work, especially for the 
conference, that was not the case. 


Senator TayLor (Westmorland): Could you tell us off hand from what 
provinces the personnel came? 


Prof. WRIGHT: Speaking from memory, they include Prince Edward Island, 
Nova Scotia, Quebec, Ontario, Saskatchewan— 


Senator BUCHANAN: Did you have anybody from Alberta? 


Prof. WricHT: I don’t think so. I cannot recall from memory the other 
provinces. 


Senator Hiccins: What is meant by the term ‘‘vertical integration”? 


Prof. WRIGHT: Vertical integration as used here refers to the control of 
two or more steps in the ultimate chain of production from the farm through 
to the consumer by one decision making agency. That is to say, a farmer 
who keeps cows, produces milk and sells milk would be vertically integrated; 
at the same time, let us say a meat packing industry might contract with 
the farmer to sell him feed to raise certain kinds of livestock, process the meat, 
and in turn sell it to the retail trade. This would be vertically integrated. 

Senator BRADETTE: The professor comes from Guelph, and he knows that 
in his area, right through to Niagara Falls and in other parts of Ontario, 
industry is taking the best land for its purposes. Dr. Haviland comes from 
North Bay where the land is very rocky and the farms are small. Can any 
recommendation be made to the provincial or federal authorities to prevent 
the best land for agriculture being used by industries? I suppose there is no 
ready solution for it? 

I recall that Mr. Henry, a former premier of the province of Ontario, sold 
his farm for something like $1 million; that farm had the finest soil available 
in the province of Ontario, but it was taken out of agricultural production. 
Is there anything to be done to correct that situation? 

Prof. WRIGHT: We are certainly aware of and concerned with this problem, 
but in Ontario at least we are faced with the fact also that the farmland is 
going out of agriculture in other areas than around cities. So, in terms of 
ultimate agricultural production the problem may not be as great as it would 
seem. 

We do hesitate to make specific recommendations that certain land should 
be kept in’ agriculture—that is, that we should dictate to people that certain 
areas must stay in agriculture. I don’t think we as professional agricultural 
economists would make a recommendation of that kind. 
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Senator BRADETTE: I realize that. I can give anothér example—Professor 
- Haviland will know about this—a good many contractors are glad to build 

in North Bay because the foundations can be placed on solid rock, with no 
trouble with water or anything of that kind. But the big corporations apparently 
want to have good level agricultural land instead of the rocky land. With 
modern equipment the day will come when it will be just as easy to build on 
rocky land as on low level land. Some day the Government will have to 
interfere in this situation. 

The CHAIRMAN: With regard to the ahection of moving or assisting farmers 
to leave their farms and become labourers, have you found in any,of your 
surveys that there are a great many people whe live adjacent to cities or towns 
who want to leave their farms if they could get a good sale for them? 

Prof. WriGHT: Certainly we see this in the area in which I am located, 
where there is a continual movement of people from the farms to work in 
the cities. This, however, is associated with low income on the farm; they 
want to get off the farms for income reasons. 

The CHAIRMAN: What I had in mind was, are there many who are forced 
to stay on the farms but would prefer to move if they could get a decent sale 
for their small holding? 

Prof. WricHT: I don’t think there are many in this eA. in the in- 
dustrialized areas. 

Senator GoLtpinc: Mr. Chairman, in the suggestions made with reference 
to off-farm income and employment, the theories expressed are all right, but to 

-put them into practice would be quite a different thing. With respect to the 
proposed system of community planning to help the people move out of agri- 
culture and into industry, the fact-is that we now have thousands of men in 
towns and cities who depend on industry for their livelihood, and they are 
unemployed and collecting unemployment insurance because there is no work 
for them. No matter how good one’s intentions are in this respect, how are 
you going to move the people from the small farms into industrial areas which 
apparently are already overcrowed? It is all right to express a theory, but 
to put it into effect is asking quite a lot. 

Dr. HAvILAND: Might I rise at this point? Mr. Senator, what you say is 
perfectly true. This kind of adjustment takes place easiest when there is 
general prosperity in the country. At the present time there is unemployment, 
but we are speaking of things here which would apply for many years into 
the future; and we hope that the present unemployment will not last that 
long, that it will not be a continuing thing. The kind of adjustments that are 
envisaged take place much easier under conditions of general economic 
prosperity. - 

Senator GOLDING: It is good to wish for that, but one recalls that, even 
during the war, when one would think that every person’s services could be 
utilized, there was unemployment. So that it is a condition one has to face. 

Senator TAyLor (Westmorland): I was wondering whether some way or 
other could be devised to use a phrase different from ‘vertical integration”’. 
Not one person in a thousand knows what that means. 

The CHAIRMAN: I think that question was asked, here. 

Senator TayLor (Westmorland): The question was asked, what it meant. 
I was just asking whether a different phrase could be established that would 
give a clear understanding of what it actually means. 

The CHAIRMAN: I see,—for the general public? 

Senator TayLor (Westmorland): Yes. I was home two weeks ago, and 
I was asked by six farmers, who had been reading about “vertical integration”, 
what it was. 
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Professor WricHt: I am not surprised at any lack of understanding, but 


; it is a term which has international acceptance in’ the context in which it was 


‘used. I might say that we in our province are very busily engaged explaining 
to farmers what it means and what it involves. I do not feel that we will 
get a change of name. 


Senator WALL: I wonder if I might pursue the statement I made earlier, 
that this thing is just bristling with all kinds of questions and connotations. 
I must confess that there is a tremendous amount of meat in both of these 
briefs. Questions are being raised by these technical experts which have an 
implication on matters of policy and matters to be decided between the federal 


and provincial jurisdictions; and in the brief space of time that we have had 


J] 


‘to look at and listen to these we cannot grasp all the wealth of experience 
that they contain. I notice, however, running through most of the presenta- 
tions is a call for more information, more research. In other words, we do 
not know what the problem is because—if I could specificate—I notice that 
Dr. Haviland, at page 5, says that the class of farm which comprises the 
hard core of the small farm problem is the third class, small farms on the 
fringes of settlement,—those that have too little land,—I notice that—too poor 
soils, too rough terrain, or are too wooded. If we pause to reflect on the basic 
meaning of this, the statements of Professor Wright come into focus, and they 
are those which are connected with the policy of self-adjustments, or induce- 
ments to self-adjustments, and that is connected with various policy considera- 
tions that are being advanced, like the lending agency referred to on page 11. 
Doctor Haviland mentions an agency which could “release such captive far- 
mers” that we are worried about. But of course, one says, a lending agency 
at what level? Is it to be on the provincial level or the federal level? A 


_ second major problem of the small farm, he says, is poor management. Who 


~ 


is going to handle that problem of poor management, the federal or the 
provincial Governments? What I am getting at is the necessity of us col- 
lating all this information and asking ourselves a lot of questions concerning 
even these two briefs which are so packed with material. 

The CHAIRMAN: It seems almost possible that the Senate should form a 
“workshop” and study this thing themselves. 

Senator WALL: Yes; and in a spirit of mischief I was going to say that 
maybe we could meet some Wednesday night to try this out. I understand 
there was a motion to that effect which was moved and duly accepted. Maybe 
we should have a working section. 


Senator* INMaAN: May I ask a question? I was wondering whether we 
could have any light on what seems to be the greatest problem in Prince 
Edward Island. We do not have too many farms that are not productive. 

The CHAIRMAN: The marketing problem is the one there? 

Senator INMAN: Well, it is one; but I have known a great number of 
our farmers who are quite capable of having their children educated and sent 


_ away for that purpose. They seem to make a good living. Yet, on the next 


farm, with practically the same soil, the farmer is doing hardly anything. The 


- problem seems to be one apart from marketing. 


Senator BRADETTE: All the young people fly to the cities. 
Professor WRIGHT: I am not aware of the problem as it exists in Prince 


_ Edward Island. 


\ 


i il 


-The CHAIRMAN: I think we should get that information later from the 
provincial Department of Agriculture. They are sending down their Minister 


of Agriculture. We shall be getting a brief from them, and the questions 
_ could be asked and answered then. 
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Senator McDonatp: I would like to emphasize the importance of farm a 


management while Professor Wright is here. I understand he is associate pro- 
fessor of Farm Management at Ontario Agricultural College. Is that so? 

Professor WRIGHT: Yes. 

Senator McDonaLp: I think that one of the most important aspects of 
agricultural education today, to a great many farmers—perhaps I should make 
it even stronger, to most farmers—relates to farm management, and I have 
been in hopes that the agricultural educational institutes would put more empha- 
sis on this subject. I am wondering if there is a tendency in that regard in 
the last several years, to really give our institution workers—for instance, 
those who are going to graduate from their colleges as prospective institu- 


tional workers—to follow them up and give them as much as you can on farm — 


management, so that they can be of the greatest possible service to our 
farmers. I am sure that in Nova Scotia our difficulty is to get a sufficient 
number of men partly trained in farm management. How are you getting on 
at Ontario Agricultural College? 


Professor WRIGHT: We feel that at the Ontario Agricultural College we are 


improving this situation year by year. All students going out of our college ~ 


now, who will be working with farmers in any capacity, get training in farm 
management. 


Senator McDoNALD: Is much time given to farm management instruction? 


Professor WRIGHT: Not as much as we would like. In courses other than ~ 


agricultural economics they get only five hours a week for one term in farm 
management. We would like more but even at that we have improved, we 


feel, the quality and the quantity of the training in the past few years. We 


do regret that in some schools it is not taught to the extent we feel it 
should be. 


Senator WALL: I wonder if J may ask Dr. Haviland a question? You — 


mentioned in your brief a workshop scheme comparing farm and non-farm 
incomes. Has any consideration been given to improving the validity of these 
measures? I am saying that because so often we talk about farm income or 
net farm income, and then they make a comparison of the per capita farm 
income with the per capita urban income. What bothers me is that into farm 
income statistics we are now beginning to include a lot of non-farm income 
that should be subtracted from the urban income and added to farm income. 
Are the measuring sticks becoming more exact as we are going on? 


Dr. HavitAnD: Thank you for asking that question, Senator Wall. This 


workshop on the comparison of farm and non-farm incomes was held three - 


years ago, and it was precisely this problem to which it addressed itself. I 


can say I believe it has already begun to bear some promising fruit. The farm — 


income and expenditure survey which is in progress by the Dominion Bureau 


of Statistics has, I am told by those who are directing it, been influenced by the | 


findings and work and thinking that went into this first or our workshops. As 


I mentioned earlier, I am going to distribute for your reference the proceedings — 


of that workshop. Many questions arose. One was mentioned today, and that 


is whether in farm income we should include all of the 600,000 odd farms or | 


whether it is really unfair to include a whole lot of farms that are really part- 
time or rural residences. 


Another question is that concerning what group in the non-farm part of 


the economy should be compared with the farm group. What is the proper — 
and fair kind of comparison to make? Is it fair to just compare all farms — 


with all the rest or should you compare farmers with wage earners, or farmers 


with small grocery store owners, or what? You will find that these problems ~ 


were at least tackled in that workshop. 
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Senator SmitH (Kamloops):. I would like to ask Professor Wright a 
question with regard to vertical integration. Apparently from what you read 
there is a lot of fear as to what is going to happen to the agricultural industry 
as a result of the inroads made by vertical integration. Is that likely to produce 


- a class of farmers such as is now referred to as a share cropper? 


Prof. WRIGHT: I will be expressing an opinion here when I say I do not 
think this will develop under our system. We already have a good class of 
farmer capable of independent decision, and I think what we will see develop- 
ing here will be collective bargaining for contracts between farm groups and 
non-farm groups rather than a lot of individual bargaining as has been 
witnessed up to the present. So I think we will see the development of strong 
agricultural bargaining groups rather than individuals placed in this position. 


Senator Bots: Is it true that in Ontario the broiler market is supplied to the 
extent of 60 per cent of its capacity by broilers used under one of these schemes? 


Prof. WRicHT: The current estimate, Senator Bois, is 90 per cent. 
Senator Bors: In Ontario? 
Prof. WRIGHT: Yes. 


Senator WALL: Prof. Wright, before I ask you another question which will 
clarify two points for me, I want to thank you very much for the basic concepts 
which are contained, for example, in page four of your brief, dealing with the 
three objectives of what you would call rational policies in a broad framework. 
However, I want to pin you down to a clarification of two things, if you will 
bear with me. On page 5 you say we do not have a national land use policy 
in Canada. Would you explain to me what was the concept of a national land 
use policy as discussed by the people in the workshop? Would you then follow 
that up by telling me what was the concept behind the Rural Planning and 
Development Act, which would be the basis of enabling legislation at the 
federal level? In other words, what was in the minds of these people when 


‘they talked about these two basic concepts? 


Prof. WRIGHT: With respect to the first part of your question, Senator Wall, 
the concept here was that the land use policy in Canada has been on an area 
or regional basis rather than having an overall policy with respect to manage-~ 
ment of the land resources of the country. 

Senator WALL: But there is a jurisdictional framework into which we would 
have to fit that. 

Prof. WRIGHT: This was recognized but it was not felt that anything which 
would benefit the country as a whole should be disregarded solely because of 
this jurisdiction. 

Senator WALL: Within a federal framework are there any other countries 
which have struck out a broad national land use policy? 

Prof. WRIGHT: The United States has quite a comprehensive land use policy. 

Senator BRADETTE: It is true there is quite a problem with respect to small 
farms. There is also a crisis in the farming industry in general. In northern 
Ontario where I live I know that the people in the town of Timmins cannot 
get their full milk supply from the farmers in the surrounding district. This 
is true in spite of the fact that we live in the:famous northern Ontario clay 
belt. You cannot keep young people on the farm, no matter how prosperous 


the farm is. So it is a terrific problem. These young men gravitate to the 


mining sections and to the big newsprint mills at Kapuskasing, Smooth Rock 
Falls and Iroquois Falls. In a way you cannot blame these young people. The 
Government has inaugurated a policy of bringing in European farmers as 
immigrants to settle on our land, but again that has not worked. A few years 
ago when Mr. George Drew was Premier of Ontario, the Ontario Government 
brought in such people, and later on it brought in a number of Dutch settlers 
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and not a single one stayed on the land. They were good farmers too. So this _ 


is a terrific situation and you cannot get away from it. Young men and women ~— 


will not stay on the farm. 


The CHAIRMAN: May I ask if milk production in Canada as a whole is 


greater or less today? 
Senator TAYLOR (Westmorland): It is up. 
The CHAIRMAN: So that while an area like Timmins is going down, the 


overall production of milk in the Dominion is increasing. Any other questions? 


Senator WALL: I want to come back to ask who would formulate this 
national land use programme. How did they conceive this formulae, as a 
federal-provincial endeavour, or how? 

Professor WRIGHT: You have suggested the way in which the nteeeeee 
of the workshop were thinking, and of course agricultural groups would assist 
in their recommendations as to how they should be organized—the means of 


achieving it; but you are correct, it was seen as a federal-provincial co-operative 


endeavour. 

Senator WALL: By the Government? 

Professor WRIGHT: By Government. We recognize that we may only 
recommend these things. , 

Senator WALL: I would like to pin you down to the second concept—the 
Rural Planning and Development Act. 


Professor WRIGHT: This is really part of this larger concept of decentraliza- 


tion of industry and limitations on the development of small and uneconomic _ 


holdings; selling of small bits and parcels of land which develop rural slums; 
organization of school districts. The Rural Planning and Development Act 
encompasses all these things. ’ 

' Senator WALL: Yes, but the concept has not been ferreted down or crys- 
tallized yet, it is just in a state of deep flux. 

The CHAIRMAN: Senator Wall, is it not in the same way as in the city 
of Regina, where there is a rural planning commission? You cannot do certain 
things outside of the city. In other words, this planning commission says 
whether you can set down an industry or small farm in an area. You must 
get permission from this commission. 


Senator BucHANAN: Does this, though, involve an integration between ~ j 


small farms and industry? 
Prof. WricHT: Yes, it does. 


Senator BUCHANAN: I don’t know if we have horizontal or vertical integra- 
tion, but it has to be integrated, and that is one of the great problems in order 
to get them to co-operate in the way: of additional work that sie farmer can 
provide. 


Prof. WricHT: Senator, I might add that we did not in the thinking of 


the group, as I recall it, envisage any immediate startling improvements as 
a result of such recommendations. I think that instead what we were feeling 
was that under the present institutional arrangement, if you like, there are 
really no means of doing these things, there is no one spearheading the type 
of action of the kind needed. So that although progress might be slow it still 
requires a basis. 

Senator WALL: When I am asking about this Rural Planning Development 
Act on a conceptual basis, and actually the formulae principle, if I may put it 
this way, I am asking as a matter of deep interest, because it says that the 
group was regarded as an initial stage, as something that would be prompting 
the provincial and regional bodies to do something; and therefore if we could 
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find wut more about that concept—what they were thinking of—was it a credit, 
was it a loan agency, what were they thinking of, I believe it would be of 
_ assistance, because evidently it is a project of a great deal of soul- -searching 
on behalf of the people living with that problem all the time; so I am asking 
. because I am interested, and if we could pin it down more finally, or some day 
maybe somebody could pin it down, it would be very helpful. 
p Prof. WRIGHT: Perhaps Dr. Andal could confirm this, but I believe at 
one of your. earlier meetings the matter of rural planning and development 
__ was brought up in the United States with reference to certain material. I do 
not know myself what that material is. 
- Senator WALL: Let me go quickly to the point. Is there any country, say 
Australia, the United States, or somebody that has brought in a rural planning 
and development act to serve as a broad basis for this kind of new development? 


Senator BUCHANAN: If so, with what success? 


Senator WALL: That is right. Or do we have to synthesize it ourselves with 
our own Canadian creativeness? 

Dr. ANDAL: There has been in the United States a rural development 
programme which is an attempt to bring the various groups and communities 
together to work out these problems. The problems in Canada, and jurisdictions 
in Canada, would bé somewhat different. 

Senator WALL: But, Doctor, actually the concept behind this Rural Plan- 
ning Development Act would be a kind of a directional and incentive act 
applicable to all regions. 

S Senator BRADETTE: It would not apply to the United States, I think. 

Dr. ANDAL: The workshop was, I think, primarily concerned with the types 

of things that should be done, such as credit, vocational training, and that 
-sort of thing. I think that the working out of this might be more within the 
competence of this committee than of the group of the workshop. 

Senator TayLor (Westmorland): Mr. Chairman, before we adjourn, may 
I say that this subject of land use has been given considerable publicity and 
has aroused a good deal of interest, arising from the discussions here. Sum- 
marizing the whole thing, does it not come down to two basic factors to act 
upon? One is land use, and in my opinion, from my knowledge of agriculture, 
is this, that if we had first a National Land Use Act of sufficient flexibility 
that it could be applied to any section of Canada, followed by complementary 
legislation by the provinces, then the provinces and the national government 
could work together on plans of land use as applied to the provinces; then 
along with it, probably at the same time, some means of financing that would 
help these small farms—and I know a lot of small farmers who are good farmers 
but conditions have been such over the last seven or eight years that they 
are just making a living and that is about all; they haven’t any capital to 
go out and enlarge their properties, and they are getting discouraged, and will 
continue to be discouraged, unless something is done to permit those people 
to get into a position where they can get into economic production on the scale 
we are faced with today by reason of mechanization and the rest of it. 


Mr. Chairman, I think these are the two factors we should give immediate 
consideration to. 

q The CHAIRMAN: I agree with you Senator Taylor. 

Senator TayLor: Mr. Chairman, I wish to move a vote of thanks to Dr. Havi- 
land, Professor Wright and Dr. Andal for the splendid presentations they made 
to the committee this morning. 

4 The CHAIRMAN: That is very acceptable, Senator Taylor. 


The committee adjourned. 
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APPENDIX B- 


A SELECTED LIST OF PUBLICATIONS, ARTICLES AND TABLES ~ 
Relating to 
THE SMALL FARM PROBLEM 


Based on Studies Made by 
ECONOMICS DIVISION, CANADA DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


(Prepared for The Special Committee of the Senate on Land Use in Canada) 


March 19, 1959 


General ; 
1. List of Tables (Numbers 1-21) re an Economic Classification of Farms. — 
2. Agricultural Statistics by Type of Farming Areas—Newfoundland, 

Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick. 
3. Agriculturai Statistics by Type of Farming Areas—Quebec. 
4. Agricultural Statistics by Type of Farming Areas—Ontario. 
5. Agricultural Statistics by Type of Farming Areas—Manitoba. E 
6. Agricultural Statistics by Type of Farming Areas—Saskatchewan. 
7. Agricultural Statistics by Type of Farming Areas—Alberta. 
8. Agricultural Statistics by Type of Farming Areas—British Columbia. 
9. The Capital Structure of Canadian Agriculture. Economic Annalist. 


June 1957. : 
10. The Capital Structure of Canadian Agriculture, Part II. Economic — 
Annalist. October 1957. ; 
Atlantic Provinces : 
11. Farm Organization Study—Annapolis Valley, Nova Scotia. 1948. a 


12. Reclamation of the Marsh Lands of Nova Scotia. Economic Annalist. ~ 4 
February 1951. ; 
13. Utilization of Dykeland in the Maritime Provinces, 1949-50. Economic 
Annalist. June 1951. 4 
14. Trends in Rural Population in Canada with Particular Reference to the — 
Maritime Provinces. Economic Annalist. August 1951. y 
15. Changes in Farm Organization in Nova Scotia. Economic Annalist. 
August 1956. 
16. Atlantic Provinces Agriculture, August 1957. ; 


Central Provinces 

17. Business Analysis of 70 Selected Farms in the Eastern Townships of 
Quebec, 1951-52. Economic Annalist. December 1954. 

18. Cost of Producing Crops in the Eastern Townships of Quebec, 1951 and 
1953. Economie Annalist. December 1955. 

19. Farm Family Living in Nicolet County, Quebec, 1947- he 

20. Land Use in Durham County, Ontario. 1947. 

21. Farming in the Rainy River District of Ontario. Economic Annalist. 
October 1952. 

22. Changes in Agriculture in hc aes County, Ontario. 1952. 


23. Land Use in Holland Township, Grey County, Ontario. Economic 
Annalist. October 1953. 


24. Woodlots on Ontario Farms, October 1953. 
25. Farm Family Living in Lanark County, Ontario. 1947-48. 
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6 ‘ Pn : 
Prairie Provinces 
26. 


Farm Business in the Gilbert Plains and Sifton Areas of Manitoba. 


January 1953. 


Farming in the Armstrong District of Manitoba. March 1953. 

Some Reasons for the Persistence of Small Farms. Economic Annalist. 
October 1956. 

An Economic Study of Land Settlement in Representative ones 
Areas of Northern Saskatchewan. 1945. 

A Study of the Farm Business in the Carlyle-Moosomin Area of South- 
east Saskatchewan, 1948. 

The Economic Aspects of Land Use in Saskatchewan. Economic 
Annalist. October 1949. 

The Establishment of Economic Farm Units in Northwestern Sas- 
katchewan with Particular Reference to Low- -Productivity Land. 1952. 
Progress of Farmers in an Area Adjacent to the Saskatchewan- Carrot 
River Triangle. November 1954. 

Farms on Heavy Textured Soils in the Park Area of Northeastern 
Saskatchewan. Economic Annalist. October 1956. 

Farm Family Living in the Prairie Provinces. 1947. 

Changes in Farm Family Living in Three Areas of the Prairie Prov- 
inces, from 1942-43 to 1947. 

Farm Family Living in Southeastern Saskatchewan. 1947-48. 

The Farm Business in Northern Alberta. Economie Annalist. February 
1955. 

Changes in Farm Organization in Alberta. Economic Annalist. August 
1956. 

Proposed Changes in Farming Enterprises, 1953. 

The Exchange of Farming Information, 1958. 


. British Columbia 
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42. 


A Study of Land Settlement in the Prince George-Smithers Area, 
B.C. 1947. 


. Farm Organization in the Creston Area of B.C. 1947. 
. Farm Organization in the Northern Okanagan Valley, B.C. November 


1952. 


A Study of Apple Production in the Okanagan Valley of B.C. 1952. 
. Dairy Farm Study of Vancouver Island, 1954-55. 


. Changes in Farm Organization in British Columbia. Economic Annalist. 
' August 1956. 
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ORDER OF REFERENCE 


Extract from the Minutes of the Proceedings of the Senate. 


TUESDAY, February 17, 1959. 


“The Honourable Senator Aseltine moved, seconded by the Honourable 
Senator MacDonald, P.C.— 


That a Special Committee of the Senate be appointed to consider and 
report on land use in Canada and what should be done to ensure that our land 
resources are most effectively utilized for the benefit of the Canadian economy 
and the Canadian people and, in particular, to increase both agricultural pro- 


_ duction and the incomes of those engaged in it; 


That the Committee be composed of the Honourable Senators Barbour, 
Basha, Bois, Boucher, Bradette, Buchanan, Cameron, Crerar, Emerson, Glad- 
stone, Golding, Higgins, Horner, Inman, Leger, Leonard, MacDonald, McDonald, 
McGrand, Methot, Molson, Pearson, Power, Smith (Kamloops), Stambaugh, 
Taylor (Norfolk), Taylor (Westmorland), Turgeon, Vaillancourt, Wall and 
White. 


That the Committee have power to engage the services of such counsel and 


technical and clerical personnel as may be necessary for the purpose of the 


inquiry; : 
That the Committee have power to send for persons, papers and records, 


to sit during sittings and adjournments of the Senate, and to report from 
time to time; 


That the evidence taken on the subject during the three preceding sessions 
be referred to the Committee. 


After debate, and— 
The question being put on the motion, it was— 
Resolved in the affirmative.” 


J. F. MacNEILL, 
Clerk of the Senate. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


THURSDAY, April 23, 1959. 


Pursuant to adjournment and notice the Special Committee of the Senate 
on Land Use in Canada met this day at 10.30 a.m. 


Present: The Honourable Senators: Pearson, Chairman; Basha, Bois, 
Boucher, Bradette, Gladstone, Higgins, Horner, Inman, MacDonald, McDonald, 
McGrand and Wall—13. 


The Clerk of the Committee read a report of the Steering Committee 
dated Tuesday, April 21, 1959. 


The Committee proceeded to the further consideration of the order of 
reference of Tuesday, February 17, 1959. 


The Honourable Eugene Cullen, Minister of Agriculture for Prince Edward 


Island, presented a brief and was questioned. 


At 12.30 p.m. the Committee adjourned to the call of the Chairman; 
tentatively set for Wednesday, April 29, 1959 at 8.00 p.m. 


Attest. 


James D. MacDonald, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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THE SENATE 
SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON LAND USE IN CANADA 
EVIDENCE 


Ottawa, Thursday, April 23, 1959. 


The Special Committee on land use in Canada met this day at 10.30 a.m. 
Senator Arthur M. Pearson in the Chair. 
The CHAIRMAN: Honourable senators, we have some business to discuss 


before we hear the Honourable Mr. Cullen from Prince Edward Island, our 
witness for today. 


The Steering Committee called a special meeting at the beginning of the 
week at which was discussed matters of procedures with respect to subsequent 
meetings. I would ask Mr. MacDonald to read the minutes of that meeting. 


The Clerk of the Committee: 

“The STEERING COMMITTEE of the Special Committee on Land Use 
met this day at 2.00 p.m. 

Present: The Honourable Senators Basha, McDonald, Pearson, 
Power and Wall.—B. 

“The Chairman was heard with respect to the witnesses and evi- 
dence available during the balance of the present session. 

Following discussion, it was RESOLVED as follows:— 

1. That the invitation to visit Harrington Farm be accepted, on an 
informal basis. 


2. That the plan for sending groups of two or three members to 
various provinces be not now adopted. 


3. That consideration be given at the next session to having the 
Committee, or a large portion thereof, visit localities for periods lengthy 
enough to hear expert local opinion. 


4. That the opinion of provincial ministers be sought as to the 
advisability of the Committee visiting areas within their jurisdiction. 


(By Steering Committee, in camera). 


5. That in addition to meeting on Thursdays, the Committee meet 
Wednesday evenings. 


At 2.45 p.m. the Steering Committee adjourned. 
Attest. 


(Sgd) John A. Hinds 
Assistant Chief Clerk of Committees.” 


The CHAIRMAN: Honourable senators, with respect to the first item, you 
will recall that Mr. Berne Johnson of the International Paper Company extended 
an invitatioh to us to visit their forestry scheme at Harrington. He suggested 
the visit take place in May of this year, but we have not as yet accepted the 
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invitation. The suggestion of the Steering Committee is that it be on an informal 
basis, with the idea that we are not asking the Senate to give us permission o 


travel from place to place. : 
Senator McDona.Lp (Kings): I understand, Mr. Chairman, the lnkernatiadal 


Paper Company would provide a bus to pick us up and return us, and probably 


give us a lunch, so we would not need extra money to meet expenses. 


Senator BRADETTE: What was the objection to our visiting different parts 
of the country under the guidance of the committee? 


The CHAIRMAN: In this we would not have to ask for an appropriation to 
cover the cost of travel. 


Senator Horner: For that particular trip. 


The CHAIRMAN: For that particular trip. Would it be the wish of the com- 
mittee that the Chairman be empowered to get in touch with Mr. Johnson and 
make arrangements? 


Senator McDona.p (Kings): I so move. 
Senator MacDonaLpD (Queens): Seconded. 


The CHAIRMAN: Carried. ; 

With respect to point No. 2, it is now suggested that we adopt the plan for 
sending groups of two or three members to various provinces. At a previous 
meeting it was suggested that four, five or more members should visit problem 
areas and hold hearings at various points. The Steering Committee felt that 
because of the pressure of work at the present session we should adopt this 
proposal now put forward. 


Senator McDonaLtp (Kings): Furthermore, Mr. Chairman, the ministers 
and some of the representatives from some of the provinces are coming here 
and we could hear what they have to say, and their reaction to our visiting 
their province. 


Senator BRADETTE: I move the adoption of this paragraph. 


The CHAIRMAN: Carried. 

No. 3: That consideration be given at the next session to having the com- 
mittee, or a large portion thereof, visit localities for periods lengthy enough to 
hear local opinion. 


Senator MacDoNALD (Queens): Perhaps, Mr. Chairman, that could be left 
until the next session of Parliament. I would so move. 


Senator McDONALD (Kings): I second it. 


The CHAIRMAN: Carried. 

No. 4: That the opinion of the provincial ministers be sought as to the 
advisability of the committee visiting areas within their jurisdiction. 

The idea of the Steering Committee was that we would ask the provincial 
representatives their opinion as to the value of the committee going to their 
provinces and holding hearings. Is it your wish that that be left over to the next 
session? 


Senator MacDonaLp (Queens): I would so move. 


The CHAIRMAN: Carried. 

No. 5: That in addition to meeting on Thurdays, the. committee meet 
Wednesday evenings. 

That matter was left in the hands of the Steering Committee to decide what 
should be done. As we have two or three briefs in line to be heard, time will 
not permit us to complete our hearings if we meet only on Thursday. Some extra 
meetings will have to be held to complete our business. 


Senator BRADETTE: While the Senate is perhaps not as busy as the House 


of Commons, the members here follow somewhat their line of behaviour, and | 
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have Wednesday night free. However, I am sure we could make a point to 
attend meetings scheduled for that evening. 

I move the adoption of the proposal. 

The CHAIRMAN: Carried. 

Ladies and gentlemen, we will now carry on with the main part of our 
meeting here today. We have with us this morning Hon. Eugene Cullen, 
Minister of Agriculture in the Prince Edward Island Government. Mr. Cullen, 
would you give the members a brief outline. 

Hon. EUGENE CULLEN (Minister of Agriculture, Prince Edward Island): 
Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen. I was born on the Island and a native 
son I therefore am. I farmed up to 1946. I established a pasteurized fluid 
milk plant in that year and I still carry on that business with my duties as 
Minister of Agriculture. I lived in Charlottetown for the last 10 years or so. 
And that is about all I have to say, Mr. Chairman. I am not noted for anything 
in particular. I have been a member of the legislature since 1944. 


Senator MacDoNnaLD (Queens): You might as well tell the whole story. 


/ Hon. Mr. Cutuen: I do not think there is anything much else to tell. I 
have had a very uneventful life aside from the fact that I got into politics. 

Senator MacDonaLp (Queens): Mr. Chairman, he and I were political 
opponents in election campaigns. 

Senator BRADETTE: Do you hold that against him, Senator MacDonald? 

Senator MAcDONALD (Queens): No. 

Hon. Mr. Cutten: Mr. Chairman, I have no degrees, either honourary or 
otherwise, or anything notable to tell the committee. However, I would love 
to say that I am noted for this and that. 

Senator HoRNER: You were born on ,the farm? 

Hon. Mr. CULLEN: Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN: I think, that Mr. Cullen brings with him a very good 
recommendation. 

Hon. Mr. CULLEN: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, and honourable senators. Prince Edward Island is part 
of what is known, historically and geologically, as the Acadian Region, which 
includes New Brunswick and Nova Scotia. The Acadian Region, in turn, com- 
prises the Canadian section of the major physiographic region known as the 
Atlantic Coastal Plain of North America. 

The CHAIRMAN: Is that a particular type of soil, the Acadian Region? 

Hon. Mr. CULLEN: No, I would not say it is a particular type of soil, it is 
a geological formation more than it has to do with soil. 

The Island has the broad aspect of a low plateau. It is almost trisected 
by deep bays and a tidal river, the Hillsboro River, to form three small islands. 
The coast line, approximately 1,000 miles in extent, is indented by numerous 
bays and the outlets of short tidal rivers and streams. It is characterized, 
particularly along the south coast, by many long headlands and shore cliffs 
of red sandstone capped by a reddish overburden of till. Another feature of 
the coastline, particularly along the north coast is to be seen in the long, narrow 
stretches of sand dunes. Unlike the other two Maritime Provinces, New 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia, there are no areas of dyke-land or reclaimed salt 
marsh in Prince Edward Island, although there are narrow stretches of salt 
marsh along estuaries of some of the tidal rivers. 

I might say, honourable senators, that when we make the statement for 
instance that there are no areas of dike lands in the province that statement 
can be disputed. But they are so small that we can safely make the statement 
that there are none there, relatively speaking. 

Senator McDonaLp (Kings): Have you any areas that have been diked 
over? 
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Hon. Mr. CULLEN: We have one small area in the vicinity of Queens county. 
Senator McDONALD (Kings): Are there any particular areas that give any 
- difficulty in farming? fe 

Hon. Mr. CuLLEN: As a matter of fact, a little trouble is caused by the fact 
that there is so much old wood in that peat land that was reclaimed so that 
it has not been practical to clear it for extensive farming. There is nothing 
impossible I know but this particular land is chockful of pine or hemlock that 
seems to harden in mud and water and once you disturb the topsoil and try 
to plow it you get into these sticks and to clear a place even 20 feet square 
would require five or six men perhaps two days on account of the difficulties 
encountered with these sticks. I think this area was cleared and there was 
considerable hay growing on the few hundred acres that were reclaimed. It is 
partly used for pasture now because it was too soft to farm, but since the 
water has been drained off part of it has been used for pasture. But it is not 
practical to cultivate it, although I say nothing is impossible. 

The surface relief of Prince Edward Island generally, is that of a flat to 
moderately undulating plain. A large part of the Island, from two-thirds to 
three-quarters, does not exceed 150 feet above sea level. The undulations are 
relatively long, low and wide. In some areas they assume the character of 
long, low ridges. There are two sections of the province where the elevations 
are sufficiently high to give a low hill type of topography. The largest area is 
found in the centre of the province, extending from near DeSable and Argyle 
Shore in the south to New London Bay in the north and from the Queen’s- 
Prince county boundary in the west to a line running north and south through 
New Glasgow and Clyde River in the east. The elevations in this area rise to 
400 or 500 feet above sea level. A smaller area of rolling land is located in the 
Culloden-Caledonian sectors of Queen’s and King’s counties. The valleys in 
these more rugged areas extend more or less diagonally across the terrain, 
following in a general way the strike of the rock formations. 

When the British acquired control of Prince Edward Island almost the 
first thing they did was to order a survey of the province. The survey, 
completed by Samuel Holland, divided the province into sixty-seven townships. 
Later these townships were granted to persons who had performed services of 
one kind or another for the crown. Many of these were soldiers, and a great 
many of them never did see Prince Edward Island, but their land grant on the 
Island was controlled by an agent. Some of the land owners came to Prince 
Edward Island and took possession of their lands, and many of these resident 
landlords did a great deal to promote the settlement and development of the 
colony. 


The CHAIRMAN: Was there any special size to these land grants? 

Hon. Mr. Cutten: They varied in size. 

Senator Horner: I suppose some of the families presently living in Prince 
Edward Island are descendants of those people who received land? 


Hon. Mr. CuLLEN: That is true. The second last Minister of Agriculture 
before me, Mr. Stewart, was a descendant of one of the original land grantees. 

On the other hand, there was much dissatisfaction with the majority of the 
landlords, and there was a continual agitation for land reform until in 1873 
Prince Edward Island became a province of Canada. Early in 1875 the Govern- 
ment of the province borrowed money from the Dominion of Canada to purchase 
the land controlled by the landlords. The long struggle for the right to own 
land thus ended in a victory for the tenants, and in a very short time practically 
every acre of Prince Edward Island was privately owned. 

This, I think, is important in that I would say at the turn of the century 
practically every acre of Prince Edward Island land was privately owned. 
Some of this has reverted to the Crown, but only a small percentage of it. I 
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_ think Prince Edward Island is unique among the other provinces of Canada in 
that respect that most other provinces have a considerable percentage of their 
land as Crown land. But practically the whole of Prince Edward Island is 
privately owned. 

In the last years of the 19th century the need for a crop which could be 
turned into cash forced Island farmers to grow oats for sale because this was the 
only crop which found a ready market in the Maritime Provinces. Commercial 
fertilizers were not used at that time and this oat growing reduced many farms 
in the more sandy areas of the province to a condition where they could not 
grow enough of anything to support a farmer and his family. 

In the 1890’s the first cheese factory was established in the province, and by 
1900 there were in Prince Edward Island in the vicinity of forty cheese 
factories. This development of the dairy industry relieved the situation to a 
great extent. The problem now was to grow sufficient forage for the dairy cattle 
on land that had been impoverished by selling oats and not putting anything 
back into the land. 

In 1912 the silver fox boom hit Prince Edward Island, and for many years 
this industry provided supplementary income on many farms where the 
acreage was not sufficient to provide a living from the land alone. 

About 1922 the growing of seed potatoes with fertilizer became a factor 
in the income of Island farmers. Potatoes had been grown in Prince Edward 
Island from the first settlement, but the only market available up to this time 
was provided by sailing vessels which loaded at ports all around the shores of 
the province in the fall of the year. The production of the crop was at the mercy 
of the weather because there was no control for blight and pests of various 
kinds. The potato industry has made great strides since 1922, and to-day with 
the aid of scientific growing methods, and scientific controls for all the ills that 
follow the potato crop, Island potato growers have more than trebled the 
average production per acre achieved in the early part of the century. 

The CHAIRMAN: What would be the average yield now? 

Hon. Mr. CuLLen: The average yield in 1957, the revised figure, was 315 
bushels to the acre. 

The CHAIRMAN: That is a good yield. 

Senator McDonaLpD (Kings): Yes, it is. 

Senator MacDonaLD (Queens): That is the average. The production per 
acre has reached a figure of 600 bushels, 500 bushels. I myself have grown 400 
bushels to the acre. 

Hon. Mr. CuLLEN: That yield has increased considerably in the last six or 
seven years. For several years we ran around 240 to 250 bushels per acre but 
in the last three or four years this yield zoomed right up. 

~ Senator McDonaLp (Kings): Principally through the use of commercial 
fertilizers, I take it? 

Hon. Mr. CULLEN: Principally so, and also due to the control of light plus 
the new varieties of potatoes. 

The CHAIRMAN: Are potatoes grown continuously year after year? 

Hon. Mr. CULLEN: There is some of that done but I would say in the main 
that the farmers in Prince Edward Island follow a system of crop rotation. The 
rotation would be more intensive on some farms than on others. 

Senator Horner: You do not follow the practice we do in the west? 

Hon. Mr. CuLuen: There is so little of that done in our province that you 
could say there is none of it. 

Senator MacDonaLp (Queens): It is practically nil. We have not enough 
land to do that. 

Hon. Mr. CULLEN: There are some people who repeat the potato crop for 
two years in a row, but in the main they follow a practice of crop rotation. 
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Senator BARBOUR: I think that some of the large growers cut their clover 
crop and never take the clover off plowing it down for fertilizers. p . 

Hon. Mr. CULLEN: Some of our commercial growers operate on a three-year 
rotation, potatoes, grain, clover and then plow the clover down and they have 
potatoes again the third year. 


Senator Horner: They get nothing from the land. 


Hon. Mr. CULLEN: No, first they take the hay crop off and then plow down 
the aftergrass. : 


Senator Barsour: But a lot of these farmers are just miners, are they not? 


Hon. Mr. CuLLEN: Where that is done they make it a practice to cut the 
hay early and get a heavy crop cf aftergrass and plow that down. 

Senator McDonatp (Kings): For the benefit of those who do not know 
Prince Edward Island land you might tell them. by way of exception a percent- 
age of your land is barren land, that is to say you have not the rocky land found 
in New Brunswick and Nova Scotia. 


Hon. Mr. Cutten: A mention of that is made to some extent in the brief 
later on. 


Senator McGranp: Is the livestock produced sufficient to eat all the hay 
that is grown? 


Hon. Mr. CuLLEN: On the average, yes. Over a period of seven or eight 
years we had large surpluses in the hay crop, then in 1957 there was a light 
crop of hay and the hay got used up that year. A little of our hay is shipped 
to Newfoundland but not to any great extent. 


Senator Barsour: I would say that the modern way of baling hay is not 
conducive to shipment. The bales are bulky. We used to press hay into bales 
of 200 pounds each but what they are doing today is pressing them into bales 
of only 50 pounds. Our seed potatoes now find a ready market in the United 
States, other Canadian provinces, Venezuela, Greece, Jamaica, Puerto Rico, 
and many other countries, while our table potatoes are sold in the larger 
consuming centers of Quebec and Ontario, as well as in the Atlantic Provinces. 


Senator McDonaLp (Kings): Have you any comparative prices for seed 
potatoes and table potatoes? 


Hon, Mr. CuLLen: Actually there has not been too much difference. I would 
Say that over the last five years the price for seed potatoes might average 10 
per cent more than the price of table potatoes. Our difficulty there, as far as 
getting a premium for seed potatoes, is that 70 per cent of our crop has been 
inspected for seed, so we have far more seed potatoes than we have a market 
for. A lot of them have to go in for table stock. The price of seed in some 
varieties like cobblers would be 25 per cent or as much as 40 per cent higher. 
Katahdin might be 20 per cent and in the case of Sebago would be about 5 per 
cent. The average would not be more than 10 per cent over table potatoes. 


Senator McDonaLp (Kings): What is the importance of each grade of 
potatoes? 


Hon. Mr. CuLLEN: Sebagos comprises about 70 per cent. The cobbler and 
Katahdin are produced mostly for seed because they do not produce as heavy 
a crop and that is perhaps why the price of these varieties for seed is lower. 


Senator McDonaLp (Kings): The Sebago is grown so largely because it is 
a great producer and a. good table potato. 
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Hon. Mr. CuLLeEN: A great producer and apparently a table potato that is 


accepted and asked for in the markets and they are highly resistant to disease 


compared with the green mountain disease. Compared with the Green Mountain 


_ the Sebago is much easier to grow. 


Senator Barzour: Is it compulsory to plant certified seed potatoes? 
Hon. Mr. CuLLEN: Yes. 


Senator HorNER: Mr. Chairman, I think if I had anything to do with it 
I would put on a campaign for the greater consumption of potatoes, and would 


_ prohibit the peeling of potatoes before they are cooked. Let me tell you of an 


experience I had just last year when I took a trip to San Diego, California and 
Las Vegas, Nevada. In that country if you order bacon and eggs you are never 
served any potatoes other than a few fried potatoes. But on this particular 
trip I was most surprised when I was served a goodly portion of potatoes. 
Now the potatoes served looked as if they had been riced and I decided that 
I would find out why the change was made. I looked everywhere to find the 
reason. By serving larger portions they use up an immense number of potatoes. 
Everyone was having potatoes for breakfast. In Las Vegas I found the secret 
and here it is: the potatoes were baked in their skins and they are kept warm 
until required. Cooking them that way very little grease was used in the 
cooking and they were just delightful. I remember when I was batching it 
I scrubbed the potatoes well and then boiled them. Now, a lot of women won’t 
believe this. For example, you are in a hurry for the next meal and if you 
have some of these boiled potatoes you can heat them up in a hurry by setting 
them on the fire for a few seconds and then put them on the table and no 
one can tell that they were not freshly boiled potatoes. Now you cannot do 
that with a potato that has been peeled. 

Hon. Mr. Cuuuen: I think Senator Horner has something there, that if we 
could teach people to cook potatoes better there certainly would be wider 
use of them. 

Many farms that were badly impoverished in the days when cereals were 
the cash crop have been returned to a high state of fertility, but there are still 
areas that show the effects of the bad farming practises that were carried on 
over fifty years ago. Some of these areas should never have been cleared of 
trees. There are some areas in the western part of the province that would 
benefit by drainage, but it must be kept in mind that practically all the land 
in Prince Edward Island could be farmed. There is not an acre in Prince Edward 
Island that is too rocky for agriculture. There is very little swamp, and even 
the areas which are described in our soil map as submarginal for agriculture 
could be farmed if a market were available for the crops which these areas could 
produce. 

I would like to say that there is a little exception to that and I am thinking 
particularly of the light sandy areas which could produce potatoes and will 
produce them with fertilizer even though in the most sandy areas they might 
not produce much of a crop. 


Senator MacDonatp (Queens): I would agree with that. 

Hon. Mr. CuLLEN: That is what I mean when I say every acre in the 
province could be. used if we had a market for the crops that could be produced 
on those acres. — 

Of the total land area of the province over 76 per cent is classed as farm 
land. Breaking the figures down still further approximately 60 per cent can be 
considered as improved acreage. In common with other provinces of Canada 


the total farm area and total number of farms continue to decline. The follow- 
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ing table shows the comparison of the 1951 and 1956 census figures regarding | 


this matter: ; \ 


% 

1951 1956 Change 

opal WManmeAreay arte cstsls ys 1,095,304 1,065,463 — 2.7 
Mote NO, Aarne! 255. 3s a.2.-.5 10,137 9,432 — 6.8 
ANT NORE RET IMs 2 sates i oie) Saves 108 112.9 + 4.5 
TIMPLO VEOH AMON, fa) esa'e stare ei 645,795 645,492 — .04 
WnGerAGropin ic satis eae ees: 426,210 419,099 — 1.6 
RM AGATE so rca sete a W Reels tee le ater 197,937 201,225 + 1.6 
ODT AEN elie ence a wilekate sea 21,648 25,168 +16.2 
Unimproved Land ........ 449,509 419,971 — 6.5 
WOOO PAT CGNs iene aioe ssertrenone) spores 346,191 334,226 — 3.4 
ODIMETAIE Ec ysusrele eels ale scaieie 103,318 85,745 —16.8 


You will notice that the number of farmers has declined by 6.8 per cent 
and the area of improved land by .04 per cent, and the total area in farms 
has declined by 2.7 per cent. These figures I find, of course, can be used in so 
many ways that they are very unreliable but I think this gives a very true 
picture in that we do have some vacant farms and we have more vacant farm- 
steads than we have vacant farms because adjacent farms have been taken over 
by farmers and they are not using the buildings on the farm so taken over, 
that is they are not using the barns and other outbuildings. 


Senator BaRBouR: I think it could be said that a lot of that farm land is 
being farmed today better than it ever was before. 


Hon. Mr. CuLLEN: That is quite true. We have made a statement on that 
towards the end of the brief. . 


Senator BRADETTE: I see from your table that the area in woodland has 
decreased by 3.4 per cent. That is astonishing because as far as I know there 
has been a lot of reforestation in the Maritimes. 


Hon. Mr. Cun.en: That is true, but I doubt if that figure is too reliable 
because I don’t think there was that much land actually cleared. I think that 
would create a difference of opinion as to what was woodland or something 
when the census was taken. 


The CHAIRMAN: Do they farm that woodland? 


Hon, Mr. Cutten: There is some of that being done now but I may say 
that there was not too much of it done in the past except that a good careful 
farmer without any particular training in forestry just naturally was careful 
of his woodland and handled it in a reasonably good manner while others 
slashed it in the worst possible way. But this is hike any other type of farm 
management, the man that was naturally a good farmer would know how 
to manage his woodland without any training. 

It will be noted from these figures that the province has maintained a 
good balance between total farm area and total improved acreage. Although 
there was a decrease of 30,000 acres in farm area there was a decrease of 
only 300 acres of improved area. From these observations it appears that land 
is not going out of agriculture at the expense of the improved acreage. It 
will also be noted there has been a 4 per cent increase in the size of farms. 

In discussing a problem of this kind it would be safe to presume that 
a small farm would be one where the resources of agricultural activity are 
inadequate to provide a standard of living that would be satisfactory for the 
operator and his family. We realize that this is a rather “loose” definition of 
a small farm and no attempt will be made to define a satisfactory standard 
of living. The small farm might be classified into three general types: 


(a) “Residential”—used principally as a home with no attempt made 
in regard to commercial agricultural production. 
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(b) “Part-time”—where considerable of the operator’s time is spent 
off the farm, and possibly 50 per cent or more of his income is 
derived off the farm. 

(c) “Full-time”’—where the operator spends most of his time on the 
farm, as well as deriving most of his income from the farm. 


It is possible that we should not be too concerned about the first two 
subdivisions, but take a close look at the full-time small farmer and the use 
he is making of the land. Perhaps we should further subdivide this last type 
into: j 

(a) Those farmers who wish to remain on the farm as a way of life and 
accept a lower standard of living; 

(b) Semi-retired operators who are unable to operate larger farms due 
to reasons of health; and 

(c) Those farmers who are desirous of overcoming their problems. 


It would then seem that the question to consider in regard to land use 
is whether or not the available agricultural land is being used to the best 
possible advantage. 

Land use classification is based upon soil texture, nature of the topography, 
natural drainage conditions, and on the general suitability of the soil to 
produce the crops commonly grown in this province, In order to determine 
this land use, reference is made to the Soil Survey Report by G. B. Whiteside, 
and published in 1950. In this publication six land use groups are given, and 
the following table shows these groups: 


LAND USE GROUP 


Group Acres % of Total Area 
Lee era eR a RE ys 776,385 56.7 
Pave. Circe Pid 2 oe ee a a 35,440 2.6 
By eae eeprite a ea cece ee ee a 195,865 14.3 
Pe UGS) ce 14 i ee se 141,180 10.3 
BY ae Shetek eS GIO Hee at 175,625 12.9 
Bp cher der LSet a rch eas! AEA MIE se eae ae 73,490 Seat 


The soils included in group 1 consist of the better agricultural and potential 
agricultural land. The greater proportion of the soils in this group are under 
cultivation. They are well suited to a wide variety of crops and are capable 
of producing good yields. 

Group 2 consists of good to fair agricultural soils. They have a slightly 
lower rating than those in group 1, and are more restricted in erop 
adaptability. 

Soils in group 3 are fair to marginal agricultural land, unfavourable soil 
moisture conditions being the limiting factor. The light texture causes these 
_soils to have a low moisture-holding capacity. Under good management 
conditions these soils are capable of producing fair yields of the generally 
grown crops. 

Soils in group 4 are marginal for agriculture because of the nature of 
topography, erodibility and poor natural drainage conditions. The soils here 
are of two types: The rolling type where erosion is a problem unless kept 
under grass, and the flat type with poor natural drainage. 

Group 5 are submarginal soils that have extremes in drainage. When 
cleared they support poor natural grass, and even under good management 
yields are only fair to poor. Much of the land in this group that had been 
cleared is now reverting to blueberry barrens and woodland. 

Non-agricultural land is represented in group 6. Extremes in topography, 
unfavourable natural drainage conditions, and susceptibility to severe erosion, 
together with high cost of reclamation and maintenance restrict the agricultural 
use of these areas. 
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The CHAIRMAN: What is the nature of your auLpay in Prince Edward 


Island, is it clay or rock? 

Hon. Mr. CuLuEN: It is what we call brick clay for I would say half the 
area; the other half, generally speaking, would be different formations, part 
of it being shale rock and part a type of white sand. But most of the prov- 
ince has a subsoil of a type of brick clay. 

The CHAIRMAN: That holds the moisture? 

Hon. Mr. CuLLEN: Yes. 

Senator McDONALD (Kings): Most of the soil is a clay loam? 

Hon. Mr. CULLEN: No, it is described as a sandy loam. We have clay loam 
in the westerly part of the province, but it would not be more than one- 
eighth of the total, perhaps less. 

Senator McDonaLp (Kings): And the soil has a reddish colour. You can 
tell a Prince Edward Island car going through Nova Scotia. 

Hon. Mr. CULLEN: You can spot them anywhere. 

I might say that the next portion of the brief was prepared by an 
economist and our soil analyst, and it is perhaps a bit more technical than 
other parts. 

The size of the farm has changed quite noticeably over the years, and 
it will be noted that most pronounced change has been in the number of 
small farms. The following table sets forth the changes in farm size from 
1911 to 1956: 


NO. of FARMS of DIFFERENT SIZES in P.E.I. 


Size of Farm LOL 1921 1931 1941 1951 1956 
1- 50 acres 4,877 4,255 3,742 3,428 2,114 1,848 
SL-100"..<2? 5,495 5,568 5,071 4,696 3,806 3,437 
101-200 ” 3,277 3,328 3,418 3,412 3,447 3,293 
over 200 ” 514 550 634 694 770 854 


It may perhaps be well to consider the small farm under the terms of 
those that are classed as “commercial” and “non-commercial” farms. Com- 
mercial farms are those having a potential annual production of $1,200. or 
more, and non-commercial farms are those having a potential annual produc- 
tion of less than $1,200. According to figures prepared in 1956, 26 per cent 
of the farms in Prince Edward Island are classed as non-commercial. In 
classifying these non-commercial farms according to improved acreage we 
find that 77 per cent have from 10 to 69 acres. This clearly shows that a 
large proportion of the non-commercial farms are small in size, as well as 
having a small income. While the small farm has: been important in main- 
taining the rural population it has never been as intensively farmed as our 
larger farms, and therefore has not had the impact on the total agricultural 
production that its numbers would indicate. The owners of these small 
farms would keep two or three milk cows, a few hens, and possibly a hog 
or two, which would be killed for home consumption, but he would make no 
effort to cultivate the land and would depend on ‘working for some one else 
to buy those things for which cash was needed. 

Senator Hicerns: Is a 69-acre farm considered a small farm in your 
province? 

Hon. Mr. CULLEN: I would say many of the farms over 50 acres are very 
well farmed. I would regard farms under 50 acres as being classed as small 


farms. Like any other sweeping statement, this can be challenged because . 


there are exceptions to it. But I think the Prince Edward Island senators here 
will agree with me, that as a general thing the smaller farm is not as well 
farmed as is the larger farm. Many of these people depend for their income, 
as stated here, on working for their neighbour, or fishing part of the year, or 
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working at some trade. In general, it is surprising to note that in the case 


of the small farms, where you would naturally conclude that a man with 


_ 35 acres would farm intensively, the reverse is true in, I would say, over 
_ 80 per cent of the cases. 


Senator Hicctns: Do they not keep sheep on farms of 50 acres and under? 
Hon. Mr. CULLEN: No, there are very few keep sheep on small farms. 
Senator H1cGiIns: Where do they keep the sheep? 

Senator Barsour: A lot of those small farmers work with other farmers. 
Hon. Mr. CuLLen: That is true. 


Senator Barsour: And perhaps get their grain cut with their neighbour’s 


machinery, and so on. 


Hon. Mr. CULLEN: That is true. It seems that the man with a small acreage 
unconsciously feels that the capital investment for machinery is too large— 
I don’t think he sits down and figures it out on paper—and he decides to 
borrow machinery from his neighbour and perhaps work for him for the cash 
he needs to live on. | 

Senator McDonaLp (Kings): In other words, they could not afford to 
buy expensive equipment because they would not operate it enough to justify 
the cost. 

Hon. Mr. CuLLEeN: That is the hard commercial test. 

Senator Barsour: To what extent are horses being used? 


Hon. Mr. CuLLEN: To a small extent today. There are quite a number 


of farmers who do not have tractors, but they get their work done by their 


neighbour’s tractor. Naturally, that is where the small farmer is at a dis- 
advantage, for he has to depend on his neighbour’s tractor to do his work, and 
the neighbour does his own work first. 


Senator Horner: I am sure he would be better off with a team of horses. 


Hon. Mr. CuLLen: I would not care to commit myself on that point— 
I don’t know. 


Senator McDonatp (Kings): Are any of those farmers getting together to 
buy their equipment jointly and use it to operate two farms? 

Hon. Mr. CULLEN: As for tractors, no; I would say very few tractors are 
jointly owned in Prince Edward Island. With respect to some other types of 
machinery like power sprayers, combines and hay pressers, quite a few are 
owned by two or more farmers. 


Senator McDonaLp (Kings): Could they not successfully share the use of 
tractors? 


Hon. Mr. CuuLEN: I think it is possible and desirable. In a good develop- 
ment it could be done. Possibly one reason it has not been done is that 
farmers who attempt it start off on the assumption that they are good friends, 
and there is no need for an agreement, with the result that they get into 
trouble and the arrangement is broken off. If they purchased tractors and 
other equipment on a joint basis and had a written agreement before they 


‘started as to how it would be financed and operated, I think it would be a 


desirable thing. 


The CHarrMAN: Are there on the average sufficient jobs for the small 
farmer to enable him to maintain himself and his family? 


Hon. Mr. CULLEN: To answer your question as it is worded, on the average, 


I would say no. It is true that during the war and for several years thereafter, 


because of abnormal conditions there was sufficient work to employ all these 
people in their spare time. But if you take the conditions over the last 


' 30 years and take your average on that I would say there is not enough, 


because we have examples of that every day, of bringing dozens of people in 


_ the office looking for jobs. 
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The CuHarrman: Another question I would like to ask is that of taxation. 
Have you any idea of the taxes per acre? 

Hon. Mr. Cutten: No, I am afraid I have not information on that. — 

Senator Bargour: I think the only tax is the school tax. : 

Hon. Mr. CutLen: That is right, but the school taxes have become fairly 
high. There is no provincial land tax. It was in 1947 that the Government — 
relinquished that tax in favour of the schools tax. 


Senator Horner: What about your municipalities? 


Hon. Mr. CuLLEN: There are no municipalities in Prince Edward Island. 
That includes all the farm areas. We have villages and towns, and in some 
cases they may include a few farms in their fringes. 


Senator Horner: What about roads? 

Hon. Mr. CuLuen: All provincial government. 
Senator Horner: Where do they get the tax for that? 
Hon. Mr. CuLLEN: Gasoline. 


Mr. Horner: It is a vicious circle. But of course the problem is that the _ 
gasoline tractor adds nothing to the fertility of the soil; in fact, it practically 
kills your soil. By using horses fertilizer is provided to the land. 


Hon. Mr. Cutten: Now, we cannot lose sight of the fact that fertilization 
plays an important role in land use, as well as in the extent of income earning 
capacity. During the past twenty to twenty-five years the use of commercial 
fertilizer has increased tremendously with the greater amount being utilized 
for potato production. In spite of the importance of hay, grain and pasture, 
as crops in this province, fertilization of these crops has developed very 
slowly. Limestone is very important to our soils for the production of legumes 
and pasture, but the use of this material is not increasing to any appreciable 
extent. 

Through financial assistance to food processing plants an attempt has — 
been made to interest small farm operators in the production of small fruits — 
and vegetables. Strawberries are one crop that has been grown successfully 
on many of our small farms, and have added materially to the income of — 
those farms. There are many acres of land in Prince Edward Island that are 4 
suitable only for the growing of blueberries, and an effort has been made to ~ 
interest owners of this land in the development of these areas as a commercial — 
undertaking. The Provincial Department of Agriculture is now promoting ~ 
the production of other crops for freezing and canning. These should provide 
some of our small farms with a means of improving their income with crops ~ 
that do not require a large capital outlay, and could provide employment for ; 
the whole family. a 

Senator Hiacins: Is there any way to increase the crop of blueberries? i 


Hon. Mr. CuLuen: Well, of course, blueberries grow wild and people pick — 
them; otherwise they do without. We have been trying to develop and : 
encourage these areas, such as they do in the State of Maine. I must say that 
we have not had too much success, but we do have a gradual increase of the © 
acreage. ‘ 

Senator Hiccins: Blueberries in Newfoundland are all grown on Crown 
lands—on thousands of acres, and people go out and pick them; they are free j 
to be picked by anybody. The Government burns some of the areas there — 
and they are turned into blueberry areas. “ 


Hon. Mr. Cutuen: As I have said, most of the land in Prince Edward — 
Island is privately owned, so we have been trying to interest the private © 
owners in developing the blueberry crop on their own land, I think it could — 
and should be a very profitable crop, but we have not had too much success. — ij 
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. ‘Senator Hiccins: There are so many blueberries in Newfoundland that they 
_ can never be picked; they grow wild; the hillsides are purple with them, and 
- everybody is free to pick them. 
Hon. Mr. CuLLEN: On the east coast of Newfoundland there are more 
frost-free days than in most of the other provinces, although they are farther 
north, because Newfoundland is surrounded by water. 


Senator MacDonaLtp (Queens): I note, regarding the use of limestone, 
that this material is not increasing to any extent. Is that because of the cost? 


Hon. Mr. CuLLen: The subsidy on limestone is provided by the federal 


_ and provincial governments. The federal Government contributes 60 per 


cent, and we pay 40 per cent. The subsidy was increased last year 50 cents, 
and this year it is 60 cents, but these increases in the subsidy have only kept 
pace with the increases in freight rates, not over just the increases for these 
two years but over the past six or seven years, so that actually our subsidy 
is just holding its own. The cost to the farmer there is about $5.50 a ton for 
bags, and $3.80 a ton for bulk. That is a kind of average. Some are $5.25, 
and they run as high as $6. 


Senator BARBOUR: What percentage goes to limestone? 

Hon. Mr. CULLEN: The percentage is very small. It probably might go 
up to 25 per cent this year because of the increase in freight rates. 

Senator MACDONALD (Queens): What percentage of your soils require 
lime? 

Hon. Mr. CULLEN: I would say 100 per cent require lime, but there are a 
few small areas that would not, that have become very heavily mudded with 
oyster shells. 


Senator MacDONALD (Queens): I suppose if you could afford to it would 
be good business to increase your subsidy and lower the price to the farmer 
and get more lime used on the soils? 


Hon. Mr. CULLEN: I think by and large it has been the best policy that 
we have had in the Department of Agriculture over the period of years that 
it has been enforced. I think it has been done more for agriculture than 
anything else. 


Senator MAacDoNALD (Queens): I think our lime policy did more for 
farmers than any other policy of the provincial Government. During the 
war years in order to encourage farmers to use more lime they brought the 
price down to $1.50 at the nearest railway station and that started the farmers 


- using it. 
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Senator BARBOUR: What is the average price of fertilizer there to the 
farmer? I am speaking of the Island. It would be well up to $50 a ton, 
would it not? 

Hon. Mr. CULLEN: Yes, I think some of the lighter types run around $46 
a ton, and the more concentrated varieties perhaps run up to $58. 

Senator HORNER: Do you make any use to any extent of lobster backs and 
oyster shells? Are they of any value? 


Hon. Mr. CULLEN: Not too much in recent years. 


Senator HoRNER: I understand they use it as fertilizer in the vicinity of 
the lobster canning plants. 


Hon. Mr. CULLEN: The percentage would not be too high now. They 
would not bother to truck it any distance. At one time they spread them 
over a large, area but today they give somebody a contract for removing 
this stuff and the contractor piles it over a small area. The percentage of 
land benefiting from it would be very small. In the days before World War I 
people used to dig mud out of the rivers. It would be partly the run-off 
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from the lead and Bpparcntly these oyster Bnd vAieeie “shells ‘that ‘were ? 
decomposed lay in the bottom of the river in this mud. The shells. had a) 


high content of lime and phosphorous. 
Senator BARBOUR: That would be superior to Rnectonee 
Hon. Mr. CuLLEN: It would, but with today’s high cost of labour it would 


be prohibitive to take this stuff from the river bottom. 


Senator Hiccrns: Is this used as fertilizer? 
Hon. Mr. Cu.uen: I was just informing the committee about that. Nowadays 


these plants call for tenders to remove this produce and it probably goes to 
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one farm only, just to get rid of it. Before World War I such things as 


lobster backs and oyster shells were spread thinly over a large area, but 
today it is just a question of getting rid of this stuff. Somebody tenders for 
the contract to remove it, and the number of acres that would benefit from 
it would amount to little. 

Senator Higcins: Small farm operators around Saint John’s, Conception 
Bay, Trinity Bay and other places in Newfoundland use caplin for fertilizer. 
It is rather unfortunate because the caplin is one of the'finest tasting fishes 
in the whole world. They are caught by the trillions and their entrails, and 
so on, are used as fertilizer. You will see a whole farm lined with caplin. 


Senator BRADETTE: Is it a big fish? 
Senator Hicerns: About this size (indicating approximately six inches). 


Hon. Mr. CuLLEN: Some explanation should be made with regard to the 


last paragraph and the processing plant referred to therein. A lot of people 
thought that this frozen food plant started last year was going to be a gold 
mine, and they were disappointed. The growing of peas and so on did not 
turn out to be as profitable as many people expected. I hope conditions will 
improve in the future when we have had more experience. Nevertheless, 
other types of crops were grown with more profit. I refer to such things as 


string beans, cauliflower, parsley, sprouts, asparagus, broccoli, and of course ~ 


strawberries. While I do not anticipate anybody is going to get rich growing 
these crops, these small farms we are speaking about now which need some 


additional income, especially where there are large families, could do very — 


well growing some of those crops. I have a letter from one woman who made 


$75 out of a quarter acre of beans, and another man wrote to say that he made ~ 


$375 on less than an acre of broccoli. That may sound like a lot of money 


but actually these people were not getting much more than good wages for ‘4 
their work. However, in an area where there is no other work available, that — 


in itself might be desirable. 


Senator Barspour: Matthew and Wells started putting up cucumbers grown 
in Prince Edward Island. Are they still getting plenty of cucumbers? 


Hon. Mr. CULLEN: I believe they are on an average. 
Senator BARBOUR: How do they ship these cucumbers out of the province? 


Hon. Mr. CuLLEN: They ship them out in tank cars. They brine them and . 


put them in tanks which are built like silos. They look like silos driving 
by, and they shovel them out of these into the tank cars and take them. to 
Guelph where they are preserved. 


Senator BRADETTE: Guelph, Ontario? 
Hon. Mr. CULLEN: Yes, Guelph, Ontario. 


Senator Barsour: I suppose it is cheaper to send_them up to Guelph in 4 
tank cars and preserve them there than to bottle them in Prince Edward Island? 4 


Hon. Mr. CuLuen: I imagine they have an agreed charge with respect to 


that. They would have an agreement, knowing ey. are going to ship SO- 
much of this stuff each year. 
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Senator INMAN: Has anybody ever thought of making the pickles right 
down there? ; 

_ Hon. Mr. CuLLEN: We have repeatedly asked this company to establish a 
Beolant there, and other companies as well, but so far nothing has been done. 
_.When they began this business of growing cucumbers there and hauling them 
to Guelph, they spoke as though they intended to establish a plant in P.E.I. but 
; they have not done so to this point. 

or ' The Cuarrman: Will the St. Lawrence Seaway have any effect with respect 
; to freight rates in bringing this stuff into Ontario? 

4 Hon. Mr. CuLLen: I don’t think so because they have special tank cars 
ay which I imagine are standing by their railway siding in Guelph, and if they 
_ were taken by water they would have to be transferred to another form of 
_ transportation and they would have to have holding facilities at this end, and 
B SO-On: 

] Prince Edward Island farmers are ideally situated to supply foodstuffs for 
a the other Atlantic provinces. The Atlantic region is deficient in all meat 
_ products with the exception of mutton and lamb, while Prince Edward Island 
; producers more than she consumes of all meat products except turkey meat. 

j The following table sets forth the estimated consumption and production 
- figures for Prince Edward Island and the Atlantic Provinces for 1956: 


: 


Atlantic 

3 Pay Back Provinces 
--PORK Consumption: Ibgy fcsos...- 4,676,000 80,497,000 
; = Preduction Paine MINS tec 11,154,000 28,601,000 
° ee Vie Te a, Si Gi) § fae 
} + 6,478,000 — 51,896,000 
BEEF Consumption! lbs) e..0. 2. a). 6,682,000 112,789,000 
Production AL Sane rey Ae LS 11,300,000 48,947,000 
; + 4,618,000 — 63,842,000 
’ MUTTON & LAMB’ Consumption lbs. .......... 238,000 4,399,000 
. Production SES ET RD 699,000 4,765,000 
; + 461,000 + 366,000 
4 CHICKEN & FOWL Consumption lbs. .......... 2,184,000 37,640,000 
; Production SmI Bettis eters 3,421,000 18,512,000 
; —————— 
+ 1,237,000 — 19,128,000 
TURKEY MEAT Conspmptione loss svete. 397,000 7,972,000 

: __ Production Ohh too she Me BA F 264,000 2,609,000 
: — 133,000 — 5,363,000 
EGGS Consumption: doze, 01....55. 56% 2,284,000 37,908,000 
: Production BEL a hs ache 0) 5,995,000 35,315,000 
+ 3,711,000 — 2,593,000 


We realize that these figures are estimates, but they do point up the fact 
_ that Prince Edward Island is an exporting province, and that there is a market 
; for all meat products produced in the Atlantic region. With the exception of 
potatoes and apples the Atlantic Provinces do not produce their own staple 
food supplies. With the development of that part of Canada that lies to the 
north of Prince Edward Island the possibility of extending our trade in agri- 
cultural products should be exceedingly good as this province is the nearest 
agricultural area to these new developments. We feel that if transportation 
barriers can be overcome so that our produce can be made available to these 
new areas our farmers would be in a position to increase their production. 
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We trust that your study of agricultural problems will result in a Land 
Use Policy that will be beneficial to Canada for many years to come. 

Senator Horner: Someone should tell us what the taxes are on, say, an 
hundred acres of good land. : ? 

Hon. Mr. CuLLen: The school tax on a hundred acres of good land would ~ 
be about $150. | 

Senator Barsour: The taxes on 100 acres? 

Hon. Mr. CuLLEN: Yes. d 

Senator Barsour: It is not in the regular school districts. 

Hon. Mr. CuLLeN: You would be surprised how they have gone up. I 
would say that the school taxes in the country districts of Prince Edward Island ~ 
have increased by perhaps 5 times within the last 10 years. 

Senator Horner: Mr. Chairman, on page 2 Mr. Cullen states that in the 
1890’s the first cheese factory was established in the province. What is the state 
of the cheese factories at the present time in Prince Edward Island? 

Hon. Mr. CuLuen: The cheese factories have practically all been changed 
over to butter factories. We have three cheese factories now operating, and 
the butter factories have been consolidated as well. We have two quite large 
ones and probably about 12 smaller butter factories or creameries, but con- ~ 
solidation is taking place all the time. 4 

Senator McDonaLp (Kings): Why would there be a change made from — 
cheese to butter? ; 

Hon. Mr. CuLuen: That shift has been mostly since the First World War, 
and, to some extent, since the Second World War when we had six cheese ~ 
factories and now we have three. It is a matter of price support. : 4 

Senator McDonaup (Kings): And because they had the skim milk? 


Senator Horner: In the years you mentioned you were selling your cheese 
to Great Britain. Have you a market there yet? 


Hon. Mr. CuLLen: In the early part of the century, back before the First 
Great War, we sold cheese to Great Britain, but there was not much sold— 
there has been some sold since the First World War. Senator McDonald should 
know more about that than I do because he was President of the Dairymen’s 
Association down there for some years. 


Senator BarsBour: There was some change in the 30’s. We supply some 
to Great Britain, but we do not manufacture enough cheese in the Maritimes | 
to supply the Maritimes market. 


Hon. Mr. CuLLEN: But that does not say that we do not have a good market 
for cheese, because we have had very, very heavy pressure from Quebec and 
Ontario cheese in the Maritimes market. 

Senator Barsour: Yes. While they keep out of our market we have an 
exceedingly good market for cheese in the Maritimes. : 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. I have a question here that I would like to ask. 
I see that pasture land has increased. That is, I suppose, because the dairy 
herds are increasing. 

Hon. Mr. CunLLen: That is true, and it is also true that 25 years ago, I do 
not suppose there was more than a few acres—certainly not 1 per cent of the — 
farms in Prince Edward Island which had any permanent pasture. There has 
been a very strong trend towards permanent pasture, possibly not as much as ~ 
we should have had, because we found these permanent pastures will produce ~ 
a tremendous amount of forage. During the last part of the nineteenth century — 
and during the first 15 years of the present century we had a tremendous lot of ~ 
propaganda for rotation—that is, crop rotation—down there, and I believe, at — 
least as regards permanent pasture, there was some damage done by that — 
type of propaganda. People felt that they were not farming at all if they did © 
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not have a five year rotation or a four year rotation over their whole farm, and 
it is only in the last—well, possibly the trend started during the Second World 
War when help was so scarce, and at that time people started to develop 


permanent pastures. Today we have some really good permanent pastures in 


_. Prince Edward Island, and it is increasing year by year. 


The CHAIRMAN: Do you suffer from drought at all down there? 


Hon. Mr. CuLLEen: Well, Senator McDonald was talking about that this 
morning. The last drought we had was in 1921. 


Senator Horner: That was a serious one. 
Hon. Mr. CuLLEN: Yes. 
The CHAIRMAN: What is the average rainfall? 


Hon. Mr. Cutten: I have not the figures. I should have made a note of 
that. 


Senator Horner: Then, Mr. Cullen, in view of the fact that your farms are 
tending to become larger the population of Prince Edward Island is about all 
the island can carry? People must pretty well move away? 


Hon. Mr. CuLLEN: I would not say that that is the case. At the present 
time we are pretty well limited to farming and fishing. Now, the fishing busi- 
ness can be developed. It is only limited by the markets, I would say, and the 
enterprise of the people. I have only the figures for 1951, but I think the 1951 
figures show that only 7 per cent of the fish taken in the Gulf were taken 
by Canadian ships. That is at that time. The ships of Russia, Spain, Norway and 
Iceland, and all these other nations, and of the United States, were all fishing 
in the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 


Senator Horner: What is the limit? Have you any reserve? Is it three 
miles, or what is it, around the island that is reserved for the island fishermen? 


Hon. Mr. Cutten: There is a three-mile limit that applies to all ships, 
but three miles is pretty small. That applies to all the ships of all the nations, 
but, strange to say, Canadian ships—that is ships of over 100 feet in length— 
are not supposed to fish inside 12 miles. There is an agitation right at the 
moment to have that changed, and I think it actually was changed. I believe 
it was changed by an amendment to the Act only last winter, but I do not 
think it has been proclaimed yet; I think there has been some delay. That 
change will allow Canadian ships to come in as close as the foreign ships. 


Senator Horner: I cannot understand why Canadian ships were kept out. 


Hon. Mr. CuLLen: It is fairly simple. The reason is that they could pass 
laws as to what Canadian ships could do without any war or diplomatic 
repercussions. They would certainly have restricted the others from coming 
in had they been able to do so without causing trouble. 


The CHAIRMAN: One of your problems, then, with the small farmers might 
be the encroachment of fishing? Are they too far away from the sea to 
qualify? 


Hon. Mr. CuLLen: I was not suggesting that they were, but what I was 
suggesting was that since our province is limited to these two types of enter- 
prise, and since there are market available in the Maritimes for much increased 
production, I feel that our province, even on the acreage we are presently 
farming, with more extensive methods could probably double the production 
of many of our products, and I think that would be a desirable thing to do. 
We could not do that just over night, but if we did that we could then support 
a much larger population. I think a desirable development also would be 
to contain our population, or even increase it, and we could do that by 
processing all of these farm products and fishery products right in our own 


_ province. 
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Senator Fontan I was going to say that I do hope the young ene i 


will come to western Canada instead of going south of the border. We have 
plenty of room out there, and we would like to have them. 

Senator Barspour: At an earlier meeting here there. was something aa 
about your going to have an investigation with the federal officials in regard 
to small farms this summer. Is there anything in that? 

Hon. Mr. Cutten: Not particularly on small farms. We are having what 
is called sociological survey made in the province which is being made between 
the provincial and federal departments of Agriculture. It was first asked for 
by the Federation of Agriculture in the spring of 1958. They asked the Federal 
Department of Agriculture to performs such a survey in selected areas in 
the province, and we supported their request for this survey—that is, the 
Government of Prince Edward Island supported the request. I was discussed 
at various times during the summer, and finally last Fall the federal depart- 
ment made the proposition that they would supply certain workers if the 
Government of Prince Edward Island would do likewise, and we have agreed 
to do that. 


Senator BARBOUR: Is it a joint effort? 


Hon. Mr. CuLLen: Yes. The people from the department in Ottawa were 
down there last week. I was talking to them on Monday and Tuesday just 
before I left to come up here. Dr. Abell and Dr. Dyck of the Federal Depart- 
ment were there—in fact, they are still on the island, and that expect to be 
there all this week arranging for this survey which will take place in July 
or August of this year, probably. The idea of the survey is to try to determine 
some facts in regard to some of these things we have been discussing this 
morning. 

The idea of the survey is to try to determine some facts on some of these 
things we have been discussing this morning, and when I say this I do not 
want anyone to say that we are going to get it down to an exact number of 
acres as to what would be the minimum size of a farm which could support 
modern mechanized farming. In other words we want to find out what is 
happening in our more prosperous areas, in our poorer areas and in what you 
might call the average area, what type of development is sort of indicated in 
the future by what has been happening in the past. 


Senator HoRNER: Have you a packing plant now to look after your pork 
production? 


Hon. Mr, CULLEN: There is a meat packing plant at Charlottetown operated 
by Canada Packers. 


Senator HorNER: That has only been placed there in recent years? 


Hon. Mr. CULLEN: No, we have had the packing plant there for a long a 


number of years. 
Senator McDonaLp (Kings): This present packing plant was constructed 


by the Rattenberry’s away back in 1890. Davis and Fraser took it over after “ 


that. 


Senator WALL: Mr. Chairman, in the context of the problem discussed in > 


the brief, and thinking of some of the measuring sticks we might achieve from 
the survey mentioned, would you care to comment on the kind of provincial 


and/or federal improvements credited in whatever field you have ideas on which - : 


would assist in meeting some of these problems, and I am ‘interested in your 
comments concerning the kind of extension of provincial policies or federal 
policies which would assist in meeting some of these problems. Would you care 
to comment on that? 


Hon. Mr. CULLEN: I have no objection to commenting on that but I am — ; 


afraid anything I would say would not shed much light on the subject. That 


is one of the questions that is being dealt with in this survey that is being made. — 
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_ Certainly our federation of agriculture and farm organizations have asked for 

credit facilities over the last six or seven years. That has been one of the 

_ things that they have been asking for in briefs presented to the provincial 

legislature as well as the annual brief presented to the Government of Canada 

_ through the National Federation of Agriculture. The peculiar part of this thing 
_is that although we have this demand in Prince Edward Island other provinces 
have also had it, and the actual figures for the 1951-56 period do not show that 

_ the provinces that had much more agricultural credit available than our 
province had. Those figures do not show that they have done any better as 
regards retaining their farm population. 


Senator WALL: In other words there are social factors in the problem? 


Hon. Mr.CULLEN: There must be other factors. I think possibly the thing 
that could return more people to the land possibly than anything else would. be 
a recession or lack of employment in the cities or something like that. I want 
it understood of course that I am not advocating that. I do not want people 

to return to the land because they cannot get anything else to do, but never- 

theless we did have in Prince Edward Island an increase of 2,000 farms in 
_ Operation in the 1930’s and while it was desirable to increase our population 
- and thus broaden the base of taxation and all that sort of thing, still we do 

not want to return to those conditions, and have people returning to the land 
for that reason. Actually I think that farming like anything else just boils 
_ down to a dollars and cents basis, that if there is profit in it people will 
remain on the farm and if there is no profit in it they will have to get out. 


Senator WALL: For example, the production of meats of various kinds, if 
done with good husbandry, is it profitable to Prince Edward Island? 


Hon. Mr. CuLuen: I believe it is. 


Senator WALL: And in order to increase that type of production what 
would be necessary? 


Hon. Mr. CULLEN: The continuation of good prices is the desirable thing. 
I might point out in this regard that we speak in this brief of the market 
that is available in the Maritime provinces and it is quite well known. I 
mean all our people there refer to the fact repeatedly that here is this market 
all around us, but nevertheless that market, but in spite of that that market 
is subject to all the pressure of surplusses across Canada. We have not that 
market sewed up. Another thing is the support price of hogs, which is based 
on Montreal prices, so we receive the Montreal price less freight to Montreal 
even though the Maritimes is a deficiency area. There might be some room 
for improvement not only in hogs, but in some of our products in that regard, 
if it could be arranged that we receive the floor price in Montreal plus the 
freight rather than minus the freight. Then that would encourage the farmer. 
You asked what could be done to increase the purchase of livestock. I 
would say continued profitable prices would automatically do it. If beef 
prices continue as they are now over an extended period of years we certainly 
would extend our beef production but we do not know if that is possible. 


Senator McGranp: Mr. Chairman, Mr. Cullen mentioned a study that may 
take place, a social-economic study. Now in the march of mechanized farming 
are you not going to displace people from the land forcing them into some- 
thing else? People so displaced are either going to stay in Prince Edward 

Island or they are going to leave. I presume that you are going to search 
_ for ways in which you can retain them? 

Hon. Mr. CULLEN: Yes, there is a chance for research in this field. With 

respect to the frozen foot plant that started operation last year, if it proved 

- successful, similar establishments might be undertaken though that could not 

be done over night, but rather over a period of years, which would provide 

4 something for the small farmer. Products like beans and broccoli can be grown 
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with very little equipment, because most of the work is done ie here It We 7 


could encourage something like that it might help the small farms to survive | 
as farming operations; otherwise they will do as you have said, be Censored 
into larger farms with a consequent reduction of farm population. 

- One of the things we have tried to determine in this survey is where this 
consolidation is likely to stop. I am sure we will get no exact answer on it, but 
trends may be shown in some areas which will indicate what may happen in 
other areas. In other words, when the average farm gets up to 150 acres or 
more, will the consolidation stop there or will it continue. 

Mr. Stutt: I notice that the size of farms in Prince Edward Island has 
not increased too much in the past five years, in relation to the 1951-56 census. 
The only county in which they seem to have increased very much is Queens, 
in the western part. 


Hon. Mr. CuLLEN: The central part. 
Mr. StutTT: Could you tell us why that is so? 


Hon. Mr. CuLuen: I could not tell you exactly why. IKthink Queens mes 
would perhaps be the most prosperous farming area in the province, and 
that might be a reason why there has been more consolidation of farms in 
that area; there is perhaps more money to buy equipment. 

The CHaIRMAN: And more people have moved into Charlottetown, probably. 

Hon. Mr. CULLEN: These percentage figures with respect to Prince Edward 
Island, small as it is in area, may be misleading, because a few farms could 
change the picture. But in Queens county I would say that when people left, 
the farms were taken up by other people, while in Kings county, in the 
western part, and perhaps in Prince county, if a man left his farm it was left 
vacant. 

Mr. Stutt: In other words, abandonment is more common in the eastern 
part. 


Hon. Mr. CuLLEN: Yes. There is some abandonment in Queens county, but 
it is somewhat less because it has better land; but there is also the question 
of isolation. We find there are two—and these are not the only two—reasons 
for abandonment of farms: first, because the land is poor, and second, because 
the particular area is far from the railroad, is without a good paved road 
and does not have electricity. 

Senator Barsour: I think there is quite a difference in the farm land | 
between Summerside and Charlottetown; it is more central and markets are > 
accessible. I think it can be said to be the most progressive and best farming 
district. 


The CHAIRMAN: If there are no more questions, it would be in order to 
move a vote of thanks to Hon. Mr. Cullen for taking the time to come here 
and give us a good picture of what is happening in Prince Edward Island. 

Senator MAcDONALD (Queens): Mr. Chairman, I suppose it falls to me to 
move such a motion. May I say, Iam very happy that Mr. Cullen has been able 
to come to meet with us and give us this interesting brief, covering the 
history of farming in the province of Prince Edward Island. I have known 
Mr. Cullen for many years, and although we have had a couple of bouts 
politically, we have remained nonetheless good friends. 


I am happy to have the privilege, on your behalf, of moving a sincere and ~ 


hearty vote of thanks to Mr. Cullen for his presentation here today. 
Whereupon the committee adjourned. 
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ORDER OF REFERENCE 


Extract from the Minutes of the Proceedings of the Senate. 


TUESDAY, February 17, 1959. 


“The Honourable Senator Aseltine moved, seconded by the Honourable 
_ Senator Macdonald, P.C.— 


.~ That a Special Committee of the Senate be appointed to consider and report 
on land use in Canada and what should be done to ensure that our land 
_ resources are most effectively utilized for the benefit of the Canadian economy 
and the Canadian people and, in particular, to increase both agricultural pro- 
} duction and the incomes of those engaged in it; 


| That the Committee be composed of the Honourable Senators Barbour, 

_ Basha, Bois, Boucher, Bradette, Buchanan, Cameron, Crerar, Emerson, Glad- 
stone, Golding, Higgins, Horner, Inman, Leger, Leonard, MacDonald, McDonald, 

McGrand, Methot, Molson, Pearson, Power, Smith (Kamloops), Stambaugh, 

» Taylor (Norfolk), Taylor (Westmorland), Turgeon, Vaillancourt, Wall and 

_ White. 

That the Committee have power to engage the services of such counsel and 


_ technical and clerical personnel as may be necessary for the purpose of the 
inquiry; 


= 


Fe di le .* 


That the Committee have power to send for persons, papers and records, 


to sit during sittings and adjournments of the Senate, and to report from 
time to time; 


That the evidence taken on the subject during the three preceding sessions 
be referred to the Committee. 

After debate, and— 

‘ The question being put on the motion, it was— 

Resolved in the affirmative.” 
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J. F. MacNEILL, 
Clerk of the Senate. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


THURSDAY, April 30, 1959. 


Pursuant to adjournment and notice the Special Committee of the Senate 
on Land Use in Canada met this day at 10.30 A.M. 


Present: The Honourable Senators:—Pearson, Chairman; Barbour, Basha, 
Bois, Boucher, Crerar, Golding, Higgins, Horner, MacDonald, McGrand, Smith 
(Kamloops), Stambaugh, Taylor (Westmorland), Vaillancourt and Wall.—16. 


In attendance: The official reporters of the Senate. 

The Committee proceeded to the further consideration of the order of 
reference of Tuesday, February 17, 1959. 

The following witnesses representing the Ontario Forest Industries Associ- 
ation, were heard and questioned: — 

Mr. Gordon Godwin, Director, Professor, D. V. Love, Mr. J. B. Matthews, 
Member, Mr. J. W. McNutt, Past-President, Mr. D. R. Rogers, Director, Mr. C. 
R. Mills, Manager and Mr. S. F. Rook, Vice-President. 

At 12.30 P.M. the Committee adjourned until Wednesday, May 6, 1959, 
at 8.00 P.M. 


ATTEST. 


James D. MacDonald, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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THE SENATE 
SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON LAND USE IN CANADA 


EVIDENCE 


Orrawa, Thursday, April 30, 1959. 


The Special Committee on land use in Canada met this day at 10.30 a.m. 
Senator ARTHUR M. PEARSON in the Chair. 


The CHAIRMAN: Honourable senators, we have a quorum and the time is 
10.30. We have with us Mr. Godwin who is Chairman of the Ontario Forest 
Industries Association. 


Mr. Gordon Godwin, Director, Ontario Forest Industries Association: 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Godwin, would you mention the names of the others 
in your party who are there? 


Mr. Gopwiw: I shall be pleased to do so, Mr. Chairman. May I make 
a slight correction. I am a Director of the Canadian Forest Industries Associa- 
tion. I am Chairman of the Information Committee and the leader of the 
delegation here this morning. 

The gentlemen with me, and I shall introduce them in the order in which 
they are sitting, are Mr. J. B. Matthews, Mr. S. F. Rook, Vice-President of 
Ontario Forest Industries Association; Mr. J. W. McNutt, Past-President of the 
Association; Professor D. V. Love, of the University of Toronto; Mr. C. R. Mills, 
Manager of the Association; and Mr. D. Rogers, a Director of the Association. 


The CHAIRMAN: Thank you. In regard to yourself, Mr. Godwin, could we 
have some information as to your qualifications—who you are, and such like, 
and how you arrived at this position. 


Mr. Gopwin: Mr. Chairman, I am a professional forester and a member 
of the Ontario Professional Foresters Association. Iama forestry graduate from 
the University of Washington, Seattle, U.S.A., although I was born a Canadian. 
I have been associated with the forestry industry and have been associated with 
the forest industries for the last twenty-five years. I am presently Woodlands 
Manager, Ontario Division for The Ontario Paper Company. 


The CHAIRMAN: Thank you. Whenever you are ready will you read the 


brief. You may sit if you prefer. 


Mr. GopwIn: Mr. Chairman, thank you for the opportunity of sitting. There 
are some 10,000 words in this brief, which I shall present with the greatest pos- 
sible dispatch, and it will be of assistance if I can sit this morning. 


The CHAIRMAN: Would you prefer to answer questions as we go along, or 
would you rather be asked questions later? 


Mr. Gopwin: I would suggest that we go through the whole brief, and that 
notations be made, and that the questions be asked at the end. The brief is 
entitled “Forestry Aspects of Land Use in Ontario.” 


INTRODUCTION: 


The term “land use” is popularly applied to the study of land management 
undertaken with the object of outlining the uses of land which will yield the 
greatest return to the greatest number in the long run. Wise land use means 
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the management of the land to provide for the requirements of present genera- 
tions without causing undue deterioration of the land and without destroying 
its future productivity. It is necessary in industrial and urban development 
to utilize the land in such fashion that its productivity in terms of vegetative 
production is virtually destroyed. Wise use demands that such destruction of 
productivity be kept at an absolute minimum. 

The problems in land use concern developments in land management which 
tend to (a) needlessly destroy the agricultural or forest productivity of the 
land, or (b) result in the inefficient use of the other factors of production— 
labour, capital and enterprise, or (c) result in the multiple use of land where 
the uses are incompatible. 

Certain of the problems involved in land use in Ontario are apparent 
in limited areas only because of population density, soil type or~forest con- 
ditions. It is therefore necessary to consider the land use problems as they 
relate to specific regions of the Provinee. This brief is not meant to be 
exhaustive but certain problem areas are identified and broadly defined in order 
to provide concrete examples for consideration. 

Where discussion of the problem leads to a logical solution a recom- 
~ mendation to the Committee has been included. The primary objective of 
this brief is to place before the Committee all pertinent information at the 
disposal of the O.F.I.A. with the full anticipation that this can be used more 
effectively by the Committee in this broad investigation of the subject than 
by any group covering only limited aspects of the situation. 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF EXISTING LAND MANAGEMENT 
CONDITIONS: (1) (2) (4) 


Mr. Chairman and honourable senators, the bracketed numbers have refer- 
ence to a bibliography at the end to which these relate. 

Seignorial grants under the French regime of the 17th and early 18th 
centuries contained one clause of significance in land use to the effect that 
the tract of land included in the grant be cleared and inhabited. A reservation 
of oak trees “for the building of vessels’? was the only limitation to land 
clearing and aside from this there appears to have been no attempt to classify 
land. 

The British in 1763 reserved lands supporting any considerable growth 
of white pine, the species then favoured for masting for the Navy. This 
appears to have been the first attempt at land classification and it was, of 
course, based on the forest cover rather than the land potential. 

In the early 19th century, England’s timber importation duties favoured 


colonial timber. This encouraged the production of red and white pine timber. 


and by 1826 the previous reservations were largely forgotten except that 
pine, on land disposed of for agricultural purposes, was reserved to the Crown. 
A feeble attempt was made to improve forestry practice by the introduction of 
a diameter limit which prohibited the cutting of small trees. In the generally 
over-mature forests of large trees which prevailed at the time it is probable 
that the diameter limit was of no significance in the management of the 
forest land. 

The early licences to cut timber were disposed of annually by public 
auction with specified upset prices for the timber. To avoid the Crown charges 
thus applied to the timber many of the early lumbermen took out grants of 
wild land ostensibly for the purpose of settling. During the period 1763 


to 1825 a total of 13 million acres were granted although the population — 


increase was less than 150,000. This unrestricted granting of land was un- 
desirable as it prevented a fair revenue return to the Crown and left the 
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land unproductive. The attainment of responsible government in 1838 put 
the administration of the land in the hands of the elected representatives 
of the people. Specific instructions were issued respecting the disposal of 
Crown timber but there is little in the proceedings of those days to suggest 
that there was any appreciation of the desirability of managing the forest 
for continuous timber supply. 


About mid-19th century an intensive study was undertaken by the Gov- 
ernment to compare the advantages and disadvantages of the Canadian and 
United States systems of timber disposal. In Canada ownership of the land 
was retained in the Crown, the timber only being sold, and a ground rent 
was imposed to limit the area in one ownership. In the United States land 
was sold at public auction for an upset price of $1.25 per acre with no limit 
on the quantity of land which one individual could acquire. It was claimed 


that the U.S. system led to considerable monopoly and was rejected by the 


Committee making the investigation. 


In the years immediately preceding Confederation there was much dis- 
cussion concerning the desirability of maintaining non-agricultural lands in 
permanent forests. Farsighted men of the day understood that the principal 
danger to the stability and permanency of the lumbering industry was the 
opening up for settlement of areas adapted to forest production but not 
agricultural development. Unfortunately, in the period of rapid development 
following Confederation, the enthusiasm for a more scientific management 
of the land and a strict discrimination between cultivable and non-agricultural 
land, so evident in the preceding period, largely disappeared. Regulations 
permitting settlers to cut timber for sale on their lots, which operated as an 
inducement to settle upon land which was mainly valuable for its timber, 
were largely responsible for the establishment of pseudo-agricultural com- 
munities on non-agricultural land. 


Failure to discriminate between agricultural and forest land led to fre- 
quent clashing of interests between the settler and the lumberman. The 
settler was dissatisfied because the pine on his farm was reserved to the 
Crown and was cut by the lumberman. The lumberman was dissatisfied be- 
cause in many areas not suitable for agriculture the settler took up land 
solely for the exploitation of the timber. Cooperation between the settler and 
the lumberman, which could have resulted in benefits to both groups, was 
often lacking. Nonetheless, the road developments of the lumberman and the 
farm produce and labour supplied in the remote forest areas by the settler 
contributed materially to the rapid development of the country. 


Forest fires were recognized as the cause of serious losses of timber early 
in the history of the lumbering era but not until 1878 did legislation provide 
for the punishment of anyone found guilty of starting fires. In 1885 the first 
fire rangers were appointed. 


Some appreciation of the need for scientific forest management became 
apparent in 1883 when the first Clerk of Forestry was appointed. In the 
early stages the forestry work was directed mainly toward the education of 
the farm population respecting the value of forests in agricultural areas and 
the need for reforesting certain classes of land. 

In 1897 a forestry commission was appointed to study means of restoring 


and preserving the growth of white pine and other timber trees upon the 
forest land of the province. The commission recommended among other 


_ things that areas unsuitable for agricultural settlement be set aside and kept 
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as permanent Crown forest reserves. This recommendation was provided 
for in the Forest Reserves Act of 1898 and implemented to the extent that 
some 16,000 square miles of forest reserves were set up. 
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Unfortunately, this legislation was too late to be effective in preventing ‘a 
the tragic denuding of millions of acres of submarginal agricultural land in = 
the southern part of the province. re 


When the agricultural lands of the clay belt were discovered in 1900 and — 
this region was opened for settlement, considerable precaution was taken ~ 
to assure that forest and mineral bearing townships were not opened for | 
agricultural use. If a township possessed no more than 50 per cent of arable 
land it was reserved for the production of timber crops. The stated policy 
of the Ontario Government at that time (1911) was “to require that land 
shall be used for the purposes for which it is best suited’’. 


By 1911 eight forest reserves and two parks had been established gs 
as to preserve it (the forest) and hold it for the benefit of posterity”. The 
total area of these reserves amounted to twenty thousand square miles con- 
taining large quantities of pine and other timber. (3) 


In this era 1900-1930 the authorities concerned with the administration 
of the forest lands were largely preoccupied with the protection of the forest 
from fire. The expenditures for forest fire prevention and suppression jumped 
from $8,000 in 1885 when the field organization was established to $300,000 
in 1910. This early nucleus has been expanded until today the province 
claims to have the largest and best equipped organization of its kind in North 
America. In 1957 the cost of forest protection against fire, insects and disease 
was $8,237,000, most of which was spent on fire protection. 


Expansion of the pulp and paper industry in the 1920’s rapidly increased 
the use of spruce and balsam. In an effort to provide for a continued supply 
of raw material for this industry the Government in 1929 passed the Pulp- 
wood Conservation Act. This act attempted to devise some general plan 
covering the timber limits of each company “to place the pulpwood supply 
of Ontario on a sustained yield basis so that the industry may have an assured 
source of supply”. 


The depression of the 1930’s resulted in a drastic reduction in wood © 
demand by the pulp and paper industry. Many companies found themselves 
in financial difficulties. Funds were not available for the carrying out of the — 
necessary surveys and planning. Following the depression, World War II — 
resulted in a period of labour shortage and still the necessary work could ~ 
not be done. In 1947 The Forest Management Act was passed. It provided © 
for the preparation of forest managament plans in. much the same fashion © 
as the Pulpwood Conservation Act but included all. licensees. The Pulp- 
wood Conservation Act which was repealed in 1952 was never effectively im- — 
plemented. Under favourable social and economic conditions planning for — 
more effective forest management would doubtless have gotten under way — 
in the early 1930’s. 


In 1952 the Forest Management Act was repealed and its pertinent sec- 
tions included in The Crown Timber Act, 1952 under which the forest land — 
of the province is presently administered. This latter act provides among ~ 
other things that the Crown lands held by licensees shall be kept productive 
and managed according to a plan approved by the Government. This act — 
has been implemented to the extent that all major licensees in the province ~ 
have submitted the plans as required. The forestry procedures involved in 
keeping the land productive are in various stages of development but a good ~ 
start has been made. 


The land use problems of Ontario have resulted from errors both of 4 
commission and omission. The development of agricultural communities on — 
land incapable of yielding returns comparable to those which could be re- 4 
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covered in other areas or other lines of endeavour which resulted from the 
failure to identify the difference between agricultural and non-agricultural 
land was an error of commission. 

The error of omission has been the lack of endeavour in land classification. 

The first step appears to be the correction of these major errors. 

Land Classification: The granting, leasing and sale practices of the past, 
some of which may now in retrospect be judged to have been unwise, have 
resulted in the present general land distribution and use indicated in Table (I). 


Table (1) 


Land Classification and Land Use 1. 


Jo of 
Million Acres Total Area 
Forest Land (Crown Owned) 


Productive 
Leased to forest industries ...... 48 21.8 
Wralienacede “yi ye Lo aoe 60 27.2 
Non-productive 
Umaitenmatedtn nia ehrrse beck sterer! 31 14.1 
Forest Land (Privately Owned) 
Productive 
BART WY OOGIOES famvaih: ile oie fea. sce 3.8 1.7 
Other oodlandvls.\s\sse8 fe. n ee ek 7.8 3.6 
Farm Land (excluding farm woodlots) 16.2 7.4 
Other Land (barren, urban, etc.) .... 53 24.1 
PL Ott lr atom AG ea Wf oo. shee biulacers. 220 100.0 


1. Source: Ontario Department of Lands and Forests, Forest Resources 
Inventory. 

The areas in the various categories bear no relationship to the importance 
to be attached to the category. For instance, one of the largest single cate- 
gories labelled “other land” is principally open barren and tundra. While 
this area may be of considerable importance in the land use deliberations 
of the future, it is not of any major importance at the moment. Conversely, 
the smallest unit—the farm woodlot category—is, acre for acre potentially 
the most important wood producing land in the Province and may well be 
serving a tremendously important function by providing protection of soil 
and water resources as well as much needed recreational and aesthetic 
benefits. 

Blanket statements concerning problems in the management of the vast 
areas indicated in the table above would be meaningless. To say that the 
recreational use of forest land conflicts with the use of that land for the 
production of wood products would be untrue if it were assumed that the 
conflict applied to the entire 48 million acres under lease to the forest in- 
dustries. At the same time is must be appreciated that such conflict does 
exist in certain areas and under certain conditions. The same applies to 
many alternative land use possibilities. Under certain circumstances the 
uses conflict; in others they may be complementary. 

Land use surveys are the first step in providing information on the uses 
of specific areas of land, and on problems, or prospective problems, arising 
from existing use. 
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-Land Use Classification (7): There are two basic approaches to land 
use classification and planning: 

(1) To record existing land use. 

(2) To assess land use potential. 

The first of these is primarily an objective approach. The second is sub- 
jective in that although an assessment is made of the physical attributes of the 
land, these are interpreted in terms of the current yield that might be expected 
from various crops and the value of these crops compared with the value of 
the land for other purposes, industrial, recreational, etc. 

In Ontario there are three major uses of land, forest (including waste 
land), agricultural and urban-industrial. There are, of course, other important 
uses such as recreation and in certain areas such as Algonquin Park forest and 
recreation constitute an important example of multiple land use. 


Historically, the first major develonment was the clearing of the forest 
for the growing of agricultural crops by the early settlers. 'The area so cleared 
was concentrated in southern Ontario south of the precambrian shield. During 
the present century, urban-industrial development has increased, particularly 
since 1945. Significantly, Ontario’s population has more than doubled in the 
past fifty years. 


Population of Ontario (6): 


projected 
1901 1945 1956 1965 1975 
2,183,000 4,000,000 5,405,000 6,600,000 8,200,000 


The urban-rural distribution of the population has also changed from Urban 
42.9%, Rural 57.1% in 1901 to Urban 70.7%, Rural 29.3% in 1951. 


Associated with this increase in population there has been a decline in the 
area of land under agricultural use. 


Total Area (acres) of Agricultural Land (6): 


1901 1931 1956 
21,349,524 22,840,898 19,879,646 


Despite this reduction in agricultural land area, the productivity in terms of 
net farm income has increased markedly as is shown by the following figures. 


Net Farm Income (thousands of dollars) (6): 


1926 1956 
164,003 405,561 


During this same period the wholesale price index for farm products in Eastern 
Canada increased 54.6%. Thus the increase in net farm income suggests that 
the productivity per acre has greatly increased. This improved productivity 
is due to a series of advances such as the development and use of machinery, 
improved insect and disease control and the use of fertilizers. All these ad- 
vances are dependent in part on local increased urban-industrial development. 


The classification of the land as to its present or potential use is not an 
end in itself. The purpose of such classification is to provide a basis for wise 
action in the planning of expansion in any form of land utilization. The 
effective use of the land classification, once completed, will depend on many 
things including, economics, legislation and public opinion concerning the 
rights of owners over property. The land classification is a technical job; its 
effective use will require a well conducted program of public education in 
natural resource management. 


In considering ways and means to effect a program of land use classiflca- 
tion and planning from the forestry viewpoint certain aspects of the Canada 
Forestry Act, 1949, are of particular interest. This Act enables the Federal 
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Government to enter into agreements with the provinces and provide federal 
financial assistance with a view to promoting sound management of the forest 
resources. Section 6, Paragraph (a) sets out in some detail the scope of the 
Act. 

“The Minister may with the consent of the Governor-in-Council enter 
into agreements with any province for the protection, development or utiliza- 
tion of forest resources, including protection from fire, insects and diseases, 
forest inventories, silvicultural research, watershed protection, reforestation, 
forestry publicity and education, construction of roads and improvements of 
streams in forest areas, improvement of growing conditions and management 
of forest for continuous production”. 

In January 1952 a Federal-Ontario Forestry Agreement was executed 
providing for cooperation in two fields—forest inventory and reforestation. 
In 1957-58 forest fire protection was also included. The two fields of inventory 
and reforestation are, however, particularly pertinent in the present discussion 
of land use. (8) 

Forest Inventory: The methods used for forest inventory are of three 
types depending on whether the area surveyed was considered as inaccessible 
northern forest, accessible forest or southern Ontario woodlots. For both 
accessible forest and southern Ontario woodlots aerial photographs were used. 
For the accessible forests details (forest types, etc.) have been transferred from 
the photographs to base maps. For the southern Ontario region instead of 
planimetric base maps, photo mosaics were prepared. These photographs 
provide an immediate and accurate delineation of the major land uses at the 
time the photographs were taken. In addition to the usefulness of the aerial 
photos in mapping all major land uses, they are also valuable since they can 
be used to separate out the major landforms or landtypes, soils, roads, etc., 
and thus provide basic information in the establishment of potential land use 
values for an area. 

Thus, although under the terms of the Canada Forestry Act, only forest 
land and its management were considered, the first step in forest inventory- 
aerial photographic coverage—is also the first step in a land use survey for both 
present and potential use. In addition, in southern Ontario where land use 
pressures are more intense, the use of photo mosaics would expedite the mak- 
ing of a land use survey. 

Reforestation: Two major phases of reforestation work have received 
support under the terms of the Federal-Ontario Agreement. They are (a) nur- 
sery stock production and (b) Crown Land planting. 

The development of new nurseries to increase the production of trees for 
planting has taken place entirely in northern Ontario and is associated with 
increased Crown Land planting in this part of the province. Total Crown 
Land planting has increased from 6 million trees planted in 1951 to 11 million 
in 1955 and it has been predicted that total annual needs may reach 60 million 
trees. 

In association with this increase in Crown Land planting the Ontario 
Department of Lands and Forests has developed a section to deal with the 
classification of land to be reforested. The primary purpose is to rate areas of 
land in terms of potential forest growth and regeneration. Thus, this presents 
an example of a potential forest land use survey, although the broader frame- 
work of a land use survey is still non-existent. 


AGRICULTURE AND FORESTRY 


Agricultural Use of Land: Land which can be profitably managed for 
agricultural use would not logically be devoted to forest production except 
under unusual circumstances. On land which is incapable of producing agri- 
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cultural crops economically forest use is the major alternative in Ontario. 
Extensive areas of the Province do not fall conclusively into either category. 
It is in these areas that the agricultural use of the land may persist largely 
as a result of the inertia of the local land operators. 

In an effort to delimit the areas which might be considered to be in the 
marginal bracket of land use, i.e. inconclusively designated as agricultural 
land, the statistics concerning land and farm gross cash income were studied. 
Figure (1) illustrates graphically the apparent correlation which exists be- 
tween gross income per acre per year and farm size and gross income per 
farm per year and farm size. On the same graph is indicated the regions of the 
province for which these statistics apply (6). Without enquiring into the 
conditions which cause this apparent correlation it is evident that the agricul- 
tural land of the Province falls into two broad categories which can be gen- 
erally described both geographically and economically. The regions which pro- 
duce a gross income per acre per year in excess of $40.00 and a gross income 
per farm of $5,000 are generally limited to south-western Ontario. The less 
productive land, which yields generally less than $40.00 per acre and, in 
spite of the larger farms, yields less than $5,000 per farm per year, is located 
in the eastern, central and northern parts of the Province. 


Mr. Chairman, would you care to refer briefly to the graph? You will see - 


on the bottom ordinate the gross income per farm per year, and on the vertical 
ordinate the figures represent the area in acres per farm. On the same ordinate 
are shown various geographic regions of the province. On the top line there 
are figures showing gross income per acre per year. It points out very clearly 
what happens with this geographic distribution of farming. The first area is 
Niagara: the little round symbols represent the gross annual cash income 
on the farm, and the crosses represent the gross annual cash income per acre. 
You will note in the Niagara area the gross income per acre per year is around 
$57, and if you drop down to the Lakehead-North Western Ontario, area you 
will see the corresponding figure is $15. 

Senator WaLL: The gross annual cash income per farm is an average 
figure. 

Mr. GODWIN: Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN: This is a very interesting chart. 


Mr. Gopwin: I will continue with my brief. 

In any region there will be a wide range of soil condition included within 
the cultivated land area. Some of the land will be submarginal for the produc- 
tion of agricultural crops and some will be supramarginal. In areas where 
the general level of production from the land is high, submarginal land will be 
present but inconsequential. In areas where the general level of production 
is low submarginal land will be present to an important degree. The statistics 
cited above suggest that there is a considerable area of submarginal land under 
cultivation in the agricultural regions outside of sourthwestern Ontario. 

The results of attempting to farm these submarginal lands are to (a) 
deplete the meagre potential for vegetative production which they possess and 
(b) cause a waste of the labour, capital and enterprise devoted to this 
production. 

Determination of the exact location and extent of the submarginal land 
must be the subject of considerable study on the ground. The evidence suggests 
that within the eastern, central and northern regions of the Province a con- 
siderable acreage of land of this calibre is being used for agricultural purposes. 


The Forest Use of Land Presently Under Agricultural Crops: 
Areas which are unsuited economically to the production of agricultural 


crops can be converted to forest production provided full recognition is given — 
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to the unique character of the forest crop. Following are listed the factors 
which must be understood fully by those undertaking such a conversion. 


1. The productivity of land unsuited for agricultural can be maintained 
; and improved by forest cover and may thus be held for use at a later date for 
agricultural purposes. 


2. Once in possession of a covering of merchantable timber such land 
will yield a positive net return to investments of land, capital, labour and 
enterprise devoted to the maintenance of the crop. 


3. During the period from the time of conversion to the appearance of the 
' merchantable crop an annual deficit on the operation must be expected and 
provision for it must be made. 
Much of the submarginal agricultural land in Ontario is well within the 
_ market areas of established mills and has a positive forest potential. This land 
is accessible now and will largely remain so since it is intermixed to some 
extent with areas of agricultural, industrial or recreational development. 
The major problems involved in the conversion of the submarginal agricul- 
tural land to forest production appear to be (a) the non-productive period 
from the time of initiation of the conversion to the appearance of the mer- 
chantable tree crop—a period of from 25 to 80 years, (b) the land ownership 
- pattern; the owner-operator of a submarginal farm may be more difficult to 
extricate than any other bankrupt operator—we are inclined to dispossess a 
_submarginal operator in any business except farming, (c) the lack of credit 
which might permit the incorporation under one owner of a sufficient area of 
land to provide the owner with a satisfactory net income from the sale of 
forest products, (d) taxation policies which discourage rather than encourage 
production of timber crops. 
Because of the small economic return per acre from the cultivation of 
forest crops compared to the agricultural return from supramarginal agricul- 
tural land, forest farming units must be larger than agricultural farming units. 
The exact size required would depend upon the soil type and the timber stand 
but on the better sites areas of from 400 to 600 acres would provide a gross 
cash revenue of up to $5,000 per year once the forest was established and at 
least part of it raised to merchantable size. 
The size of the farm unit is increasing. Conversion from agriculture to 
- forestry, in the areas where such conversion would be advantageous, requires 
an acceleration of this tendency which can only be accomplished by providing 
the facilities required including inexpensive credit, realistic taxation policies 
-and technical advice to forest farmers. 


) Farm Woodlots: 


I Within the agricultural areas of the Province there are 3.8 million acres of 
land devoted to the production of forest crops (Table I). Some of this land 
is submarginal agricultural land suited only to forest use. At least some 
of the land is supramarginal agricultural land which has been reserved for the 
production of wood more because of the convenience of having a source of 
fuel and lumber than because of the financial advantage of the forest crop over 
the farm crop from the same land. 
% In the management of the farm woodlot maximum yield can be obtained 
only if adequate high grade trees are maintained on the ground at all times. 
This means that the woodlot owner must resist the temptation to harvest the 
timber as soon as it becomes merchantable. He must wait for the valuable 
additional increment which makes the operation profitable. 
This characteristic of the farm woodlot makes it extremely difficult to 
attain the most economical management. The existence of a merchantable crop 
on the ground is a tremendous temptation to the owner to convert it into cash 
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at the first sign of financial stress. The absence of low cost loans makes the 
present cash value of the woodlot doubly attractive. It is, of course, true that 
if the owner must pay 10% interest on loans then a woodlot, yielding less than 
10% return on the capital represented by the timber, will be more valuable 
in the form of cash and liquidation of the woodlot may result. ; 

In general, the more productive the agricultural land the more financially 
independent will be the owner of the land. Thus the farmer of supramarginal 
land who has but little dependence on his woodlot for financial assistance is 
in the best position to maintain the woodlot in the condition that will yield 
the greatest return. The farmer of submarginal land who needs the maximum 
economic return from his woodlot is not generally in a position to forego the 
liquidation of the growing stock required to produce the maximum. yield. The 


absence of inexpensive credit for the near marginal and submarginal operator. 


severely limits the opportunities of recovering the full economic potential of 
the woodlots associated with many of the agricultural units. 

In an attempt to encourage the better management of farm woodlots and 
thus permit the owners to more fully recover the economic potential of their 
properties interested groups have sponsored the Tree Farm Movement. 


The Tree Farm Movement (10): 


It was not until 1953 that the national program now known as Tree 
Farming was initiated. As of December 1, 1958, there were in Ontario 236 
tree farms covering 141,000 acres. This represents almost half of all tree 
farms in Canada covering about a quarter of the total tree farm area. 


The fundamentals of the programme are: 
1. To increase by educational means the number of acres under inten- 
tional management for wood crops. 
2. To improve the financial yield of land now devoted to the production 
of trees, and, 
3. To encourage the conversion of submarginal agricultural land to 
the production of tree crops. 


To qualify as a tree farm an area must support an adequate stocking of 
desirable forest trees of good form or, in the case of plantations, the trees 
must be plainly visible above the summer level of weeds and grasses. 

The Tree Farm movement is sponsored by the Canadian Forestry Associa- 
tion working through National Tree Farm Committees operating in seven of 
the ten provinces. This is an entirely voluntary national movement which 
does not provide any special privileges under Federal, Provincial, or Munic- 
ipal Tax Laws, nor do the owners receive any special consideration respecting 
advice from Provincial extension foresters. 

The national programme has many worthy attributes which could result 
in a use of certain classes of land which would yield a positive contribution 
to the national economy as well as to the individual owner. Under existing 
circumstances much of this land is now a liability. 

In the voluntary tree farm programme it appears that the lack of any 


j 


financial incentive to certify land is a deterrent to extensive adoption of the © 


plan. The possibility of the Federal Government introducing some incentive 


: 


by the alleviation of income taxes on revenue secured from the tree farm | 


should be explored. 


Wood Production and the Recreational Use of Forest Land 


The intensive management of forest land for the production of the maxi- 
mum good for the greatest number suggests the integrated use of the land 
for the production of wood products which maintain the forest based industries 
while the land is concurrently being utilized for recreational purposes. 
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The development of the lumber industry and later the pulp and paper 
industry was based on the existence of vast areas of mature to over-mature 
coniferous forests. In the process of expansion of these industries extensive 
areas of these forests were liquidated. Accordingly, the forest industries have 
always been associated with the liquidation of mature forests; it was further 
assumed that these industries favoured this situation and that forest destruc- 
tion and forest industry were synonymous. 

The liquidation of mature forests is a mining operation with all the 
associated evils including discontinuous operations, increasing costs as acces- 
sible material is used up, accelerated depreciation of capital investments such 
as roads and plant and a host of other undesirable features associated with 
temporary operations. Thus while it is obviously true that the operations of 
the forest industries have in the past been associated with the liquidation of 
mature to overmature forest it must not be assumed that this was the choice 
of the industries concerned. This situation was forced on the industry by the 
condition of the forest. 

Extensive area of even-aged timber so susceptible to destruction by wind, 
fire, insects or disease, is the forest condition least likely to be selected by 
the informed owner of a forest industry. The opposite is the ultimate in forest 
organization; namely that the forest contain representatives of all age classes 
of trees, not necessarily intermixed on every acre but at least reasonably well 
distributed over the forest. This provides for a continuous crop and reduces 
to a minimum the capital investment in timber and the dangers of forest 
destruction by mechanical or biological factors. 

Attainment of the ideal forest conditions is dependent on reasonable 
accessibility to the land, satisfactory regeneration following logging, stable 
market conditions for forest products and protection against fire. 

Conditions which favour the development of permanent and progressive 
wood-using industries also favour the use of the forest for recreational pur- 
poses. The latter requires that the forest be accessible and that it be protected 
against fire, for obvious reasons. The regeneration of the forest crop and the 
prevention of the relatively stagnant biological conditions associated with 
maturity and over-maturity of the forest are as important for the maximum 
recreational use of the forest as for maximum wood-production. Extensive 
areas of uniformly overmature timber means eventually extensive areas of 
blowdown or extensive cutover area; thus the balanced age distribution is a 
distinct advantage to the cottage owner or camper. The age distribution in 
the timber is also an important factor in wildlife population of an area. A 
well balanced distribution of age classes, from recent cutover to mature forest, 
encourages a denser more consistent and yet more varied wildlife population 
than the extensive even age conditions associated with uncontrolled forest 
management. 

It is evident from the foregoing that, basically, there should be no conflict 
between those who use the forest as a source of wood and those who use it 
for recreational purposes. While the basic requirements may be similar there 
appear to be some rather fundamental differences of opinion in specific cases. 
These include the desire, on the part of the recreational user of the forest, 
to preserve the mature and overmature forest for aesthetic reasons ignoring 
the fact that the forest is not a static biological entity but one in which 
change is a necessary and evident characteristic. 

Again the recreational user of the forest under certain circumstances 
may demand that game be protected against hunting and predatory animals 
to the extent that excessive populations of certain animals are built up. Two 
serious and undesirable conditions may result from following this procedure. 
Firstly, the food supply of the animals may be depleted to the point where 
the entire population is weakened and may fall prey to disease. Secondly, if 
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the animal protected is a browsing animal such as deer, moose or rabbit, the 


dense population will destroy all edible vegetation within reach. The grow- 
ing of commercially valuable forest trees is virtually impossible under such 
conditions and areas which might quite practically be devoted to multiple 
use—the production of wood products and for recreation—are limited to single 
purpose production. 


Additional research in the field of wildlife management is needed so that 
the best means of controlling wildlife populations may be found. The educa- 
tion of the public to the point of appreciating the advantages of scientific 
- management of the forest is also required. Some organizations, including the 
Canadian Forestry Association, the Ontario Forestry Association, the Ontario 
Forest Industries Association, governments, and the forest industries, are 
already involved in this work. Much more must be done, however. Public 
education is an essential feature of any effective land use programme. 


Improved Land Use Through Forest Management: 


The forest-based industries of the’ Province provide the impetus for 
improved forest management. It is the anticipated use of the forest and its 
wood products that provides the economic incentive to keep the land productive. 
At times and under certain circumstances, however, a rigid economic appraisal 

does not justify the action which a broader evaluation of land use’ dictates. 
' Under such circumstances the intangible benefits if given fair consideration 
may tip the scales in favour of action. It is for this reason that the problems 
of land use must be studied on the broadest possible terms and the full import 
of all factors given due consideration. 


The forest-based industries of the Province may be classified into two 


groups; the one which utilizes the wood produced from the forest, and the 
other which utilizes the forest in its natural state. The former includes the 
lumber, pulp and lesser wood products manufacturing operations. The latter 
is a category in which both tangible and intangible benefits accrue to the 
forest user and include tourism and public recreation as well as the hydro- 
electric industry which depends on the adequate protection of soil and water. 


The Forest-based Industries: 


The one hundred million acres of productive forest land in the Province a 


provide wood for the more than 4,000 establishments based on this resource. 
The total volume of material utilized in the wood-using plants averages in 
excess of half a billion cubic feet per year over the past ten years; the general 
trend appears to be in terms of a gradual increase in volume utilized (12). 


The manufacture of this wood into useful products absorbs about 12% 
of the materials used by all manufacturing industries in the Province. These 
industries also account for more than 14% of the total expenditures in the 
Province for capital and repair and thus make a material contribution to 
activity in the capital goods industries. 


The forest-based industries in Canada make a very substantial contribu- 
tion to the economy through the earning of foreign currency. More than 30% 
of the value of all exports from Canada emanate from the wood-using indus- 
tries and originate in the forest resource. Although detailed statistics are not 
available by provinces it appears that Ontario would contribute about one 
third of the total or 10% of the total of Canada’s value of exports. 


The following table illustrates most effectively the relative position of — 


Ontario in the forest-based industries of Canada. 
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The Forest-based Industries, Ontario and Canada 
Principal Statistics,! 1955 


Canada Ontario as a 

Ontario ($000’s) % of Canada 
_ Gross value of Production? ...... 1,456,583 4,521,553 SA 
| Net. value of Production? ...... 831,633 2,612,940 31.8 
® Persons Employed? 300.6005 0) >. 130,825 436,787 30.0 
mo Wages and )Salaries? (2. ........ 445,285 1,432,489 oly 
Materials). Purchased? \',6 68) 04" 590,728 1,790,115 350 

Capital and Repair Expend- 

NCSD ghey kg Rite Saal a hate 139,400 461,400 30:2 

PE DORIS iment ae i N.A. 4,281,784 (Not available) 

_ Corporation Profits before Taxes N.A. 402,000 (Not available) 


1 Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics Publications. 

2 Includes “Operations in the Woods”. The Ontario figures for “‘Opera- 
tions in the Woods” have been estimated by the Ontario Department 
of Economics. 


You will note in the line in the right-hand column that Ontario’s per- 
centage in relation to the whole of Canada ranges from 32.2% to 30%. 


a Canada’s contribution to the world production of wood, in all its many 
_ forms, is estimated at over 10%. In this field Canada stands third, next to 
_ United States and Soviet Russia. 
Maintenance of the important position of the wood-based industries will 
_ depend in future less on the stocks of raw wood material provided at no 
_ cost by nature in the inaccessible areas of the Province and more on wood 
_which can be produced by sensible use of the potential provided by the 
_ accessible land area. One of the most important problems is to distinguish 
between agricultural land and forest land and between forest land and waste 
land. 


_ The Grouping of Forest Lands Based on Accessibility: (5) 


4 The forest land of the Province may be divided into three broad areas 
_ based on accessibility and productivity as follows: 
(a) the Southern Agricultural Area, (b) The Exploitable Forest Area, 
-and (c) the Potentially Exploitable Area. These areas may be briefly 
described geographically as follows: The Southern Agricultural Area covers 
all of Ontario south of a line from Port Severn, on the south end of Georgian 
Bay, to Renfrew in the Ottawa Valley; the Exploitable Forest Area is bounded 
on the south by the Agricultural Area and on the north by a line approximating 
the 5lst degree of latitude; the Potentially Exploitable Area covers the 
-Yemainder of the Province north of the Exploitable Area. 

The forest and forest land of each of these areas have certain unique 
features which require some examination if a full appreciation of the problems 
involved in the management of this land is to be attained. 
if Statistics concerning the Southern Agricultural Area and the Exploitable 
'Forest Area are presented in Tables (II) and (III) respectively. For the 
Potentially Exploitable Area detailed statistics are not availble as to timber 
age and volume. 

These three broad regions may be compared with respect to certain factors: 
of fundamental importance respecting land use. These include accessibility, 
‘forest condition, destructive agencies and timber inventory, allowable cut 
and actual utilization. 
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Accessibility: The Southern Agricultural Area, which was developed for its 
agricultural potential is 73 per cent privately owned land and, due to its dense 
population and high productive capacity, is highly accessible. 

The Exploitable Forest Area, having been developed for the liquidation 
of mature forest crops, has a much less stable and less dense population than 
the Agricultural Area and road development is less intense. The ownership 
of the land in this area has been largely retained by the Government—92 per 
cent of the area is Crown Land. 

The Potentially Exploitable Area is virtually 100 per cent Crown Land 
ans is almost completely inaccessible by road or railroad. 
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_Itis perhaps important to note that in Table II the predominance of volume 
is in the item “Immature Forest,” and that is a point which is brought up 
later in the brief. 

You will notice that in Table III the predominance of timber is in the 
“Mature Forest”? as opposed to the “Immature Forest’’. 

The highly productive agricultural areas warrant intensive management 
so that an approach to full realization of the potential is attained. Due to 
the relatively slow growth of forest crops, land productivity in the northern 
areas is much lower than for the more productive land of the south. The 
intensity of accessibility which is entirely reasonable for the south is not 
justified in the north. The degree of accessibility should conform to the 
intensity of land management justified by the productive capacity. 

In the Exploitable Forest Area it is evident that certain regions of the 
Exploitable Forest have been made more accessible than conditions warrant and 
a far greater area is suffering severely from inadequate accessibility. 

The Federal Government is commended for its recent active participation 
in the projection of roads into those areas which are obviously inadequately 
serviced. Such activity should not be restricted to periods of high unemploy- 
ment and low economic activity. 

The Potentially Exploitable Area is of low priority as far as road con- 
struction is concerned because the land is of low immediate and potential 
productivity with extensive areas of stagnant stands and open muskeg separat- 
ing the merchantable but slow-growing timbered areas. 


Forest Condition: 
Tables (II) and (III) indicate the broad age distribution of the timber 


_ stands in the Agricultural Area and the Exploitable Forest Area. This age 


distribution is a matter of significance in forest management and the difference 

between these two areas illustrates one effect of accessibility on land use. 
Mature forests are relatively static biological entities. Growth of mer- 

chantable timber is at a very low level and may well be negative in over- 


‘mature stands. The presence of extensive areas of mature or over-mature 


forest means in general a very low level of use of the capabilities of the land. 
This is not to suggest that the forest should be harvested before it is mature. 
Such an approach prevents the realization of the productive capacity of the 
land by liquidating the capital investment while it is yielding the greatest 
interest return. 

Sufficient mature timber must be available to provide for current wood 
requirements and additional areas must be of sufficient age to provide mature 
timber as it is required. For a perfectly balanced forest approximately one 
per cent of the area in mature timber is all that is required at any particular 
time. In the irregular distribution of ages typical of most Canadian forests 
a mature area of 10 to 15 per cent would be reasonable provided immature 
stands were approaching maturity. 

In the Agricultural Area nine per cent of the productive forest land is 
classed as supporting mature timber; the comparable figure for the Exploitable 
Forest Area is 44 per cent. For the Potentially Exploitable Area detailed 
estimates are not available but it is generally believed that well over 75 per 
cent of the forest in this area is mature or over-mature. 

The low efficiency with which the productive capacity of the land is being 
used in the two northern areas is indicated in these estimates of the proportion 
of mature and over-mature stands. 

Failure to harvest these stands as they mature causes a loss of growth 
capacity. Yet at the same time, due to the inaccessibility of these mature 
stands, immature stands are being harvested from accessible areas and another 
form of growth capacity, is being sacrificed. 
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In the efficient management of forest land for maximum yield of the 
land’s potential a well diversified yet well balanced distribution of timber ages 
is essential. This is advantageous not only to timber production but also to 
the use of the forest as a habitat for wildlife and for recreational use. 
Improved accessibility is the key to the attainment of this better arrangement 
of age classes in the forest. 


Destructive Agencies: 


The agents of destruction in the forest may be mechanical—fire and wind- 
throw—or biological—insects and disease. Each of these agents takes a toll 
annually and until a highly intensive use of the forest is justified by greater 
market opportunities these annual losses must be expected. In the: interests 
of minimizing the losses, however, certain recognized precautions should be 

taken and where possible conditions which favour loss from these agencies 
- should be avoided. 


The age of the timber is an important factor in its susceptibility to des- 
truction by the agencies listed above. In general, the older the timber the 
more susceptible it is to windfall and to attack by insects and fungi. Fire can 
be a serious cause of destruction at any age but is probably most devastating 
in young even-aged stands which have not reached seeding age. 


As in the case of volume production from the land, the most advantageous 
age distribution for safety against destructive agencies is diversification of 
age with a minimum of mature and over-mature timber. Accessibility to the 
timber, permitting a wider dispersion of the annual cut and the harvesting of 
trees as they become mature, is an essential feature of the protection and 
effective utilization of the timber and the land. 


Accessibility by road is also an important aspect of direct action in the 
event of fire or epidemics of insect or disease. Direct action to arrest the activity 


or to salvage damaged timber requires ready accessibility to the threatened or 
damaged trees. 


Timber Inventory, Allowable Cut and Actual Utilization: 


The inventory of timber volume which has been recently completed by 
the Department of Lands and Forests is summarized in Tables (II) and (III) for 
the Agricultural Area and the Exploitable Forest Area respectively. These 
estimates in themselves are interesting but of little actual significance to land 
use planning without some knowledge of the nature and extent of the growh 
and utilization of the timber. 


Detailed statistics respecting the allowable cut of timber and its actual 
utilization are available for the Exploitable Forest Area and a summary of this 
information is included in Table (IV). Statistics for the privately owned lands 
of the Agricultural Area are believed to be very weak; this is a serious draw- 
back to the intelligent planning of resource management in this region. A 
thorough investigation of the methods of acquiring statistics by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, respecting the cutting of timber from private lands, would 
appear to be a responsibility of the Land Use Committee. 


Sound planning in forestry does not require that the allowable annual 
cut be equal to the annual growth; in predominantly mature forest land units 
the annual cut exceeds the growth while in immature units the allowable cut 
is less than the growth. It may be assumed, therefore, that in the Exploitable 
Area where the mature forest predominates the growth is less than the allow- 
able cut and, therefore, less than 1.42% for all species combined. This is an 
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; extremely low rate of growth (average for north eastern United States, 4.2%) 
which may be explained in part by the predominance of mature timber in which 
net growth has virtually ceased. (13) 


In the following table there is a misprint, I believe. It is listed as 
Table (VI), and it should be Table (IV). This shows the statistics on 
the total timber volume, which we have already seen in Table (iT). 
The interesting aspect of it is that the allowable annual cut for hard- 
woods is 804,100,000 cubic feet; for softwoods, 773,400,000 cubic feet; 
all species, 1,577,500,000 cubic feet. The proportion of hardwood in the 
allowable annual cut is 51.0 per cent. 


The actual annual cut of hardwoods in cubic feet is shown as 
47,800,000 softwoods, 407,000,000; all species, 454,800,000. 


The actual cut as a proportion of allowable cut in hardwoods is 
only 6.0 per cent. The actual cut in softwoods is 53 per cent of the 
allowable cut. For all species actual cut is 29 per cent of the allowable 
cut. 
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The allowable cut of hardwoods although greater than that of the softwoods 


is produced by a lesser growing stock indicating a faster rate of growth. This 


_ is due in part to the higher proportion of the hardwood and mixed wood types 
_ being in the immature age class as compared with the conifer types (see Table 


(III) )—another illustration of the limited growth capacity of the mature forest. 

The most serious situation depicted by Table (IV) concerns the lack of 
utilization of the hardwoods. With but six per cent of the allowable cut being 
harvested this class of material is accumulating on the ground to the exclusion 
of the more desirable softwoods. This is an extremely serious situation with 
obvious dire consequences in the effective use of our forest land. Two avenues 
of attack appear to offer some chance of improving the situation, (a) increased 
activity in research relative to the utilization of hardwoods and their eventual 
volume reduction by utilization, and (b) improvement in harvesting technique 
by which coniferous regrowth can be encouraged and undesrable hardwoods 
destroyed by chemical or mechanical means. Active support for research in 
the fields of forestry in which solutions to these problems may be found might 
well be considered by the Committee. 


Some Requirements for Improved Land Use: 


The study of land use represented by this Brief suggests the following 
specific ‘requirements which are stated briefly below; greater elaboration may 
be found on the pages indicated. 

1. Land use surveys, to provide information on the uses of specific areas of 
land, and on problems or prospective problems arising from existing use, are 
urgently needed. pp. 10, 14, 16-17, 27. 

2. The effective use of a land classification as an aid to wise planning 
requires a well conducted and continuous programme of public education in 
natural resource management. pp. 12, 13, 24. 

3. Conversion from agriculture to forestry, in the areas where such con- 
version would be advantageous, requires an increase in the size of the farm 
unit which can only be accomplished by providing the facilities required, includ- 
ing inexpensive credit, a reasonable forest insurance programme and local 
encouragement and advice. pp. 18, 19, 20. 

4. The possibility of the Federal Government introducing some financial 
incentive to private land owners to certify land under the tree farm programme 
requires investigation. p. 21. 

5. Additional research in the field of wildlife management is needed so 
that the best means of controlling wildlife populations may be found. p. 24. 

6. The possibility of determining quantitatively the desirable degree of 
accessibility for areas of varying tree growth and recreational potential is one 
which requires investigation. p. 31. 

7. The Federal Government is commended for its recent active participation 
in the projection of roads into those areas which are obviously inadequately 
serviced. Such activity should not be restricted to periods of high unemploy- 
ment and low economic activity. The efficient use of the forest lands of the 
north requires, as a first step, improved accessibility. pp. 31, 32, 33, 34. 

8. Statistics respecting forestry activity on privately owned land is essential 


_to the planning of resource management of such lands. The present methods 


of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics in this regard should be revised with the 
object of acquiring more complete information concerning timber volume, 
growth and utilization on privately owned land. p. 35. 

9. Increased support for research in the field of forestry related to (a) the 
utilization of hardwoods and (b) improvements in harvesting methods and 
techniques to accomplish increased coniferous regrowth on cutover areas, is 


arequired,p. 37, 
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The CHAIRMAN: Thank you very much. That was an excellent presen- 
tation, Mr. Godwin. I am sure the committee has derived much information 
from what you have told us. 

Do any members have questions to ask? 


Senator StamBAUGH: Mr. Chairman, I would like to know just what trees 
are classed as hardwood and what are classed as softwood. For instance, I 
understand that poplar is classified as a hardwood. To me that has always 
been a softwood. 


Mr. Gopwin: Poplar is classed as a hardwood simply in the botanical 
sense. Poplar, although, it is a softwood to cut or to touch or to handle, in 
the botanical sense is classified as a hardwood. 


Senator STAMBAUGH: Is basswood classified as a hardwood? 
Mr. GopwIn: Basswood is a hardwood, botanically classified as such. 


Senator STAMBAUGH: Can it be said then that any coniferous tree is a 
softwood and any other tree is a hardwood. Would that be about right? 


Mr. Gopwin: It is about right, yes. The coniferous species are classified 
as softwoods. 


Senator STAMBAUGH: What about tamarack? 

Mr. Gopwin: Tamarack is a softwood. 

Senator Hiccins: Would pine be classified as a softwood? 
Mr. Gopwiw: All the pines are softwoods. 
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Senator BarBour: What use is made of poplar? 


Mr. GopwIin: Poplar is used in the lumber industry in many classifications, 
and if you wish there are some lumbermen here present who could describe 
its use. We use it in the manufacture of newsprint. 

Senator Barsour: Is it not one of the poorest trees grown? 

Mr. Gopwin: As a forester I try to convince my mill manufacturing per- 
sonnel that that statement is not true; that it is a perfectly good tree for the 
manufacture of pulp and I would hope that its reputation would increase rather 
than diminish. 

Senator Horner: They are making plywood out of it in western Canada 
and in Virginia. 

Mr. Gopwtn: Yes, in western Canada particularly. 

Senator HorNER: What is the Ontario Government doing by way of 
assistance in reforestation projects? You mention that the federal Government 
is doing something. What is the provincial Government doing by way of tax 
exemption and the like? 

Mr. Gopwin: The provincial Government cannot do very much by way 
of tax exemption in that the only relief in that field, it seems to me, must 
come from the federal Government, it being a matter involving federal income 
tax. With respect to assistance in reforestation the provincial Government, as 
has been remarked in the brief, has established many nurseries, the present 
output of which is some 30 million trees a year. 

Senator HoRNER: Is the province furnishing those? 

Mr. Gopwin: Yes. They are, however, not furnished free. If an individual 
wants to buy trees there is a stated rate. For instance white spruce may be 
bought for $10 a thousand trees. 

Senator HorNER: Provincial Governments impose a land tax in return for 
which they assist in the building of roads into timber areas, and lumber 
companies also have built their own roads in many cases, and of course many 
of the northern areas are served by water, are they not? 

Mr. Gopwin: Yes, sir. 


Senator HorNER: But there are vast areas where there are neither roads 
nor water routes. 

Mr. Gopwin: That is correct. 

Senator Horner: And they contain aged timber. 

Mr. Gopwin: Mature timber, yes. 

Senator GoLtpine: Are hardwoods being used in reforestation programs? 

Mr. Gopwin: I should say that they are using very little hardwood in 
reforestation. Professor Love, would you care to answer that question? I do 
not have the proportion of hardwood in those 30 million trees I referred to a 
moment ago. 

Professor Love: I do not have the actual figures but I know the percentage 
is very small and most of it is used for ornamental planting on highways and 
other areas for which the Department of Lands and Forests accepts some 
responsibility. There are very little planted in the forests. 

The CHAIRMAN: Which type grows the faster? Softwoods or hardwoods? 
Which reaches maturity sooner? 

Mr. Gopwin: Probably poplar will reach maturity faster than any of the 
other softwoods although utilization is being made now of pine forests planted 
in Ontario as recently as 20 years ago. Thinnings are being taken from pine 
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Beppe and being utilized commercially, and that can also te true of. a 
poplar stand. I would say it would be a race between poplar and ree pine. — 
Would you care to comment on that, Mr. Matthews? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: Red pine power poles are being sold 35 years after 
planting. 

Senator STAMBAUGH: Would they be telephone poles? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: Yes. 

Senator GOLDING: What would you estimate would be the maturity range 
for maple trees? 

Mr. Gopwin: May I ask what you want to use it for? 

Senator GOLDING; Hardwood flooring, industrial uses of any kind. - 

Mr. Gopwin: I would make an estimate at 100 years, but there are experts 
_ here who could enlarge on that. What would you say Mr. McNutt? 

Mr. McNutt: 70 or 80 years. 

Senator Hiccins: You mean it would take 70 or 80 years to reach maturity? 

Mr. Gopwin: Yes. In our own case we consider that poplar rotation should 
be 45 years. 

Senator Hiccins: Spruce is very important in Newfoundland. How long 
does it take spruce to reach maturity? 

Mr. GopwIn: On plantations we calculate a 60-year rotation for white 
spruce but in natural forest we consider 75-year rotation for white spruce. 

Senator Horner: Is not spruce very slow growing, particularly ‘black 
spruce although it makes good pulpwood? 

Mr. Gopwiwn: It is a very high density wood, long fibred, and is a favourite 
of the pulp and paper companies. 

Senator Horner: Is it not true that thinning seems to give these trees a 
spurt in growth? 

Mr. Gopwin: That is correct. 

Senator HORNER: This can be noticed particularly along roads or drainage 
lines, where the trees on the edge of the road or drainage ditch grow much 
faster than in the swamp. 

Senator WALL: In connection with the growth factor, I wonder if the wit- 
ness could clarify what to me is a conflict. On page 32 of the brief there is a 
statement that a perfectly balanced forest approximately 1 per cent of the 
area of mature timber is ail that is required at any particular time. I assume 
- that would be cut off. Then on page 35 it is said that the growth of less than 
1.42 per cent for all species combined is extremely low. 

Those two statements do not seem to fit, in my mentality at the present 
time, perhaps because of my ignorance. Will you explain what you mean by 
one and the other? 

Mr. GopwIN: For purposes of example, could we imagine an area of 
timberland of 100 acres. If we operate an ideal forest on each acre we would 
have trees growing at progressive stages—one, two, three and so on up to 100 
years old. In harvesting those you would take off one acre of trees, or 1 per 
cent. In the succeeding year the next acre behind it is now 99 years of age, 
and the following year it would be 100 years of age. The stand would be grow- 
ing at the maximum rate of growth. 

The other situation you mention is, for instance, our northern forest where 
we have some 44 per cent of the stand now in mature timber. Much of that 
is not growing at all, and we may even be having a net loss because of insects. 


and disease. The 1 per cent refers to the area, and the pereenieen growth — ie 


refers to the growth of timber. 
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Senator Hiccins: What trees grow in a burned over area? Is there any 
_ particular kind of tree that follows a fire? 


Mr. Gopwiw: If we knew the kind of forest that was there before the fire, 
“we would know what would follow the fire.” For instance, if you had a mixed 
forest such as we have around north-western Ontario, which is normally about 
20 per cent jack pine, inevitably after a fire you have a dense growth of jack 
pine. 
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Senator Hiecins: I know in Newfoundland where a fire occurred some 30 
_ or 40 years ago, and a dense growth of birch has come along. Why is that? 


{ Mr. GODWIN: That very often happens in areas that have been burned 
_ over in Ontario and Quebec; the hardwoods will take over—they will be the 
: first cover crop after a fire. One sees a growth of birch, and to a large extent 
_ poplar, such as is found in the Sudbury area. 


Senator Hiccins: Then I notice after the birch, the original trees come up. 


Mr. Godwin: That is correct. The first to appear are the birch or poplar, 
the cover crop as it is called, and then the conifers the seeds of which are 
_ borne more slowly and travel longer distances. 
In time the various coniferous trees take over again. 


Senator Hiccins: I know a camp area where there is now a big lumber 
_ operation, where they had a fire, and the whole place was burned over, First, 
the birch trees came, and 50 years later the original pines are coming Upswecou 
say that happens? 
Mr. Gopwin: Yes. May I ask Mr. Rogers, who is our white pine man, 
_ whether or not it is true that the hard woods take over first, and slowly the 
coniferous trees come along. 


Mr. Rocers: Quite right. 


The CHAIRMAN: There is submarginal land in the southern area which 
is privately owned. Is it possible to encourage the holders of that land to 

make use of the idea of forestry and tree growing, and thus become tree 

_ farmers rather than cereal or stock farmers? Would it be possible that they 

_ would be able to take, say, 100 or 200 acres in the more accessible area, and 
use that in the meantime for tree growing until the farm became productive? 
Has such a scheme been worked out? 


Mr. Gopwin: That is the thought that we hope to leave in the presenta- 
tion of the brief today. It is our hope that just such a situation as you describe 
could be made possible. You are discussing the man who may have 100 acres 
of timber, which is perhaps not enough to give him an adequate income at 
the moment. We have described in the report an area of say 400 or 500 acres 
-as being necessary to give him a gross annual return of $4,000 or $5,000. If 
he could acquire additional land, that would give him an opportunity of 
bringing his income level up to an adequate point. He could not do it on 
P 100 acres; he would require perhaps 400 or 500 acres. 

The CHAIRMAN: Is all the accessible timber now held by private timber 
people, or is there some timber area available for purchase by individual 
farmers? : 

Mr. Gopwin: You are thinking of land presently held in the Crown? 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 


Mr. Gopwin: The companies represented by the forestry industry of 
_ Ontario now hold 48 million acres, or roughly 25 per cent of the total provincial 
land area. May I ask Mr. Mills, as manager of the association, for his advice 
on how much Crown land would now be available to license to large or small 
operators? 
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: Mr. Miuus: If you are toteenie to Crown lead which Hae a commercial _ 
stand of timber on it, I would say that there is not much of it accessible. The 
department, from day to day, or week to week, makes some small timber — 
sales occasionally to farmers, who may get a quarter mile or a half mile close 
to their farm, where they may carry on a logging operation in the winter, and 
work the farm in the summer. 

There are two or three large areas still available and suitable for pulp 
and paper mills, but the areas suitable for the small farmers—and that is 
what you are referring to—are pretty widely scattered. The department does 
make small sales—they are called permits; a permit is given to allow a farmer 
to log so much during the winter months. ; 


The CHAIRMAN: On the other hand, then, if that type of area was ee 
up with roads, and a farmer was put into it, would that timber be saleable? 


Mr. Minus: Some of it would, yes. It would depend on how far away | 
he is from the existing saw-mill or paper-mill. 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 


Mr. Miuus: Transportation is very important. The wood cannot be trans- q 
ported far without a truck road. 


The CHAIRMAN: That is what I thought. You would have to put in truck 
roads? 


Mr. Miius: Unfortunately, in those areas, and especially in the ones to the © 
north, your mills are far away. The mills are in the southern part of that area, 
so that there is a trucking proposition, and you have got to have all-weather — 
truck roads. | 


Senator WALL: I wonder if I could particularly commend the brief for the — 
summary at the back entitled “Some Requirements for Improved Land Use.” 
I would like to ask two questions. ee 
more—there is a reeommendation for a well conducted and continuous program 
of public education in natural resource management. I do not want to enter 
into a complete discussion on this subject, but from the point of view of the 
work which has been done by the Canadian Forestry Association, of which I 
have some knowledge, do you know what has been done in that respect? 
I have never run into that concept. There is the program they developed 
dealing with the recreational use of the forest, the value of water, and so on, 
and that has been done by films and talks to children, but I have never run 
into the concept in that program that there are some parts of Canada that 
should be devoted exclusively to forestry, and other parts to other aspects. 
There is that concept, and that idea should be germinated in the mind of 
every young boy and girl and adult. Do you know if they have ever given 
any thought to that aspect of the program? 


Oe ee a 


Mr. Gopwin: Mr. Chairman, every one of the delegation here is in some 
manner or other associated with the work of the Canadian Forestry Association. 
I think all of us have been at one time or other directors of it, and maybe some > 
still are directors. I know the Canadian Forestry Association has given thought — 
to the problem, but I think the scope of the problem is so large that they have 
been a bit dismayed, and they did not quite know how to tackle it. The © 
association has been re-organized in such a way that they may be able to tackle — 
that problem in the way it must be tackled, but it is an immense job. As you y 
know, we have posed the problem here, but— 4 
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Senator WALL: You will appreciate that I have nothing but commendation 
; for the work they have done, but it is that aspect that I was wondering about. 
a Without seeming presumptuous, may I ask you what you mean by paragraph 
_ 6 which reads: 
a The possibility of determining quantitatively the desirable degree of 
accessibility for areas of varying tree growth and recreational potential 
is one which requires investigation? 


Mr. Godwin: Mr, Chairman, the senator has put his finger on a recom- 
mendation which is contained in the brief, but which is barely referred to in 
the brief. I must confess that the reason why it is not referred to in the brief is 
that in our own discussions on the point we concluded that we would take 
entirely too long in presenting this brief to the committee as it was, and there- 
fore there is just a bare reference to it in the text of the brief. May I ask 
Professor Love to elaborate on the question. He has complained a little bit 
because we cut that section from the brief. 

Professor Love: The leader of this delegation always puts me in a bad posi- 

- tion in that the questions he cannot answer he always refers to me, but this 
question is one that comes about, I think, as a result of the fact that we can 
measure the productive capacity of land with respect to the amount of timber 
which it will produce, and, therefore, the value of the land and the intensity of 
road location that it will support. Obviously, if the land is relatively unproduc- 
tive we would not be interested in putting in a very extensive road system. 

_ If we have to rely on winter roads, or hauling long distances over temporary 
roads, then the intensity of the permanent road system would be very low. 
Highly productive land, on the other hand, could be cut periodically, and, there- 
fore, the road system could be maintained at a higher level of intensity. 

Senator WALL: Let me accept that premise and ask: Who is seen as the 
responsible agent for determining quantitatively the economic feasibility of 
improvements in accessibility? Let me ask that question. 

| Professor Love: I think at this stage this is a research project which could 

be delegated to the federal Government’s forest service and to the universities. 

It might possibly be referred to provincial organizations, although I think the 

universities and the federal forest service would be the logical group to under- 
take a study of this at this stage. Then, after some of the groundwork had 
been done it could be continued through the industry and the provinces. 

Senator WALL: Thank you very much. 

Senator CRERAR: First, Mr. Chairman, I would like to compliment the 
witness on the brief that he has presented to us. It is comprehensive and it is 
clear, which are both great merits. There are a few questions I would like to ask 
the witness. Large manufacturing companies like the pulp and paper mills, for 
instance, Abitibi, Great Lakes and International are, I understand, carrying 
on active programs of forest management to maintain perpetual growth. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. Gopwin: They are, sir, in degree. They have under the Crown 
Timber Act of 1952 submitted their various inventories and their management 
plans. In all instances they are cutting within the capability of their limits 

to produce in perpetuity.’ They are also carrying on various management 
practices. Many of these practices, however, are not clearly defined and a 

' great deal of research is necessary to find out the best cultural treatment 

that should be applied to the forest. We are still in the groping stage to find 
out what techniques should be used. 

Senator CrERAR: Do they operate on Crown grants of land? 

Mr. Gopwin: In the main the pulp and paper companies in Ontario operate 
on leased land—land licensed to them by the province. 
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» Senator Crerar: Do they show any appreciation themselves of the impor- — 


tance of forest management and maintaining a perpetual cycle? \ 

Mr. Gopwin: Yes. All of the companies maintain large staffs of foresters 
who do nothing else but think of these problems day in and day out. Mr. 
Matthews is chief forester for Abitibi, and he can explain to you in detail 
what his company does in that respect. ' 

Senator Hiccins: What are the terms of the lease? How long does it last? 


Mr. Gopwin: A lease in Ontario is made for a period of 21 years, which 
may be renewed for another period of 21 years if the work has been carried 
out to the satisfaction of the minister. It may be renewed for a third period. 
In other words, the land may be licensed to the operator for a total of 63 years. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Matthews, would you care to enlarge on that? 


Mr. Marrurews: I don’t know what I can do other than elaborate on what 
Mr. Godwin has said. Each person or each firm in Ontario operating under 
a licence is governed by the terms of the Crown Timber Act. At the same 
time he is usually dealing with a very large area of wild forest which is only 
partly accessible, and the forest is what I like to call a real biological complex. 
There are infinite numbers of combinations of soil conditions, drainage, moisture, 
accessibility, tree species, ground vegetation, and so on. In other words, a tree 
cannot grow alone but it must grow in company with other trees and other 
vegetation, and so on. This makes a very complex problem for the forest 
manager. 

Our brief pointed out the history of the industry and its hard luck during 
the hungry thirties and the restriction that was made necessary later by war 
conditions as to staff, and so on. There has been investigative work going on 
for a long time, but as far as the real resurgence or real concentrated effort is 
concerned, that has taken place since the war. We are dealing with a growing 


substance, trees, that have long life cycles. We have talked today of cycles — 


up to 100 years and longer. It takes a long time to find out how such a long- 
lived article will react to stimuli of one kind or another. The silvicultural 
problem in respect of learning how to grow and tend a plant that lives 100 
years takes a long time to find an answer to. You can plant successive crops 
of wheat each year and it does not take you long to find out the characteristics 
of its growth, but with a forest it is a long-term job. We have been at it 
since the duration of the war and I think it is fair to say that most pulp and 
paper companies and lumber companies in the province have followed about 
the same pattern. 

The first stage is fact finding. That is, they have taken inventory. Anyone 
holding over 50 square miles of licensed land in Ontario has prepared a forest 
inventory and submitted it to the Government. On the basis of these inventories 
they have prepared management plans. You might say that in taking inventories 
and in making management plans, because of the expansion in the industry 
and the limited staffs available during the war, it is necessary to find the men 
as well as the methods to do the job. Most of the management plans have 
been formulated on the basis of perpetual operation or sustained yield. 


Senator CRERAR: In Ontario is that obligatory by law? 


Mr. Matruews: Not necessarily because the Crown must of necessity 
licence areas of timber which could not be operated on a sustained basis. For 
one thing it could be, say, a block of mature timber and it should be liquidated. 
to put the land back to growing a new crop. In the second place, the allowable 
cut for such an area might be less than would permit an operator to carry on 
a business economically. So that there are two kinds of operations. Basically, 


the principal objective of the province is to have sustained yield throughout | 


the forest. They have what they call Crown management units in which the 
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whole unit will be operated on a sustained yield. By selling blocks of timber 
here and there within the management unit, according to plan, the overall 
_ effect is one of sustained yield. 


Senator Crerar: I believe they have such a plan in British Columbia, 
up to a point anyway. 

Mr. MATTHEWS: With respect to their timber management licence system, 
I believe. But I am not qualified to talk about British Columbia. 

Senator CrERAR: I understand that the large operators and some of the 
others have worked out a program of sustained yield and that they are obliged 
to do that under the laws of the province. 

Mr. MATTHEWS: They are not only obliged to but they want to. 

Senator Crerar: I quite agree with that. 

Mr. MattTHEws:If you take a pulp and paper plant today, the minimum 


size you can contemplate is perhaps in the neighbourhood of 500 tons or more 


of daily capacity. The investment you must make with relation to such a 
plant is away up in the multi-millions and you cannot afford to move that 
plant property to other timber areas. It is in the self-interest of the com- 
panies to make sure they have continuous supplies of timber as far as they can 
see"into the future. It is for that reason the industry is interested in doing 
the fact-finding and the work on inventories. Almost all of them have some 
research project into the growing of timber, into silviculture, either in- 
dividually or collectively or both. There is a very interesting project in 
Ontario which has been carried on and is now in its fifth year. Is that right, 
Mr. Godwin? 

Mr. GopwIn: Sixth year. 

Mr. MATTHEWS: The pulp and paper companies, the two Governments, and 
the universities are all involved, either contributing in cash or kind to try 
and solve a common problem and find an answer by a co-operative effort. As 
we have said several times now, those answers come slowly because of the 
complexity of the forest, the size of the forest, and the life cycles involved; 
but the fact-finding is going forward steadily and I think answers are beginning 


‘to come up. 


Senator CRERAR: There is one other question I should like to ask, Mr. 
Chairman, and that is in relation to what success is attending the development 
of farming plots— 

The CHAIRMAN: Wood lots? 

Senator CRERAR: Where an individual farmer sets aside a few acres for 
trees. Do you find an increasing and developing interest in that? 

Mr. Gopwin: Very definitely there is a developing and increasing interest 
on the part of a man who owns a farm, a wood lot, in perpetuating it for the 
production of timber. He is up against certain difficulties, however, and the 
matter of taxation on that individual is of importance to him. It has been 
suggested in the brief that if some means could be found to provide him with 


an incentive to carry on that work, it would be advantageous to everybody 


.5 


concerned. I will quote two examples. A man owning a farm woodlot at 
times comes into a period of financial stress from time to time. He needs a 
little cash. He can realize and enjoy a capital gain by selling his woodlot, 


_ probably to a local firewood dealer, or to someone owning a sawmill in the 
~ community. What happens then is that. the forest is completely cut off, and 


: 


he. 


v 
: 


is allowed to remain in that condition. The owner gets his capital gain all 
right by selling, but no benefit is conferred on the community or the province. 
On the other hand, if he tends his woodlot and develops his growing stock, and 


_ sells forest products from it, the revenue is considered as income in his hands, 
_ and he is taxed accordingly. Therefore, although we may have an excellent 
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example of taxation in theory, it is not such as to induce that person to 


practice forestry. In fact, it is the reverse. It encourages departure from 


good forestry practice. It would be better practice to provide an incentive 
to that man to keep his land in forest production, rather than to get his capital 
gain. 


and this insatiable search for revenue we have evolved taxation policies that 
are retrogressive. If, for example, you said to a farmer, ‘‘Now, any farmer 
who develops and cultivates ten or fifteen or twenty acres of good woodlot 
will be exempt from an income tax,” do you think it would encourage him to 
develop it? 

Mr. Gopwin: I am sure it would. As a matter of fact, I would be sur- 
prised if it would go that far, but perhaps there could be a basic exemption 
provided for that individual to provide encouragement to him to cultivate his 
woodlot rather than sell it. 

Senator HorNER: I see a wery great difficulty in that, because some men 
with very good farms might own a poor 100 acres suitable for growing timber, 
and it would be impossible to set up an exemption without consideration of 
each individual case. By the way, Mr. Godwin, is it true that timber grows 
much faster in the southern part of Ontario than in the north? 

Mr. Gopwin: Yes, sir. 

Senator Horner: Then the United States have a great advantage, in 
Georgia, for instance, in growing this red pine, you have been speaking about. 
That would grow even faster than in any part of Ontario, would it not? 

Mr. Gopwin: Yes. Although, in plantations established in southwestern 
Ontario the rate of growth in many instances is comparable with that 


achieved in Georgia, which you mentioned, and any other southern state. It 


is not at all unusual in pine plantations in southern Ontario to get growth 
rates comparable with those in the southern States. They are not, however, 
better on the average. 


Senator CRERAR: It is true that in some southern States of the Union, when ~ 


they were opening up many years ago, and homesteads were made accessible 
to settlers at extremely low prices, part of the condition to the settler was that 


he would develop a minimum number of acres of trees. Now, this is a little” 


aside from the point, Mr. Chairman, but with regard to the Prairie provinces, 
when we alienated millions of acres for homesteading purposes, if in addi- 


tion to tearing up a certain number of acres, or putting up a certain number of — 


buildings, by way of improvement, the applicant had been obliged to plant 
say five acres or ten acres of trees, we would have completely changed the 
whole face of the Prairie country. The trees will grow anywhere in Western 
Canada, if they are certain varieties; that is an established fact. The modifica- 
‘tion of climate or rainfall, and that sort of thing, no doubt is very difficult to 
measure in that part of the country. May I say that what I like about this 
brief which has been presented is that it is sensible, and it is within the realm 
of commonsense in that respect. 

The CHaIRMAN: Mr. Godwin, in the case of the southern areas there are 


some 4 billion acres held by private individuals. Now, that was extensively — 
developed into woodlots, or a great percentage of the sub-marginal land consist ~ 
of woodlots. Would there be a continued good market for those woodlots, if » 


they were too heavily developed? 
Mr. Gopwin: I think there is no question at all that the market would 


develop concurrently with the timber growth on the area that you have in mind © 
at this moment. In the northeastern portion of the so-called southern agri-_ 


Senator CRERAR: Unfortunately, in the development of our tax methods © 


i 
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cultural zone, hardwood products are being drawn upon by at least three pulp — 
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and paper mills—and those mills will probably expand. I understand the 
Hinde & Dauch mill at Trenton, the Howard Smith mill, at Cornwall, 
and the International Paper Company mill, at Hawkesbury, are all drawing 
on the supply that could be best grown here; and any farmer would find a 
lively market for his product. 

Senator STAMBAUGH: What percentage of hardwood, poplar, for instance, 
do the pulpwood manufacturers figure they can use? 

Mr. Gopwin: Mr. Chairman, it depends entirely on the process. .The three 
mills I have just described are now almost entirely hardwood consuming mills. 
The one at Trenton is a 100 per cent hardwood consuming mill; and Hawkes- 
bury is also 100 per cent hardwood consuming, 

‘Senator HorNER: Do they use elm? 

Mr. Gopwin: They use elm. 


Senator STamMBAUGH: I was talking to one of those companies that 
developed a recent pulp process and did not want hardwood. Mr. Rogers will 
take every species of hardwood as well as softwoods, except cherry, the supply 
of which is almost infinitesimal; they will take cedar, maple, beech; with the 
new processes resulting from research developments in chemical pulps they 
can use all of those species. There are large areas in our sub-marginal district 


_to the south which produce hardwoods which have not been saleable, but 


which will become more and more saleable, and the possibility will be 
enhanced’ as new developments come through. 


Mr. Gopwin: Mr. Chairman, so that that point is quite clear, may I say 
that the process and the product is important. For instance, utilization of 
hardwoods is not possible in the newsprint industry. Some of the newsprint 
mills are using poplar in the manufacture of newsprint, but at this moment 
it cannot use any other hardwood than poplar. The mills described in this 
region are making a variety of Kraft paper, or book paper, or so-called 
dissolving pulp for the manufacture of rayon. Hardwoods are satisfactory 
for that purpose, but no means has yet been found by the newsprint mills to 
use hardwood generally for newsprint, because newsprint needs a strong, 
long fibre in the process. 

Senator STAMBAUGH: It is evident then that the type of people I have been 
talking to do not recognize that because they have resisted using hardwoods. 

Mr. Gopwim: If you are referring to a newsprint mill they will resist it 
because they do not know how to use it at the moment. 

Senator McGranp: Mr. Chairman, this question perhaps has nothing to 
do with the brief but I would like to ask Mr. Godwin what is the future, 
what is the outlook of the pulp and paper industry in Canada, bearing in mind 
the competition in the use of hardwoods in the United States, the labour 
situation in Canada, and the competition that is threatened from Soviet Russia? 
Taking all these things into consideration what is the outlook for our Canadian 
industry? 

Mr. Gopwin: Mr. Chairman, that is a pretty substantial question that 
Senator McGrand has just asked. It would take some time to answer Tie 
am sure. 

_ Speaking for the industry in Ontario, I would say that it is very much 
concerned about competition from the various sources that you have mentioned. 


_In the case of the newsprint industry in particular the growth of the newsprint 


production in the southern states has been of such magnitude that the Ontario 
mills are very much concerned about their competitive position vis-d-vis the 
south. The industry there has grown during a period of a little more than 
a decade from production of less than 100,000 tons of newsprint a year to over 
a million tons. If that growth had not occurred then we would be able to 
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supply that demand from this country, but such is not the case because their 
wood supply is cheaper and they are closer to the consuming markets. I know 


too that the industry in Ontario is concerned about the possibility of competi- _ 


tion from Soviet Russia. The Soviets have announced that such competition 
is on the way and in many instances they follow through on their announce- 
ments. They say that they are going heavily into the manufacture of pulp and 
paper products and knowing the extent of their forests, they could give the 
Ontario industry a very rough time indeed in competition for world markets. 

The CHAIRMAN: Is the Seaway going to help at all in meeting competition? 

Mr. Gopwin: I am not too sure in what respect it will help us. 

The CHAIRMAN: In the cheaper marketing of our exports. 

Mr. Gopwin: Exports of course are most important to the industry. Our 
principal market is in the United States but the industry is also interested in 
European markets. There we are on a competitive basis with the Scandinavian 
pulp and paper industry and with the impending threat from Soviet Russia. 
I am a little bit skeptical that the Seaway will be of any tremendous help to 
the Canadian pulp and paper industry in putting its products in overseas 
markets. 

The CHAIRMAN: What I was thinking of particularly was making shipments 
to the Atlantic seaboard in competition with the production of the southern 
states. 

Senator STAMBAUGH: I would like for a moment, Mr. Chairman, to refer 
to page 12 of the brief, where Mr. Godwin gives net farm income in 1926 as 
$164,003,000 and in 1956 as $405,561,000. I notice at least over half of that 
would be due to increases in prices, but I would also like to know if the balance 
of that is principally an increase in the production of some products or if it 
has been a change from wheat, oats and grain crops to tobacco and such things. 
Could you give us any information along those lines? 

Mr. Gopwtwn: I think, Mr. Chairman, you would have to call on some other 
witness to give you that information. It is an agricultural question and really — 
could only be answered by a representative from the Department of Agriculture. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Stutt, could you say anything on that? 


Mr. Strutt: There is quite a lot to be said there, Mr. Chairman, but its : 


does not apply particularly here. 

Senator WaLL: Mr. Chairman, may I ask Mr. Godwin with regard to the 
requirements or recommendation No. 9, “Increased support for research in the 
field of forestry related to (a) the utilization of hardwoods and (b) improve- 
ments in harvesting methods and techniques to accomplish increased coniferous 
regrowth on cut-over areas, is required.” 

Could Mr. Godwin or some of his delegation indicate the kind of research 
that is being done in those two specific fields and to whom is this general 
invocation addressed? 

Mr. Gopwin: Mr. Chairman, I think the general invocation is addressed 
to anyone whom we can interest in the problem and we hope that one of 
these will be the federal Government. 

Senator WALL: It could be a self-addressed invocation? 


Mr. Gopwin: Yes. In the utilization of hardwoods from the federal 
Government side of the picture the Forests Products Laboratories carry on 
valuable work in providing information and in the conduct of research. 

The Pulp and Paper Research Institute of Canada in which the federal 
Government participates in a degree is also interested, and you are familiar — 
to the extent to which they are. So do many other companies: Abitibi does, 
and so does Canadian International Paper. 


Ae 
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Senator WaLL: Is that level of research or the extent and level at an 


intensity not adequate at the present time to meet the problem? 


~ Mr. Gopwin: We think it is not adequate. We are not learning about the 
hardwoods and the manner in which they can be utilized both as material 
in the raw state as is represented by primary lumber products, and we are 


“not getting basic facts quickly enough on how hardwood may be used in 


pulping processes. 


Mr. Strutt: Mr. Chairman, with regard to point No. 4: “The possibility 
of the federal Government introducing some financial incentive to private 
landowners to certify land under the tree farm program requires investigation.” 
Have you in mind, Mr. Godwin, some financial incentive, somewhat similar 
to the incentive which is contained in the state of Wisconsin? 

Mr. Gopwin: If I remember well, the state of Wisconsin has a yield tax? 

Mr. Stuttr: Yes. 


Mr. Gopwin: No, I do not believe our delegation has in mind anything of 
that nature. We are not in a position to suggest how this might be done, but 
on the other hand our attitude is that if we could draw the problem to the 
attention of this committee it could work towards its solution. For instance, 
would it not be possible to provide some form of credit to people interested 
in farm woodlots such as is presently being done for agriculture under various 
forms of credit arrangements? At the present moment farm woodlot owner 
is not eligible for any of these credits and we suggest an investigation should 
be made of the possibility of including him as a person eligible for the receipt 
of such credits. 

The CHarrMAN: Are there any more questions? 

Senator Horner: I move the adjournment, Mr. Chairman. 


The CHAIRMAN: Before we adjourn I would like to extend to the gentlemen 
forming this delegation here this morning our sincere thanks for the assistance 
that they have given us. 


The meeting adjourned, 
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ORDER OF REFERENCE 
Extract from the Minutes of the Proceedings of the Senate. 


TUESDAY, February 17, 1959. 


“The Honourable Senator Aseltine moved, seconded by the Honourable 
Senator Macdonald, P.C.— 

That a Special Committee of the Senate be appointed to consider and 
report on land use in Canada and what should be done to ensure that our land 
resources are most effectively utilized for the benefit of the Canadian economy 
and the Canadian people and, in particular, to increase both agricultural pro- 
duction and the incomes of those engaged in dts 

That the Committee be composed of the Honourable Senators Barbour, 
Basha, Bois, Boucher, Bradette, Buchanan, Cameron, Crerar, Emerson, Glad- 
stone, Golding, Higgins, Horner, Inman, Leger, Leonard, MacDonald, McDonald, 
McGrand, Methot, Molson, Pearson, Power, Smith (Kamloops), Stambaugh, 
Taylor (Norfolk), Taylor (Westmorland), Turgeon, Vaillancourt, Wall and 
White. 

That the Committee have power to engage the services of such counsel and 
technical and clerical personnel as may be necessary for the purpose of the 
inquiry; 

That the Committee have power to send for persons, papers and records, 
to sit during sittings and adjournments of the Senate, and to report from 
time to time; 


That the evidence taken on the subject during the three preceding sessions 
be referred to the Committee. 


After debate, and— 
The question being put on the motion, it was— 
Resolved in the affirmative.” 


J. F. MacNEILL, 
Clerk of the Senate. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


WEDNESDAY, May 6, 1959. 


; Pursuant to adjournment and notice the Special Committee of the Senate 
on Land Use in Canada met this day at 8.00 P.M. 


Present: The Honourable Senators: Pearson, Chairman; Basha, Bois, 
Buchanan, Higgins, Horner, Inman, MacDonald, McDonald, McGrand, Stam- 
baugh, Taylor (Westmorland), and Wall—13. 


In attendance: The official reporters of the Senate. 


| The Committee proceeded to the further consideration of the order of 
_ reference of Tuesday, February 17, 1959. 


The following witnesses were heard: Mr. Ed. Nelson, President, Farmers 

Union of Alberta and Vice-Chairman, Interprovincial Farm Union Council; 

Mr. James Patterson, Director of Public Relations, Interprovincial Farm 
Union Council. 


At 10.00 P.M. the Committee adjourned until tomorrow, Thursday, May 7, 
i 1959, at 10.30 A.M. 


THURSDAY, May 7, 1959. 
At 10.30 A.M. the Committee resumed. 


Present: ‘The Honourable Senators: Pearson, Chairman; Barbour, Basha, 
Bois, Boucher, Bradette, Buchanan, Cameron, Crerar, Higgins, Horner, Inman, 
MacDonald, McDonald, McGrand, Molson, Stambaugh and Taylor (West- 
morland)—18. 


In attendance: The official reporters of the Senate. 


The Committee proceeded to the further consideration of the order of 
_ reference of Tuesday, February 17, 1959. 


The following witnesses from the Department of Agriculture, were heard 
and questioned: The Hon. I. C. Nolett, Minister, Mr. W. H. Horner, Deputy 
_ Minister, and Mr. Grant Mitchell, Research Economist. 


At 12.20 P.M. the Committee adjourned. 
At 1.30 P.M. the Committee resumed. 


Present: The Honourable Senators: Pearson, Chairman; Bois, Boucher, 
Bradette, Cameron, Crerar, Horner, MacDonald, McDonald, Molson, Stam- 
_ baugh and Taylor (Westmorland)—12. 


Messrs. Nolett, Horner and Mitchell were further heard and questioned. 


; The following brief was filed and ordered printed as Appendix “C” to 
_ today’s proceedings: ‘Soil and Water Conservation and Land Use”. 


The following documents were filed with the Clerk of the Committee: 
_ 14 Reports of the Royal Commission on Agriculture and Rural Life to the 
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Government of Saskatchewan: 1. The Scope and Character of the Investiga- 


tion, 2. Mechanization and Farm Costs, 3. Agricultural Credit, 4. Rural Roads 
and Local Government, 5. Land Tenure: Rights and Responsibilities in Land 
Use in Saskatchewan, 6. Rural Education, 7. Movement of Farm People, 8. 
Agricultural Markets and Prices, 9. Crop Insurance, 10. The Home and 
Family in Rural Saskatchewan, 11. Farm Electrification, 12. Service Centres, 
13. Farm Income, 14. A Program of panes Gee for Saskatchewan Agricul- 


- ture and Rural Life. 


Also filed: The 53rd annual report of the Department of Agriculture 
of the province of Saskatchewan for the 12 months ended March 31, 1959. 


At 3.00 P.M. the Committee adjourned until Wednesday, May 13, 1959, 
at 10.30 A.M. 


Attest. 
James D. MacDonald, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


THE SENATE 
SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON LAND USE IN CANADA 


EVIDENCE 


Ottawa, Wednesday, May 6, 1959. 


The Special Committee on land use in Canada met this day at 8 p.m. 

Senator Arthur M. Pearson in the Chair. 

The CHaiRMAN: Honourable senators, I think we have a quorum, and 
it is just after 8 o’clock so I think we had better start. 

You will remember that at the last meeting, or the one before, I was 
authorized to get in touch with Mr. Vernon Johnson of the Canadian Inter- 
national Paper Company, and I have here a letter which I have received 
from him. I shall read it to you: 


“Thank you very much for your letter of April 27. 

Naturally, we are most appreciative of your acceptance of the 
proposed visit to Harrington Forest Farm and presently, suggest the 
dates of May 22-23 as discussed. We have sleeping accommodation 
to take care of at least 15 people and there is no problem of feeding 
them. If the group is larger than this, we will have to think of other 
arrangements. It is also understood that you will like us to arrange 
for transportation from Ottawa and return. This we will gladly do 
and suggest picking up your party at 9 a.m. at a rendezvous chosen 
by your group and will plan to deliver all back to Ottawa after lunch 
on Saturday, May 23. 

I am writing you this information so you will have it available 
and we will be prepared for those dates which seem to us to be suitable. 
Please advise how many will be in the party. 

If you care to call me, please do so at UN-6-9771. If I do not 
happen to be in, talk to or ask for F. A. Harrison, vice-president in 
charge of Woodlands and between the two of us, we will try to answer 
your questions. 

In the meantime, we are enthusiastically looking forward to having 
you and your party.” 


Senator Higcins: How far away from Ottawa is this, do you know? 

The CHAIRMAN: It is about 75 miles. 

Senator MacDoNALD (Queens): How many did he say were going to be 
in the party? 

The CHAIRMAN: He can accommodate 15 for the Friday night. 

Senator MacDonaLD (Queens): Why should there be 15? Would not two 
or three spokesmen be enough? 

The CHAIRMAN: I think last year when we had Mr. Johnson here giving 
us a brief on forestry affairs he invited us down to this forestry farm, or 
tree farm, to see what they are doing in the way of encouraging farmers 
and developing the tree farm idea. 

Senator StamBaucH: Mr. Chairman, why not see how many will volunteer 
to go? Maybe there will not be more than fifteen. 
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The CuarrMaAN: I think it might be a good idea to circularize the members os 


of the committee tomorrow, say, and find out. 
Senator STAMBAUGH: Yes. 


The CHarRMAN: And when all the names come in to me I will get in 
touch with Mr. Johnson. Will somebody move that? 


Senator STAMBAUGH: I will move it. 
Senator MACDONALD (Queens): I will second it. 


The CuHairMAN: Honourable senators, we have with us Mr. Nelson who 
is the president of the Farmers’ Union of Alberta and vice-chairman of the 
Interprovincial Farm Union Council. We also have with us Mr. James Patterson 
who is here on my right, and he is the Public Relations representative of 
the Interprovincial Farm Union Council stationed here in Ottawa. 

This evening Mr. Nelson will give us the brief, and then after the brief 
has been read we shall ask questions. Mr. Nelson, will you introduce yourself 
to the committee, and tell us what you have done in your life and what 
qualifications you have. 


Senator BucHANAN: The main thing is that he comes from Alberta. 


Mr. Epwarp NELson: Thank you, Mr. Chairman and honourable senators. 
This is going to be rather simple because, you know, I am actually one of 
the native sons of Alberta. I am still farming within five miles of the place 
where I was born, so I have not moved very far, and probably I have not 
gathered too much moss—at least, I hope I have not. 

Senator BUCHANAN: It depends on where the place is. 


Mr. NELSON: In case any of you are familiar with the country around the 
south of Edmonton, it is about 50 miles south of Edmonton, and I was born in 
the municipality which was called Fertile Valley but which is now called the 
County of Ponoka. Then I moved across the line into the County of Wetaskiwin. 
Wetaskiwin is the place where our mail is distributed from, and the rural 


address is Brightview, Alberta. I do not know whether I can explain it any 
better than that. 


Senator MacDonaLtp (Queens): If you were never an inmate of Ponoka 
you are all right. 


Mr. NELSON: They say that anybody that gets away from Ponoka is all 
right. I do not know whether that is a compliment or not. I spent two 


years in the agricultural school at Olds, and there were about seven or eight 


of my neighbours who went with me, and they did everything under the sun 
to try to hide the fact that they had come from Ponoka. Incidentally, my 
father had the rural post office there at the time, and I was quite proud of 


it as well. On the other hand, I couldn’t see any reason for getting around the | 


fact that I had come from Ponoka, so generally I said I was from Ponoka. 
These other people had all kinds of addresses they could give. But I never 
could quite understand the reason for that because I thought Ponoka was a 
pretty nice place, and I still think so. 

Honourable senators, it is a pleasure for me as a farmer who has not 
been away from the farm too much to address this committee. I have farmed 


, 


all my life with the exception of the short time I went to school, and, as 


you can probably tell from the way I talk to you, my schooling was not very 
extensive. As far as my organization work is concerned, my experience has 
been mostly around co-operative efforts. Some three years ago I got, shall 
I say, tangled up with the farm union in Alberta, and because nobody else 
wanted the job as president I got booted up the hill, and that is the way it 
has gone generally. . 

Tonight I am going to submit to you the brief that the Interprovincial 


Farm Union Council has prepared. It may seem to have more of a prairie — 
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flavour than it should have since it comes from the Interprovincial Farm Union 
Council, which takes in Ontario and British Columbia as well. However, I 
think that basically it does represent farm union policy and farm union 
thinking. 

Senator McDonatp (Kings): How many members have you got? 

Mr. NELSON: In Alberta at the present time there are 30,000 farm units 
represented in our organization. In Saskatchewan there are some 11,000 or 
12,000, and in Alberta there are about the same. 

Senator WALL: That would be what percentage? 


Mr. NELSON: In Alberta we have 66,000 members, the highest membership 
we have ever had in the history of our organization in Alberta. That represents, 
I think, roughly about half of the farm people in Alberta. 

Senator BUCHANAN: That has been built up largely in the last two or three 
years. It did get down to a low level two or three years ago. 

Mr. NELSON: Yes, I think the lowest membership we had in Alberta in 
any period I can think of was some 9,000. Then it hung around 18,000 to 
20,000 for sometime and this year it went up. Frankly, I do not know any 
reason for this except I think the farm people have become more conscious 
of the need for organization. 

Senator STAMBAUGH: They have a good president. 

Mr. NELSON: I wouldn’t go so far as to say that. 

Senator McDonatp (Kings): You have some 60,000 in Alberta. How 
many in Saskatchewan? 

Mr. NELSON: I think it is something over 100,000 farms in Saskatchewan. 
I had a clipping that indicates there are around 100,000 farms in Saskatchewan, 
probably a few more. 

Senator McDONALD (Kings): And Manitoba? 

Mr. NELSon: Around 50,000, I think. Is that right? 

Mr. PATTERSON: It is less than that. It would be somewhere between 
40,000 and 45,000. i 

Mr. NEtson: I thought 50,000 might have been a little high. 

Senator McDonaup (Kings): And Ontario? 

Mr. NELSON: Ontario is something I am not too familiar with. There may 
be other people here who could give a better answer. 

Senator MACDONALD (Queens): What do you want us to do, pin you down 
to Alberta or are you going to speak for the whole farming community? 

Mr. NELSON: This brief represents the Prairie provinces more than the 
others. If we were going to take in the rest we would have had to spend more 
time on this brief than we have. As a matter of fact, the other provinces have 
not even looked at this. They don’t know what is in here. 


Senator BUCHANAN: They have the same problems as you have? 


Mr. NeEutson: Yes. From the small farmer’s standpoint I don’t think there 
is much difference. 


Senator McDona.Lp (Kings): Would your union’s views be agreed to by 
the Canadian Federation of Agriculture? Perhaps that is not a fair question. 


Mr. Neuson: I could not say that the Federation has agreed to this brief 
because they have not, but I can say in all fairness that if I asked the Federation 
to take a look at it I doubt if they would change it. I am a member of the 
Federation fuyself. 


Senator McDonaLp (Kings): Is there pretty good agreement between 
the two organizations? 
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Mr. NELson: In Alberta we don’t even consider ourselves to be separate 
organizations. We are part of the same thing. 

Senator STAMBAUGH: Are you not a member of both yourself? 

Mr. NELSON: That’s right. As a matter of fact the farm union is associated 
with the Federation of Agriculture. That is to say, the Federation of Agriculture 
takes in all the co-operatives and we are a direct member organization 
representing our members. As such we have three members sitting on the 
Board. 

Senator McDonaLp (Kings): That is very encouraging, is it not, for it 
has not always been that way? 

Mr. Netson: Actually, it has been that way more or less all the time. 
There has been a little bit of animosity, shall I say, but I think that has 
pretty well been set aside. As far as the actual aims and ideas of the two 
organizations are concerned, with the exception of possibly two or three areas, 
I don’t think there has ever been too much variance at all. 

Senator TayLor (Westmorland): Is it not fair to say that in Alberta the 
Federation of Agriculture is composed for the most part of groups in Alberta the 
same as it is in any other province? 

Mr. NELSon: That is correct. 

Senator STAMBAUGH: For the most part the Alberta Federation represents 
co-operatives. 

Senator TAYLOR (Westmorland): But it is affiliated with the Canadian 
Federation? 

Mr. NELSON: That is right. I happen to be a member of the Canadian 
Federation as well. 


Senator TAYLOR (Westmorland): Is it also true that individual farmers are 
not members of the Canadian Federation? 


Mr. NEuson: That’s right. 


Senator HORNER: You spoke about animosity. Where would that come 
from? 


Senator STAMBAUGH: Jimmy Jackson. 


Mr. Netson: No, Jimmy Jackson happened to be the voice, possibly, for 
some of the animosity. Let’s put it that way. -But to be absolutely fair, if 
you want me to go back into the history of farm organization in Alberta—it 
is interesting history but I don’t think you are really interested in that at this 
time. 

Senator MacDoNnaLD (Queens): No, we would be here all night. 

Senator McDonaLp (Kings): We were hopeful that there would be a good 
working feeling existing now between these organizations, and I personally 
wanted to think that the representations being made tonight would be agreed 
to by somebody like Dr. Hannam. 

The CHAIRMAN: Dr. Hannam will be here next week. 

Mr. NELson: As a matter of fact, I have read the brief the C.F.A. has 
prepared. Our brief has nothing to do with theirs. It is being submitted 
entirely separate from the C.F.A. brief. 

Senator MACDONALD (Queens): I wonder, Mr. Chairman, if we could not let 
Mr. Nelson proceed with the brief, and deal with the questions as he goes along? 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 
Mr. NELSon: Incidentally, honourable senators, the preface to this brief 
was presented to you pretty nearly verbatim by Mr. Platt two years ago. 


Then we carry on more or less from that into the small farmer problem. I will 
now proceed with the introduction, if I may. 
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Senator Hiccins: Before you proceed, have you read any of Sir Shane 
- Leslie’s books? 


Mr. NELSON: I have read one of his books. 


Senator Hiccins: He held that no nation ever survived without forest. He 
was a great Irish writer, and he wore an Irish kilt. It is an historical fact, in 
spite of what may be said to the contrary, that bagpipes and kilts were used 
by the Irish long before they were used in Scotland. 

Mr. NELSON: I agree with that. There is nothing wrong with that theory 
either. 

During the history of the world. many great civilizations have disappeared 
and in the opinion of many competent historians improper land use has been 
one of the main contributing causes leading to their downfall. 

In Canada today we all recognize that not all our land is being properly 
utilized and conserved. Denuded headwater areas are causing floods and 
droughts on most of our rivers. Every year water and wind are removing 
irreplaceable top soil. In some small areas we have reduced the productive 
power of the soil to zero by interfering with natural cover and allowing 
erosion to take its toll. All this and more in the few short years that Canada 
has been settled, indicates that unless we exercise the most vigilant control 
in the years ahead our soil will progressively deteriorate and our society 
along with it. 

We farm people are in daily contact with the problem and appreciate 


_- perhaps better than most the gravity of the situation. We, perhaps more than 


—— 


most, welcomed the formation of your Committee. We appreciate the importance 
and the complexity of your task and feel sure that your deliberations will 
result in beneficial actions for which future generations of Canadians will be 
grateful. It is our hope that this submission will be of some value, and we 
assure you that the limited resources of our organization are at your disposal. 


OBJECTIVES 


In our opinion a proper land use program should have the following 
objectives: 
1. The maintenance of our forests to assure the conservation of water 
resources and a sustained yield of timber products. 


2. The maintenance of our grass lands to protect the soil from erosion 
and to maintain productivity for all times to come. 


3. The maintenance of the productivity of our farm lands so that we 
are assured of abundant high quality food for our citizens, with 
sufficient for export to meet the demands of less fortunate people 
in other lands now and in the future. 


4. To improve all our land by fertilization, moisture conservation, 
irrigation, reforestation, etc., so that increased demand in the future 
for products of the soil can be assured. 

5. The continued well-being of the farmer on the land with economic 
security for him and his family. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR PROPER LAND USE 


Proper land use is the concern of all citizens, and consequently the 
responsibility of all citizens. 

Farmers have a particular responsibility and most of us are aware of it. 
Each of us use our land properly or improperly and either increase or decrease 
its productivity by our day-to-day decisions and farming operations. 

Other citizens also have a responsibility which can best be exercised by 
the governments they elect to do for them what they cannot do alone. 
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We propose in the next two sections of this submission to examine and — 


make suggestions as to what farmers and government might do to improve 


the situation. ; 
FARMERS’ RESPONSIBILITY 


On the farmer must rest the primary responsibility and trust for proper 
land use. Government agencies and government policy can be designed to 
assist him, but his intimate knowledge of local conditions, his personal interest 
in the soil and his skill in cultural practice make him, in the final analysis, 
the person to whom this task must be entrusted. i 

To all farmers the importance of their stewardship should be emphasized. 
When he receives the deed to his land he should solemnly covenant to care 
for the land in a husband-like manner. If he fails to use his land properly, 
he should be legally responsible for the damage he does. 

If a farmer is to assume these obligations he must have the means to 
carry out his responsibilities. His net income must be sufficiently large to 
allow for proper soil maintenance. This is a legitimate cost against food pro- 
duction. During many periods in the history of Canada, returns to the farmer 
have not been sufficient to cover costs with the result that the farmer was 
_ forced to live on his soil capital. The most expensive food is that produced at 

the expense of the land, and Canadian consumers must be made aware of this 
obvious fact. History in this and other countries has shown conclusively that, 
given a prosperous and healthy agriculture, most land use and conservation 
problems will be looked after by the farmers themselves. If, on the other 
hand, agriculture is chronically depressed, no amount of effort on the. part 
of government, or anyone else, can stop the erosion of our soil resources. 

Senator WALL: May I intervene at this point and ask for a clarification of 
the concept of soil capital? What do you mean by soil capital, in specific terms? 

Mr. NELSON: Well, soil itself of course is the capital that provides food 
for the nation, In other words, you put money into soil. That is the concept of 
capital as we know in this country, and as understood by most countries of 
the world. We put money into a piece of land, we buy it, and become the 
owner. The money put into it, plus the money put into resources which go into 
the soil is part of capital. 

Now, if the returns from this food product is not sufficient to pay for the 


original cost or the original capital put into the soil, plus the cost of bringing’ — 


the resources out of the soil then you get a process of mining; that is if you 
take out and you don’t put sufficient resources back into it, in the process 
you eventually devaluate the value of that soil—the original capital you had 
begun with becomes lower and less valuable as you go along. 

Senator Hiccins: You mean you force the soil? 

Mr. Netson: That is right. 

Now, government responsibility, of course, is the responsibility of all 
citizens. 

We feel that there are two main fields in which Government can play 
an important role in a proper land use program. The first of these is the 
development of a national agricultural policy providing an economic climate 


that would give the agricultural industry a fair opportunity to obtain its 
share of the national income. The second is the implementation of a National | 


Soil and Water Conservation Act. 

The objective of a national agricultural policy should be to provide the 
opportunity for farmers to earn their fair share of the national income. 
It is not our intention to comment at length on what should be done in this 
field. Our views have been submitted to the present and the previous govern- 
ments on more than one occasion and are available in the records. We propose 


to review but briefly a few of the things that should be taken into consideration. — 
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Nature of the Problem: The problems of agriculture are regional in 
nature. They are complex, and constantly changing. No one action can be 
expected to be a cure-all, and old remedies do not usually solve new problems. 


_ It seems to us that the most significant problem facing Canadian agriculture 


today is that of surplus production. For the first time in the history of the world 
it appears that the farmers of Canada, the U.S.A., and western Europe, can, 
over an extended future period, produce more food than can be domestically 
consumed or sold in the commercial markets of the world. Barring un- 
precedented disasters, there is abundant evidence that this situation will 
continue to exist for some time. Furthermore, there is at least some evidence 
that Russia, and perhaps even China, will soon reach this same level of 
production. We in North America have had this problem for some years 


and are only now beginning to realize that it is not a temporary situation, 


but semi-permanent in nature. We know what even very small chronic sur- 
pluses can do to the price structure and we have found that changing a wheat 
surplus to a pork surplus has availed us nothing. We know that market 
price supports designed to handle seasonal surpluses are not effective in 
dealing with chronic surpluses. This new situation has been brought about 
by the tremendous technological developments that have taken place and 
are still taking place in the farming industry. To name a few—mechaniza- 
tion, new varieties of crop plants, new insecticides and herbicides, growth 
promoting hormones, improved feeds and improved breeds of livestock. Judging 
from what has taken place in industry this trend to improvement will continue 
and may even accelerate. 

A second current problem of agriculture is the constantly rising costs of 
production. This has been so severe that for many farm products our only 
possible market is the United States. 

Components of a National Policy: Some of the more important aspects of a 
national agricultural policy for Canada are listed below: 
1. A surplus utilization program (preferably on an international basis, 
but alone if necessary), whereby our surplus foods are used to 
build up the economies of underdeveloped countries. 


2. The use of deficiency payments on all products to maintain family 
farm income. Market price supports to be used to care for seasonable 
surplus and to prevent food prices going to disaster levels. 


3. A national scheme of supervised farm credit. 


4. The control of inflation and a tariff and trade policy that will enable 
export products to be competitive in world markets. 


A National Soil and Water Conservation Act: Any national conservation 


- program must involve government at all levels. Consequently any federal Act 


must make provision for agreement with the provinces and municipalities so 
that projects may be jointly initiated. Similarly, at the local level, committees 
should be responsible for the planning and carrying out of local projects. 

In our opinion the work could be carried out best by establishing a Division 
of Conservation within the Department of Agriculture. This division would 
take over the present conservation work of the department, including the 
Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Administration and the marshland rehabilitation 
work. Such a division should, at all times, maintain close liaison with research 
activities in the department and in universities together with the work of the 
provincial extension branches. 

The scope of the work would be extensive. Some of the activities would 


- include: 


1. Large and small irrigation projects. 
2. Drainage and other reclamation projects. 
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3. Water conservation in all its aspects including individual and com- ~— 
munity water supplies. “a 

. Erosion control such as regrassing or reforesting eroding areas. 

. The removing of land from farming and the establishing of pastures 
and wood lots. 

6. Assisting the individual farmer aaah his problems, including engi- 
neering service and Pern where justified for permanent land 
improvement. 


oe 


In initiating projects such as irrigation schemes, due regard should be 
given to probable markets. Particularly in the next few years such projects 
should be most carefully examined. While this situation may not always be 
with us, immediate emphasis should be directed toward removing marginal 
land from production and protecting that which is in use rather than bringing 
new areas under production. 

The small farm problem: The first thing that we have to state in consider- 
ing the problem of the small farm is our objective. To say that it is desirable 
to have economic, efficient farm units is not, in itself, sufficient, however. 
We believe the objective of farm policy should be the protection of the 
family-type farm—that is, a farm of a size that will effectively employ 
the labor and the resources of a farm family with possibly some assistance 
at peak seasons, and one in which the major management decisions are made 
by that farm family and where the capital invested in the frm unit is either 
owned or controlled by the family. Agricultural policy in its main purpose 
should be directed to the establishment and the protection of this type of unit. 
This may be regarded as a rather loose definition; but with the varieties and 
kinds of farms in Canada, it is practically impossible to define it in terms 
of acreage, amount of capital involved, or such assets as livestock, machinery, 
etc. 

There are, of course, people employed in urban areas who are part-time 
farmers as well as rural residents, and live on small holdings, earning all 
or most of their income in other occupations. 

There are also people who, because of circumstances such as social outlook 
or other reasons, choose to live in the country and accept a low income and 
possibly a low standard of living as a price for that privilege. Such people 
may refuse or be unable to take advantage of opportunity for expansion or 
change even when it is provided. It may be that the most practical solution 
would be to see that their children receive adequate educational and recrea- 
tional services, with the hope that in future social problems in these areas will — 
lessen rather than increase. 

These categories are small, and what must primarily concern us is the ~ 
very large number of farmers who have a standard of living that is low in 
terms of the present Canadian economy and steadily worsening in the face 
of an expanding economic activity in the country as a whole. If there are. 
to be changes in farm size or in production patterns, the prime and first 
objective should be to improve the financial condition and the living standards 
of farmers. 

Quality food production and volume of food production is not a problem. 
It has already been demonstrated that we are able to produce quite easily 
all the food that our people need. The real problem that has developed for 
farmers is that of maintaining a standard of living in terms of material goods, — 
education, and local services that will enable rural people and communities 
to keep pace with the urban group within the Canadian economy. 

The main methods available to influence farm size and farm well-being are — 
long and short term agricultural credit and the establishment of a satisfactory 
price structure through such agencies as the Agriculture Stabilization Board, 
the Canadian Wheat Board, and other national marketing boards or provincial 
marketing agencies. 
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The amount of capital made available to the individual farmer will 
certainly be a major factor in deciding farm size. 

If it is considered desirable that a family type farm should be maintained, 
or if a desirable standard of living for farmers is to be realized, farm product 
price must be a known and established factor within the farm economy. Farm 
prices must be kept in line with production costs, even as wage levels are 
kept in line through the bargaining of labour unions, and as profits and 
operating costs of the large industrial concerns are proctected by present 
commercial pricing practices. Any farm credit program will probably fail 
in its objectives if farm earning power experiences unfavourable disparity 
in the cost-price relationship, causing the farmer’s earning power to deteriorate. 

Any contemplated change in farm size will necessarily have to proceed 
slowly for a number of reasons. One is the impact on the social life within 
the community. If this is disrupted too rapidly, social dislocation will bring 
an unfavourable effect on communications, roads, schools, social and business 
life, as well as to the institutions which people have established such as 
churches, co-operatives, credit unions and farm organizations. The effect on 
these institutions and on family and community life should be studied. 
Research should be carried out to examine the full impact that will be felt 
in the rural communities as a result of changes in size and method of operation 
of farms. It must also be recognized that people in the older age groups will 
be very reluctant to change from a way of life in which they have spent 
the major part of their years. Therefore, one of the prime objectives should 
be a high standard of education in rural communities so that the younger 
people and children will be abe to adequately adapt themselves to our 
changing society and fit into that society if they are not going to stay on 
the farm. This will require close attention to schooling and recreation. In 
many places additional rural educational facilities will be needed. 


Certain steps could be encouraged on a local level without major 
disruptions, such as: 


(1) The joint use of machinery and equipment, where practical, could be 
encouraged. 


(2) Wherever possible, marginal land could be acquired by the state 
and utilized as pasture or woodlot, and be made available for beef cattle 
enterprises or sheep grazing to the farmers in the surrounding area. 


(3) Counselling service, as has already been pioneered by V.L.A., should 
be made available for reorganizing farm businesses. Certainly this would be 
necessary as a part of a credit program and it could also be made available 
to farmers who were not using long-term credit in order to make them more 
efficient in terms of land and capital use. 

Credit planning and farm management are of prime importance in success- 
ful farming and agriculture, and should have a major place in any recommen- 
dations that this committee might make. 

We believe the main objectives of farm policy should be directed 
toward individual well-being and better living standards rather than to in- 
creased production. For this reason we do not believe that vertical integration 
will bring any practical solution to the present farm problem, but may very 
well aggravate it in these respects: 


(i) The result of vertical integration will probably be production sur- 
pluses in some commodities. 
(ii) The result in some instances will be to remove the actual control 
of the farm enterprise from the farmer himself. 
(iii) The Canadian domestic market for food is not a large one, and if 
comparatively large portions of that market are supplied by a few 
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large production units, then the smaller farm units will lose earning 
power to the extent that the large production units take over in 
the market place. ; 


We would suggest that you might consider subsidies for farm improvement, 
not primarily designed for the purpose of taking land out of production, but 
rather to improve land and keep it in good condition for this and future 
generations. ; 


Along these lines, we would suggest: 


(a) That the farmer be financially assisted to plant trées in semi-arid » 


regions to prevent soil erosion both from wind and water; 


(b) That, for similar reasons, he be assisted for the planting of grass 
and implementing other methods of soil conservation and improve- 
ment on an individual and community basis in all regions of Canada. 


(c) That subsidies be made available for home and ground improvements 
and modernization of the farm home, garden and surroundings 
designed, not for purposes of increasing production, but to increase 
the well-being of the farm family; 


(d) Some real help could be given in rural education, both to young 
people and in adult education classes at the vocational level. It is 
possible that this is one of the largest areas in which improvements 
could be made, since people must understand their situation before 
they will seek to improve it. It has to be kept in mind that each 
farm has different problems, and that in studying these problems 
the size of farm and the type of production would have to be 
considered. 


Generally speaking, it would be advisable to choose enterprises on the farm 
which will keep the labor forces occupied during the greater part of the year 
where climatic conditions and soil use make this possible. Also, the enterprises 
chosen should be those most suitable to the farm, and where it seems practical, 
specialization in two or three enterprises would be more desirable than several 
enterprises which are not too well managed. The type of farming followed 
should be, if possible, homogenous to the neighborhood so that the maximum 
cooperation as between farmers is made possible. The over-all objective 
should be to have sufficient volume of produce sold off the farm to return a 
reasonably adequate income under existing price structures. 

The fear of technology and what it has done, and can do, to the economic 
security of individual farms is uppermost in the minds of most farmers. The 
laborer, faced with a similar phenomenon in automation, has the protection of 
unemployment insurance and is usually able to change from one job to another 
without disrupting his home. The farmer stands alone, squeezed out of his job 
and his home, and usually with no special training that will enable him to take 
a place in industry. 

Many other ideas suggest themselves but the important things are a com- 
prehensive farm price program, credit and planning. If we were to have a 
national agricultural policy that would give good farmers a chance to make a 


reasonable profit, the tools will have been provided by which Canadian agri- — 


culture can be-restablished and maintained on a sound basis. 


All of which is respectfully submitted by The Interprovincial Farm Union 


Council. 
I would respectfully submit that I do not think there is anything in the 


brief that could not very well be applied to both Ontario and British Columbia. ~ 


Senator Horner: Mr. Chairman, I am very much impressed with this brief. 
Every bit of it seems sound and to the point. 
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¢ There is just one point I would like to see emphasized a bit more, and that 


_ is the great advantage of the land itself. We all seem to think in terms of cash 


return, but from the bit I know about Alberta and Saskatchewan there are 
many things that money cannot buy, namely, the great advantages of the 
independence of the life on the ranch or the farm, regardless of the cash 
return. Let me say again that this is one of the most delightful, concise, 
sensible and logical briefs that I have heard presented to this committee. 


Senator MacDoNnaLD (Queens): Would you go so far as to say it was the 


best brief you have heard? 


Senator HorRNER: Yes, I would. 


Senator MacDona.tp (Queens): I will support you on that, and I will pay 
that compliment to the reader of it. 


Mr. Netson: Thank you. 


Senator MacDoNnaLp (Queens): I had some experience in Alberta between 
1911 and 1917, and at that time I noticed that a lot of farmers were planting 
windbreaks. Have they kept that up and increased it? 


Mr. NELSON: In certain areas, yes, and in certain areas, no. There are 
of course things happen; I know of one instance in my own district, for 
instance, where some five years ago a bad hail storm that covered an area of 
five miles wide and some 40-odd miles long, that absolutely destroyed wind- 
breaks and shelter belts, some of them 40 years old. That is the worst disaster 
I have ever seen in any community. 


Senator MacDonaLp (Queens): I would say that was a disaster. 
Senator Hiccins: How long ago was that? 


Mr. NELSON: I think it is five years ago. I just cannot remember the 
exact date of it. Mind you, this was just a small area. Other areas have had 
difficulty with drought, and one thing and another. Even in the drought areas 
I notice there are some people who have terrific windbreaks. They definitely 
have put more effort into them, but you will find they are the farmers who are 
in slightly better circumstances and who have the ability and the money to 
keep this up. When they get into desperate circumstances it is the windbreaks 
that suffer first. It gets to be a process of considering how much you get out 
of it, and if it is not enough to cover expenses then it has to OT tUISS al 
depreciating process from start to finish. 


Senator MacDonaLp (Queens): I have another question. I do not want 
fo use up the time of anybody else, but in the Lethbridge area, which I will 
take as an example, at that time I doubt if they had irrigation. Irrigation has 
helped that part of the country tremendously has it not? 


Mr. NELSon: It has made it a pleasure to see. Certainly it is wonderful, 
having regard to the windbreaks and the things that have been done that way. 
The sad part of it is that there are tremendous areas within the irrigation 
districts in Alberta that are the hardest-up areas that we have in Alberta. 
That may sound like a strange thing to you, but it is a fact. There are certain 
areas within those irrigation districts that are desperately hard up. That is, 
the proper facilities have not been provided to make the proper use of the 
facilities they have. That is a fact. 


Senator STAMBAUGH: I think you can say it has taken about three genera- 


tions to learn how to use irrigation properly. 


Mr. NrEtson: That is correct, and on top of that I think proper financing 
has never actually been put into it to develop it. There are certain areas, such 
as those on the fringe of the beet growing areas where they do not have beet 
contracts and where they are trying to make a living, where irrigation saves 
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them from difficulty. That is sure, but I know where there are areas in the ir- 


rigation districts at the Sek chee time which are four years behind in their 
water payments. 

Senator Hiceins: What sort of trees do you plant where there is heavy 
dust soil? 


Mr. Nexson: It varies so much over the whole country that I hesitate to ~ 


say. In our part deciduous trees, of course, are quite common, but when you 
get into the irrigated areas in southern Alberta there are more of the—well, 
I think it is pretty well the same all over. 

Senator Hiaains: Why I ask you that is because they found down in the 
dust bowl area in the States that the Chinese elm is the best tree. 


Mr. NeLson: There are not many— 


Senator HIGGINS: Well, they started there and they took 15 years to grow 
up, but once they grew up they stayed. 


Mr. NELSON: There are not many of them in Alberta that I know of. 


Senator WALL: I wonder if I might sharpen up some of the statements 
in the brief. I do not want to say that they are sweeping statements, but 
they are very interesting generalities. The brief states that the nature of 
the problem is two-fold. There is the problem of surplus production, and it 
gives the reasons for this surplus production; that surplus production would 
be an important factor in any national policy, and as one of the components 
of the national policy it is suggested that there should be a surplus utilization 
program whereby our surplus foods are used to build up the economy of 
underdeveloped countries. 

I wonder if the witness would care to specify exactly what that means 
in terms of actual practice. 

In other words, let me put it brutally: If because of mechanization and 
because of the new varieties of crops, and everything else, the country is 
going to be faced suddenly with a tremendous weight of surplus foods which 
we cannot use internally, whatever the price structure may be, and which 
we cannot sell externally because the costs of producing that surplus are 
higher than the returns that are going to come back to us, whichever way 
we may attempt to utilize this surplus, how does the Farm Union regard 
this problem and the extent of the national responsibility for it? 


Mr. Newson: Well, I think I would like to put it this way, that surplus 


becomes a problem in any part of the world when you have trade balances — 


that are unequal. That is, you have the situation where the standard of 
living is at a certain level in one country and at a different level in another 
country, and it becomes more difficult for those countries to trade.. Obviously, 
if you have a standard of living which is fairly equal in all of the countries 


it then becomes easier to trade goods and services from one country to the 


other, and this premise that we use here is if we can build these under- 
developed countries and bring them up to a higher standard then they would 
become potential customers, or become part of a world trade system. 


Senator WALL: Let us assume that that will take place 25 years or 50 
years from now. What is to happen in the meantime, and what is the extent 


of the responsibility of the average Canadian for this surplus? How do we ~ 


regard that responsibility? 


Mr. NELSON: Well, I think that we would have—all Canadians would 
have to look at it in the long-term view. We would have to take a long-term 
look at it, and determine for ourselves what we ultimately hope to get out 


z 
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of it, and within the scope of that we would have to determine the policies best — 
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: suited to fit into it. If we must curtail production in some manner. then the 
nation as a whole must take the responsibility for that. 

Senator WALL: I was going to follow that up with the second current 
problem of agriculture which you state to be the steadily rising costs of 
- production. I gather that one of the cures for that will be the use of deficiency 
payments. 

Mr. NELSON: That is one of our planks, or one of our main concepts. It 
has been bandied around quite a little bit here in the last while, and perhaps 
_ not taken as seriously as we would like to see it taken. It becomes a question, 
I think, in a country with as high a standard of living as we have in Canada, 
of whether we want to look at this thing from the standpoint of an abundance 
of food or whether we want to establish a pricing system based on a scarcity of 
food. In experiments which have been conducted it has been shown quite 
conclusively that the consuming public, even within one country, will pay 
as much as 50 per cent one way or another, depending on whether the product 
' is scarce or whether there is a surplus of it, or just a small surplus. In other 
_ words, assuming that on the basis of 100 per cent you establish a certain 
price for food products, then the consumer will go 25 per cent above that with 
a 2 per cent reduction in production, and they will go 25 per cent below that 
level with a 2 per cent increase over and above normal requirements. 

Now, the question in our minds is this: Is our nation prepared to use 
the scarcity concept to establish the price for the product, or are we going 
to maintain a full realization of our needs in the way of food by subsidization 
or by using deficiency payments. 

Senator WALL: Internally, or both internally and externally? 


Mr. NELSON: I would say that we would have to concentrate on internal 
_ matters, and determine what we require for export markets. It is the re- 


_ sponsability of the nation as a whole to determine whether they want to do 
that or not. 


Senator WALL: I am not trying to be critical. I am trying to sharpen this 
4 up in my own mind too. I am most sympathetic with respect to No. 3, but 
a then you hit No. 4, and the latter part of it deals with enabling export products 
_ to be competitive in world markets. Now, if our price of production is swollen 
q artificially only by inflationary process, that is one aspect of it, but if it is a 
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problem of another order, then ostensibly we would have to use deficiency 
payments. 
Mr. NELSON: Yes, I think that is true. But then you get into the question 
_ of determining what the nation requires. Up to the present time our policy 
as a nation has been to support various types of products. We support industry 
and a number of other things. As a matter of fact it was estimated that last 
year it cost the nation about $1 billion to support Canadian industry. 
Senator WALL: Yes, I have heard that. 
= Mr. Netson: Mind you, we don’t say this is bad. But the principle is this. 
3 We take something to maintain the largest number of people, and create a 
4 nation able to provide a very high standard of living. If we are required to 
’ 


- export a certain amount of foodstuff, then this nation has got to find ways 
and means of doing this other than by an inflationary way. 
a Senator WALL: I will yield the floor while somebody else asks questions. 
The CHAIRMAN: In spending the $1 billion you spoke of to support our 
industries, we are building up our own local markets, are we not? 
Mr. NELSON: That is right. 
The CHAIRMAN: So in that sense we as farmers are helping ourselves by 
allowing this to continue. 
~ -21106-0—23 
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Mr. NEtson: I think that is true but we must bring agriculture within the 
scope of this policy and determine how agriculture fits into it to the best 
advantage of everyone concerned. Someone has broken down figures presented 
in the last budget to show how the Government proposes to spend each dollar: 


ENP ATO SMI arc ear a tak ties ties at BIR eso lee RCS NOAA eerie ReOIEe 28 cents 
IDENT 2) oVeyseher pies ok ce RE aA ei coer poe cote Su plc Seay oie 27 cents 
eb sarees Mi. sec Aree Scie oars Pos GR ee 11 cents 
PRIDE BP TOVINGCES= ike cians voter tense tarsi ae Ras aaa hists aareaee ter oene 7 cents 
Pi blices WiOrKSs reskin a sen ewe ie menor cash teen teas 4 cents 
Post Office PSHE AT ey Nei STA AES ec tiie O ER eee omc oS 3 cents 
PN STI CULUUILE sox sit ciao tehstel ance epee ieee eee beats ke kote 2 cents 
GUSH Cap Peirce trae epee Bent. BM anoiC Ricks lot OROD 1 cent 
OPErs. Ves Shin Nese coral see pe acs eats ae eee screetanate 17 cents 


In other words, here is a means of distributing the product in such a way 
that you presumably get the best use of the resources of the whole nation. 
When you consider that agriculture now is only receiving 2 cents of that dollar, 


I think there is room for increasing that amount without creating what you. 


might consider to be an inflationary trend in the whole concept. 


Senator BUCHANAN: Your proposal is merely to predetermine exactly what 
the nation requires in the way of food products and then arrive at the total 
amount of money required by our farming community on a reasonable basis? 

Mr. NEtson: That’s right. 

Senator BucHANAN: And pro-rate it over different products to arrive at 
unit prices? 

~“ Mr. NELSON: Yes. 

Senator BUCHANAN: If we were to do that we would not necessarily have 
to export at all, but we would have to control our— 

Mr. Newson: Internal production. 

Senator BUCHANAN: Yes, and we would also have to control the sale by 
each individual. He would have to be put on a pro rata basis. It is rather 
complicated but it could be worked out without being inflationary, I would 
think. 

Mr. NELSon: You would have to recognize, first of all, that these commis- 
sions which have been sitting during the last several years have pretty well 
determined that within the next ten years the requirements for the domestic 
market will be so tremendous it will be a question of whether we can maintain 


production to keep up with our internal consumption. I do not include the > 


production of wheat in that statement. 
Senator BucHANAN: I don’t think it is as serious as it looks. 
Senator WALL: Which commissions are those? 
Mr. NELSON: Well, when I come to think of them— 
Senator STAMBAUGH: One of them would be the Fowler Commission. 


Mr. NELSON: The Calgary Power Commission conducted an investigation 
some three years ago and came up with some important findings on that score. 
It was an interesting inquiry. The F.A.O. have also made studies of this 
nature. I was thinking of the Gordon Commission. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Nelson, you might explain how your idea of deficiency 
payments might to some extent control production. 


Mr. NELSON: By putting a ceiling on the amount that anybody could get j 


out of the public treasury you would in effect put a sort of stabilizing factor 4 
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into production and you might well get away from putting complete controls 
on products. We visualize this but it could only be achieved if production 
is maintained in the country itself. 

Senator BUCHANAN: On the other hand, if you put your controls on an 
individual basis, you will certainly cut the large farmer down to size or else 
he will be allowed to earn so much money for each member of his family 
or something of that sort. 

Mr. NELSON: On the basis of deficiency payments I don’t think it necessarily 
means cutting anything out from anybody. It is pretty well agreed that once 
a farm gets over a certain size it is able to function with less return per 
unit of production than a small unit normally can. I do not entirely agree 
with that concept. It is one that has been more or less accepted. Integrated 
production is generally considered to be more efficient. I am inclined to think 
that as long as a family farm is properly set up and the family is ready to 
exchange some of its services for the benefit of being able to live on the farm, 
then I doubt whether integrated production could seriously compete with that 
type of thing. 

Senator InMaAN: I would like to ask a question. I was in the west last 
week and noticed in the paper that there are going to be two million acres 
more sown of grain—wheat, this year. I wondered under the circumstances 
what the explanation of that would be? 

Mr. NELSON: The explanation, of course, lies in the fact that during the 
past number of years there has been a change-over in production into other 
products, that is, small seeds, and one thing and another like that. Because 
there was too much of a change-over, this became surplus. At the present 
time, with the exception of flax, the rest of these products have now become 
surplus. For instance, as a matter of fact they do not want Durham for the 
next year at all. The price of small seeds, such as rape and mustard, has gone 
away out of sight, and for that reason in self defence they have had to go 
back into wheat production to maintain themselves at all. 

Senator McGranp: There is a question I should like to ask. In all this 
investigation and research you have done as far as the western farmer is 
concerned, what findings have you ever made to indicate the amount of wages 
that a farmer must pay if his son is staying on the farm with him? A moment 
or two ago you spoke of the family staying on the farm. The question is 
what are the wages the average western farmer can afford to pay his family 
in order to keep them on. 

Mr. NELSON: Well, mind you, we have not been able to do that kind of 
research work. We wish we could if we had the finances. 

Senator McGranp: It is very important, do you not think so? 

Mr. NELSON: It is, definitely. We would certainly like to have that sort 
of thing done. Actually, all we have to go on to any great extent are figures 


_ from the Prairie provinces, and I think you gentlemen are familiar with them. 


J ee 


The figures come from the DBS. This has to do with the breakdown of our 
farms and the amount of taxable income within those areas, and while it 
does not exactly get at what you are driving at, it does give you some picture. 
In Manitoba in 1946, according to the census, it was 54,448 families; in 1951, 
52,383; in 1956, 49,201. That represents a total of 9.6 reduction in number of 
families. 

Senator McDonaLD: What was the output in acreage on the farms there? 

Mr. NELSON: That is not broken down here. But is not as much as you 
think it is. You might think it is the lower ten per cent group that is hard up, 
which is living on the farm, but that is not the case. Those hard-up people 


are still hanging on, they are still there. It is rather the fellows up above 
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that find opportunities some place else that are better than on the farm, and 


are moving out. Obviously it is probably divided up, and there is a certain 
increase; but I am amazed at the number of farms still in the small farm 


category. As a matter of fact, there are 64,038 grain growers that reported | 


300 to 599 specified acres; 63,272 with 100 to 199 specified acres; and 31,299 
had 99 acres or less. Now, actually these figures have not changed as much as 
you think they have, and you might think this 9.6 spread over the whole thing 
does not change the picture. : 

Senator McGranp: Could that information be obtained by the proper 
question being asked, within the next census taking? 

Mr. NELSON: Yes. You can get it in a sense, but there again you have this 
fluctuation. You cannot specify that just because it happened last year it will 
be the same this year. I would say that it has to be a continuing thing for 
five or ten years before getting a clear enough picture of what is happening 
actually to be really on safe ground in knowing what you are going to do. 

Senator McDonaLp: May I ask Mr. Nelson a question? With regard to 
the family farms in your neighbourhood, where you know them, the places 
with the average fertility, what size does that farm have to be to be an economic 
unit? 

Mr. NELSON: Well, in my particular area, with proper finance and proper 
managerial ability, it would be quite possible to make a decent living on 
half a section to three-quarters of land. As a matter of fact, a half section 
could be a very good farm for anybody to live. You probably wouldn’t drive 
Cadillacs, or anything like that, but you would make a very nice type of 
living, provided you were able to finance it properly; but there are certain 
areas in Alberta where you would have to have I would say not less than two 
sections. 

- Senator McDonaLp: Where the soil would not be fertile? 
Mr. NELSON: Well, not necessarily fertile, but dry conditions. There are 


areas in Alberta that are very low producing, that if you could put water on ~ 


them you would get tremendous production, but conditions in every area 
govern what you can do. 

The CHAIRMAN: Have you one or two problem areas in Alberta where the 
general community is hard up, or is that just scattered through every 
community? 

Mr. NELSon: I would say it changes from year to year. One year you 
might have a pretty fair return in a certain area, where the people seem to 


get on their feet fairly well, and the conditions change somewhere else. In _ 


these irrigation areas it is chronic, and it will not change until you do some- 
thing different with the area—find some product for these people to produce 
that they can sell. Mind you, there is a start being made in that they are 
developing pasture areas around the outside of it, and they can maintain a 
certain number of cattle in the wintertime and pasture them out on the 


pasture land in the summer. This I think is a partial answer to this partic- 


ular area. 


Senator McDona.p: Outside of irrigation, where there are failures they 
are caused by those elements over which we have no control? 


Mr. NELSON: That is correct. 


Senator McDONALD: Now, tell me, Mr. Nelson, how many of these family 
farmers on these 320 acre farms, or whatever acreage they consist of, to be 
economic units, would lack credit to put themselves in a better position to 
raise their standard of living? Have they really the credit to go out and get 
proper machinery? 
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Mr. NELSon: I think, frankly, that a lot of them have had too much credit 
in the last few years, and the difficulty has been rather that the price of their 
products has been too low to properly maintain a credit program that is 
- within a small unit like that. I think I have to qualify it by saying that in 
_ order to get a really good credit program and the pricing program working 
; together, a quarter-section unit is probably not realistic. I was just talking in 

terms of being able to maintain yourself on the farm, and reasonably well; 
4 but on the basis of a national program you definitely could not maintain 
yourself. You would have to go a little larger than that. Then the question 
5 of credit becomes important, but you cannot escape the necessity of main- 
q taining a proper price for the product. All the credit in the world doesn’t 
_ matter, if you cannot maintain a proper price. 
: Senator StaMBAUGH: I think the reason many of them have not paid their 
q debts is that the price of their products which they have raised has gone down. 
a They have been pretty good managers. 
a] Mr. NELSON: That is right. 
, 
“ 


Senator STAMBAUGH: But the cost of what they buy has gone up by leaps 
_ and bounds and what they have to sell has gone down. 

Senator TAYLor (Westmorland): But that is not the entire answer. 
Apparently in these irrigated areas one farmer will be doing well and another 
not so well. Would the area where farmers are not doing so well be classed 
as an area of smaller farms? 


; Mr. NELSON: Not necessarily, it just happens to be within an area where 
_ they have contracts for their products. Any of them that have contracts have 
been doing well. 


Senator STAMBAUGH: That applies to crops of sugar beets, beans and peas 
and intensive farming? 
Mr. NELSON: That is right, but there are certain areas within the irrigation 
_ districts that are not particularly conducive to garden crops, and it is amazing 
that you can have that much variation in a certain area. 


Senator TAyLor (Westmorland): What would that be due to? Soil 
conditions? 


the frost-free days and one thing and another that prevent them from producing 
garden crops, so in reality they are dependent on growing pasture crops, and 
in doing that it is found that irrigation becomes a costly means of developing 
that kind of crop. You must be able to maintain cattle and you cannot afford 
to pasture cattle on irrigated land. 

Senator STAMBAUGH: Nor raise grain either. 

Mr. NELSON: That is true. 


Senator STAMBAUGH: I would gather from what you say that if those who 
have a hard job raising their standard of living, and it may be they do not 
want to, because a study in southern Alberta showed that quite a percentage 
of those farmers did not want to change, a lot of them said their farms were 
' about right and they did not want to change. Now, if these fellows did want 
_ to change they probably could manage, could they, to get a credit to increase 
_ their acreage, to get an economic unit and better machinery? 


Ss Mr. NELSON: I do not think the credit plan is available to increase the 
size of the units too much. The farm loan board has not been effective for 
the small farm. It has been effective for the larger farms. In the smaller 
_ farms, in order to bring an uneconomic unit up to size the farm loan board has 
not been effective. The banks in certain cases have helped but not in an 
overall way. The sad part of it is, and this is the part which I do not like 
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about it, there has been far too much of this being carried from year to year. 
This is growing, and I am afraid this burden is going to get so big soon that 
it is going to force these people out of business from sheer weight. I think 
that unless you balance this thing and get credit available that can make it 


possible to increase a unit, to make better use of this machinery when you do 


get it, you have an imbalance. Mind you, it is getting better. Manitoba, 
Alberta, and, I understand, Ontario has started a program to help these people 
out. With a little imagination and working together with the federal 
Government I think we are not too far from a credit program. 


Senator WALL: I may be a bit mischievous in saying this, but we are ina 
conflicting situation where we may wish to improve production by various 
means in order to increase surplus. 


Mr. NELSON: That is right, there is no question about that. 


Senator WALL: Mr. Chairman, could I ask Mr. Nelson to refer to his 
objectives on page 2, which are very well put. Mr. Nelson, would you care 
to comment on the problem of who is to be responsible for the things to be done 
to classify the various land resources so that we would know which are to be 
used for forests and which are to be used for grass lands, which are to be good 
farm lands, and if I may throw you a little further, on page 8, you say 
emphasis should be directed towards removing marginal lands from production. 
That is predicated on something already. Would you care to comment on 
that aspect of the problem? 


Mr. NELSON: I would like to have avoided it if I possibly could have, but 
I am not going to for this reason, that this is a problem, and actually it is a 
case of educating people into understanding what the problem is. This is part 
of our problem, in that our average person on the land has not yet become 
aware of this thing and we had this brought so forcibly to our attention in 
Alberta just recently. 


Senator WALL: Could I interject and say you are probably begging part of 
the question when you say that your people realize the gravity of the situation. 


Mr. NELSON: Could I say what? 
Senator WALL: Begging part of the question. 


Mr. Netson: As far as we are concerned we do realize that leadership in 
education in this country is definitely a must in the whole program and the 
sad part of it is we are ten years behind the times. 


Senator McDONALD (Kings): You are right there. Mr. Chairman, could I 
say this, that the provincial departments in their extension services can do a 
great deal, and I think these men have to be trained properly in management. I 
think the lot of our farmers, especially the ones on small units, that what 
they need more than anything else today is education, and a lot of that educa- 
tion can come through proper farm management officials of the provincial 
departments. 


Mr. NELson: Of course, you see there is this fact and it is one which we 
cannot escape: the average age of the average farmer is going up every year 
and it is only going to be a question of time until the effects of old age are 
going to weed these people out of the picture, and what we have to look at is 
to provide the facilities for the younger group to take this thing over, and I 
think we have by and large a group that is coming up that can fit into this 
category. They are better informed, they are better educated and more able 
to accept, the responsibilities that go along with this thing than the people 


who homesteaded the areas and who have been working on their farms ever. 


since, and beyond that they do not see too muck except that they do know that 
during their lifetime all they have got is a few acres of land. 
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Senator McDonaLp (Kings): A lot of these boys have been helped in the 
4-H clubs. 


"Mr. NELson: I think so. 


Senator McDonaLp (Kings): I wonder too if the governments could not do 
something by way of encouraging more boys, and sometimes girls, to go into 
the agricultural colleges to a larger extent than they have been doing. In 
Nova Scotia it is the exception to find boys that have had agricultural college 
training that do not make a good success when they go farming, and of more 
importance, they are leaders in their communities. 


Senator WALL: Mr. Chairman, I would like to sharpen up this problem, that 
the immediate emphasis should be directed to removing marginal land from 
production. I said that was predicated on certain assumptions. I wonder if 
we could get a comment as to how the farm union seized that problem. 


Mr. NELSon: Taking it out of production would of course mean taking it 
out of production of surplus. For the time being, grain happens to be a 
surplus product. There are certain marginal areas that could very well be 
put into grass for grazing purposes and the like. 


Senator WALL: In specific measure, how would that be done? Do we see 
it being done by incentives or subsidies of some kind? 


Mr. Nretson: Not necessarily, but credit is of course a part of it. Another 
part of it is finding ways and means in areas that are actually poor producing 
areas. I think you would have to provide the opportunity for these people to 
move into other areas, so that their land could be turned to grazing. In some 
cases it could work in connection with other types of program, like community 
pastures. Certainly, there are in Alberta certain areas that could be put back 
into forests. 

Senator Horner: That has been done in Alberta on a very large scale; 
formerly successful farms are now being devoted entirely to grazing, and 
expenses were paid to the people who moved from the land. 

I may say that the members of the committee know—certainly Senator 
Stambaugh knows very well—there is no province in Canada with so many 
diverse conditions facing the farmer as in the province of Alberta. The prov- 
ince of Manitoba, where Senator Wall comes from, is mainly supported on the 
preductivity of the soil and so on; but in Alberta, you may have a productive 
area where a man will become comfortably situated on a quarter section of 
land, whereas in other areas he would require thousands of acres, because 
the rain falls in strips or the area is particularly dry. I am thinking of the 
Acadia valley, which has heavily productive soil; if it gets a good soaking it 
takes some time for it to dry out and produce a crop. Not far away the 
land may have a gravelly sub-soil and requires a great amount of rainfall. 
So honourable senators will understand that no other province faces the diverse 
variety of conditions and circumstances that Alberta faces. 


Senator TayLor (Westmorland): Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask 
Mr. Nelson if he would agree with my assumption, in line with what Senator 
Wall has said, that the answer to this problem first starts with the question of 
a national Soil and Water Conservation Act, as mentioned on page 7 of your 
brief. That ties in with the first paragraph on page 8, which reads: 


“While this situation may not always be with us, immediate empha- 
sis should be directed toward removing marginal land from production 
and protecting that which is in use rather than bringing new areas 
under production.” 


Is not the one fundamental thing we need a national act for soii and 
water conservation? My analysis of the situation is this: no national govern- 
ment can say this must be done or that must be done. I do believe there should 
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be a national act, permissive if you like, whereby provinces may pass similar _ 
legislation, set up organizations within the municipalities, so that you have 
the co-operation of governments at three levels, and so give the people the 
machinery you suggest on page 8. That is to say, in those areas where it is 
believed that land should be taken out of farm production and put into forestry - 
or grazing, the local committees along with the provincial bodies would tie in 
with the national over-all policy of land and water conservation. Am I right 

in the assumption that that is back of your view? : 


Mr. NELSON: Definitely, yes. There is no practical possibility of our 
proposal on the scale we visualize it without it becoming a national program. 
Certainly, I think as far as water and land conservation is concerned—partic- 
ularly water—it would be much better if it were within the Department of 
Agriculture rather than some other department, because agriculture is so 
vitally concerned with all types of conservation. 

May I say that I do not want to leave any misconception at all. Very 
definitely, any of these programs must be on a national basis, as much as-it 
is possible to bring it within the scope of the act. The other point is there 
is no intention on the part of any of this proposal to forceably or otherwise 
take any farms out of production, but rather make the means available 
whereby these people can get the things that are necessary for a better start. 


Senator WALL: In other words, through education, through suasion and 
through facilities, you would hope they would make the decision. 


Mr. NELson: Yes. And as the younger generation comes along this is- 
going to be a factor. We would not want to be another 10 years behind when 
this finally comes up. 


Senator Horner: Some years ago while on a trip to the Old Country I 
met a Mr. Davies, at that time, president of the World Government Move- 
ment, and a man who had travelled extensively. I met him again last fall in 
Paris, and I was most interested to learn that, although he had been for a 
long time leader of the Liberal party in the British house, he had relinquished 
his post as leader, but was still a member, as he told me, of an entirely rural 
constituency. He went on to tell me about conditions in Denmark and other _ 
countries. We have heard a good deal about the difficulties of producing hogs 
in competition with Danish hogs on the British market. And you do not need 
to tell me that the Danish farmer has persistently and consistently refused 
to accept one dollar of assistance in any shape from the Government. Their 
butter, pork, bacon, and what have you are not subsidized. This member for 
this rural constituency said to me: “They are subsidizing the farmers in my ‘ 
country to the tune of nearly $300 million a year, and still they are buying 
Danish bacon and butter; it is because the Danes want to work to perfect 
their product, and to keep on improving it”. He said: “I visited a packing 
plant where I saw 2,000 hog carcasses, and I could not tell the difference one 
from the other”. “In England’, he said, “they are finding a ready sale for 
their butter. They are selling it for what they can get for it”. I was amazed. 4 
I said: “Do you think, then, the whole idea of subsidizing your farmers in _ 
England has been a wrong move?” “Yes”, he said, “I am convinced that it 
is, and my constituency is entirely rural and’I am still the member’. I was 
very interested, of course. I told him of a Danish farmer I knew in Alberta 
who was doing exceptionally well out on the Bow River. He had the finest 
Jersey herd that I have ever seen in Canada for ruggedness, and so on. The 
Dane had a family of 19; they had a family gathering, and 16 of them were 
able to get back, some from Australia, some from New Zealand and some from 
California. They all flew over for this family gathering. I thought he was 
doing exceptionally well. He said: ‘You know, Horner, I would go back to 
Denmark. Everything there is wonderful. The farmers are all living a wonder- F 
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_ ful life. They have paved roads right to their doors”. I said: “You are doing 


awfully well here”, and he said: “Yes, but I would go back to Denmark”. Now, 


_ they have survived all the price supports and everything else. I said to him 


at that time: “Yes, but you have a quota basis”—this was a few years ago— 
“on your hogs’. “No”, he said, “they may sell all they can’, but I do know 
at one time there was a_question of a quota. Each farmer could deliver so 
many hogs and no more. If he tried to deliver any more he had to take them 
home and dispose of them in any way he wished, but I was told that at that 
time there was not a quota. 

The thing that amazed me was that this little country could do this. We 
have may Danish people in western Canada, as you know. We have Danish 
farmers in Alberta and in Saskatchewan, and all over, but here was this 
fellow who said he was willing to go back. 

The CHAIRMAN: Well, the whole answer to your argument there is that 
they have a ready market and a close market. 

Senator HorNER: Well, sometimes it may not have been so ready, but 
they have survived anyway, and they refused to accept any Government 
assistance of any kind. 

Senator STAMBAUGH: They have no taxes for defence. 

Senator WALL: Yes, they have. 


Senator STAMBAUGH: Very little. You see more motorcycles and bicycles 
over there, too. 


Mr. NEuLson: I think there is one fairly simple answer to it, and that is 
that quality is a big factor. 

Senator HoRNER: Yes. He told me that every British housewife, if she 
wants something special, chooses Danish butter and Danish bacon because of 
the quality. 

Mr. NELSon: But let us not forget that Denmark is essentially an agri- 
cultural country. 


Senator Hornor: And so should Canada be an agricultural country. 


Mr. Netson: I would like to. comment on the English version of this. 
England is not necessarily an agricultural country as such. It is an industrial 
country, and I think that England, or Britain, as a policy of the nation, has 
adopted the principle of subsidizing agriculture purely to maintain food produc- 
tion in that country, so that actually the two are not comparable. Before I 
close, I want to add that in Alberta we have an unfortunate situation that was 
brought about by a surplus of grain that we could not market in any other 
way than to market it through pigs. 

Senator Horner: I merely mention it to tell you that here is a member 
of Parliament representing a rural constituency to whom this whole idea of 
subsidizing agriculture is in his opinion a mistake—that it has not benefited 


Britain at all. That was his story to me, and he has been a member for 30 


years and apparently cannot be beaten in his rural constituency. 
The CHAIRMAN: Senator Wall, you have a question you would like to ask. 


Senator WALL: I must say that our witness has been a wonderful sport 
in trying to field all the questions, but I assure him we are asking them with a 
sincere motive. 

On page 11 you mention something about the joint use of machinery and 
equipment at a local level, which is fascinating to me, and I would like you 
to make a comment on how the Farm Union sees that problem and how it 
might be handled. 

While you are on that would you care to define for me the word “subsidies” 
on page 12, and tell me whether you mean by “subsidies” what I am thinking 
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of or whether you mean by ‘‘subsidies” the loan type of subsidies which may 
be repaid after by the people—loans for planting trees, grassing lands, improv- 
ing homes and grounds, and the modernization of the farm and home, and so on? 
Perhaps you would comment on the first, and then on the definition of the 
word ‘“‘subsidy.” 


Mr. NELSON: Well, with regard to the question of the joint use of machinery, 
that is a pretty complex sort of a thing, and it is not particularly feasible in 
many areas, but it is something that I have given considerable thought to, and 
it may be facetious to try to present it here, but in any attempt to re-align our 
agricultural people—that is, to distribute and to make the best possible use of 
the facilities that we have—I have often wondered whether it would be 
possible, because there are certain areas that are not conducive to large farms 
and where it is impossible to use large machinery and such things to any 
great extent. I am just wondering if rather than allowing some person to go 
into these areas and disrupt the whole thing by acquiring more land than he 
can properly use, we should encourage him to go into other areas where 
large production is more feasible, and see if we could direct our economy in 
these areas where small farms—and, incidentally, some people like to live on 
small farms could be grouped and where it would be economically feasible to 
provide machinery. Such a program would have to be organized. There would 
have to be an educational scheme. 

Senator WALL: In other words, rather than an entrepreneur, as it were, 
using a combine to service seven or eight farms, the farmers would get together 
and own one jointly. 

Mr. NEtson: That’s right, or there could be a private combine facility 
for a certain area. There are a number of ways to look at it. ; 


Senator BUCHANAN: That is what was done before with threshing machines. 
But nowadays all the farmers want to have the combine on the same day. 


Mr. NELSON: Except that in this process each farm got too big and where 
you have three or four quarters on a farm it becomes pretty difficult to 
distribute the machinery. I am thinking of people who want to live on quarter 
sections and small land holdings. I think there is a place where with proper 


ele 


treatment this would be feasible. As I have said, this is something which is t 


worthwhile thinking about. 

As far as subsidies are concerned we have suggested in our brief that the 
farmer be financially assisted to plant trees in semi-arid regions to prevent soil 
erosion both from wind and water. Now, from a strictly shelter-belt point of 
view I would say that proper credit facilities are required. However, there are 
certain areas where under a national policy you set up strips of trees that 
would become part of soil conservation program. This should be a national 
program. It might mean the purchase of certain tracts of land. 


Senator WALL: And the same principle would apply to grassing. 

Mr. NELSON: Yes. 

Senator WALL: What about home improvements and modernization of farm 
homes? 

Mr. Newtson: That is strictly a question of credit. 

Senator MacDoNALD (Queens): At the present time is there not a federal 
Government farm policy for the improvement of farm buildings? 

Mr. Netson: That is right. It means you must have an overall farm policy, 
a policy that encompasses the whole field and makes it possible to utilize to the 
best advantage everything you have. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr, Patterson, do you have anything to say? 
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Mr. PATTERSON: Yes, Mr. Chairman; first of all, I would like to comment 
on the point raised by Senator Wall a moment ago with respect to the co- 
operative ownership of machinery. I had in mind what Honourable Senator 
Buchanan mentioned a moment ago about the ownership of threshing machines, 
and so on. They did a very commendable job but at the same time I sup- 
pose a lot of bad neighbours turned up as a result of these threshing enter- 
prises. However, we have a very notable example in a community south of 
Winnipeg where the boys got concerned about having too much machinery 
and too much overhead, and so on. They went out and bought machinery 
between them. I can’t tell you how many were involved but they bought a 
baler and within two years they had it paid for out of an assessment each one 
was charged for every bale they produced. At the end of two years they had 
the baler paid for and had a substantial bank account which they were going 
to take and put into an ensilage machine. Perhaps it is just a matter of get- 
ting back to more co-operative thinking with respect to some of these pieces 
of agricultural equipment, which is something we have not been used to in 
the post-war scramble by everybody to become independent. 

I wonder if I might make a comment with respect to a comparison an 
honourable senator made a few minutes ago. He was talking about the situa- 
tion in Britain and Denmark with respect to subsidies. I think the success 
of the Danish program can be traced to their extension work and their folk 
school program they carried on to promote community interests and to educate 
young people in all the facets of agriculture and community life. 


Mr. NELson: And marketing. 


Mr. Patterson: And marketing. From that basis they went ahead and 
built their industry, and their agriculture has continued to progress. 

Coming back to our own brief, I think there are two points we might pick out 
of this statement tonight. One of them is, as the Honourable Senator Taylor 
has mentioned, the need for a national program of conservation to determine 
the productivity of land, the value of land, and so on. Goodness knows, we 
have a lot of facilities for doing this. Then, having done that, we would find 
that a lot of our people are trying to make a living from growing wheat on 
land which is not suitable for that purpose. Following the V.L.A. program 
these farms could be encouraged to go into the growing of grass and the raising 
of livestock. This would not take too many more acres, but they would need 
capital to change over from the type of production they were in to the raising 
of livestock. They would have to seed and grow the right kind of grass. 

Our submission is that not only are we interested in the production of 

foodstuffs but in order to produce good food you have got to have the proper 
minerals and substances in the ground if the product is going to be good when 
it comes out. Having set up a national program and got it functioning, then 
the next point of concern, which is woven through this submission, is that of 
a national agricultural policy. 

Senator Horner: As to your statement about the land, that really should 
start with the provinces for it is under their control. This policy should be 
initiated within the provinces. 

Mr. PaTTeRSON: Well, I would think that this very study being conducted 
by the Senate could give tremendous leadership to the provinces and indicate 
to them some of the things that could be done beyond what they are doing 
now, and perhaps indicate how their present efforts could be better coordinated. 

Coming, back to the national agriculture policy. In that is set up the 
machinery by which in an area it would make it possible for the average 
_ farmer to achieve a level of production and a level of income that is com- 
mensurate with the standard of living in the country in which we live. Having 
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done that and having made those things possible, then we still leave with 
the farmer and with the country the initiative to achieve what is set up for 
them to do. 

Senator McGranp: You made the statement that the purpose is to raise 
farm income so that it will be commensurate with surrounding industry. Do 
you think that is possible with the ever-increasing standard of wages that 
goes on in industry? : 

Mr. NELSon: Definitely no. Actually, you can bring in a certain income, 
and if something else changes again to bring you back, then you obviously 
go back. ; 

Mr. PattErRson: May I add to that? We speak of the use of ‘deficiency 
payments. Now, deficiency payments is a measure by which you measure the 
difference between what are the level of prices, commodity prices, on the 
Canadian market as dictated by the standard of other countries, which in 
effect directly or indirectly establish the prices in Canada. It is necessary 
for the farmers to maintain their fair share of responsibility within the 
economy, the difference between costs and prices received is made up in the 
form of a deficiency payment, and it could come out of that $1 billion we 
were talking about a moment ago. 

Senator McGranp: Would you place this deficiency payment as something 
that is the counterpart of unemployment insurance, where people must live 
when they don’t work? Is it on that sort of basis? 

Mr. Patrerson: No, not altogether. It is the means of making up the 
difference. 

Senator McGranp: Something to enable them to make a livelihood? 


Mr. PatteRSON: Commensurate with the cost of production that establishes 
the standard of living in the country. 


Mr. Newson: Basically the purpose of deficiency payments is to bring 
the cost within reality and to a comparable level of prices. 


Senator McGranp: The price of those things is summed up in farm income? 

Mr. NELSON: Yes. 

Senator McGranp: Well, if your farm income is not sufficient, you build 
it up. If not, he is unemployed and gets-— 

Mr. Netson: An unemployment insurance, that is true. It is part of the 
levelling-up process, 

Senator BUCHANAN: Where does that $1 billion come from? Does it come 
from the air, or is it an absolute price that has been arrived at? 

Mr. PATTERSON: You will find that in the report of the Gordon Commission. 

Senator BucHANAN: They arrived at $1 billion? 

Mr. Patterson: It is several thousands of dollars below the $1 billion in 
actual figures. 

Senator BUCHANAN: What all is taken. in on that? 

Mr. Neuson: Well, the tariff protection that certain commodities have 
in Canada is included in the price of goods. It is not necessarily tariff 
paid on them. 

Senator BucHANAN: What about the 17 per cent increase on freight; is 
that in the $1 billion. 

Mr. NrEtson: No. 

Senator Horner: You men are fairly young, but some of us have lived 


' 


for a long time. You speak of a standard of living. Now, in the homestead 


days men having an equal start would differ in their standard of living. One 
man would have a good standard, while another would have one like a tramp. 
In those days I knew a fellow who was a carpenter and a good builder, but 
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ene could not complete his homestead shack, because he never got a door 

- on it, and the homestead inspector would not allow it, because he had a 

4 blanket for a door; but he was a good carpenter, and he never got the door 

- made. Now, when you think of a standard of living, it always annoys me 
to think of it, because in all my life I have watched that whole process of 

_ fellows who lived on a little and had a good standard of living, and others 
with quite a lot who had a poor standard of living. 

Mr. NEtson: I agree with you one hundred per cent on that, but let us 
get down to fundamentals. First of all, a lot of these people you speak of 
are in this ten per cent category that we cannot get to, there is no way we 
can do so, and nothing we can do about it; it is a social problem. 

Senator Horner: There is nothing you can do about it. It is an old law 
that man is that kind of an animal to which the old saying applies, “Necessity 
is the mother of invention”, and if he does not need to work he will not work. 

Mr. NELson: All we ask for is equality of opportunity for all citizens. 

Senator Horner: I agree with you, but after that what will they do with 
_ the opportunity? Some will pass it up, and others will take advantage of it, 
human nature being what it is. That applies to a society with free enterprise. 
If you want to have a dictatorship, well, if you were to allow me to run it. 
I would drive a stiff rod and everybody would have to toe the mark, I suppose; 
_ but we live in a society where every man is free to come and go. 
Mr. Patterson: I might tell the honourable senator that there is an old 
_ axiom which bears upon the reference you are making to the homesteaders, and 
- a carpenter you mentioned. It is this: “The cobbler’s wee-un’s are always the 
poorest shod’... 
Senator HORNER: Yes, and the carpenter never had a roof on his house. 


Mr. PATTERSON: But in this program you would make it possible to set up 
a program for the average farmer to achieve that level of income. 

The CHaIRMAN: Time is getting along. Are there any more questions? 
Senator MacDONALD (Queens): I have one more question to ask. We who 
_ belong to the agricultural fraternity are probably interested in the stockpiling 
- of farms products in Canada. Would you have any figures on that? Have we 
- anything to worry about as to the future of the agriculture outlook in so far 

as cold storage plugging up, and so forth. You know what I mean? 

Mr. NELSON: Well, for the moment there are certain sporadic things that 
are a problem. For instance, there is a problem with hogs in Alberta. There is 
a floor price on hogs, but I have noticed that in the last six weeks in Alberta 
' only on a few occasions, have hogs reach the floor price, which would indicate 
~ to me there must still be some buoyancy in the market some place; that is, the 
_ west coast market is probably absorbing it. The Government is faced with a 
- surplus of hogs, and I presume it is going to be faced with this surplus until 
some change comes about in some manner or other. I do not think it is a 
serious matter myself. The Government has a stabilization fund and I would 
like to see them use that fund to the extent that we can get a support program 
- established whereby it would become possible to direct production more effect- 
Z ively than we have in the past. That means taking grain into consideration 
_ because we cannot continue pouring this grain into poor quality hogs and expect 
= to get away with it. We have developed a process where hogs are easy to get 
' hold of and we have a lot of grain and we do not care whether the hog being 
_ fed is grade B or grade C hog, we just shove grain into them. 

Senator TAYLoR (Westmorland): Mr. Chairman, I would move a hearty 
_ vote of thanks to both Mr. Patterson and Mr. Nelson for the very fine presenta- 
tion of a practical approach to this whole problem. 

' Mr. Netson: Thank you, honourable senators, for being so patient with me, 


The committee adjourned. 


THE SENATE ss 
SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON LAND USE IN CANADA 
EVIDENCE 
Ottawa, Thursday, May 7, 1959. 


The Special Committee on land use in Canada met this day at 10.30 a.m. 
Senator ARTHUR M. PEARSON in the Chair. 


The CHAIRMAN: Honourable senators, we have a quorum and we are ready 
_to proceed. We have with us this morning the Honourable I. C. Nollet, Minister 
of Agriculture for the province of Saskatchewan. He is accompanied by his 
Deputy Minister, Mr. W. H. Horner. 

Senator BraDETTE: Is Mr. Horner related to Senator Horner? 

The CHarRMAN: Yes. He is a nephew of Senator Horner. 

Senator BRADETTE: Good for him. 


The CHAIRMAN: We also have with us this morning Mr. Grant Mitchell, 
research economist with the Economic Advisor and Planning Board, Saskat- 
chewan. Mr. Nollet, we would ask you to address the committee now. First 
of all, would you be kind enough to give the senators a description of your 
training background and how you attained your present position? We would 
like to hear something of your ability as an agriculturist. 


Hon. Mr. NoLuet: Thank you very much. I cannot tell you just how I got to 
this position. Like a whole lot of other people you wonder why you did get in. 
You go through an awful lot of trouble to do so. My general background has 
been that of farming. I have farmed and ranched all my life. My people 
settled in the state of Montana where my father took up ranching in the early 
days, and from there I came to Canada and took up ranching in northwest 
Saskatchewan in the Lloydminster district. I ranched there until I became 
Minister of Agriculture for Saskatchewan. I also served on the municipal. 
council in that area and I worked with the various farming organizations and 
co-operatives until finally I got into the provincial Government. 

Honourable senators, this is a rather lengthy brief and I apologize because 
due to the shortage of time we were unable to go over the brief and condense 
it to make it more readable. There will be quite a bit of repetition throughout 
as we deal from section to section. I will commence to read it and skip ~ 
wherever I can in order to save time. 


- INTRODUCTION 


The Saskatchewan Department of Agriculture is pleased to have the 
opportunity to present to the Senate Land Use Committee the views of the 
Department on the small farm problem as it exists in the Province of Saskat- 
chewan. The Department had been informed by your Chairman that you had | 
agreed to focus your attention on the problems of the small unit farmer at this 
session while retaining the scope of your studies within the general framework 
of the subject of Land Use. We agree with the Committee that this is a most 
important segment of Canadian agriculture and one which may not have 
received the attention it deserves in the past. 

Small, low income farms do not promote proper land use. On such farms, ~ 
the farm family can only approach a reasonable standard of life by making the | 
most extractive use of land. Proper conservation implies, at the minimum, that — 
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the soil resources of our nation should be maintained and that serious deple- 
_ tion does not occur. The practice of conservation then means that a certain 
amount of possible extra income is sacrificed each year in the interest of 
_ maintaining the productivity of our agricultural soils. This, the small, low 
income farmer cannot do without reducing an income which is already too low. 
We further agree with your Committee that solutions to the small, low 
income farm problem can be formulated only if we carefully examine the trends 
occurring in our farm economy and isolate the basic causes of the problem. 
For an accompanying brief, relating more particularly to land use, we have 
attempted to relate the influence of physical factors’on the small farm problem 
and to make suggestions for improvement through a land use and water 
conservation program. 


This brief is organized as follows: 


SR a eS ee ee a 


I. The Development of the Agricultural Industry in Saskatchewan. 
IJ. The Extent of the Small Farm Problem. 

III. The Causes of the Problem. 

IV. Corrective Programs. 

~ V. Problem Areas Requiring Investigation. 


1. Development of the agricultural industry in Saskatchewan. 


Most of the soils of the province have been farmed for less than 60 years. 
Comparatively few homesteads were taken up before 1901. Increased tempo of 
_ settlement resulted in almost 82,000 homestead entries between 1902 and 1905, 
_ and when the province was inaugurated approximately 100,000 homesteads 
had been taken and 1,638,000 acres were in crop. In the next thirteen years, 
there were almost 192,000 homestead entries and almost 16 million acres were 
~ under cultivation by 1918. 

The homestead policy, based on the owner-operator philosophy and the 
production experience in more humid areas, settled the province in } and 4 
_ section farms. Dry weather and low yields in the South-western part of the 
province in 1907 and 1914 and especially in the 1918-20 period gave ample 
_ evidence that these farms were too small, and almost from settlement farmers 
struggled to enlarge their holdings. 

The traditional one-crop economy of Saskatchewan can be laid at least 
partly and perhaps largely at the door of early settlement policies. Problems 
’ of water supply and livestock fodder have been too much for many of those 
situated on smaller farms to cope with. The rancher, with substantial holdings, 
has traditionally maintained reserves of grass and of hay. His farmer neighbour 
ona 3 section to 4 section farm was forced to devote every acre that could be 
broken to the crop which produced the highest per acre return—Wheat. The 
small farms created in the vast semi-arid region, so well described by Capt. 
Pallizer in 1859, left no room for accumulation of the feed and cash reserves 
essential to survival of the inevitable years of drought. 

: Almost since settlement, Saskatchewan has been unique in the require- 
ment of feed and seeding supplies and direct relief to farmers during crop 
failure years. The first major program was in 1908 when seed grain advances 
_ to the value of $566,000 were required. Again in 1914-15, seed grain and feed 
_ grain and fodder relief involved expenditures of $8,655,698. The years 1918-20 
- saw three and a quarter million dollars spent for the same purpose. The vulner- 
able position of the farms in this area was finally emphasized in the widespread 
severe droughts of the thirties. In 1937-38, fodder for stock was purchased in 
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Government dibs the period, the debt of the ferent at Shskatchewet was ® 


_increased by $105,987,570 as a result of financing relief programs to meet the 
requirements of a population settled on small farms in a semi-arid region. 
A summary of expenditures for agricultural and direct relief and’for assist- 
, ance programs to meet drought situations is shown in Appendix A. 
This appendix will show you that over the years $187,359,995.69 was spent 
on relief, and of course that since 1939 since P.F.A.A. came into existence an 
additional $153 million was paid out through that agency, making an amount 
totalling some $340 million paid out in relief. So in one regard Saskatchewan 
jis unique; we have the biggest relief bill in Canada because of our hazardous 
climate. This is a tremendous loss. We made a survey in 16 of the worst munic- _ 
ipalities and we discovered there millions of dollars had gone out in wealth, 


and of course it is all a matter of proper land use and proper farm practices — ; 


7 
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to endeavour as near as possible to meet these arid conditions under which we 
work. 

In 1920, a Better Farming Conference, held at Swift Current, recommended — 

a Royal Commission to inquire into “better and more permanent farming condi- 

tions”. The Commission recommendations, presented in 1921, included: = 

(a) That the Federal. Government withdraw the right to homestead vacant 

Crown lands south of the C.N.R. railway from Lloydminster to Kam- 
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Senator Hiccins: Why is that? 

Hon. Mr. NoLuet: Oh, it was considered that anything below that line was 
in the dry area, and homesteads—Crown lands should not be alienated for 
farming for cultivation below that line; and by and large since that time Crown 
lands have been released primarily for grazing, with the exception— 

Senator Hiccins: In other words, it is not good enough to grow grain? 

Hon. Mr. Nouuet: That is right. ‘ 


Continuing: 

(b) That existing vacant Crown lands be reserved for lease as grazing. 

(c) Expired ranch leases and some forest reserves to be made available 

for community pastures. 

(d) That a reconnaissance soil survey be undertaken. 

(e) That municipalities be empowered to prevent cultivation of lands | 

inclined to soil drifting and to employ Agric. Reps. 

There were other recommendations, but the above seem the first basic 
approach to fundamental problems that had been highlighted by experiences — 
first in 1907, again in 1914-15, and finally by the widespread soil drifting, cropg 
failure and relief requirements of the 1918-20 period. 


‘a 
These recommendations were generally implemented. Among the results — 


were the commencement of the Saskatchewan Soil Survey and operation of — 


the first community pasture in 1922, comprised of about 76,000 acres formerly = 


leased by the Federal Government to the Matador Land and Cattle Company. 


It is still operated by the Province. The soil survey initiated at that time is a 


reflected in this soil map we have brought with us. 

On April 1, 1931, the natural resources of Saskatchewan were transtenreal 
to provincial ownership and control but the province, already deeply involved 
in the drought and depression, was in no position to undertake long range cor- — 
rective programs. 


In 1935, recognizing responsibility for errors of settlement of the provinces’ | 
lands, the Dominion approved the Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Act. In the © 


same year, the Province passed the complementary Land Utilization Act. 
The Prairie Farm Assistance Act of 1939, incorperated a measure of Cro 
Insurance that has proven of very great benefit to the small farms of the drout 
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area. Amended several times, a recent amendment in 1957 provides for 


awards in crop failure years of up to $4.00 per acre on behalf the cultivated 
area of a farm to a maximum payment of $800 when the average wheat yield 


_ in a specified area is three bushels or less per acre. 
Soils and Climate: 


Almost the entire potential agricultural area of Saskatchewan is settled 
and has been the subject of a soil survey. The Saskatchewan Soil Survey, a 
co-operative arrangement between the Federal and Provincial Departments 
of Agriculture and the University, has been published in two parts as follows: 


Total area Covered Area of Soils 
by survey Mapped in Reports 
Soil Survey Report #12 106,000 sq. mi. 96,000 sq. mi. or 61,500,000 ac. 
6c 6c 6c #13 15,000 66 6“ 9,880 6c 6c 6“ 6,323,000 ““ 
ALOtally a peat. ibe AOU Os: a ok 105; 88 0c See breO2 SOON me 


In addition to mapping and describing different kinds of soil, the Soil Sur- 
vey established productivity ratings for each soil type, which are the basis of 
Saskatchewan’s rural land assessment system. 


The Province is divided into 5 major soil zones with approximate acreage 
in each as follows: 


IBCOwme Soll SZOneCt sec eat ste «4 19,920,000 acres 
Darke Srowne SollsZonew: ..0.. .4- 19,260,000 acres 
BlacketS0ileZone Sere 22... Se oa ere 17,290,000 acres 
Degraded Black Soil Zone ...... 4,770,000 acres 
Greys Wooded: Soils: . o.oo. 5s. 5s 5,080,000 acres 
WisesaNiorthernsS0lls 2 oc ook sence 1,380,000 acres 


Senator CAMERON: What definition do you use for degraded soil? 


Hon. M. Nouuet: That applies to the northern grey bush soils where they 
have been pretty badly leached as a result of tree growth—sometimes called 
the transitional soil, half way between black and grey wood. 

Senator CAMERON: Between the grey wood and black? 

Hon. Mr. NouuET: That is correct. 

The prairie area of the province, corresponding generally with the Palliser 
triangle, includes the two Brown Soil Zones of almost 40,000,000 acres. The 
Park belt, including both black soil zones, contains about 22 million acres. The 
forest soils and Northern soils, most of which present particular fertility or 
drainage problems, include almost 63 million acres. 

April to October rainfall varies from about 10 inches in the Western part 
of’ the Province to about 12 inches in the East and the frost-free period varies 
from about 105 to about 125 days. 

That is, as you move north the drying winds are not so severe from the 
point of view of evaporation and moisture efficiency, because the climate is 
better in the north. 

Slightly higher rainfall, and better moisture efficiency with less evaporation 
because of lower temperatures and lower wind velocities, have resulted in a 
much more stable crop history in the park belt. The difference between these 


_ two areas is illustrated in some average yields of wheat shown in Table 1. 
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TABLE I 
AVERAGE YIELDS OF WHEAT 
CROP DISTRICTS 3 and 5, SASKATCHEWAN 


Brown Soil Zone 


Crop District 3 Black Soil Zone 
(Moose Jaw- Crop District 5 

Swift Current) (Yorkton-Watson) 

Year : 5.8 bus. per acre 20.3 bus. per acre 
1919 25s Bis staan “3 pa Bee israel 
1928 Sigltaoe Shy i wa 10 Gaye oH 
1931 Fon EP fy het eee 2 
1937 Ds beer ge Z 24) Ot ee et 
1942 Ono Deena DA Vere Sa tots ie 
1949 QAO satire aes = DA eke SeeMa es Sas 2 
1952 TAY Os eee ye LOE G22 y - 


Long term average yield 
Source: Statistics Division, Saskatchewan Department of Agriculture. 
Map I illustrates long term average estimated yields by municipality and 


and illustrates that average yields, on a municipal basis, vary from 10 bushels 
per acre to over 20 bushels per acre, 


This map not reproduced, but it was distributed to all members of the — 


committee. 

In the Brown Soil zones, phosphate fertilizers used on summerfallow on 
the heavier, more drought resistant soils, have given yield increases of about 
20%. They tend to show little result on stubble crops, on lighter soils and in 
drier years. Increases are more significant and more consistent from the use 
of fertilizers in the Park Belt and some good responses have been obtained 
in applying fertilizers to stubble crops in that area. The Grey wooded soils 
usually require use of green manure to increase the organic matter, or heavy 
fertilizing with nitrogen to give good crops. Legumes in this area often benefit 
in marked degree from applications of sulphur and phosphorous bearing 
fertilizers. 


Land Use In Saskatchewant 


There are at present 403} million acres of improved farm land in Saskat- 
chewan, constituting about 40% of the total improved land in Canada. The 
Province lies in the centre of, and constitutes the bulk of, the Canadian 
Prairies, one of the few large net food surplus producing areas that remain 
in the world. The 41% of Saskatchewan’s population that works in agricul- 
ture, produces 60% of the wheat, 25% of oats, 40% of barley and 55% of 


the flax produced in Canada. Saskatchewan ranks third among the provinces | 
in beef production, fourth in hogs, second in turkeys and fourth in value of — 


dairy production. 


1A description of the Soil and Water and Land Use Programs administered by — 
the Saskatchewan Department of Agriculture is being presented to the Committee — 


as a separate brief. 
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: “The ponditien of Berupied farm land as given in the 1956 census is shown 
below with 1931 included for purposes of comparison, and this gives you the 
picture of the condition of the occupied farm land. 


1931 Census 1956 Census 
Annual Grain Crops eee is eae 22,129,000 24,481,000 
Summerfallow ........:... Sptentets shee 9,942,000 14,193,000 ~ 
hotalsdevoted=to2srainy 2... .2..7 32,071,000 38,674,000 
ltiprOVEdepastULer tase | cclacdke. cose 712,000 1,128,000 
lmproved=hayland- = 276 easton ce ces 766,000 704,000 
Total-improved) land —...- >"... ;; 33,549,000 40,506,000 
WO OGLATIC Menem eres water since be te Shin ee ot 3,508,000 2,379,000 
ORner MIN BTOVEO! soe ls ovate ee, 18,616,000 19,909,000 
LOtale unimMprovedstn.t ee se 22,124,000 22,288,000 
Mopaloared sill. TarIns', 800. es ses ss 55,673,000 62,794,000 


The dry climate and the need of moisture conservation has directed the 
cropping pattern in a large degree. The use of summerfallow has steadily 
_ increased until in recent years it occupies from 35 to 40 per cent of the culti- 


2 vated acreage with attendant special problems in the form of wind and water 
erosion. 


Senator Hiccins: What is summerfallow? Will you remind me? 
Hon. Mr. NOLuueEtT: It is just keeping the land cultivated all summer long. 
Senator Hiccins: You do not crop it at all? 


Hon. Mr. NoLuetT: No. In the north it is worked more for weed control 
fq 4 and in the south they work the land for moisture conservation almost entirely. 
a _ A ought to mention this, perhaps, that in the south the good soil, the heavy 
Regina clay, is the better soil that retains moisture well. If you have 40 inches 
_ of subsoil moisture you can expect a crop even though you get little, if any, 
; ji rain during the summer months; that is for the good soil, or the heavy soil. 
In recent years, due to the marketing situation, the acreage in wheat has 
- been reduced by about 20%. Wheat may now occupy about 13-14 million acres, 
- with 7-8 million in coarse grains and 1-2 million acres in flax and rapeseed. 
In spite of natural handicaps of limited water supply and uncertain forage 
and pasture production, Saskatchewan farmers have made substantial gains 
in the production of livestock and livestock products. The potential in this 
direction is largely limited to meats because of the distance from large con- 
- suming centres. 

The steady growth of livestock production is illustrated in Table II. Annual 
marketings pf cattle and calves has doubled over the pre-war period and hog 
marketings are up about 50 per cent over pre-war. Cash income from sale 
B of livestock and livestock products is more than five times of that received 
in the period 1926 to 1940. 


? 
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TABLE II. , 


ANNUAL MARKETINGS OF CATTLE, CALVES AND HOGS AND GROSS 
CASH INCOME FROM LIVESTOCK SALES, FOR SELECTED PERIODS, SASKATCHEWAN 


Annual Marketings, head Gross Cash Income 


from Sale of Livestock, 
Period Cattle Calves Hogs Livestock Products 
$ 
174, 066 29, 832 299, 791 32, 353, 000 
163, 754 39, 100 462,399 21, 455, 000 
256, 174 97, 523 463, 603 32, 688, 000 
324, 477 81,970 1,221, 544 101, 601, 000 
420, 644 , 085 372, 948 127,731, 000 
350, 337 83, 692 453, 238 132, 960, 000 
439, 901 104, 974 576, 804 134, 441,000 
561, 243 123, 277 534, 942 154, 291, 000 
574, 111 161,017 704, 201 185, 000, 000 


Sourcs: Statistics Division, Saskatchewan Department of Agriculture. 


SUMMARY 


A very large and important agricultural industry has been developed in 
Saskatchewan during the last sixty years. With almost 2 of the agricultural 
area in the semi-arid region, often referred to as the Palliser triangle, farmers 
are faced with the most hazardous natural environment in Canada. A painful 
adjustment of farm size has been continuing since the original settlement 
pattern proved quite unsuited to the productive ability and climatic hazards 
of the region. 


Both the Provincial and Federal Governments made larger expenditures 
on agricultural relief during periodic dry periods. The first attempts to 
alleviate the problem took the form of a Crown leasing system for grazing 
lands, a comprehensive soil survey and a start at a community pasture program. 
Later, the P.F.R.A. and P.F.A.A. programs of rehabilitation and partial income, 
insurance were implemented. ; 


The use made of our farm lands reflects the honest attempt of farmers 
to adapt to the climatic hazards of the Great Plains. From 35-40 per cent 
of our cultivated acreage is summerfallowed each year to conserve the limited 
rainfall. Saskatchewan farmers have attempted to diversify their production. 
In spite of climatic hazards, they have made considerable progress, reflected 
in the post-war increase in livestock production. 


Senator Hiccins: What would you regard as a small farm? 


Hon. Mr. Nouuet: In our province, a half section would be considered a 
small farm. We still have some quarter sections. = 
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In this part of the submission, we have relied to a considerable 
extent on certain reports of Saskatchewan Royal Commission on Agricul- 
ture and Rural Life. Of particular relevance to the work of the Senate 
Committee are the following reports of this Commission: 


Report No. 2—Mechanization and Farm Costs 
Report No. 5—Land Tenure 

Report No. 9—Crop Insurance 

Report No. 3—Agricultural Credit 

Report No. 8—Agricultural Markets & Prices 
Report No. 13—Farm Income 
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I d eceancs in Seeeatchewan has been one of continuous 
for the period 1941 to 1946. (Table III). The slight drop in> 


ture. The trend of improved acreage has been consistently upwards since 
A _ settlement. ier 


By 1956, Pacino’ land totalled 62.8 million acres while improved acreage 
_ reached 40.5 million. A moderate increase in these figures has probably 
P “occurred. since 1956. : 
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4 TABLE II. 
_ TOTAL AREA OF OCCUPIED AND IMPROVED LAND, SASKATCHEWAN, 1901-1956. 


Occupied Land Improved Land 


S cise ; - Percentage Percentage 
Be Pe eo Change from Change from 
eerie i ; Previous Census Year Previous Census Year 
i” 3 Foes . Total ss Total 
per.” Year Acres Per cent Acres Per cent 
ge ed Nc Thousands Thousands 
Bee 1001s 5. eee eel, 3,833 xe 1,128 a 
ae re Be Pree +, 08, 099 633.0 11,872 957.2 
(ME S23 Ren aa 36, 801 31.0 19, 632 65.4 
Ds ina Ee ES pigtes 5 @Ay028 19.6 25, 037 27.5 
Pape BWR Thee A 45, 945 4.4 27,714 10.7 
Waed ite re tes 2852 B5F873 21.2 33, 549 21.1 
RR eee ce lhc 56, 904 2.2 33, 632 0.2 
ine ae eS a mia . 59,961 5.4 35,577 5.8 
ae ee Deena. ns’ 89,416 [09 35, 590 Ss 
TS a a ee 61,663 3.8 38, 807 “9.0 
Se Sens cot ARM . 62,794 1.8 40, 506 4.4: 


a 


See farms. This represents a loss of 39,000 Pietos in 20 years or, in other 
Perel one farm unit in every four has dissolved. 


Senator McDonaLp (Kings): Mr. Minister, how does that compare wen 
“the number at the turn of the century? 
- Hon. Mr. Notvet: In 1901 the number of farms totalled 13,445. The 


w are back now to where we were in 1916 in terms of the numbers of farms. 


i Total farm numbers increased at a variable rate over the years until a 
¥ aes of oe 391 farms was reached in 1936. (Table IV). Since 1936, a steady 


ai 
fo 1umber increased very rapidly and by 1906 the total. reached 55,971. Actually, 


his otied was a direct result of the smaller, wartime labour force in agricul- 
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TABLE IV. 
CHANGE IN NUMBER OF FARMS, SASKATCHEWAN, 1901—1956 


Change in Number of Farms 
from Previous Census Year 


Number © ——-———_______ 
Year of farms_ Number per cent 
13, 445 
55,971 42,526 316.3 
95,013 39, 042 69.8 3 
104,006 8,993 9.5 
119,451 15,445 14.9 
117,781 —1,670 —1.4 
136,472 18,691 15.9 
142,391 —5,919 4.3 
138,713 —3,678 —2.6 
125,612 —13,101 —9.4 
112,018 —13,594 —10.8 
103,391 8/627 —7.7 


Source: Census of Canada. 


Average farm size has increased steadily since settlement days. (Table V.) 
The increase has been very rapid since 1936 with average farm size moving — 
from 400 acres to 600 acres by 1956, an increase of 50 per cent in twenty — 
years. This increase can be attributed to two main factors: (a) the mechaniza- 
tion of grain production and (b) the improved economic conditions outside 
agriculture. Mechanization made it possible for each farmer to handle larger ; 
acreages while buoyant conditions in the rest of the economy provided oppor- — 

Be 
% 


tunities for the people displaced from farming. 
TABLE V. : 


CHANGE IN OCCUPIED AND IMPROVED ACREAGE PER FARM, 
SASKATCHEWAN, 1901 to 1956 


Acres per Farm 


Year Occupied Acres Improved Acres 
EU tes Rie 5 aA ie cae iar nian Sa a ARLES rie Pn Sar oo, 28 oe 285 84 
MEN nee Mme TORy fens ect ch ative, Vino oSTeal ren aka et Teas oon art = — 3 
Maem a, Moonee eae ik ORY abet a eiseade Cece tuase aha lait Me bos Let ois ay ak eee meee : 296 125 
OLY aeMe cere a NEE 5, tosen a Boo oe WN ep tear nin ae Raa ioe oa a 354 189 
ES ee ait ines Sa Sects eee ame Ay ee AIRED CRY ey 369 210 
PLM EN REET Rie net pst osc ucele Gis Seats Pee aes at a ete On . 390 235 
RTE Ariel oecehy Aa eC ece Se a eI ae ER EN NOR eee EE 408 246 _ 
SO AOMS IA MAT SEN Fe Sr IK dy) ciey bad atethetce gilt aie one can taeda ian 400 236 
DRS MANE a az te 4)! Sychaha ys SERGE ae Dee Ree ROTTS Eases eee OR 432 257 
PAN eet acest chi crore, Suse tego, Satie noe hapa aia Mee SISO TE A 473 283 
DOG terete at haces ree pale ckiiion. | car vcdiaor eb os A AEROEN aay oke ve aaa 551 346 
ALC, SW Re SALA i ance i Ip aroeete Keane i roe Pek ees ARENT oS EN 607 392 


Source: Census of Canada. 


Senator McDonatp (Kings): I see by Table IV there were some years 
when there was an increase in the number of farms around 1931 and 1936. — 
What was the reason for that? : 

Hon. Mr. NoLLeT: We were at our peak in 1936. As you know, the war 
started in 1939 and quite a few people on submarginal lands left their farms. 
In my own district one after another left to get employment elsewhere. From — 
then on the trend moved very rapidly towards larger farms. At the end of — 
the war, with mechanism replacing horses, this whole movement to larger — 
‘farms was accentuated. i 
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=~. ~ Senator McDonatp (Kings): How many moved out of the dry areas? 


; ‘Hon. Mr. Nouuet: I do not have any figures on that but great numbers 
_ moved from the south. Many came north. Some of them moved to irrigation 
- projects in Alberta. 


aaa, ee 


Senator McDonatp (Kings): Do you have any figures with respect to how 
many of the people who left farms were on small farms? 


y= 
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Hon. Mr. NoLLet: I would say most of them would have been on smaller 
farms. 


Senator McDonatp (Kings): And they moved because they could not make 
_ a satisfactory living? 


Ne ee ey 


Hon. Mr. NOLLET: Yes, and because alternate employment was more 
attractive. Primarily their income level was so low they had to move. 
Similar trends can be traced in the change in improved acreage per farm. 

In fact, the rate of increase here has been even more pronounced. Between 
1936 and 1956, the average improved acreage per farm in Saskatchewan rose 
from 236 to 392 acres, an increase of over 60 per cent. Favourable climatic 
and price conditions in the post-war period prompted farmers to clear and 
break new lands in the north and to bring under cultivation some previously 
abandoned lands in the southern areas. 

That is the immediate post-war period but when we get to 1950 and on, 
the trend went the other way and people were not breaking so much land. 

_ While there has been a general increase in farm size, this has not meant 
a complete elimination of the small farm. (Chart I). Homestead policy 
established the quarter section as the basic unit. After the introduction of 
pre-emption rights and the sale of some railway and school lands, quarter 
section farms became a minority. The incidence of new settlement on small 
units maintained the number of quarter section farms at roughly one-third 
of the total until 1941. 

I think that will answer your question, Senator McDonald? 


Senator McDona.tp (Kings): Yes. 


Since that time, the quarter section farm has dropped to 15 per cent of 
the total. Half-section farms have been maintained at about one-third of 
the total and the 1956 census shows 30.8 per cent in this group. 

While the average size of farms has increased throughout the province, 
the increase has been most pronounced in the prairie region. Table VI gives 
a classification of farms by size groups for census division and region in 1956. 
While only 8 per cent of the farms in the prairie region are of one quarter 
section size, nearly 24 per cent of park region farms fall in this size group. 
The range on a census division basis is even greater. Census division 3 in 
south-western Saskatchewan had only 6.0 per cent of its farms in the quarter- 
section class, while division 18 in northern Saskatchewan had 39 per cent 
in this class. 

This is an indication that our small farms are principally in the north and 
- not in the south. 

The same picture holds for two quarter section farms. While 20 per cent 
of the farms in the prairie region are in this class, nearly 32 per cent of park 
region farms were of two quarter size. 

The chart on the next page gives you an indication of this. 
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Senator BRADETTE: Why do you designate two quarter sections in some 
cases and halt sections in other cases? What is the difference? 


Hon. Mr. Nouuet: None. It is to make it less monotonous, I guess. It is 
- monotonous enough. 
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Senator Hiccins: I cannot understand that last paragraph: Pigsane? 


The same picture holds for two quarter section farms. While 20 per 


cent of the farms in the prairie region are in this class, nearly 32 per cent — 


of park region farms were of two quarter size. 
Hon. Mr. Nouuet: It should be a half section. 


TRENDS IN LIVESTOCK PRODUCTION 


Saskatchewan has been traditionally a wheat producing province. The 
tremendous production of wheat and other grains over the years has obscured 
the fact that livestock is becoming a more and more important segment of the 


Saskatchewan farm income picture. (Chart II). In the period 1926-30, which — 


was the most recent pre-war period not distorted by the extreme conditions of 
drought and depression, livestock and livestock products contributed some 
$32 million or less than 13 per cent of the gross cash income of Saskatchewan 
farmers. In the five-year period 1951-1955, annual livestock and livestock 


product sales had increased to $133 million and 22 per cent of gross cash income. | - 


In 1957, Saskatchewan farmers received $154.3 millions, or nearly. 30 per cent 
of their gross cash income, from livestock sources. This percentage will be even 
higher in 1958. 

Since the 1951 census, Saskatchewan farmers have increased their cattle 


holdings substantially. Total cattle reported increased from 1,275,000 head in p 
1951 to 1,869,000 head in 1956. The total number of farms keeping cattle — 


declined from 75,966 to 71,485. (Table VII). 
This is pretty much the same trend as occurred in wheat, and it has also 
occurred in cattle—larger units. 


This reduction is in about the same proportion as the general reduction in 4 


farm numbers for the same period. 
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CHART IX CASH INCOME FROM WHEAT COMPARED WITH LIVESTOCK AND LIVESTOCK PRODUCTS 
IN FIVE YEAR PERIODS 
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Now, one thing ‘is notable about Table VII which follows. If you look 
under 1956 and get down to farms reporting from 13 to 32 head, and from 
33 to 62, and over 62, combining those three we find that 65 per cent of the > 
cattle produced were from those size farms. 


TABLE VII. DISTRIBUTION OF FARMS BY SIZE OF CATTLE HERD, i 
SASKATCHEWAN, 1951 and 1956 ay 7 


1951 1956 
Farms reporting more than 2 head ........ 75,966 71,485 ’ 
% of these farms reporting 3-12 head .... 49.4 13525 | 
% of these farms reporting 13-32 head .... 33.2 42.0 4 
% of these farms reporting 33-62 head .... 6.5 16.1 5 
% of these farms reporting over 62 head .. 1.9 6.3 : 


Source: Census of Canada. “ 


Cattle herds were larger in 1956. It is encouraging to note that nearly 
65 per cent of farmers who had cattle had herds of more than 13 head in 1956. 
Only 40 per cent were in this class in 1951. This means that cattle is becoming — 
a significant additional enterprise on a large number of farms in the province. 

Turning to a regional breakdown of farms by size of cattle herd, some — 
interesting variations are apparent. (Table VIII). More farmers in the park 
area have a cattle enterprise than is the case in the prairie area. However, — 
herds are larger in the prairie area and no doubt reflecting the larger acreages 3 
of lands suitable for grazing. Any farm with a cattle herd of 33 head or more ~ 
has a sizeable cattle enterprise. Nearly one-quarter of all farms in the prairie — 
region have herds of this size but just over one-tenth of park area farms have 
such herds. The Northern areas are seriously deficient in good summer pasture. 

Nearly two-thirds of Saskatchewan farmers did not have hog enterprises, 
according to the 1956 census. Only some 5 per cent of our farms had sizeable — 
numbers of hogs. Some 5,000 of our 103,000 farms kept 8 or more pigs 6 months 
of age or over. 

Looking at the hog picture on a regional basis, it is almost a complete 
reversal of the cattle situation. A greater proportion of park area farmers 
keep hogs and, on the average, they have larger hog enterprises than do- 


Ee er ee Lae 


aE TT) Ae 


prairie farmers. The main reason may be the low pasture requirements for F 
a hog enterprise. 3 
However, it is worth noting that a substantial expansion of hog production — 
has occurred since 1956. The June survey of 1958 showed 890,000 hogs on ~ 
Saskatchewan farms compared to 592,000 in 1956, an increase of 50 per cent. — 
TABLE VIII 4 
EPCEN TSE OF FARMS REPORTING CATTLE CLASSIFIED BY SIZE OF HERD, a 
ENSUS DIVISION AND REGION, SASKATCHEWAN, 1956 4 
Per cent of all Farms Reporting Cattle Herds of: _ 
= 9 
None to 63 or 4 
Prairie Region Total Farms 2 Head 3-12 Head 13-32 Head 33-62 Head More Head : 
mega fs 5,131 23.9 15.5 30.0 21.7 8.9. =a 
CR teh Oe Ra 5,118 33.5 19.2 27.0 14.0 6.4 i 
Soe eae ae 5,633 38.3 20.3 21.4 12.1 7.8 ’ 
ro paar 3,307 36.5 13.4 17.6 13.0 10.4 a 
Gir ncn at 7,160 33.6 18.4 32.6 12.3 3.1 ; 
Hea eae 5,519 33.3 19.9 24.7 14.9 View. Py 
Simmel 3 5,850 51.0 19.0 15.9 8.0 6.1 
iy oe a Be Aaa 5, 228 35.3 92.7 29.2 10.3 2.4 
Cie eee een ae 4,852 40.0 19.7 23.7 12.8 3.8 
Lor porrad se. 5, 067 34.3 21.4 26.1 1353 5.9 
Potal- Prairies .=.; 52,865 36.1 19.1 YAN aD) 13.0 6.6 — 
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Per cent of all Farms Reporting Cattle Herds of: 


" 5 ; None to 63 or 
, Prairie Region Total Farms 2 Head 3-12 Head 13-32 Head 33-62 Head More Head 


6, 945 17.4 16.3 43.2 19.2 3.8 

7,883 20.4 36.9 35.6 6.2 9 

6, 293 22.2 28.9 38.3 9.3 1.3 

8,513 37.4 38.2 21.4 2.6 4 

10,049 27.9 36.3 29.6 5.1 a 

6, 148 24.1 24.1 36.9 12.3 2.6 

4,297 23.7 21.5 30.5 16.4 7.9 

398 35.4 29.4 24.4 8.0 2.8 

50, 526 25.4 30.2 jail O82 oes! 

_ Total Province..... 103,391 30.9 24.6 29.0 ried 4.4 


Source: Census of Canada. 


FARM CAPITAL INVESTMENT 


, Capital has been a critical resource in agriculture since settlement. 
_ Mechanization of farms and technological change since 1940 has emphasized 
_ the relative importance of capital equipment in the province. 

: In 1941, total farm capital investment was 896 million dollars, which had 
- increased to 1,230 million in 1946, 1,991 million in 1951 and 2,131 million in 
m 1956. (Table IX). - Capital requirements more than doubled in 15 years. 
__Average capital investment per farm stood at $20,000 in 1956. 

, Senator HIGGINS: You mean the cost of mechanization, the cost of buildings 
» and all? 
Hon. Mr. Notuet: Buildings and land. From the following Table IX you 
can see a tremendous increase particularly in the machinery investment. 


TABLE IX 


VALUE OF FARM CAPITAL, SASKATCHEWAN, 
1951 and 1956 


1951 1956 
SIV CSO Clemmimtes cca siiets cos rae ene $ 286,277,000 $ 227,619,000 
Wiachinenyircnsetsy. cian tnaritcotue sae 525,645,000 551,719,000 
Bere UNLAITISS Hie le eke td aches alo Baas 301,286,000 344,370,000 
URS LS vee ae, ae $ 1,113,208,000 $ 1,123,708,000 
MOLY 5 Sot SSP $ 881,619,000 $ 1,007,690,000 
iO PALBOAR MN CA PL PAT I. ed a. $ 1,994,827,000 $ 2,131,398,000 


(Source: Census of Canada and Saskatchewan Department of Agriculture.) 


.. Farm machinery investment has increased rapidly since 1940. In 1941 
_ machinery investment was 143 million dollars or 16 per cent of the total 
- capital investment. In 1956, machinery investment was 551 million dollars 
4q or 26 per cent of total capital investment. The largest increase occurred 
~ between 1946 and 1951 when machinery investment more than doubled. 
_ Farm machinery investment per farm equalled $5,356 in 1956. 

_ Senator STaMBAUGH: Would you say that that increase is mostly for more 
machinery or mostly in the price of machinery? 

- _ Hon. Mr. No.uet: Well, price and more, but probably principally price. 
Senator STAMBAUGH: The cost and the price are doubled, then? 
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Hon. Mr. NoLueT: That is right. 
Senator BUCHANAN: It is a more expensive type of machine? 


Hon. Mr. Nouuet: That is right; and we made this very heavy investment. 
When the war was over our machinery inventory was in bad shape. We could 


not get machinery during the war, and there was a terrific buying of machinery — 


immediately after the war. 


Senator Hiacins: You show land at $881,619,000. That means land with 
practically nothing, that has been developed and brought up; is that it? 


Hon. Mr. Nouuet: Yes, that is it; and then current land values have gone 
up some, too. — 

Senator STAMBAUGH: Would you say current land values hayes gone up in 
the past ten years? 

Hon. Mr. NouuET: Not a great deal, not as one would expect. I think 
current land values were probably higher after World War I than they are now, 
generally speaking. 

Senator STAMBAUGH: I think that is right. - 


Hon. Mr. Nouuet: I think people have a keener appreciation of the actual 
productive value of land. In those days away back there was a great inclination 
to speculation, which is quite removed as far as farming in Saskatchewan is 
concerned. No one is going to pay too much for land now. 

Senator STAMBAUGH: It doesn’t look like a very good speculation. 


Hon. Mr. Nouuet: Well, I don’t know. A fellow told me once, ‘‘You don’t 
need to insure it, it won’t burn.” It is a good investment for that reason. 

Farmers emerged from the 1930’s with little capital. They were immedi- 
ately faced with the prospect of heavy outlays for farm machinery and farm 
unit expansion. The fact that credit was more readily available for machinery 
purchase meant that many small operators tended to over- -mechanize in rela- 
tion to their acreage. 


Farm Income 


Acreage, by itself, is not a satisfactory measure of economic size of farms. 
Various parts of the province feature different soils and different climatic condi- 
tions. While soils such as the Sceptre and Regina Heavy Clay soil associations 
in the prairie area are exceptions, long-time average yields for wheat vary 


from less than 10 to 15 bushels per acre in the prairie area to well over 20 


bushels per acre in the North-eastern parts of the province (See map I). Year 
to year variations in grain crop yields are much more extreme in the prairie 
region. 


The total income producing capacity of a farm is a practical criteria for 


judging the number of non-economic farms in the province. Unfortunately there 
is a serious lack of data regarding regional differences in farm income and 
practically no information at all about income differences between classes of 
farms within regions. The Saskatchewan Royal Commission on Agriculture and 
Rural Life made some estimates of the numbers of farm units which could be 


considered non-economic in the sense that they did not possess enough land and ~ 


capital resources to yield incomes comparable to the urban wage earner.’ Their 
estimates were made on the basis of the yield, price and cost relationship that 


existed in 1950. Relating net income to investment, the Commission estimated — 
that from one-third to one-half of Saskatchewan farms were under-capitalized — 


and, therefore, would fall into this non-economic classification. 


In order to check on the present day situation, the Department has made 
some calculations on the net income potential of the present average Saskatche- — 
wan farm using 1958 price, cost and average yield conditions. An annual net — 


income of $2,000 per farm is considered to be the minimum standard to provide 


bs 
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oe) erica standard of Wing for the farm operator and his family. This is roughly 
B comparable toa $3,000 annual wage (after taxes) for the urban worker. The 
difference of $1,000 is assumed to be made up by the value of income in kind 
- consumed on the farm and the value of rent for the farm home. 


Considering the foregoing assumptions, estimates and prevailing conditions, 
_ the average Saskatchewan farm today would yield a net income very close to 
this $2,000 standard. The budget of a hypothetical farm is outlined below. 


INVENTORY 
Averace Sask. Farm (1956 Census) 


_ Average size of farm—607 
Average improved acreage—392 acres. 


Grain: Based on wheat 
392 improved acres = 3 in fallow = 261 acres in crop 
long-time average wheat yield = 15 bu. acre. 
Annuaj production = 261 X 15 = 3915 bu. 
Gross income from grain = $1.25 3915 = $4,893.75 
Net income from grain = 4 of $4,893.75 = $1,631.25 
(net income = labour + investment income) 


' (See Appendix III, pp. 374-383, Report No. 13, Farm Income, Royal Commission on Agriculture 
and Rural Life, Queen’s Printer, Regina, 1957). 


Livestock: 
Cattle: = 
Grazing land = 215 acres unimproved less } waste land 
= 143 acres. 
One cow requires 14 acres for 6 months 
143 acres carried 10 cows 


Production = 9 calves at 400 lbs. = 3600 lbs. 
Gross income = 3600 Ibs. X 15c. = $540 
Costs = $30 < 10 = $300 
Net income on cattle = $540—$300 = $240.00 
Hogs: 
2 sows with 2 litters of 6 pigs each 
production = 24 pigs for sale 
Net income = $5 X 24 = $120.00 
FRatawamnuelinen MeO men=(Graliie acy, Giana wares bs REG ookits sarees waatahh wallow stanton ae $ 1,631.25 
(herr dhe Cals is 2 Fn te Sat nT cae ae Sees | Ae 240.00 
ETO eerste ac co miia ot airy AORNERE Ae MATE tren on SeartyDs 120.00 
$ 1,991.25 


On this basis, the average size of farm in acres just about meets the 
acceptable annual net income level required. In very general terms, it may be 
concluded that under average conditions and practices, farms under one section 
(640 acres) in size are unable to produce a satisfactory net income. It may be 
emphasized that this is a Provincial average and on farms with below average 
yields more acreage is required and on farms of above average yields less 
acreage is required. This suggests in 1956 that around 50 per cent of Saskatche- 
‘wan farms were too small to net an acceptable annual income. 

Based on Dominion Bureau of Statistics figures over the past 15 years, the 
average annual net income is close to $2,900. When $1,000 is deducted, for 
income in kind, from the $2,875 net income DBS figure the average annual 
farm net income was. $1,875 for the years 1943 to 1957. 


SUMMARY 


An examination of farm size trends has revealed that Saskatchewan farms 
have increased in size substantially over the years and particularly since 1936. 
This has been a direct response to the need for more satisfactory incomes and 
the labour-saving techniques offered by mechanization. The increase in farm 
21106-0—4 
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size has not been uniform in all regions. The prairie area has featured the 
sharpest increase. However, large numbers of small farms still exist in the 
province particularly in the park region. 

Livestock and livestock product sales now make up a considerable portion 
of farm cash income in Saskatchewan. Cattle herds are increasing in size. 
Generally speaking, a higher percentage of prairie region farmers have large 
cattle herds than do their counterparts in the park region. In the case of hogs, 
- relatively few farmers have sizeable hog enterprises. 


Farm capital investment has increased substantially over the years. By 


1956, the average investment per farm in land, machinery, buildings and live- 


stock was $20,000. Land makes up about one-half of this amount, machinery 


about 25 per cent, buildings 15 per cent and livestock just over 10 per cent of 
the total. 

Farm income potential is the critical measure when determiniae the extent 
of the small farm problem. Although adequate data is not available to enable 
precise measurement, it appears that from one-third to one-half of our farms 
in 1951 did not possess sufficient resources to produce a satisfactory income for 
the farmer and his family. By 1958, the situation had worsened. The continued 
increase in farm costs coupled with lower prices for grains has more than 
offset the farm size increases which have occurred since 1950. As a result we 
have a very undesirable situation. Farms are expanding in size resulting in 
fewer farms and make it more difficult to provide rural services. At the same 
time, a lack of corrective programs and the “cost-price squeeze’? have resulted 
in even more farms falling into the non-economic category. 


III CAUSES OF THE SMALL FARM PROBLEM 


Non-economic farm units in this Province have stemmed from a number 
of basic causes. Low average yields, the long freight hauls, the export market, 
- original settlement pattern, lack of adequate capital resources, immobility of 

labour resources in agriculture and the restricted production alternatives are 
among the more important sources cf the problem. 

Low Yields: to a person from humid areas, the size of Saskatchewan 
farms must seem very large indeed. Such first impressions are very misleading. 
With average yields as low as eight bushels per acre in some areas and 2 
provincial average of 15.5 bushels, it takes.a large number of acres to pieaue 
a satisfactory income. Even these yields are obtained on only 4 to 2 of the 
cultivated acreage. Many of our best grain producers Siramnentahlen half 


their cultivated acreage each year. In only a limited area of the province | 


do farmers summerfallow less than once in three years. 

On a typical one-section farm in the prairie area, with 540 acres culti- 
vated, there will not be more than 360 acres in crop and on many farms only 
270 acres would be cropped. Yields of 17 bushels on summerfallow and 10 
on stubble crop would give total production of 4,080 to 4,320 bushels per year 
of wheat. A farm price of $1.25 per bushel means a gross income of $5,700 to 
$6,000 per year. It is obvious that this is not a large business. 

Costs per acre of summerfallow crop on Dominion Experimental Farm 
Substations are variously calculated today as from $17.00 per acre to $25.00 
per acre. Studies made by Mr. J. W. Clarke, Agricultural Supervisor of the 
Kindersley School Unit, have indicated average costs in that area at around the 
$20 per crop acre level. With this “rule of thumb” as a guide and average 
farm prices of wheat in the $1.25 to $1.30 bushel range, the pressure on farm 
size is apparent. With approximately $4-$5 per cropped acre left for operator’s 
wage from a 20 bushel per acre crop, at least 400 crop acres are necessary to 
yield a wage of $2,000. This involves a cultivated acreage of about 600 to 
800 acres depending on the soil and area. 


- 
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a. 2 -Long Freight Hauls: The Saskatchewan farmer is a long distance from 

‘both the market for his products and the source of the manufactured goods he 
uses on the farm and in the home. On the one hand, the long freight haul 
_ reduces his returns from the sale of his products while, on the other hand, he 
must pay high freight costs on the goods he purchases. In 1957 the cost of 
_ shipping wheat from an 18¢ freight zone in Saskatchewan to Liverpool was 
about 56¢ per bushel not including local and terminal elevator charges. In 
other words, the freight hauls add substantially to farm operating and living 
costs as well as to the cost and delays involved in placing our produce on 
the market. 


The Export Market: The export market, with its dependence on national 
policies in importing countries and considerable subsidization of exports in 
competing, exporting countries, has left the Canadian grain producer in a 
highly vulnerable position. Traditionally the export price for wheat has been 
a highly fluctuating price. While the Canadian Wheat Board has operated to 
ease the effect of surplus conditions and fluctuating market conditions, it is 
not able to affect the price levels as is possible with marketing boards within 
‘the domestic market. 

Here, as far as we are concerned, we have in mind a milk control board— 
the rest are all variables. I don’t know how it is in the east; you may get 
some stability with provincial marketing boards where you have a ready 
consumer’s market, but with us the only product is milk. 


The unfavourable position of wheat in world trade since the early fifties 
and the effect of inflationary pressures in our own country are outlined in 
Table VIII. The net effect of rising costs and falling prices is to reduce the 
purchasing power of wheat to its lowest point in history except for the 
disastrous years of 1931 and 1932. 


TABLE VIII 


COMPARISON OF FARM COSTS AND WHEAT PRICES, 
1949-50 TO 1956-57. 


Pee EET Si TS OR ee ee ee ee ee Oe ee a eee 


Index of Farm Costs 
for Western Canada Average Farm Price of 


Year (1935-39 = 1.00) Wheat in Saskatchewan 
eae eet. Gotan eee mucha Neon oe ee Se sra Cit oui Sater hea ¥ 199.2 $1.61 
od ieae Ripe oe OE eS PRE ee eee eee 207.0 1.49 
td a Rae hs ene soe lies ea teh aM eae Oe es 225.5 1.52 
aN ne Pe rec adaveteta io Stascalats wok Te vs 238.6 1.59 
er Rae Re PRT Me ee yeas ices uw ivaierdtriay sith statins Sevag ste. Fe 237.3 1.33 
PEE Setar votes Glo at he aele alate 235.0 1:21 
recy) ei eden ae 234.7 1:38 
SE ae Seti eee 242.2 1.24 
PEE ER iat ce emia teh shee bet gee es 258.4 (Estimated ) 1.28 (Estimated) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics and Saskatchewan Department of Agriculture, 


7 Original Settlement Policy: 


Reference has already been made to the fact that original settlement im- 
posed a pattern of too small farms. This was borne out by the studies of 
Dr. W. Allen and E: C. Hope at the University of Saskatchewan and published 
in 1935 under the title “Studies of Probable Net Farm Revenues for Principal 
Soil Types of Saskatchewan’. Using 1910-14 costs and 77 cents as the farm 
price for wheat, they showed that net farm income on half section farms would 
vary from $470 to $1,000 depending on the soil. On one section farms, the 
range in net farm income was $985 to $2,000. 
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Adjustments to meet the problems of too small farms commenced immedi- 
ately after settlement. They proceeded very rapidly in the 1941-51 period. The 
effect of these adjustments, however, has been very largely nullified by rising 
costs and falling prices since the early fifties. 

The original settlement policy was faulty in another regard. Farms were 
established where texture, topography, drainage, low fertility or stones or com- — 
binations of these, rendered the land unsuitable for crop production. The same 
criticism can be made of some settlement in Northern Saskatchewan fee the 
thirties. 

Activities of the Land Utilization Board since 1935 resulted in acquiring 
about one million acres of this type of land mostly through tax enforcement 
‘proceedings. Since that time these settlements on unsuitable land have been 
acquired by purchase with lands involved, returned to forestry, P.F.R.A. or ~ 

provincial community pastures. 

I might mention at this point that there are about 24 million acres in com- — 
munity pasture, of problem land acquired by the Land Utilization Board, by ~ 
purchase and by exchange. We do a great business in land in Saskatchewan: 

-we swap land here and there. If a farmer wants a piece of land, we will take 
that if he will agree to buy a piece of land in a pasture area—we make a deal. 

Senator STAMBAUGH: You are speaking of community pastures? 

Hon. Mr. NOLLET: Community pastures. 

Senator STAMBAUGH: Are they under direct provincial control, or by 
counties and municipalities? 

Hon. Mr. NoLLET: There are four types of pasture: P.F.R.A., which is the © 
largest, numbering about 1,600,000 acres; and there our responsibility under — 
the Land Utilization Act is to acquire the land-to go into pastures; and there ~ 
is the co-operative pasture, which is moving along very rapidly, there now 
being about 95 co-operative pastures. 

Senator STAMBAUGH: Are they privately owned? é 

Hon. Mr. NOuuET: No, they are pretty well all Crown land, although a co- 
op pasture can be privately owned. We say to a group of farmers, if you will 
pool your pasture land and form a co-operative, we will pay 50 per cent of the 
development cost of re-grassing the land for grazing or for fodder purposes; 
but we do insist on it being a legally constituted group. 

Senator STAMBAUGH: That percentage is not very large. 

Hon. Mr. NOLLET: When you look at the overall picture? 

Senator STAMBAUGH: Yes. 


Hon. Mr. NOLLET: You have to read that in conjunction with other Crown — 
land. We administer around 9 million acres of Crown land in the province; 
there are very nearly 2$ million acres of pasture of these different types, 
P.F.R.A., provincial, co-operative and some municipal pastures. Most of the 
balance, some 54 million acres, is leased on a private lease basis. 
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Senator STAMBAUGH: That is Crown land. 


Hon. Mr. Nouuet: That is Crown land. There is very little suitable Crown 
land left for cultivation. 

In terms of lessees and farmers affected, there are about 14,000 farmers 
who have a Crown grazing lease, and there are about 5,700 farmers who have a 
cultivation lease. In other instances, there are combination cultivation-graz- j 
ing leases. When you add them altogether, and add the number of people who — 
are served by these pastures, there are about 25,000 farmers who are receiving | } 


assistance. 
Senator BUCHANAN: Are these on a long-term lease basis? 
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Hon. Mr. Nouuet: Yes, long-term leases. 
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- Senator McDonaLp (Kings): Have you anything to show the cost of labour 
von farms today compared with that of the days before the machine age? 


- Hon. Mr. Noutuet: No, we don’t have that. 


3 Senator McDonaLp (Kings): With respect to this man who gets around 
Be $2,000 net income, have you taken out labour costs? 


E _ Hon. Mr. Nouuet: That is for his labour. 


Senator McDonatp (Kings): Would you have any other labour costs for 
which he would have to pay money out? 
Hon. Mr. Nouuet: No. This is called a family unit. A good deal is said 
today—and it is borne out by our farm employment studies that we carried 
3 on—that if you get a good sizeable unit an operator can work it himself and 
x probably do better than if he had two or three sections and employed help. 
i In other words, there seems to be a breaking point there, where you have a 
combination of high priced machinery, and comparatively high priced help, 
_ because the farmer has to compete with industry for help, you get to a point 
E” where it is not too remunerative. 


as 


Senator McDoNALD (Kings): You have to have enough land to keep that 
expensive machine operating, in order to justify the heavy expenditure in 
buying them. 


the Regina Plains area where the land is free from stone you can employ 
labour and machines to good effect. I think the large farmer there employing 
2 help would do better than he would in some other area where it is a little more 
; risky and not so easy to cultivate. 
Senator Horner: Is it true that some of the small farmers may supplement 
their income by working for a large farmer? 
_ Hon. Mr. NouuetT: Yes, that is right, many of them would not survive 
unless they had some alternative. 
- Senator HorNER: But your estimate gives the cost of summerfallow at 
_ $20 and $25 an acre. Well, that is away out of line. It could be done for 
e $7 an acre. 
Hon. Mr. NoLuet: That would be including all costs, your depreciation on 
4 machinery, and all costs. 
- Senator STAMBAUGH: And interest on your investment. 
a Hon. Mr. No.uet: Scattered farms and sub-economic ranch units have 
been acquired by purchase or land exchange since, and the lands added to 
4 adjacent farms for grazing or for community pastures. P.F.R.A. have moved 
‘a number of farmers from these farms to the Vauxhall irrigation project. 
. There is no basis available for estimating the number of farms that still 
exist on unsuitable soils but there is no question that a considerable number 


tb 
: Hon. Mr. Nouuet: That is true, and this will vary from soil to soil. In 


still do. They are located principally in the north-western and southern parts 
of the province. 


Lack of Adequate Capital Resources 


- The limited opportunities for accumulation of capital on farms of the 
half section range with less than 200 acres in crop are evident. Following the 
experience of the thirties, private long-term capital has generally been un- 
“available in Saskatchewan. The Canadian Farm Loan Board, while serving 
a useful purpose in loaning from $33 to $6 millions annually in the province, 
has not been able to help the farmer with limited capital resources to expand 
his farm. On the other hand, the V.L.A. program, featuring small direct grants, 
modest amounts of long-term credit with a crop share repayment option, along 
with careful selection and supervision of borrowers, has proven very successful. 
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Immobility of Labour Resources in Agriculture 


The decision to move from a farm to seek employment in an urban centre 
is an extremely difficult decision for any farm family to make. The uncer- 
tainties and costs are usually too high for an already impoverished family to 
accept. For this reason, not many families will move from non-economic 
farms until retirement except where special circumstances can offer satis- 
factory employment and accommodation. 

In the past, the main outward movement from agriculture has been the 
sons and daughters of farmers. This is not an entirely satisfactory situation 
particularly since it is the better educated young people who can find urban 
employment most easily. The continuation of such an outflow of the people 
who have the ability to become first-class farm operators could have an 
adverse effect on an industry which urgently needs such skills. 


Lack of Production Alternatives 

The opportunities that are available in more densely populated areas for 
diversification and production of high value special crops are rarely available 
in. Saskatchewan. 

Milk production and egg production are satisfactory specializations for 
a limited number of producers. Markets for fresh vegetables and such fruits 
as can satisfactorily be grown are extremely limited, partly because of the 
uncertainty of supply. 

I might say that we have no large urban centres. 

For a number of years, alfalfa seed offered a good high value cash crop 
on small acreages on new farms in the north. However, declining yields and 
prices since 1950 have resulted in a great decrease in production. The market 
for grass seeds is limited and highly variable. 

The production of meats, beef, pork, lamb and turkeys offer the best 
alternatives to the grain farmer. Although pork prices have been subject 
to wide fluctuations, production has generally tended upwards. 

The favourable relationship of beef prices has resulted in substantial 
growth of that industry. However, even yet, per-acre returns on good arable 
land would hardly favour beef production in place of wheat. Where pasturage 
and water can be made available, the small grain producer, during the last 
ten years, has sought to increase his herd. Many have increased to the point 
where in the last two dry years they are facing serious problems in hay, pasture 
and water supplies. 


Other Causes 

In examining the general agricultural picture, it is easy to fall into the 
position of considering, for example, that all farms with less than 400 arable 
acres are uneconomic. In fact, this is not so. 

There are many farms in the province, especially in the better areas and 
on better soils where careful management and husbandry produce considerably 
above average yields; where home grown produce furnishes much of the 
living and where even small supplementary enterprises such as cream shipping, 
has resulted in an income and standard of living that are quite satisfactory to 
the occupant and his family. 

Senator BUCHANAN: May I ask a question right now? Is it possible to 


break down the cost of this summerfallowing? Have you any break-down — 


costs? What I want to get clear in my own mind is whether it is possible 
that the labour charge for the summerfallowing is, in effect, part of his income 
in addition to what you show. I mean, you show $20 an acre, or whatever 
it is, and if he does the work himself does that increase his income over the 
amount you show? 
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Hon. Mr. NoLieT: What we have shown is just where the farmer does 
his own work. Those are the figures I have quoted. 


F ‘The CuHarrMAN: You are allowing nothing for labour? 

; Senator BUCHANAN: You have not allowed anything for labour in the 
q summerfallowing that he does? 

7 

‘ 


Hon. Mr. Notuet: I will ask Mr. Horner to deal with that, and allow me 
to have a rest. 


. Mr. Horner: I have some information here gathered by Mr. J. W. Clark 
q in the Kindersley area. He is an economist, and has been working with farm 
‘ management clubs for sometime, and they have kept careful records for him. 
This is in the western part of the province with fairly good soils and fairly 
large farms, and he shows his cost of production—and I would emphasize that 
this includes interest on capital, depreciation on machinery, taxes and all costs 
‘with no operator wage. The average for all farms is $19 per acre—this is per 
cropped acre. The average for small farms is $20 per acre; for medium small 
farms it is $22 per acre, and this report gives the average for all farms as $18 
per acre. When he included $3,000 for operator wage his costs were $25 
average for all farms; $30 for small farms; $30 for medium small farms, and 
it drops down then, of course, to $23 for large farms. 

| Senator BUCHANAN: In the work he has done he has been including the 
labour. It would be quite easy— 


Mr. Horner: When we quote the twenty-dollar figure, senator, that is 
without labour. It is from $23 to $30 an acre with labour. 

Senator BucHaNnan: Thank you very much. 

Senator Horner: I think I can have summerfallowing done for $5 an acre. 


Mr. Horner: That is correct, senator. I think a lot of the people who do 
custom work do not charge a realistic depreciation price. If they can see 
a cash income from the use of their machinery they are willing to make some 
sacrifices. 
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Hon. Mr. Noutet: In other words, it pays to have it done. It is cheaper than 
buying machinery. 
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Senator CAMERON: Just on that point, do you find many_private entre- 
preneurs setting up organizations to service farms in Saskatchewan? 


Hon. Mr. Noutuet: No. They have not developed that on a custom basis. 
As Mr. Horner has stated, you will usually find that a farmer will work for his 
neighbour because he has the machinery to do it and he can make a little more 
cash that way. But that sort of thing may develop. 

Senator HorNER: Sometimes a farmer has bought machinery that is really 

a little too large for his own operations and he is anxious to put it to work for 
others after he has finished work on his own farm. 

Hon. Mr. NouuetT: Yes, they are the ones who are doing it, those who 
are over-mechanized. You will fiind them out working for their neighbours 
or perhaps I should say out working for the manufacturing companies. 

Just as habits of thrift, self denial and good management enable some 
families in cities to maintain higher standards on lower income levels than many 
of their neighbours, so some families on farms can make a success of an enter- 
prise where others would fail. 

It would be less than fair if we did not indicate that management ability 
plays a part in the level of income from a farm. The emphasis on extension 
services in our Department is a reflection of our belief that farmers should be 
kept advised of the most modern techniques and farm practices. Recently we 
have instituted as an integral part of our extension work, a farm management 
service. It is hoped that this service will serve to develop a higher standard of 
farm management in the province. 
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Summary 


The non-economic farm problem in Saskatchewan stems from a number 
of causes. The low productivity of our cultivated lands due mainly to inade- 
quate rainfall means that farmers need large acreages. The long freight haul 
adds to their costs while reducing the value of their products. The fact that 
our wheat is sold on the export market—a market which features restrictive 
tariffs in importing countries and subsidized competition from other exporting 
countries—means that the price received is both low and variable. 


The original settlement policy left us with a large number of small farms, 


some of which were on unsuitable lands. Considerable size adjustments have 
occurred but the recent cost-price squeeze has wiped out the value of these 
adjustments and left us with as many or more uneconomic farms than we had 
ten years ago. 

Traditional credit services have proven inadequate to meet the needs 
of farmers with limited resources. Our farmers make the partially justifiable 
complaint that the only farmers who can get credit are the one that do 
not need it. The V.L.A. experience indicates that a properly devised credit 
program, involving some subsidy, can be a successful means of assisting the 
success establishment of family farms of economic size. 

The relative immobility of the human resources contribute to the per- 
sistance of the non-economic farm unit in our agriculture. Most of the labour 
resources leaving agriculture has been in the form of young people. 

Possibilities of diversification are limited particularly in high value 
specialty crops partly because of climatic conditions but largely to the long 
distance from the major markets. 

While the management ability of our farmers is high enough to compete 
successfully with grain producers in any part of the world under free trade 
conditions, improvements can still be made. 


IV SUGGESTIONS FOR IMPROVEMENT 


The Saskatchewan Royal Commission on Agriculture and Rural Life 
stated “The family farm provides a means of achieving balance between neces- 
sary economic re-organization of agricultural resources and the social objective 
of maintaining a maximum number of opportunities in agriculture.” (*) 

They suggested the following criteria for a family farm: 

(a) The farmer and members of his family supply most of the labour 
needed. 

(b) The available farm resources are sufficient to provide the family 
with at least an adequate minimum standard of living. 

(c) The farm operator makes all or most of the managerial decisions. 


It has been pointed out previously that from one-third to one-half 
of the farm units in the province fall short of providing an adequate income 
under recent price relationships. 

It will be suggested later that use of income levels as a main measure 


of a farm unit has serious weaknesses because of fluctuating price levels and — 


that use of productive work units should be explored as being a more tangible 
guide. If a family farm is accepted as a satisfactory objective of agricultural 
policy it is reasonable to expect that governments will exercise some measures 
towards its maintenance. Alternatively, it is hardly reasonable to expect society 
to undertake measures to provide an adequate income on farms where the 
available resources do not provide full and efficient employment, or where the 
soil is such that it cannot support a farm enterprise, except to reduce hardship 
during periods of rapid adjustment, 


(1) Report No. 13, Farm Income p. 303. R.C. on Agriculture and Rural Life, 


Queen’s Printer, Regina, 1957. 
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_ The present unfavourable relation between general price levels and grain 
__ prices, results in farms which have the capital in the form of land and equip- 
‘ment to provide the most efficient production falling into the sub-economic 
group. With continuing inflation, the prospects are that present adverse trends 
will continue. Even a slight further deterioration in these relations would 
result in very few farms providing adequate labour income. 
: Our agricultural industry is now mechanized, with the result that costs 
_ have become established and fixed. The costs of expanded rural municipal 
_ services, of hospitals, of power, of better educational facilities, as well as operat- 
4 ing costs of machinery and equipment must all be provided from the farm 
_ budget. Even the larger scale farmers to-day are fighting for sufficient income 
and price stability to meet these costs. The eventual requirement will be a 
_ comprehensive marketing and farm income plan that will stabilize farm income 
7 in spite of market fluctuations and that will enable the farmer on the socially 
_ desirable family farm to meet all his obligations and living expenses. This type 
_ of program would presumably reduce the number of farms in the sub-economic 
_ class to those with inadequate resources. 
3 However this brief is directed, not towards the general farm problem but 
particularly towards the small or low income farm. The following are our 
_ suggestions for programs to alleviate and reduce the low income farm problem. 


= ; : 

1. A Comprehensive Credit Program 

¥ , . . . . . . 
4 Low income farms require new capital resources and existing credit 


sources are not filling the need. Properly applied credit could do much to help 

- qualified farmers build up an adequate sized farm. To offer real assistance to the 

low income group a credit program must meet four conditions: 

(a) Careful selection. 

(6b) Sufficient credit must be advanced to lift the farm from its status 
as a low income farm to an adequate sized unit. Otherwise it will 
not be possible to repay it. 

(c) Competent supervisory services must be provided, that can offer the 
managerial advice and help that is often required. 

(d) The repayment program should be related to the productive capacity 
of the expanded farm. 


It is suggested that in view of the level of supervision and assistance 
required, that such a credit program be subsidized at least to the extent of 
- supervision costs. 


: 2. Resources Development 


In the Northern areas of Saskatchewan where the small farm problem is 
most acute, grazing resources are limited. In this area non-arable land is tree 
covered and of very low productivity for grazing. Most of the area lies North 
_ of the P.F.R.A. boundary, and there has been relatively little community pasture 
_ development. 

The addition of a reasonably sized beef cattle enterprise could be a major 
step in enlarging the business and providing a better pattern of land use in 
' many of the small farms in Northern Saskatchewan. 

The program that is being undertaken by the Province to provide some 
- grazing to permit expansion of beef cattle enterprises on small farms is 
4 described in the supplementary submission on Land use with the recommenda- 
“S tion that such programs be included in a National Conservation Policy Assistance 
_ in water development would also be required. 

; Comments regarding water conservation and development are also con- 
tained in the section on land use. 
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3. Agricultural Extension & Farm Management 


: 
4 


It is considered that on many low income farms there are real opportu- 
nities for improvement through better land use and better management, with 
more intensive production resulting in higher yields. This is closely associated — 
with a credit program which could assist sub-economic units to expand their © 
business by development of efficient secondary livestock enterprises or by 
acquiring more land. The present extension program in Saskatchewan is 
covered in detail in the supplementary submission on Land Use. 
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4. Programs to Encourage Movement from Non-economic Farms 


The difficulty and reluctance of farm families to move out of agriculture 
has been mentioned. However, maintenance of a general climate that will 
encourage movement is important. Some requirements are: 

(a) Expanded employment opportunities outside agriculture. These are 
more likely to be effective if they are reasonably close to the farming — 
area concerned. Further industrial development in the Prairie Pro- 
vinces would provide alternative employment for those wishing to 
leave agriculture. 

(b) Vocational training and education programs that will help to equip 
those who must leave agriculture in competing for alternative em- 
ployment. 

(c) Encouragement of local industry that will offer part time or full 
employment to those on farms. 
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There is also a plan for direct programs in purchasing farms that are 
on unsuitable soils. (This is also referred to in the section on land use). It © 
is often necessary to pay more than the actual value of such farms in order 
that the families concerned will have some means of re-establishment. The 
Saskatchewan Government has undertaken on a modest scale to do some of © 
this work and has purchased farms and paid grants to families to cover 
moving expenses. This is necessarily a slow program involving detailed work 
but could be expanded if assistance were available through a National Con- | 
servation Program. 
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The CHAIRMAN: I see it is 12 o’clock noon. Would it be the wish to adjourn 
at the present time for luncheon, or shall we go right through? ! 


Senator BRADETTE: It would only take about ten minutes to finish the 
reading of the brief, and then a few minutes to ask questions, if Mr. Nollet is 
not too tired to continue. 


Hon. Mr. Nouuet: Perhaps I could summarize the brief. I think we 
could skip over it pretty quickly. 

The CHAIRMAN: Take it as read for the time being as far as the printing of 
it is concerned, but you may summarize it now. 
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V. PROBLEM AREAS FOR INVESTIGATION 


The Saskatchewan Department of Agriculture would like to suggest, for — 
the consideration of your committee, three main areas of investigation which — 
we feel would provide information useful in policy formulation. These are — 
(a) research into alternative measures of farm size, (b) ways and means of — 
securing more accurate regional and intra-regional information on farm income 
and (c) a study of the implications of vertical integration and contract farm-_ 
ing for Canadian agriculture. These three possible areas for further investiga 
tion are outlined in more detail in this section of our submission. 
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Use of Productive Man Work Units as a Guide to Determination 
of Family Farm Characteristics. 


In the search for measures of criteria by which the “family farm” can be 
_ described, it appears that the Productive Man Work Unit measure has been 
_ overlooked. There is a widespread tendency to consider income criteria only. 
In the complex economy of today, especially with uncertain and unstable 
foreign markets, this criterion is a “will of the wisp” measure which is difficult 
to grasp. During most of the forties a good half section farm with a small 
cattle enterprise could provide a good living for a farm family and could retire 
_ some indebtedness. During the latter part of the fifties at least three times 
as much land is required. 
If the price of wheat should decline a further 20 or 25 cents per bushel, 
only very large farms on very good land could then be termed “economic”. 
_ Similar comments can be applied to pork production and the various poultry 
products. The prices of these have been prevented from falling below the cost 
_ of production of even the most efficient producers only by the government 
- support programs. Milk prices have been maintained by Provincial Boards. 
Beef production has been the slowest to overtake consumption increases but 
there is no reason to think that this will not happen in due course. 
\ To measure the “size” of a farm business several approaches can be used: 
ej Total investment 
, Cultivated acres 
' Total acres 
Volume of production (gross income) and 
Productive man work units 
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It is desirable to use several of the listed approaches to determine both 
the nature and extent of the small farm problem, since each has definite 
limitations. 

A productive man work unit (PMWU) is based on the work performed 
by an average man in a ten-hour day. The standards used here are commonly 
used in the great plains region of North America (see Appendix C). Using 
PMWUs the size of a farm can be measured by converting all the productive 
work to be done on that farm into the number of 10-hour days it would take 
on the average to do it. This gives a physical basis of measurement which is 
comparable between different types of farming. 

: As an indicator of its usefulness the Farmers’ Home Administration in the 
_ U.S.A. uses PMWU as one measurement of the minimum size of farm on which 
they will extend a 90 or 100% loan to farm families. In 1952-53 they con- 
sidered in the State of North Dakota that 325 PMWU would be a minimum 
_ for a farmer-and his wife if the unit was to be economic and hence the loan 
_ sound. At that time a farm that would qualify could have consisted of the 


following: 
i ‘ay Aaaull WECTCON MASE <p eee ee a ame x 10 PMWU= 80 PMWU 
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This was considered a minimum to give the family a reasonable standard 
of living, pay farming costs, pay interest on the mortgage and make principal 
_ repayments. This guide, together with farm plans and some of the other 
_ standards of adequacy provided a good basis of appraising the adequacy of 
_ farms. 
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The 1958 accounting project of the Saskatchewan Ag. Rep. farm manage-— 
ment clubs reveals a very close correlation between the number of PMWUs 
and gross income. Table I also shows that there is a very close correlation 
between the number of PMWUs and net return to the operator and his — 


investment. 


TABLE I 


PRELIMINARY RESULTS OF THE FARM ACCOUNTING ANALYSIS OF 233 MEMBERS OF AG. Rep. 
FARM MANAGEMENT CLUBS, 1958 


- Percent 
, Net Farm Return t Return 
Classification No. Gross Income Income (1) Operator () to Capital (3) 

hess than 200 PMWU... 6.3.6... awe : 6 4,112 2,026 30 —4.5% 
200-250 PMWU ok a cee ee ae eae 20 6, 004 1,819 377 | —4.1% 
LE AON) IME Ng SEE So ies aS aisoakegs jas ee a 34 7,632 3, 186 1,311 0.0% 
301-350 SRR ay a te UM a BEN SOP ke 28 7,464 2,059 931 —3.0% 
351-400 ra a ay eae RD ae Soe 25 8,996 2,207 ‘ 364 —2.9% 
401-450 EE Se aie a ees ee rene 29 8,780 VSG ef 572 0.0% 
451-500 oF I ti gE Oa Rei ee 23 10,865 4,474 1,995 2.0% 
501-550 CoS Bp aa et eee er 17 12, 206 5,144 2,629 3.0% 
551-600 LD SOE ne Rees eo 14 13,390 4,060 851 0.5% 
GiveriCQ hea eee fret oS. el anceene: 37 17, 243 4,776 1,897 1.0% 


(1) Return to operator and investment owned. 
(2) Return to operator after deducting 5% on ivmeproul, from net farm income. 
\3) Return to investment after deducting a wage allowance of $2,400 plus 10% of gross income from net 


farm income. 


This chart suggests on the basis of 1958 that farms of less than 250 PMWU 
did little more than return 5% on investment if the operator worked for no 
allowance. These farms would have great difficulty repaying any credit unless 
expanded. The farms bigger than this were able to earn the 5% on investment 
and in general only a modest return to the operator. The unfavourable cost- — 
price relationship that exists and the slightly below average crop in 1958 are 
reflected in all classifications so must be taken into account. 
In the farm management clubs studied, 20% of the farms had less than 
250 PMWU per farm, 46% had less than 300 and 67% had 350 or less. Sup- — 
porting farm management surveys from Manitoba and Alberta suggest that a 
minimum size of farm is 350 PMWU or more. 
Additional research is urgently needed to refine this work unit approach. 
For example the work units required per cultivated acre are different between 
the prairies and the park belt. Less work is required to maintain a beef herd in 
the Maple Creek area where winter feeding is rarely necessary for more than 
two or three months, compared to Melfort where cattle have to be fed about 
six months. Acceptable levels of work units will tend to decline with tech- 
nological improvements and mechanization. 


Mr. Sturt: Mr. Nollett, do you suggest there that 20 per cent of the farms 
are in the small farm category, that 20 per cent are problem farms? 


Hon. Mr. NOLLET: Yes. 
Mr. Stutt: That would be the implication there? 
Hon. Mr. Nouuet: That is right. 


Senator Horner: Have you anything in your brief to say how many of 
these farms are mortgaged, and how the mortgage is being paid, and what _ 
progress is being made? 
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‘a Hon. Mr. Nouiet: There would not be too many. We did not bring those 
figures with us. 

Senator Horner: I think it would be interesting to know. 

4 ; Hon. Mr. Nouuet: It would; and there is quite a lot of land under agreement 


of sale that is classed as owned land. We do not know. But it is not a problem 
at the moment. Many had their lesson in the thirties and are not going to 
mortgage their place again if they can help it. They have had one lesson. I 
know I have had one. I think I would rather wear the same shoes than go back 
and mortgage the place now. At least, you would get on your feet that way, 
wouldn’t you? 


Better Farm Income Measures 


Previously in this submission, we mentioned the difficulty of making any 
precise measurement of the extent and regionalization of our small or non- 
economic farm problem. The barrier which prevents such precise measures 
is the lack of adequate data on farm income. Adequate farm income measure- 
ments are available only by provinces. To delineate the small farm problem 
precisely, we need income data not only on a regional basis but on a type of 
farming and farm size basis within such regions. 

The Department is pleased to endorse the recent survey conducted by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics and we anticipate that the results of this 

E survey will provide some of the information on farm income levels that is so 
| urgently required. At best, however, this survey will provide us with better 
information for rather broad agricultural regions. We would like to stress 
_ the fact that even greater efforts must be made to provide the basis for farm 
policy formulation. 


<a Vertical Integration 


Mechanization and technological advance have made it possible to organize 
various aspects of agricultural production in factory-like enterprises. Notable 
examples are in poultry, meat and eggs, with dairy cattle, hogs and beef also 
showing definite possibilities in this direction. 

Grain farming has not been subject to the same organization as yet and 
is probably not likely to attract capital at present prices. However, should 
it become more profitable we expect to see further developments towards very 
large grain farms, using huge machines and where operation is not by the 
owner but by employees. 

We do not feel that this type of enterprise can produce more efficiently 
» or even as efficiently as an efficient family-sized farm. Their threat to the 
family farm enterprise appears to us to lie in two directions: 


——— 2 


(a) control of the market that will eventually exclude products except 
q from large contracting firms. 

& (b) in availability of capital that will offer too -strong competition in 
a acquiring land for the private individual to meet. 


In Canadian Poultryman issue of March 1959 there is an interesting review 
of the American Broiler Industry. It quotes from the Select Committee on 
Small Business of the House of Representatives 1957 that the Committee was 
of the firm opinion that the broiler industry was one where small business 
_ could perform every necessary function as efficiently as a giant concern. 
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- We believe that a family farm enterprise assisted in it’s marketing functions 


by the normal sectors of the trade and with from 3,000 to 5,000 laying hens 
can produce just as good eggs and just as cheap eggs as giant concerns where 
hundreds of thousands of birds are managed, not by an owner operator but by 
contract or hired labour. 

We consider that it is not in the interests of Canada to continue sobs 
tion of this type of enterprise through feed grain freight subsidies and support 
prices. This is especially true when they are adding to already burdensome 
surpluses. The eventual result will be that through market control—not by 
price competition the family farm engaged in efficient ppoductions will be forced 
out of business. 

It appears that vertical integration should ‘be studied in detail and soon 
especially with regard to: 

(a) Their efficiency as compared to efficient family farm enterprises. 

(b) Their possible future direction, especially with regard to large retail 

chains in developing monopolies or near monopolies of markets. 

(c) Whether it is desirable that they continue to receive Government 

assistance that has been designed to maintain socially beneficial family 
farm enterprises. 
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"RELIEF SERVICES ADVANCES FOR RURAL MUNICIPALITIES AND 
LOCAL IMPROVEMENT DISTRICTS AND DIRECT TO FARMERS 


Relief Season 


Amount 


P.F.A.A. 


$ 566, 005. 91 
199, 859. 53 

8, 655, 698.41 
8,484.00 

123, 388.16 
224,797.95 
2,660, 310.56 
356, 215.50 
203, 948.86 
97, 281.32 

1, 983,176.70 
4, 647,491.52 
18, 342, 156.83 
3, 356, 101.70 
12,313, 449. 67 
17,843, 119.42 
7,345, 824. 67 
18, 443, 580.40 
47,816,010. 22 
13, 143, 326.71 
2,072, 169.60 
837, 382. 64 


9,992, 878.46 
15, 439, 353.22 
$ 186, 672,011.96 


1020-50 to 1938-39 
- Relief Roadwork 
29-30 to 1938-39 
Other Services 


45,154.14 
350, 000.00 


$ 


7, 574, 890. 68 
5, 603, 266.80 
12, 010, 772. 42 
5, 037,472.87 
2, 890, 282. 68 
12,541, 768.16 
9, 204, 820.72 
13,368, 005.75 
11, 532, 255.50 
15,373, 732.75 
5, 608, 926.00 
2,247, 920.25 
810, 803.50 

1, 143, 177.50 
21,890, 010. 25 
1.291. 954.00 
627, 296. 00 
9,919, 530.00 
14, 305,372.50 


Ey wast oe es ee ee $ 687, 983.73 
$ 187,359, 995. 69 


$ 153,072, 258.33 
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A productive man work unit (PMWU) is based on the work performed by an average man in a ten-hour 
day. The units required per animal or per acre of land in a certain crop indicate the number of PMWU 
_ required during a one-year period for that unit of livestock or crop. It is a measure of the amount of work 


__ to be done on a farm. 


eS PMWU Per Farm | No. 
4 Livestock: 
 - ose FON mee Genet ite oa his ais Seta Bree. claus wes 
= DOCh Semi imMnr sete Aetna Ss iia god in cid oneed 
rf ISIGROWSHIRSS chi geo a Releier aie eba ny iat ee ee en ee 
Be, MLW OW CANy OLGG 1 Pe ny Mico ois Peedioectits ance chute oR Wee 
3 Searing and, Cal Vereen jit acy Codie leas ve cid aliens 
BAHICCMCTS MEGsOUl tetra ee igs on oe een dela te Weide es 
BE LW StAD OV DOATS aeataete tye cos es biet tytie tis eee 5 tawny ela ies 
SOS Tasch geste 8 eA te kin eet le ciieticn vn 
ISSA Ce Ros CRS bees SB aot oan este ee 
BELOW CVn (DOATUTE) reece Gat: svete wGeice seine wiv oe ev ee 
- Poultry (turkeys raised this year).........:.......... 
i (chickens raised: this year)...2.. 2%...) 0.5.5. eS 
a Glamo lens) meee setae eae cherie See aco aye vhs a See 
. cece COlomies) pee eons See sale ai ccd nied oe Garvin 
a 
om : ACRES 
~ Croprs:, ‘ 
Cultivated acres (grain, summer-fallow and small 
BPR SECS, hea Peer tee yn ee ee Ait any OO. Sento n ttanis cbs 
ere Cultivated hay and silage crops...o 001.0. sea ae ee 
‘ CETASRISECURCK OPS ital Miles dace eter titel 
me. . Potatoes, root, crops:tirrigated)...\s...00ccc cece ee ces 
, (dtyland).esat.o8. 2. Geet eee 
Canning corn, (ITIZated)ic-s. sore x oo acuerdo ines 
; Walley Evi re Baa Ree yeni Sate EN SRE es, ee Mee 
Canning and shelled peas (irrigated)................. 
ee (diy land))Ananaeat, ce ae ieee 
Beerapucar beets Grrigated)).. 6s. oc sousees echoes swede ces « 
a ((onES IETS Stas Mia Ag ASRS ae CE ea 
eb arm Garden=(average) on. .ic2.8 vie cee te cb eskease vi oe 
Custom work (done by me) No. of days.............. 
aS oWOL Ke sOMm APIs. t teva ns wacel coaasigee sialinntend 
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Senator BrapETTE: Mr. Chairman, I would like to say to Mr. Nollet that in — 
northern Ontario between the years 1910 and 1930 we bought a lot of grain 
and it was polluted with weed seeds and the farmers in that area were left with 
-a terrible legacy. Are there any methods in use to prevent that condition ~ 
recurring? 7 

Hon. Mr. NoLuet: Well, we have better cleaning facilities in the elevators A 
and terminals now and we are making some headway in that. The perennial Aa 
weeds are-still bad, though. We now have the aid of spray chemicals which — 
has helped tremendously in reducing weeds. 

Senator STAMBAUGH: You do not ordinarily clean seed grain that you ship? 


Senator BRADETTE: That is exactly where we got most of the weeds. ' 


The CHAIRMAN: I would like to ask a question with regard to community — 
pastures. Do you find any greater value in the grass grown in the southern 
area than the grass grown in the northern areas, as far as feed quality for — 
livestock is concerned? : 

Hon. Mr. NoLuetT: The southern grass is better, it is a higher quality forage, — 
but you have to have a big acreage. 

The CHAIRMAN: It would take a bigger acreage to produce the same number 
of pounds of beef? a 

Hon. Mr. NOLLET: Yes. 

Senator CRERAR: The witness is speaking now of native grasses? 

Hon. Mr. NoLuet: Yes. 

Senator CrEeRAR: How will that stack up against cultivated grasses? 

Hon. Mr. Noutuet: Not nearly as good. There is a lot of space for improve- 
ment of pastures both in the north and in the south. We have been making a 
rather interesting demonstration in this regard. We made a contract with a 
farmer to divide his piece of land and cultivate a portion of it in our domestic — 
grasses and then leave the other portion as it was. We discovered that we — 
could increase the carrying capacity some four times over, and on this approved — 
pasture he was able to get heavier weights. We installed a scale and he could. 
weigh the cattle at various times and there would be a return of about $15 an — 
acre on improved pasture, and that is figuring cattle at 144 cents a pound, which 
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is a fair return on gross weight. = 
Senator CRERAR: I was rather interested in the comment that the income ~ 
from the production of grass seed had declined with your explanation that it q 
was grown in the northern regions. The best alfalfa is grown in what you 2 
describe here as the area from Yorkton north. 
Hon. Mr. NOuueET: Yes. E 
Senator CrERAR: This is true of Manitoba as well. There has been a lot E 
of cultivation in hay and grass and this is becoming quite the thing in Manitoba, — 
and there are improved methods of farm cultivation and some astonishing 4 
yields are being made. These yields do not come at the beginning but they E 
come later. They are finding out also, Mr. Nollet, that the result of that is — 
that when they take off hay for perhaps two or three years and get into grain _ 
and run perhaps two crops of grain and get back into hay they discover in ~ 
about 10 or 12 years’ time that they have doubled the yield per acre for grain. q 
Hon. Mr. Nouuet: That is right. 4 
Senator CRERAR: I have no doubt that would be also true of Saskatchewan? ~ 
Hon. Mr. NouuetT: That is right. 


The CHAIRMAN: I would like to point out to the committee that we have - 
another brief on general land use to be presented. Will we start on that now?. 


Senator STAMBAUGH: What type of seed do you use that seems to give the 
best results in your pastures, what kind of seed are you using on land that — 
has already been cropped and has come back egem to pasture? 
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Hon. Mr. Noiizet: An alfalfa mixture is the most dependable. 
i E f / 
Senator STAMBAUGH: Have you tried creeping red fescue? 


- Hon. Mr. NoLLET: Yes and we have a new alfalfa named Rambler 
developed at the Swift Current experimental farm. The following is rather 
_ interesting: We took 120 pounds that we were able to get from the experi- 
mental farm and took it to California and made a contract with two chaps 
_ there to produce seed. We had difficulty producing seed in this particular 
variety at any rate. It did not develop seed well in Saskatchewan. Last year 
: got back about 60,000 pounds, and we are getting our seed back at a 
_ very reasonable cost and they are being sold to farmers at 75 cents a pound. 


Senator STAMBAUGH: That is a creeping alfalfa? 
Hon. Mr. NOLueEtT: Yes. 


Senator STAMBAUGH: The cattle do not like crested wheat grass so well— 
it is a little woody? 


Hon. Mr. Nouuet: No, they do not. 
The CHAIRMAN: But it is very good in the early spring? 
Hon. Mr. NOLLET: Yes. 


Senator CRERAR: Is there much development going on in Saskatchewan 
in the planting of trees? 


Hon. Mr. Nouuet: I will cover that in this other brief. That is of great 
interest now. Some 500 miles were planted last summer, roadside planting, 
and there will be another 500 miles this summer, roadside planting and tree 
shelters and the like. 


Senator BRADETTE: Mr. Chairman, I would like to refer Mr. Nollet to 
page 27 of his brief, subsection T, dealing with a comprehensive credit program: 
“The repayment program should be related to the productive capacity of the 
expanded farm.” 

What are the standards by which you judge that? The Ontario Farm 
‘Loan Board, I know has some difficulty on that score. Have you struck a 
- standard that would be satisfactory to those who get the money? 


Hon. Mr. NOLLET: Yes. We are suggesting here that the credit should be 
provided to what we would think, and what the economists think, would be a 
good economic farm unit, with sufficient land resources to make it possible to 
repay the obligation; otherwise, there is not much purpose in providing credit 
to an under-sized unit taking into consideration the economic factors, soil 
- productivity and so on, unless the credit brings it up. For instance, a loan 
“might be made to a person to acquire another quarter section of land in a 
good soil area. 

I was mentioning to Mr. Horner that we are not suggesting this is an 
alternative way of meeting the farm income problem, but if we had good 
extension services and good farm management programs for each farmer, I 
think we could bring up our average production, though I am not sure that 
_ the Government wants us to do that. One will find in any district two farms, 
one across the road from each other, where in one instance there will be a 
yield of 20 bushels to the acre, and in the other, because of the pollution of 
wild oats and so on, the yield is about five bushels per acre. 
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Senator HoRNER: So the remaining question is that the farmer and his land 
is more important than the unit, if you intend to make a loan? 


3 Hon. Mr..NoLLeT: Yes. You are betting on the person. So, you have 
to make a careful selection that he has plenty on the ball, and follow up with 
farm management help. 
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Senator HorRNER: Apropos to what you have said we had before the com- 
mittee last year the Ontario group who told us of an instance of two farms 
side by side, one of which had an income of $6,000 above the other. 


Senator TayLor (Westmorland): When the Minister referred to com- 
prehensive credit program, I think he had in mind first a careful selection 
of the individual. 


Hon. Mr. NoLuLET: Yes. 


Mr. NELson: With your permission, Mr. Chairman, are there not cases 
where the difference may not necessarily be due to managerial ability, and 
there may be other circumstances? You would have to clear up these other 
circumstances before you can put two farmers on an equal plane and judge 
them. ; 


Senator BRADETTE: What do you mean by circumstances? 


Mr. NEutson: One fellow can start farming with plenty of capital; he may 
happen to strike good years and put himself in a position where he can take 
advantage of everything. His neighbour may come in two or three years 
afterwards when the circumstances may be quite different, and in 10 years 
there will be a tremendous difference between the two, which does not 
necessarily mean that it is due to managerial ability. 


—At 12.20 p.m. the committee adjourned to resume at 1.30 p.m. 


Upon resuming at 1.30 p.m. 

The CHAIRMAN: Honourable senators, we have a quorum, so shall we 
continue? 

Hon. Mr. Nouuet: The other brief that we want to present for your 
attention and study is a brief on soil and water conservation and land use. 
One of the reasons we want to submit this brief to you is to give you an 
indication of the land use programs we have in the province, and to rather 
emphasize the need, by doing it this way, of a national soil and water conserva- 
tion and utilization program in Canada. 

You have already an indication that in our province the chief problem > 
is one of moisture deficiency. We live in a rather hazardous climate so far as 
moisture is concerned. Having regard to that we have devised an overall 
agricultural policy to achieve two primary objectives; firstly, to bring about 
greater productive stability and consequently income stability to the province, — 
and, secondly, by good land use practices to endeavour to increase the overall 
production from our soil resources in the province. It is a two-pronged 
objective. 

We have endeavoured to direct all policies in that general direction, and © 
to organize the Department with the same objectives in view. For example, 
we have an agricultural representative service, which is the extension arm 
of the whole department. It is this branch that initiates many projects which 
are associated with land use and for which assistance is made available. Those 
projects are enumerated in this brief. ’ 

Senator McDonatp (Kings): How many farm management officials 
have you? 

Hon. Mr. Nouuet: We have five farm management specialists. 

Senator McDonatp (Kings): Do you not think it would be a good thing 
to increase that number? 

Hon. Mr. Nouuet: Yes, we would very much like to increase it, and to 
overcome the deficiency. It is very difficult to recruit farm management 
specialists. We have given short courses in farm management, laying the © 
emphasis in that direction. There is a big field there. We could do with very — 
many more farm specialists. | 
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Senator McDona.p (Kings): Do you find the farmers accept their services? 


7 Hon. Mr. NOLLET: Yes, very well. They accept their services very well. 
; In the Ag. Rep. service we have utilized the services of local agricultural 
- committees on a municipal basis. In some cases it is the members of the 
municipal council; in other instances it is a leading farmer in the municipality, 
_ or farmers, interested in agricultural improvement and development. By 

utilizing local committees we have been able to, first of all, provide a useful 
a service in each municipality. We have asked the local agricultural committees 
_ to make a study of their municipalities and their agricultural situation, first 
_ to identify their chief problems, and then to bring in policies that will correct, 
as far as possible, some of their deficiencies. It might be a noxious weed problem; 
~ it might be a need for more grazing facilities; it might be any number of 
_ problems associated with land use. 
q We have endeavoured to direct the policy and programs of the Animal 
_ Industry branch. This Animal Industry branch has everything to do with 
- animals and animal products. In that are included beef, swine, dairy. products, 
- veterinary services, and all those matters relating to the animal industry. We 
_ have endeavoured by that program to bring about an overall greater stability 
- in the methods of livestock production, and better grades of livestock. 
a Then, in the Plant Industry branch one of the chief programs is the forage 
- crop program under which we make forage seed available at cost. In fact, we 
' subsidize it to farmers. In addition, the Plant Industry branch earries on 
es demonstrations throughout the province. As I mentioned this morning, we 
_ have done some practical demonstration by entering into an agreement with 
af a farmer whereby he improves his pasture and forage, and keeps records, and 
5 we know then what the rate of gain is, and can compare native pasture with 
_ the improved pasture, and we can calculate the returns per acre in terms of beef. 
- Senator McDonaLp (Kings): I was just thinking whether it would be 
practical to subsidize the value of farm machinery for co-operative or com- 
- munity work—I mean, among the smaller farms; those which are smaller 
- economic units? 
: Hon. Mr. Nouuet: Yes, I think it would. It certainly would help them to 
~ overcome the problem of a heavy investment in machinery on an individual 
basis. There are some co-operative farms in the province which are doing quite 
well. The Matador and the Beechy Co-operatives are the two chief successful 
A co-operatives. They are doing very well. 

Mr. Sturt: I think Senator McDonald is referring to the use of co-operative 

machinery only. 
; Hon. Mr. Nouuet: Yes, that is true, and I think there is a good field there. 
> Senator McDonatp (Kings): It would give farmers with small units a 
vi little bit of encouragement, and I would think in a farming district like yours 
* so much depends on getting equipment that it would encourage a lot of the 
e+ 


smaller ones to go in for community plant, and the use of expensive equipment 
j among several farmers. It helps to get the work done, and everybody wants it 
- done at the same time. 
- Hon. Mr. NoLuet: There are some co-operative farms just for the purpose 
~ of machinery, i.e. the common use and purchase of machinery, and they have 
been operating very successfully. There is a big field there and a good one. 
There is a wonderful opportunity there to provide farmers with an economic 
~ unit. By doing it that way we are sort of formalizing what is taking place 
4 where one farmer exchanges machinery with another farmer on an informal 
¥ basis. It is being formalized and I think it is a wonderful idea. 


ex Mr. Chairman, there are many programs of assistance enumerated here 
and I will not bore the committee by going through them now. The members 
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can read this brief at their leisure. Another real significant branch which has 
a bearing on this overall policy is the lands branch, and we mentioned this 
morning that we have endeavoured to administer Crown lands in such a way 
as to achieve the overall objective of first carefully appraising land for its 
proper use. Its usefulness for cultivation depends on the productivity of the - 
land for grazing. It is quite a job to classify all these lands, and our rentals are 
made on a basis of the productivity of the land and whether it is disposed of 
for cultivation or for grazing. In the case of grazing it is done on a carrying 
capacity basis. We work out a formula taking into consideration the average 
price of all classes of livestock in the last six months of the year on the Winnipeg 
market, and we tie it together. Therefore, if cattle prices are up, then our 
rentals are up somewhat, and vice versa. 

In the case of cultivation leases, again the rent is based on the productivity 
of the soil and it ranges from one-sixth to one-ninth crop share. This Crown 
land, as I mentioned, has been allocated with the prime objective in view— 

Senator STAMBAUGH: What page of your brief are you on? 


Hon. Mr. Nouurt: I am taking it at random, and when I come to the water 
conservation program I will probably read it. The Crown land allocations are 
made with a view to increasing the size of sub-economic farms. Where it is a 
large reclamation project the department will undertake to develop it. It may 
be done by irrigation or drainage; otherwise it would depend on earned assist- 
ance under which we will give to a co-operative, an organized group of farmers, 
50 per cent of the development costs. . 

One large dry land reclamation project is located about 20 miles west of © 
Moose Jaw at Mortlach where we have about 9,000 acres we have reclaimed for 
forage production. The water table is high. This was a good example of land 
abuse. During early settlement, and subsequently in the thirties it drifted up q 
into the fences. But it is very productive for forage crop production. When 7 
we finish this type of development we turn it over to co-operative groups. Here © 
you have an example of a group of co-operative farmers using haying equipment j 
together and doing a job of harvesting fodder and thereby overcoming the hired 
man problem and the extra cost if they were to buy haying equipment ' 
individually. q 

Senator McDona Lp /( Kings): Many of the members of this committee have g 
seen the soil around the Moose Jaw area. Is it really as good as it looks? I did — 
not get out of my car to test it or feel it but it looked pretty good. 


Hon. Mr. No.iEet: Some of the soil north and east of Moose Jaw is heavy ; 
clay but as you get west it is very light, sandy soil. Fortunately there is a high " 
water table and we can grow forage crops very successfully. There is a ¢ 
covering of light drift soil on top of heavy clay and the water is held in it. d 

Another branch of significance is the Conservation and Development 
branch. This is a new branch which was organized in 1949 and it is responsible ~ 
for the physical development of irrigation, drainage and dry land projects. — 
It is also responsible for pasture reclamation in the northern part of the province, ‘ 
which involves the removing of brush and reclaiming land to grass. We now 
have about seven or eight provincial pastures stretching across the northern _ 
part of the province, and they have proven very successful and should do a ~ 
great deal to provide the small farmers in that area with grazing facilities. But © 
much more needs to be done in that direction. It is my belief that any increase 4 
in our future livestock numbers will come from the northern country. It 
will involve extensive land clearing. However, there is one good feature about 
it. While this land clearing and reclamation could range in cost up to $40 an. 
acre, once you have got it into grass you have got it for good. I would also 
say that the carrying capacity in the north is much better than in the south — 
because of better moisture efficiency and better climate. It is not a case of4 


» 
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there being more moisture but with better climatic factors you can produce 
_ more cattle. So there are great possibilities there for overcoming the large 
_ problem of submarginal or undersized farm units by this kind of project. 

The CHAIRMAN: Does it pay to clear that land at a cost of $35 or $37 an 
acre? 
Hon. Mr. Nouuet: I would say yes, when you compare it, for example, to 
the irrigation costs we will be facing, which will range to $150 an acre. Were 
_ there is no continuing expense except to control any re-growth, brush coming 
, back, which we can spray, and you have it for good. 
Senator McDonaLp (Kings): I understand there is very good soil in 
Senator Aseltine’s territory. What is the current value of that land? 
_ Hon. Mr. Nouuet: $60 to $70 and $75 an acre, depending on the improve- 
_ ments made on the land. I know that there has been a slight devaluation of 
_ similar land around Regina. 
/ Senator McDonatp (Kings): What about that “Tory’? Blaine Lake area? 
- That is pretty good land too, isn’t it? 
q Hon. Mr. NOLLET: Yes, particularly where the moisture efficiency is good. 
j Senator HorNER: There were some good farms there before the provincial 
Government ran a road through there. 
Senator STAMBAUGH: Where you use various grasses for pasture purposes, 
- is there any difference in the grass in southern Saskatchewan and that in 
northern Saskatchewan? I know there is a vast difference in the native grass 
_ but what about the seeded grass? 
4 Hon. Mr. NouueT: Some varieties of the seeded grass do better in the 
- southern part than in the northern part. 
Senator STAMBAUGH: Dealing with the same varieties, does the south give 
you any more nutrient value? 
F Hon. Mr. Nouuet: I would not think so generally, but perhaps it would be 
-- better than grey bush soils because of the fertility matter. 
Senator STAMBAUGH: That is what I meant. 
Hon. Mr. NouueT: It is a soil fertility matter. 


Senator STAMBAUGH: There is then some difference in the seeded pasture 
in the north from that in the south? 


: Hon. Mr. No.Let: There would be some; it would not be too marked. 
x Senator STamMBaAuUGH: Not as much as in the native grass? 
: Hon. Mr. Nouutet: No, I would say not as much as in the native grass, 


_ because you know how it is in the north with the native grass. 

Senator STAMBAUGH: Yes, and I know how it is in the south, too. 

The CHAIRMAN: There is some difference in the bread quality in the south 
_ from that of the north? 
: Hon. Mr. NoLtet: The same thing. The protein content is higher than 
- in the south. The south is good if you can raise it. The sod grass cures, does 
7 not freeze like the northern pastures do; but for putting in our known grasses 
_ in the north and claiming land for pasture the highest carrying capacity would 
; be in the north, very definitely. 

Senator STAMBAUGH: You would get more tons per acre? 

Hon. Mr. NoLtueT: More and more pounds of beef per acre, yes. 

There is one thing I should mention as being important. In our province, 
- all the lands in the agricultural area of the province were put under the 
_ Department of Agriculture. All Crown lands used to be under the Depart- 

ment of Natural Resources, and the reason for the change was so that the 
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Department of Agriculture could carry out the kind of program I have 
indicated to you. Then we set up an inter-departmental committee on land 
use between ourselves and the Department of Natural Resources. Now, this 
committee will recommend that certain lands be put into a forest area or taken 
out of a forest reserve; they will take their recommendations to the respective 
ministers; and that is done. This division of responsibility for land resources 
has been a very happy one for us, I think, from the point of view of land use 
and conservation. At this point, the primary reason I have endeavoured to 
submit this brief to you is that in any future consideration for a land use policy 


in Canada, I hope that all of those problems that are in the agricultural belt 


will be turned over to the Department of Agriculture for Administration of a 
comprehensive policy. We cannot combine this land use with forestry resources; 
the two ought to be separated, and for very definite reasons, because in the 
case of agriculture I think you will find the greatest need for conservation 
and land use will take place in farm areas. The problem is much different. 
You are dealing there with thousands of farmers, and we will need all of the 
extension services and science services of the Departments of Agriculture if we 
are going to have a comprehensive soil and water conservation policy for 
all of Canada. So I do hope that whatever comes about in this direction as 
future Government policy, agricultural resources will be treated separately 
from forestry resources. There has been a bit of a clash of interests going on 
for years—I suppose you are all aware of it—but the two can be divided. We 
have done it very successfully in our province, and would like to see the same 
thing done on a national basis. 

Now, just to indicate that there has been unanimity in thinking amongst 
the provincial ministers of agriculture in this regard for many years, I might 
quote to you the resolution passed at the Conference of Ministers and Deputies 
held at Charlottetown, on August 9-12, 1952. I think you were with us then, 
Austin,just as you are here now. This was the resolution: 


WHEREAS various agencies and organizations across Canada have mani- 
fested an interest in conservation and development of soil and water resources, 
and best possible use of these resources: 


AND WHEREAS the conservation and development of soil‘and water 


resources are definitely an integral part of agriculture and therefore should be _ 


the joint responsibility of the Canada and Provincial Departments of 
Agriculture: : 


THEREFORE, to achieve this objective, this Conference of Provincial 
Ministers of Agriculture strongly recommends to the Government of Canada 
that through legislative enactment financial assistance be made available to 
the Departments of Agriculture of the various provincies, to initiate, promote, 
and conduct on an agreed basis, such programmes or projects as may be neces- 
sary to meet provincial needs. 

We rather feel that a kind of earned assistance policy should be made 
applicable to the provinces, for example, the Maritimes for marsh land 


reclamation, and be flexible and associated with the particular land use prob- ~ k 


lem concerning a particular area of the country, that if this were done the 
province could discharge its responsibility with some additional help from the 
Federal Government. For example, in the case of drainage, our policy at 
present is this: We will pay 50 per cent of the cost of drainage installation, 
but at the moment we do not have any takers under that policy. The farmers 
are burdened now, their taxes are going up, and even if they are subject to 
flooding they are very reluctant to put in additional money, and we think if 
half of this could be shared, or 25 per cent put on the farmer, on the land bene- 
fited and the rest shared equally between Federal and Provincial Governments. 
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- we would get a lot farther with this program. The same with dry land 
reclamation, pasture reclamation. You could apply this to innumerable 
_ approved land use projects, that could be approved by the National Govern- 
ment, and then supported through earned assistance. It would remove quite 
a lot of conflict and duplication. The P.F.R.A. has done an excellent job in 
_ our province, but they are in the pasture business, and I think in land use it 
_ ought to rest with the provinces with earned assistance. I think it would be 
_ better also from the National Government’s point of view. So most specifically 

the following submission was made to Mr. Harkness on September 5, 1957, in 
- connection with what we thought would be the basis for a comprehensive land 
use and soil and water services policy for Canada: 


(A) LAND USE: SOIL AND WATER CONSERVATION 


The following resolution was approved by our Provincial Conference 
=". in 1956 and was placed before your predecessor: 


¥ “WHEREAS various agencies and organizations across Canada have 
manifested an interest in conservation and development of soil and water 
Z resources, and best possible use of these resources; 


AND WHEREAS the conservation and development of soil and water 
resources are definitely an integral part of agriculture, and therefore, 
should be the joint responsibility of the Federal and Provincial Depart- 
ments of Agriculture; 


THEREFORE to achieve this objective, this Conference of Provincial 
Ministers of Agriculture strongly recommends to the Government of 
Canada that through legislative enactments, financial assistance be made 
available to the Departments of Agriculture of the various Provinces 
: to initiate, promote, and conduct on an agreed basis, such programs 
- or projects as may be necessary to meet provincial needs.” 
We consider that such a policy can best be implemented by the 
enactment of new Federal legislation designed to provide participation 
with the Provinces in such activities as the development of: 


(a) Irrigation projects. 

(b) Drainage and dyking projects. 
’ (c) Control of river bank erosion. 
i F, (d) Flood control projects. 
; (e) Reclamation projects such as community pasture construction 

and improvement. 

- (f) Other types of projects which may be agreed upon and which 
could include land clearing, assistance in excavation of dug- 
outs or construction of small dams for provision of water for 
2 domestic use or for stock watering. 


We recommend respectfully but emphatically that the Federal 
legislation we propose be Canada-wide in scope and application. It 
= should be sufficiently flexible to permit Federal participation in the 
various types of projects which should be considered in the broad fields 
of reclamation, conservation and rehabilitation as these are peculiar to 
each Province, and to provide for agreement on the sharing of costs in 
accordance with the nature of the projects. 


The Prairie Farm Rehabilitation organization. and the Maritime 
; Marshland Reclamation Authority could, we feel, be integrated into 
a and form the nucleus of an agency that would have responsibility to 
negotiate and implement at Federal level the general policy we have 
in mind within the framework of the new legislation we recommend. 
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It is suggested that as a basic principle of soil and water conserva- 
tion programs, the general approach should be on a shared cost or 
earned assistance basis for the whole cost of a completed project includ- 
ing maintenance in succeeding years. a 

In our opinion, the Federal-Provincial Agreements now in effect 
for the construction of the Trans-Canada Highway provide a form of 
inter-governmental agreement which could be the general basis for 
agreements contemplated under the legislation and policy we recommend. 

It is also respectfully suggested that a proper role for the senior 
government would involve mainly: 

1. Provision of financial assistance in connection with agreed upon 
projects, on an approved basis. 

2. Making top level technical and professional advisors and con- 
sultants available, as requested by the Province. 


That is about it. I will file this submission with the committee for your 
guidance and so you will know our views in that regard. : 


Now, that was the principal part in our land use brief that we submitted. 
It gives you a considerable indication of the problems in the province and it 
indicates that while we have made a start in the province, we find it is a big job, 
but with participation on the part of the national Government we could move 
along much faster and more adequately meet the entire problem. 

I tried to cut corners today and make it quick because I know you will 
have to go to the house shortly. I will stop here and leave the meeting open ~ 
to ask me questions, if that is your desire, Mr. Chairman, and if anyone wishes — 
to make reference to the map I will try to give him the information, and if 
not Mr. Horner and Mr. Mitchell are here and they are familiar with it. 

Senator BrapEeTTE: Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask Mr. Nollet why this 
very stiff divorcing of forests and land in Saskatchewan. You say that the 
forests should not be under the jurisdiction of the Department of Agriculture. — 
Is there any real reason for that stand? Of course I know that your land in | 
Saskatchewan is mostly good farm land, and not like areas of Ontario where 
there are definite forests areas. What is the main reason for your separation 
of these resources? , 


Hon. Mr. Nouuet: I believe it is for this reason. Our agricultural problems — 
are perhaps more severe in Saskatchewan than in any other of the provinces, — 
and in our province too there is a pretty clearly defined line between what. is 
the forestry area of the province and what is the agricultural area. We felt 
that if all of these resources were to remain in the Department of Natural — 
Resources there would be very little interest in introducing policies that would — 
help agriculture in this whole southern area and so all lands that had to do 
with agriculture were transferred to the Department of Agriculture. Our map ~ 
shows roughly the line of division between the large blocks of forest land 
and agricultural land. In the fringe area between the two there are areas which ~ 
are questionable as to whether they should go to Agriculture permanently or go — 
to Resources permanently for tree growth. And that is the function of this — 
provincial committee on land use: they can recommend that maybe a lock — 
in an agricultural area which is no covered with trees be put into the forest — 
area and similarly if there is good agricultural land in a forest area that had > 
been burned over and it would be unwise to wait'for a regrowth, the committee — 
would agree to turn that over to agriculture. We thought this division was — 
quite distinct and clear and instead of creating a conflict it has facilitated — 
forestry protection here and it has facilitated the conservation of soil and © 
water from an agricultural point of view. Agriculture has the staff, the extension ~ 
people, the water rights branch is in the Department of Agriculture and all — 
this other legislation having to do with drainage and irrigation is in t 
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_ buildings. What struck me very forcibly was the fact that here was a shelter 
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Department of Agriculture, so it looked logical that the administration of 
_ these lands should come under Agriculture. We think it could also be worked 


out on a national basis. Here it must be remembered that we are dealing with 


people. If you have an erosion problem in the north you have what is known 


as a physical problem on your hands having to do with an erosion problem 
and you can proceed to improve conditions, but if you mave a problem in an 
agricultural area because of bad farm practices you have an individual there 
~that you have to deal with. 


The CHAIRMAN: I understand that forestry in Saskatchewan is a little 
different to the forestry problems having to be met by Ontario or Quebec 
where tree farming is carried on in conjunction with agriculture. 

Hon. Mr. NOLLET: We do not have wood lots on tree farming to the same 
extent as you have here. 


Senator BRADETTE: In the press for the last few years reference has been 
made to the artificial lakes that you have created and it is said that some 


- wonderful fishing has developed. I was in Israel on two occasions and I noticed 


that farming goes with fishing on Israeli farms. I would like to know if any- 
thing is being done on that score in Saskatchewan, or in the west. 

Hon. Mr. Nouuet: No. There are a lot of dams where fish have been 
stocked, but this is mostly for sport. No commercial fishing has developed 
out of it. 

Senator CRERAR: In this second memorandum of yours, Mr. Nollet, it 
would seem that you have quite a program under way for planting of trees 
along roadways. Have you any difficulty in getting these established? 

Hon. Mr. Nouuet: No, not too much, Senator Crerar. It is not difficult 
if the land is well prepared, and we, as you notice, pay earned assistance up 
to $16 a mile and we also pay half the cost of a tree planter. 

Senator CrRERAR: How wide would that tree planting be along the roadway? 

Hon. Mr. Nouuet: Single rows, mostly along the road and as field 


shelterbelts. 


Senator CRERAR: What species do you find most successful? 


Hon. Mr. NoLuLet: Carraganas, maple, ash and so on. In planting they 
prepare the ground well, it is summerfallowed and you just drop the trees 
in from a planter and a mile can be done very quickly. Of course, subsequent 
cultivation is required. 


Senator CRERAR: The primary purpose of this is to break the force of 
the wind. 


Hon. Mr. NOLLET: Yes; also to protect the municipal roads; the windbreak 
must be back 175 feet from the road, so that the shelter belt will change or 
break the speed of the wind. 

Senator Horner: The practice now is to keep the trees well back from the 
road; in that way the farmer gets the benefit of the moisture, rather than 


having it run down the roadside; the farmer gets the benefit of the drifted 


snow on both sides of the fence. 
Hon. Mr. Nouuet: That is right. 


Senator CRERAR: As a matter of fact, you can grow trees almost anywhere 
in Saskatchewan, can you not? 


Hon. Mr. Nouuet: Yes. 
Senator BRADETTE: Not commercial trees. 
Senator ,CRERAR: Many years ago when I was with the Grain Growers’ 


company, travelling over the prairies, I was astonished to find at times a 


farmer who had a good planting of two or three acres of trees around his 
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belt of an excellent growth of heavy trees, and to cast your eye for miles 
around you would not see a shrub. ' 


If I may add, I think it was a great misfortune when we opened up — 


settlements in western Canada 70 years ago, that we did not provide for 
the planting of more trees. 

Hon. Mr. NouueT: Yes. 

Senator CRERAR: We would have modified the climate tremendously and. 
to a great extent corrected the drought conditions. 

Hon. Mr. Nouuet: Yes. The test in the Conquest area showed three 
bushels per acre more yield close to the shelter belt. The wind does drop— 
it breaks the hot winds. 

Senator CRERAR: I would say that is an excellent program. 

The CHAIRMAN: Does the Land Utilization Board still acquire land? 

Hon. Mr. NoLuet: Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN: Are there still lands being abandoned? 

Hon. Mr. Notuet: No. We are doing it a different way. No more lands 
are acquired under tax lien. They are bought to be put in community pastures. 
In some cases where the municipality wanted the land back, we gave it back. 
The Land Utilization Board does considerable by way of exchange of land. 
We needed to take another step, and set up a revolving fund, under which 
we could sell some land to a farmer and take money from this fund to buy 
land. We might even buy land for an individual who needs another quarter 
section, or lease it to him, or lease it for use in a community pasture for a 

_fodder project. 

The CHAIRMAN: That is what you are using the Land Utilization Board 
primarily for? 

Hon. Mr. Nouuet: That is right. We are also buying land. For instance, 


we may take $150,000 and buy a complete ranch, mostly for community 4 


pasture, pretty well all submarginal land. 


Senator McDoNnaLp (Kings): Would you mind telling us more about your 
community pastures? You dealt with it briefly. I think it is a splendid idea; 
they are starting in my province, but I cannot take any credit for them. My 
successor started them, and now we have two community pastures. You buy 
the land, do you? 


Hon. Mr. NoLueT: Yes. 

Senator McDonaLp (Kings): And then do you seed it? 

Hon. Mr. No.tutEt: Wherever there is re-grassing required, we do it. 
Senator McDoNna.Lp (Kings): And you charge so much to a farmer? 


Hon. Mr. Noutuet: That is right, we charge so much a head for the use of | 
the pasture. 


Senator McDonaLp (Kings): How much? 

Hon. Mr. Nouuet: $13 to $14 for cow and calf, including breeding services. 
Senator McDonaLp (Kings): For what period? 

Hon. Mr. Nouuet: For the six-month grazing period. 


Senator McDonaLp (Kings): How far away may a farmer live and still 
enjoy the privileges of community pasture? 


Hon. Mr. Notitet: They come from a long ways, some as far as 50 or 
100 miles. 


Senator McDonaLp (Kings): You don’t limit them by distance? : 
Hon. Mr. Notuet: No, we do not, but the farmer nearest and the small 


farmer get a preference—that is the purpose of a. However, we sometimes have a 
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_ the problem that before the pasture is full the big operator comes in, and it is 
ss sometimes hard to get him out. 
_ Senator McDonatp (Kings): Do you fence the pastures? 
a Hon. Mr. Nouuet: Yes. ‘ 

Senator Horner: And you limit the number of cattle that may be pastured 
in each? 

Hon. Mr. Nouuet: We hold it down to its long-term carrying capacity. 


: Senator McDonaLp (Kings): Do you keep any sheep? 


Hon. Mr. Notuet: Not many; we are very low in sheep. We had about 
half a million head during the war years, but we have dropped down to below 
300,000 head. 

Senator STAMBAUGH: Do you put them in the same pasture as the cattle? 

Hon. Mr. Nouuet: No, we put them in separate pastures at Matador; they 
must have a herder. Sheep and cattle don’t go very well together. 

So, you have the idea of it: there are about 24 million acres, about 56 
P.F.R.A. pastures with 1,600,000 acres, and 95 co-operatives. Pretty well all the 
co-operatives earned half the cost of the development of the pasture. Usually 
-what happens is we put in the money for the purpose of buying wire and 
fence posts, they put in the labour, and we offset one against the other. Similarly, 
where a co-operative group endeavours to clear land and re-seed it again to 
grass, as I mentioned, the cost is considerable—it probably runs up to $30 an 
acre. So, even though we pay half of that, they have to wait a long time for 
the return of their investment. That is why we would like to see participation 
by the senior Government. 

Senator McDonatp (Kings): How much do the animals gain in weight over 
a season—for instance, a two-year old? 

Hon. Mr. Nouuet: Three hundred pounds. 

Senator Horner: Does your charge per head include dehorning and 
vaccinating? 

Hon. Mr. No..et: It includes everything; and in most of our pastures we 
provide sires too. It has done one great thing, it has improved the quality of our 
livestock faster than any other program we have ever had. Our livestock quality . 
is now very good. 

At Regina beach there is a good example of what can be done by way of 
land utilization. A pasture was started there, and each farmer wanted a piece of 
it for himself. We said, that was not its purpose, and we went to work and seeded 

- it with alfalfa, crested wheat grass and some brome grass, fenced it and put 
corrals up. Finally we opened the pasture with 125 head. The first year we took 
—three shorthorn bulls up—and when the farmers saw these bulls that sold 
them. From 125 head we went up to 550 head, which was the carrying capacity 
of the pasture. That pasture carried 550 head, and from it was cut enough feed 
to provide for those cattle all winter. That was a pretty good demonstration 
of what can be done by putting in domestic grasses and re-claiming. 

Senator STAMBAUGH: Are you going entirely to Shorthorns? 

Hon. Mr. Nouuet: No. Herefords are favoured. The patrons expressed their 
wish for Shorthorns and Herefords. This year we went to the sales, and the 
Herefords were selling pretty good, so we bought Shorthorns at what we 
thought were bargain prices. So we said, “It is Shorthorns this year.” 

Senator McDonatp (Kings): Are Herefords regarded as, better than 
Shorthorns or Polled Angus? 

| Hon. Mr. Nouuet: Naturally I would say Polled Angus, but the beef breeds 

4 are all good. The Shorthorn is a wonderful farm animal for beef purposes; the 
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Hereford is a good range animal, and the Polled Angus i is hive a very sates 2 
animal, and no trouble with calves. = 7 
Senator STAMBAUGH: Those community pastures must be a aoe help to s 
the small farmer. Be 

Mr. HorNER: They are. ‘ 

The CHAIRMAN: Could you describe the soil formation in that Regina 
Beach area? It will give us an idea. 

Mr. Horner: I will do that very briefly. I would say it is land that was 
all farmed at one time, and land that went back to the municipality during 
the thirties for taxes. The tax liens and tax sale certificates were turned over 
to the Land Utilization Board. It is sandy land, and a considerable part of it _ : 
would move into sand dunes, I think, without too much encouragement. There 1 


is some gravel, and it has a pretty fair water table. I have forgotten just what 
the acreage is now in that pasture, but I think it is less than 4,000 acres and 
the number of head of cattle it carries is three times what it could carry 
under its original or normal grass cover. We are trying to put alfalfa into 
these pastures. We have had some trouble keeping with bloat, but it certainly 
increased the carrying capacity by a tremendous amount. 

Senator STAMBAUGH: Are you using this new type of creeping alfalfa? 

Mr. Horner: This only came out in the last two years, but we are using 
it now. 

Senator STAMBAUGH: Does it yield as much as the other? 

Mr. Horner: It will yield as much on the first cutting, but not on the a 
second cutting. ; 

Senator McDonaLp (Kings): You do not mix anything with it? 

Mr. Horner: Yes, the Regina Beach is seeded with a mixture of alfalfa, 
crested wheat and brome grass. 

Senator McDonatp (Kings): And it does not smother it out? 

Mr. Horner: Not at all. 5 

Senator Horner: Does it injure the alfalfa to take a second cut? 

Mr. Horner: Not if it is taken early enough in the season. 

Senator HornER: You have to do that to allow some growth? 

Mr. Horner: Yes, so that it can get back up before the frost. 

A SENATOR: Will late pasturing kill alfalfa. 

Mr. Horner: If you pasture it heavily too late it certainly will, although 
in sandy areas like Regina Beach and Mortlach where there is a fairly high 
water level it will not because it does get down to the water table. 

Mr. Stutt: Mr. Nollet, I wonder if you would mention something about 
your policy and program in regard to your forage bank in the way of encourag- ~ 
ing farmers to build up forage reserves for winter feed. 

Hon. Mr. Nouuet: That is one of our bigger problems. One of the things 
I am always afraid of in the province—and I was a municipal reeve in the 
thirties—is a shortage of feed, and our problem is to get the farmers to build . 
up their feed reserves in the good years, and to make them understand that — 
the bad years are coming back. 

To demonstrate what we did undertake in the way of fodder development, 
and what we got into as a provincial Government, we constantly kept before 
the farmers the desirability of doing the same thing on their individual farm — 
units. We told them they could not depend on the Government any more. — 
There were no large areas from which we could get fodder in the event of two ~— 
or three years of drought, so we told them to build up their own reserves. — 
I know there are limitations there to what a man can do. I think one of the a 
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limiting factors would be the improper protection for any fodder you might 
put up and have to carry for two or three years, because it does deteriorate 
very rapidly, as has been our experience. 

4 We are toying with the idea—and I think we mention it in the brief— 
| that some assistance could be given on an individual basis to put up some 
q kind of a roof, to put up barns, in order to give it protection. That would give 
q encouragement to the idea of building up these fodder reserves. 

> We are certain that if farmers do that, and we go more in the direction 
- of producing cattle and sheep, we can build up a pretty sound basic agricultural 
_ economy in Saskatchewan. I believe we can do all these things together. 

: It looks bad now, but last year was very dry, as you know, and again, 
we got out of the business of going out and buying hay as a provincial Govern- 
ment. What we do now is to pay transportation assistance, and we use the 
press and the radio to say to the farmers: “If you have fodder for sale list 
that fodder with us”. We pass that information around the drought areas, and 
the two farmers get together, and we pay the transportation costs. It puts the 
onus and initiative on the farmers, and we do move a lot of feed in that way. 
_. If a farmer gets a bad crop one year and has to go to Quill Lake to get feed 
to send down to Climax, then, if he has a good crop the next year he will put 
- up that extra, and we keep talking about it every year. 

5 But, if you have two dry years in a row it is pretty tough. There are 
_ financial limitations and there is the problem of labour, and it is pretty hard 


for a farmer to get two years’ supply ahead. If they get one year ahead they 
are doing very well. 


Senator McDonautp (Kings): Agricultural education is very important—at 
_ least, we think so, Mr. Minister, and I know you do too. Are you making satis- 
factory progress in that regard? 


4 Hon. Mr. Nouet: I think so. 

2 Senator McDonatp: In boys’ work, and in the agricultural college? Are 
~ more going to the agricultural college? Are you holding a lot of short courses all 
- over the province? 

¥ Mr. NOLLET: Yes, very many. 

— Senator McDonaLp (Kings): How is your attendance coming along? 

. Hon. Mr. NoLLet: At the college? 

4 Senator McDonaLp: Yes. 

a y Hon. Mr. Nouuet: At the college I think they are down a bit. 


Senator Horner: The School of Agriculture is pretty tough. 


4 Hon. Mr. NOLLeEtT: Yes, the school is down somewhat. That is a two-year 
- vocational course and the attendance there is down. Usually, in our province 
- when economic conditions get bad on the farms, attendance at the central 
_ schools, like the College and the School of Agriculture, goes down, and, simi- 
larly there has been some tapering off in the six-week vocational courses, too. 
A lot of it is being met, though, I think, by the Ag. Rep. program, and the 
_ agricultural committees. They hold an awful lot of meetings a year on farm 
' management and land use, and some of the larger units are becoming interested 
- in vocational training as well. 
"4 I think the appreciation of the agricultural scientist on the part of the 
farmers is greater now than it has ever been, and particularly in regard to farm 
management. The farmers just eat it up, and we could not begin to get enough 
- men to meet the demand. It is almost on a specialist basis, where the farm 
_ management Specialist will take each farmer and help him set up his books and 
advise him. We cannot begin to do it all with specialists so we are training the 
Ag. Reps. and we expect to use them as farm management specialists. 
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We will have one farm management specialist in Regina at the central ‘ 


office and the other four will be in different parts of the province; the north- 
west, the northeast, the southeast and the southwest. We hope to encourage 
farm management club leaders in the community and let them help carry the 


ball with respect to farm management extension under the direction of the — 


specialists. We think it is a good idea to get the farmers involved and to get 
them talking amongst themselves. 


Senator CRERAR: Mr. Chairman, this has been a very informative brief. I — 


agree that it would be great if Saskatchewan could build up a healthy and diver- 


sified agriculture. I suggest that the planting of trees in areas where you can — 


get them to grow will in 25 or 50 years pay heavy dividends. I have just one 
other comment. I frequently heard when I was in the House of Commons, and 
even in that sedate and informed body, the Senate, complaints that the farmers 
of Saskatchewan were nothing but wheat miners. I would draw to the atten- 
tion of the committee the fact that in 1958 the sale of hogs and cattle in Sas- 
katchewan amounted to $185 million, which rather dissipates the idea that 
Saskatchewan farmers are confined to growing wheat. 

The CHAIRMAN: Is there any particular area left in Saskatchewan where 
you have the small uneconomic farm problem? 

Hon. Mr. No.uet: Yes. I would refer the committee to page 13 of the main 
brief. It will give you the census figures. I would like to make the comment 
that you can never really define what an economic farm unit is. It just can’t 


be done. I don’t think we ought to ever say that it has got to be a pretty big 
unit, for it just depends on what the farmer wants out of life. If he wants a big © 


car with fins on it and running water and luxuries, well, yes, you need a lot of 


land to support that kind of income. 
Among my neighbours are very desirable types of farmers; who have 


only half sections and a good comfortable home and who have educated their 


children well. They happen to be of English and Scotch descent. I have 
watched their children grow up and move into places of distinction. So how 
do you determine what the size of a farm should be? One farmer may be a 
good operator and do everything in a meticulous and timely manner. He will 


have a yield of 20 bushels per acre. His neighbour, living on similar land; — 


may only produce five bushels an acre. Perhaps he has had his troubles in 
farm management, and so on, but there is that difference. So, if a farmer is 
satisfied to have a reasonably good home and live comfortably and doesn’t 
care for a big car, if he is satisfied to go to a movie in the little town on 
Saturday night, and if he is satisfied to drive a second-hand English car and 
is able to go fishing once in a while, well, he has a lot more peace of mind 
than I have ever had. I know that. % 


Senator CAMERON: In terms of the total economy of the province, what 


percentage of the total population is on the farms now? 

Hon. Mr. Nouuet: Actually on the farms, about 45 per cent. 

Senator CAMERON: I am you neighbour on the west, and our population 
is 40 per cent rural, and 15 per cent of that 40 per cent is living in villages; 
25 per cent are on the farms. This has an important bearing on the total 
picture in 20 years. You say 45 per cent? 


Hon. Mr. No.uet: I think 45 per cent; but I think if you took the farmers q 


living in urban centres we would go up quite a bit. Twenty per cent in the 


south or the prairie areas of the province live in urban areas, and they farm 4 


from town. In the northern area of the province it would be considerably less 
than that, 


Senator CAMERON: But that is not the figure I want. What percentage is — 
given as occupied farms, that is, the population living on the farms? Ours is = 


25 per cent net. 
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Hon, Mr. Noein ‘Well, ours would be not less than 40 per cent certainly, 
_ maybe a little more. 


Senator STAMBAUGH: easly living on the farms? 
Hon. Mr. NOLLET: Yes. 


Senator CAMERON: Because in terms of social services the disruption today 
is terrific—schools and everything else, and it has a bearing on everything 
we are discussing. 

Hon. Mr. NouuetT: The disruption is a real problem with us. We have 
- power all over the place, and we are going up to three miles now between 
: farms, and if we thin our farm population any more, goodness knows what 
would happen. I do not think we can expand much more horizontally. I 
_ think we have to look within the fence boundaries now and see what we can 
do to work these resources better; and then of course prices are a big factor, 
_ price relationships. No matter what people’s philosophies have been, our 
_ farmers in 1957, for instance,—I think we had a total farm bill of some $525 
million. Well, the total farm income was not enough to meet that bill of 
_ taxes, and power, depreciation on machinery, and so on. That money has got 
_~ to be in the hands of those farmers, come hell or high water, crop failure, or 
. what happens. I have often thought that we went about this matter very 
_ carelessly of trying to support farm income, that we have to be realistic, and 
4 if we intend to support farm income, certainly we have to pay people for 
4 what they do, for what they produce. Well, you cannot pay them for taking 
_ acreage out of production, or on an acreage basis. I think it is the wrong way 
_ to measure the amount of income to go into the hands of the farmers. I 
would say pay it out on a price basis and recognize that farms are big, some 
excessively big, and some smaller and recognize that there are crop failures 
_ that have a bearing on farm income. I think once it is paid out we ought to 
- make deductions just like with the income tax. The farmer with the heaviest 
4 volume of marketing would contribute more to a fund that could be used to 
bring about some equalization of repayment in the case of crop failure, bring- 
_ ing the farm people that same kind of organized security that is well accepted 
. in industry; and I believe we will have to do it, following those kind of 
_ principles. Then if the national Government wants to pay deficiency pay- 
ments, let us bolster the whole works. I do not think the consumers of Canada 
_ or anyone could argue against it. Now, some will say that we don’t want to 
_ help the big farmer, but we will have to have some measure of how much 
q this big farmer has to pay, something along the P.F.A.A. lines, but something 
more successful, and really charge him. If he wants to play around, let him 
play, but there is a deterrent there, and he will wake up some day and say, 
~ “I can get security on a section, so I will dispose of one of these sections”. 
There is the deterrent to this big farming business. It is the most painless and 
_ effective way. It is accepted in the income tax field. 
Senator CAMERON: This $500 million cost of production, can you tell me 
where those statistics were gathered from? 
Hon. Mr. Notuet: They are from D.B.S. figures, and I think they were 
_ gathered by one of our agricultural economists, for my purpose, because I felt 
it is our approach to the subject. I asked, ‘“‘How much income from all sources, 
cattle, wheat, grain, everything, last year?” Well, subtracting expenses I found 
out we were $125 million in the hole. 


Senator CAMERON: I think these figures would be very useful to the 
committee, Mr. Chairman. 
_, Hon. Mr. NoLLeT: We could send them to you. 
: The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, if there are no further questions the meeting 
will adjourn. 
21106-0—6 
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Senator BoucHER: Mr. Chairman, before the meeting adjourns I would like : 
to move a hearty vote of thanks to Mr. Nollet for the very comprehensive and — 
instructive brief that he has presented to our committee today. 


The CHAIRMAN: I am sure all members of the committee will agree with 
that. We thank you, Mr. Nollet. 

Before members of the committee go, I Set to mention that the Clerk 
has the complete set of reports of the Royal Commission on Agriculture and 
Rural Life in Saskatchewan, and if any senator wishes to take any of the issues 
away and read them and bring them back again, he is free to do so. They are 
in the Clerk’s office, Mr. James D. MacDonald, Room 369-E, the Senate. 


Senator CRERAR: Will it be distributed? 


The CHAIRMAN: We cannot distribute it because we only have. one copy 
of each of the 14 volumes, which are as follows: 


The Scope and Character of the Investigation. 

Mechanization and Farm Costs. 

Agricultural Credit. 

Rural Roads and Local Government. 

Land Tenure Rights and Responsibilities in Land Use in Saskatchewan. 
. Rural Education. 

. Movement of Farm People. 

. Agricultural Markets and Prices. 

. Crop Insurance. 

. The Home and Family in Rural Saskatchewan. 

. Farm Electrification. 

. service Centers. 

. Farm Income. 

. A Program of Improvement for Saskatchewan Agriculture and 
Rural Life. 


We also have on hand the 53rd annual report of the Department of Agri- — 
culture of the province of Saskatchewan for the 12 months ended March 31, 
1958. 


The committee adjourned. 
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APPENDIX “C” 


PRESENTATION TO THE é 
SENATE COMMITTEE ON LAND USE 


by the 


/SASKATCHEWAN DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
—SOIL AND WATER CONSERVATION AND LAND USE — 


_ INTRODUCTION 


a There is still room for improvement in the operation of a considerable 
- number of farms. The use of the proper implements, the timeliness of opera- 
tions, thoroughness and care in applying operations and use of fertilizer and 
"weed spray all have a bearing on yield. 

In a study of farm practices in four municipalities in the Regina Clay Area 
and five municipalities in the Weyburn area in 1951 conducted by the Domin- 
ion Economics Division, the following differences in average yields of wheat in 
_the 1950 and 1951 crops was found to be as follows: 


Consistenly low Consistently high 
yielding farms yielding farms 
HAO ATI OLIS MEME be Sad, el kiss, a casas searad 19.0 2300 
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These were good crop years when good practice yielded a maximum return. 
No one practice could be determined that made the difference, but it was 
- indicated that practices followed more consistently by high yielding farms 
_ appeared to be those that required additional expenditures such as type of 
_ machinery used, number of operations in summerfallow, weed spraying and 
_ fertilizer. 
About 25% of the farms surveyed were segregated with about half in the 

_ high yielding and half in the low yielding group. There were no sharp dis- 
9 tinctions in acreage of farm. 
, It may also be emphasized that the small farm and the low income farm is 

handicapped in attempting to increase the productive base or capitalization of 
_ the farm. Opportunities are open for expansion within many farms, without 
_ expanding acreage, or without replacing other farms. Some of the most com- 
~ mon in Saskatchewan are: 


(a) In the Park belt and Grey wooded Soil Zones the improvement of 
additional arable land within the existing farm. This may cost from 
$15 to $35 per acre, depending on the tree cover. 

(bo) In correcting flooding problems over a wide area but concentrated 
particularly in the two Park Zones. Sporadic flooding of consider- 
able acreage occurs with effects ranging from delayed seeding to 
making crop production impossible for a number of years. 

(c) Opportunities for irrigation development or spring flooding schemes 
for flood control. 

(d) Towards improved and increased livestock production with require- 

“ments for water and buildings. 

(e) Towards increased yields and production through better manage- 
ment and additional inputs of capital into the crop production 
process. 


The direct encouragement and support of this type of improvement has 
usually been" considered the responsibility of provincial agricultural depart- 
ments, except for the credit field. 
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The Department of Agriculture for Saskatchewan undertakes programs in 


all these directions with a view to assisting the too-small farm to increase its 
productive base and the existing adequate family-sized farm to maintain their 
position. These programs, as well as being aimed at the economic well being 


of farm families also have.as their objective the development, use and conserva- 


tion of the soil and water resources of the province. Soundly based, well man- — 


aged farms and fundamental to good use of the province’s resources. Con- 
versely, sub-economic units with low standards of living result in misuse and 
waste and, on occasion, destruction of the top soil and water-sheds on which 
a large part of our economy depends. 

The organization of the Saskatchewan Department of Agriculture is de- 
signed to emphasize good land use and soil and water conservation as well as 
the more traditional aspects of agricultural improvement work. : 

Administration of Crown lands, outside of forest reserves, was transferred 
to the Department in 1947. The following year, administration of water re- 
sources and The Water Rights Act was transferred to the Department. In 1949, 
the Conservation and Development Branch, staffed at present with 25 engin- 
eers and nine agrologists, was organized. 

These three developments placed the Department in a position to develop 
a fully integrated land use and water development program with the necessary 
staff and resources to give it effect. It centralized within one Provincial 
Department with resources and staff required to co-ordinate and develop pro- 
grams in conjunction with other agencies, particularly PRURAY 

The Department is at present organized into five major Branches: Agri- 
cultural Representatives (Extension), Animal Industry, Plant Industry, Lands 
Branch and the Conservation and Development Branch. 

Almost the entire potential agricultural area of Saskatchewan is settled and 
has been the subject of a soil survey. The area of the province that has been 
surveyed as to soil by the Saskatchewan Soil Survey, a co-operative arrange- 


ment between the Dominion and Provincial Departments of Agriculture and the ~ 


University, is as follows: 
Area Covered Area Mapped 


(sq. miles) (sq. miles) Acres 
Soil Survey Report No. 12.... 106,000 96,000 61,500,000 
Soil Survey Report No. 13.... 15,000 9,880 6,323,000 
RO tal cei tabn aie ae 121,000 104,880 67,823,000 


The census of 1956 showed that a total of 62,794,000 acres were in occupied 
farms. Of this, 40,506,000 acres are improved land, 19,909,000 acres of 


woodland. 
In this area of the province, approximately 17,744,000 acres are Crown 


lands, administered by the Lands Branch of the Department. 1,466,000 acres ; 


of Crown agricultural lands that are not occupied and 2,434,000 acres in com- 
munity pastures comprise the bulk of the surveyed but unoccupied acreage. 
Therefore, problems of conservation and land use are centred very largely on 
privately owned lands being used by farmers. 

There are few activities of either the Dominion or Provincial Departments 
which do not have a bearing on the problem. The provision of farm credit, 
farm management training, the 4-H Club program, livestock improvement 
policies, research, etc., etc., are all an integral part of the overall program 
designed to improve the use and handling of our land and water resources. 
Some, such as performance testing in beef cattle, have long range, others such 


as grasshopper control have immediate implications. However, in order to. 
provide some limits and to keep this report within reasonable bounds, an ~ 
attempt has been made to deal very briefly only with some direct action — 


programs. 
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Bais Extension Program 
if oe ‘Agricultural Representative Services are organized under The Agricultural 
_ Representative Act. The Act provides for District Agricultural Representatives, 
_ Agricultural Conservation and Improvement Committees in each municipality, 
and a Board in each District, as well as a Provincial Advisory Council made 
up of representatives from the University’s College of Agriculture, Federal 
:. and Provincial Governments and farm organizations. 
: There are now 37 Agricultural Representatives and six assistants plus one 
_ to cover the area north of farm settlement. The average district consists of 
_hine municipalities and 2,800 farms. Five Farm Management Specialists and 
one Farm Mechanics Specialist service the requirements of the Ag. Rep. in 
these fields. Under the Cooperative Agricultural Extension Program, specialist 
_ services are available from the University and Federal Department. 
Agricultural Conservation and Improvement Committees are made up of 
- farmers appointed and paid by the rural municipality or local improvement 
, district. The committees assist the municipal unit and the agricultural repre- 
4 sentative in planning and carrying out conservation and improvement on a 
4 municipal basis. In 1958, 297 committees of 2,127 members held 633 meetings 
_in conducting programs. 
- District Boards are made up of one representative appointed by each 
- municipality in an Ag. Rep. District, together with half this number appointed 
as members at large. In 1958, there were 58 board meetings held to plan 
and co-ordinate conservation and improvement programs. 
With the participation of local government through Agricultural Com- 
_ mittees and District Boards, the Ag. Rep. Branch is responsible for develop- 
ment of the Extension Program. Policies of the other four departmental 
branches and of the Bena Department promoted through the Agricultural 
Representative. 
With the help of the “Ag. Rep.”, agricultural committees have carried out 
_ 135 completed Land Use Surveys of their Municipality. Nine more are 
- underway. These are used in Committee and farmer meetings. Last year, 
~ about 390 meetings were held on strictly land use and conservation topics. 
- In the last six years, 980 demonstrations of forage crops for pasture and hay 
_ have been established with a total acreage of 12,050. 
a’ -A special program started in 1957-58 is attempting to offer Farm Manage- 
- ment advice to farmers and to encourage them to study their business. There 
_ will shortly be on staff five farm management specialists, and in addition, 
_ Agricultural Representatives are being given courses in extension work in 
- farm management. Last year, 23 Farm Management Clubs, with about 350 
- members keeping detailed accounts, were in operation. It is expected that in 
- 1958-59 about 75 clubs will be in operation, with about 1,200 members. 
2 It is thought that this fundamental approach through extension methods 
_ will, if the program can be extended satisfactorily, be of major assistance to 
small farms in identifying their position and possible way of improving it, 
as well as to well established family size farms in improving their operations 
_ and management. 
‘@i Some of the fundamental problems of land use and soil conservation in 
_ Saskatchewan arise from the emphasis on grain production. Hazards of crop 
_ failure, hay shortages and lack of water have made many farmers cautious of 
depending on livestock. Liquidation of herds has taken place periodically 
during drought periods such as 1920, 1937 and 1949. Many of the programs 
of the Saskatchewan and Federal Departments are directed towards improving 
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these conditions and encouraging farmers to undertake a group approach to 
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solving their problems. Examples of Provincial programs are: . 


(a) 


(b) 
(c) 


(d) 
(e) 


(f 


~— 


(g) 


(iv) The cost of grass seed for seeding roadsides and ditch banks a 


The Provincial Forage Crop Program is directed toward increasing 
the use of alfalfa in mixtures for feed and soil conservation. It is 
furthered through demonstrations and the extension program, plus 
subsidized forage seed sales to farmers on a per-acre basis. 

Over 43,000 orders have been received since the program started in 
1947. Almost 7 million pounds of seed have been distributed to sow 
about 820,000 acres. In the last six years, 900 demonstrations have 
been established. Seed is sold as mixtures to farmers in spring and 
fall programs on an acreage basis at carload cost prices. 


Provincial fodder reserves have been maintained since 1948 at four 
locations with about 11,000 tons of hay in store in 1958. 


When there is a poor hay crop due to drought, emergency fodder 
policies are introduced early in July, but usually remain in effect 
only until November Ist to encourage early action. They provide 
for shared costs with farmers on movement of haying equipment and 
for transportation of hay, and feed grain, if required. Costs of these 
programs vary with the extent of the problem. They have ranged 
from the 1937 problem of moving from 1,200 to 1,800 carloads of 
hay and feed grain per week costing $10,880,000 for winter feed, 
to the 1949 program costing $138,000 to the 1958-59 program of 
about $375,000, shared with the Federal Government. 


Assistance in development: of community pastures, fodder produc- — 
tion projects and irrigation. 

Grasshopper control program. Cost varies according to infestation © 
and type of program. In 1949, the province spent $1,153,000 on 
grasshopper control, of which $443,000 was recovered from sales to — 
farmers. In recent programs net cost to the Government has been 
substantially reduced by sale of poison sprays, but heavy risks in 
stock piling are involved. About $1,000,000 worth of chemicals 
have been bought and are in store for the 1959 campaign. 


Activities of the Animal Industry Branch directed towards encourag- 
ing and promoting better and more profitable livestock production. — 


To give encouragement to various programs, the Saskatchewan 
Department of Agriculture offers to pay as Earned Assistance 50% 
of the cost of specific types of projects. Generally speaking, the 
assistance is available to municipalities, Conservation Areas and 
Co-operatives, and includes: 

(i) Up to $125.00 per dam or dugout north of the P.F.R.A. area. 
In 1958, assistance was paid on 201 dams and dugouts. 

(ii) Fifty per cent of the expenditure made to control and eradicate 
Leafy Spurge, Russian Knapweed, Hoary Cress, Toadflax and ~ 
Bladder Campion. Eradication of these weeds prevents the 
additional cultivation expense and pulverization of soil neces- 
sary in farming with them. 

(iii) Half the cost of high and low pressure sprayer equipment with | 
attachments for spraying shelterbelts, weeds, brush, livestock | 
and plant insects. One hundred and sixty machines have been 
purchased to date. 
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to grass for weed and erosion control. In 1958, 901 miles of — 
road and ditch were seeded to grass. = 
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(v) One-half the cost of filling of seed and seeding operations in 
filling and shaping gullies, and half the cost of seed for grassing 
waterways. Twenty-eight projects were completed in 1957-58. 

(vi) Organized groups of farmers receive assistance for erosion con- 
trol, water control and soil improvement programs. In an area 
south-east of Prince Albert, five watershed co-operatives are 
active in areas occupied by 200 farmers and including 120,000 
acres, with a membership of 75 farmers, and three more are 
organizing. In this area, subject to severe water erosion, about 
72 miles of channel improvement and gully stabilization has 
been completed. Trash cover is now well maintained on 20,000 
acres, strip cropping on 9,000 acres, and 1,575 acres have been 
seeded to clover and grass legume mixtures. Ten other small 
watershed areas are being studied for future development of 
this type. 

(vii) Assistance is paid for tree planting in field and roadside shelter- 

. belts at $16.00 per mile per year for three consecutive years. 

} Payment in the second and third year requires weed control 

and gaps filled in. 941 miles of trees have been planted under 
this program. Half the cost of tree planting machines is offered 
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to municipalities and 43 machines have been purchased. 
(viii) Fifty per cent of the cost of developing community pastures 
and forage projects (described in more detail below). 


The Conservation and Development Branch was organized in 1949. Present 

_ staff include 25 Civil Engineers and 9 Agrologists. In addition to administra- 

tion of surface water and allocation of water rights under The Water Rights 

a _ Act, this Branch serves as the construction and building arm of the Department. 

4 The Branch administers legislation having to do with water allocation, irriga- 
tion, drainage and flood control and reclamation. 


i Under The Water Power Act, the property in and the right to use all 
provincial water powers are vested in the Crown. Sites may be disposed of 
. by permit license or lease. The Act reserves to the Crown the right to deter- 
' mine the water which may be made available and utilized under an authoriza- 


tion for the development of water power. 


Under The Water Rights Act, ownership of all surface water is vested in 
the Crown. This Act recognizes the competition for surface water for bene- 
ficial use and governs the allocation of such water. 


j The purpose of The Water Rights Act is to conserve for the common 
good a varying, limited and often unpredictable, water supply and to insure 
‘within the boundaries of scattered areas ranging from arid to semi-humid 
equal treatment to all according to the priorities and beneficial use of the water. 
In 1958, there were 1,500 inspections made of licensed projects for the purpose 
_ of assuring beneficial use and of assisting owners in their management and 
maintenance. 
Under The Water Users Act and The Irrigation Districts Act, farmers who 
- control irrigable land may organize for the construction, operation and main- 
: _ tenance of irrigation systems, land preparation and use of water. The Province 
_ builds the secondary works bringing water to each parcel of irrigable land, 
_ assists in some levelling and provides engineering services. The farmers build 
_ farm supply ditches, improve their land and are responsible, with some finan- 
_ cial assistance, for maintenance. 
z The extent to which the main purposes of the water conservation Acts 
set out above have been achieved has been influenced by the drought and 
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depression of the 1930’s.. Recovery was ot well advanced before the advent 
of World War II. Consequently, work under this legislation in question did 
not take on much significance until about 1948. 


The primary and main purpose of irrigation development to date has been — 


forage production. Since 1948, “larger” irrigation projects have been ~ 


developed, totalling 15,000 acres of irrigable land. Secondary irrigation canals 


and field ditches totalling 260 miles in length have been constructed. The 


cost of this program has been about $1,671,589, not including the cost of water 
storage developed by P.F.R.A. 


The Conservation and Development Act enables legally organized groups 
of farmers, local governments or the Province to construct and operate any ~ 
works necessary to conserve or develop land or water resources. Lands bene- ~ 
fitted are liable to pay capital and maintenance costs. f 


The Department assists farmers through a Conservation and Development 
Area Authority by a fifty per cent contribution towards cost of constructing 
approved flood control works and pays up to 33% of the cost of operation and 
maintenance. In addition, when Area Authority debentures cannot be sold 
locally, the Government may purchase a percentage of them. Reconnaissance 
and preliminary engineering surveys are carried out free of charge. © 

The period between 1951 and 1957 was, on the average, well above normal 
in precipitation, resulting in surface flooding problems that damaged more 
developed farm land than any previous wet period. About 500 problem areas 
have been identified and over half of these investigated for feasibility of flood | 
control measures. About 100 projects have been developed by building flood 
control works which include the construction of about 800 miles of ditches 
to convey surplus water to natural outlets. Total cost of this flood control — 
program has been about five million dollars. 2 


3. LAND RECLAMATION AND CROWN LANDS 


In 1947, agricultural Crown lands were transferred to the Department 
of Agriculture from the Department of Natural Resources, and the Lands 
Branch, staff of which now includes 30 agrologists, was established. 

In 1951, a Co-ordinating Committee was established between the Depart- 
ments of Natural Resources and Agriculture. Functions of the Co-ordinating 
Committee are to examine agreed upon areas and recommend to the Ministers 


of the two Departments as to the best use of such areas. Other problems of 


joint concern such as fire control on the forest fringe are also discussed. Since 
its establishment, 66,390 acres have been withdrawn from forests for agri- — 
cultural use and 353,300 acres have been transferred from agricultural lands 
and added to the Provincial Forest. 
Since the 1930’s, sale of provincial lands has not been widely practised 
with long-term leases being the usual form of disposition. Before a long- 
term lease is issued the lands are classified for use—cultivation, hay, grazing, 
reclamation, special rotation, etc. The lease provides for improvement measures 
according to the type of use involved. Lands are leased for grazing at a rental 
depending on the estimated carrying capacity and the price of beef. Cultivation 4 
leases call for from 1/16 to 1/9 share of crop, depending upon the soil rating. 
Allocations are made with the view to increasing the size of sub-economic — 
farms. 


Over nine million acres of provincial lands are administered. Grazing ~ 


and hay leases and permits account for over 54 millions acres and over 800,000 © 
acres are included in cultivation leases and permits. At the present time about 3 
87,000 acres are being held for use in pending land utilization projects. 
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i A program aimed at increasing the productive potential of the province: 


a assisting in the establishment of economic farm units and the establishment of 
_ veterans was begun in 1947. 


There were 3,679 parcels of Crown land added to existing farms through 


b 33-year leases and 2,110 new farms, of which 1,844 were veterans, were 


established. An initial acreage was broken on new farms and in 1952 a program 
was commenced under which lessees of Crown lands could receive cash pay- 
ments for the cost of improving them. The program authorizes costs of from 
$12.50 to $30.00 per acre for a maximum of 40-50 acres per lease annually until 
400 acres are under cultivation on the farm. Cash payments made in the 1957-58 
fiscal year amounted to over $700,000. About $5,200,000 has been spent in 


cash payments to lessees for clearing and breaking Crown land, plus about 


__ $1,800,000 worth of crop share rentals that the lessee retained as payment for 


clearing and breaking. 
Under the Land Utilization Act, a Land Utilization Board acquires low 
productivity lands that have been abandoned or improperly used principally 


. through assignment by municipalities of tax liens or tax sale certificates. The 


Board has acquired over one million acres of land since its organization, and 


_ over 625,000 acres have been included in community pastures. 


Since 1950, the Board has received very few tax liens from municipalties, 
However, the acquisition of sub-marginal land is continuing under a purchase 
program with an annual expenditure varying from $100-$200,000. 

Examples of the accomplishments of the Land Utilization Board and the C. 
& D. Branch are in the Meyronne, Mortlach, Regina Beach and Squaw Creek 
Projects. These areas of light sandy land were at one time fully settled 


and farmed. Abandonments occurred in the early twenties, followed by 


re-settlement and re-abandonment in the thirties. Title to about 40,000 acres 
was secured by the Board in these four projects. Over 17,000 acres were 
reclaimed and seeded to grass-alfalfa-mixtures. The areas are now under 


_ permanent use, some as community hay production projects and some as com- 
munity grazing. In this reclamation work, a total of 49,000 acres have been 


-_rebroken and 67,000 acres seeded to perennial forage crops in the last ten 


a ——— 


years. 


Problems of sub-marginal lands are by no means confined to the Southern 


- part of the Province. In recent years, much of the work of the Board has been 


in Northern Saskatchewan and several settlements, established during the 
thirties, have been moved through land purchase or allocation of other Crown 


- land and the area concerned devoted to pasture use or returned to forestry. 


The activities of The Land Utilization Board provided P.F.R.A. with the 


lands required for a large program of community pasture construction during 
_the late thirties. In recent years, this program has continued and Crown lands, 


L.U.B. lands, and purchased deeded lands have been made available for P.F.R.A., 
Provincial, Co-operative and Municipal pastures. 

Municipalities and Co-operatives are offered financial assistance in pasture 
construction up to 50% of the cost of fencing, corrals, water development and 


 jand improvement. During the last ten years, the Department has paid out 


almost $350,000 to Co-operative Grazing Associations. 
The total pasture program and progress during the last ten years is as 


shown below: 


1948 1958 
Type of Pasture No. acres No. acres 
TED Ss Ogee A 43 1,260,000 56 1,600,000 
BeO-Operative, c.f le. 16 108,700 95 472,030 
RPEFOVINC Aerie ei 3 153,500 20 354,000 
BeMunicipal 6.0... 330. 6 25,000 7 27,500 


i 


ee totals... ace... 68 1,547,200 178 2,453,530 
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The 1958 acreage provides pasture y Zpatit 16 acres per cow, summer _ 
grazing, for over 150,000 cattle. oe 

During the past three years, the Government has given special attention ~ 
to pasture needs in Northern Saskatchewan. The lack of grazing facilities and 
large numbers of small farms, the high capital cost of clearing grazing lands and 
the need for more improved livestock are the basie reasons for this development. 
The Province will operate Northern pastures next summer at Erwood, Bert- 
well, Chagoness (R.M. 398), Donlands, Bapaume and Hatherleigh. Work isnow _ 
in progress at Beacon Hill and three or four additional pastures will be pre- | 
pared for development within the next two years. These all involve expensive — 
land improvement in clearing, breaking and reseeding. 


PROBLEM AREAS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


In 1950, the Agricultural Institute of Canada outlined a Suggested National 
Policy on Soil and Water Conservation and Land Use. This policy recom- 
mended a national policy of soil and water conservation and land use for 
Canada with a national council and a Dominion co-ordinator. It also recom- 
mended that custodianship of land and water resources available for agricul- 
tural purposes be the responsibility of the Department of Agriculture in the 
province concerned. 


Saskatchewan is rather proud of the fact that these recommendations 
have been met insofar as the province is concerned. It is noteworthy that 
both Alberta and Manitoba are taking considerable steps in this direction. 

It may be pointed out that in P.F.R.A. and M.M.R.A. organization now 
exists that would permit the implementing of these recommendations. One of 
the real needs of Canada at this time is a national policy in soil and water 
conservation and land use under which provinces could be assisted with prob- 
lems peculiar to their agriculture. a 


1. Water Conservation, Flood Control and Drainage. 


Under The Drainage Policy of the Provincial Government, Conservation 
Areas may be assisted to the extent of 50% of the cost of construction of a 
flood control and drainage projects and 334% of costs of maintenance and — 
operation of such projects. 

This policy was announced in 1957. While many Conservation Areas — 
have organized and preliminary engineering plans have been drawn on about 
60 projects, only five have proceeded with development. Flooding has generally 
been sporadic and, especially under present economic conditions farmers have 
been unwilling to accept the responsibility involved. 

During settlement of the province, lands were settled and patents issued 
in areas where drainage was not satisfactory and also on areas that should have 
been reserved for water storage and flood control during wet cycles. The need 
of correctional work is indicated by the fact that during 1956 and 1957 the 
Department spent over $21 million constructing flood control projects in the 
settled area of the province. 

Direct drainage or direct channelling of flood waters to correct flooding 
problems, while usually the cheapest and easiest is often not the best method 
of solving these problems. Construction of reservoirs, purchase of land sub- 
ject to flooding and for reservoirs, land treatment and major channel improve- 
ment is desirable if the best use is to be made of our water and land resources. — 
Alternative uses of land and water ranging from forage production to wild © 
life and recreation should be a considered part of a conservation program. It — 
is not satisfactory to permit farm families to be forced off land during wet — 
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years, only to have it re-settled in the next dry period, nor is it in the long- 
_ time interests of the Province and Dominion to apply the direct solution of 
_ drainage and flood control canals that will carry large volumes of water by the 
_ shortest route into already overtaxed main channels and reservoirs. 
err: Comprehensive integrated treatment on a watershed basis, however, is 
_ expensive and requires planning and time for implementation. It is con- 
sidered that a national conservation policy that would make funds available 
to provinces for this type of development, on an earned assistance basis, 
is necessary if a program of this type is to be undertaken and maintained. 


ore oe eS, 


- 2. Water Requirements for Domestic and Stock Watering Purposes. 


* 


i eee 


There are many areas in Saskatchewan where ground water supplies are 
unavailable. Lack of water supply has kept livestock off many farms. In dry 
years failure of water supplies in pastures is often an even more acute problem 
_ than lack of grass. 
The farm project water development program of P.F.R.A. has been a basic 

> part of a conservation program. Unfortunately, the northern area of the 
province, where livestock may be even a more important part of a farm con- 
servation program than in the south, was excluded. During the last few years, 
q the province has offered assistance on about the same basis as P.F.R.A. north 
_ of the boundary. In 1958, the first dry year since the policy was announced, 
and the first year when some lags in construction work left machinery 
available, 201 dugouts were built, indicating the need. 
To date, P.F.R.A. has assisted in construction of 30,109 dugouts and 4,351 
stock watering dams. 
. The recent increase in P.F.R.A. assistance was needed and is most welcome. 
3 Research on methods of reducing seepage and evaporation from dugouts 
and small reservoirs is required. If a livestock business, depending on water 
_ from surface runoff, is to be reasonably secure, it is necessary that reserves be 
_ provided. The possibility of assistance in well drilling should be fully explored. 
_ The assistance now offered is most helpful and there is a real need for its 
expansion and extension over the whole province. 


. 


oe ee 


3. Municipal Water Supplies. 


Much has been said and written about the changing rural scene in 
’ Saskatchewan. One of the important trends is the development of more larger 
— 5 c Q 5 

: centres with populations of from 500 upwards, where concentrations of service 
9 facilities serve a greater area. 

i. As populations at such centres increase from the 150 to 300 level of 20 
years ago, requirements of public health, the introduction of power and aspira- 
a tions towards higher living standards result in the installation of water and 
* sewage systems. One of the important effects of such installations is that 
© per capita water requirements are increased at least three to four times. 

- 


There are in the province today many such communities, where normal 
growth will result in acute water shortages. Many others are facing serious 
difficulties if dry weather should persist for two or three years. The economy of 
these communities is dependent on the agricultural industry surrounding them. 
The installation of the water and sewage system often strains their financial 
abilities to the limit. With few exceptions they are not in a financial position 
to undertake the water development necessary to develop assured supplies. 

A comprehensive reconnaissance survey of the problem has been under- 
taken by the Saskatchewan Research Council through three engineering firms. 
In the past, P.F.R.A. have constructed water storages for municipal use. This 
assistance has been most welcome and has helped many communities. 


¥ 
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It is considered essential that some accepted policy be developed under 
which governments could assist with provision of water on these projects. — 
Such a policy would fit in with and should be a part of the national policy — 
recommended for Water Conservation, Flood Control and Drainage. 


4. Irrigation Projects. 


This is mentioned merely to point up what is considered to be an important 


principle in water conservation and development projects. Under P.C. 2298, 4 


and various individual agreements with provinces, the Federal Government has 
undertaken to construct water reservoirs and “main canals” and the province 
has undertaken to build secondary reservoirs and distribution systems, assist 


farmers in developing their lands, etc., as required to utilize the waters 4 


conserved. 


In similar fashion, the Saskatchewan Government undertook to develop 
main outlets under the Emergency Flood Control Policy of 1956 with local 
' government required to develop laterals, etc. 


It is considered that this piecemeal approach is unsatisfactory in a water — 
conservation and development program for the following reasons: 
(1) Uncertainties and differences of opinion regarding definition of works 
with the result being different interpretations and different applica- 
tion of policy on different projects. 


(2) It results in the proportion of costs assumed by the different levels 


of government varying widely between different projects. 


(3) It results in a piecemeal approach to the studies made with regard | ‘ 


to the project with the agencies concerned often conducting separate 
studies from different points of view on the same project. 

(4) It may mean that as a result of local economic or financial problems, a 
project may never be fully developed. 

(5) Public pressures for a main work by a senior government may be 
such that a junior government, provincial or municipal, may be com- 
paratively helpless in presenting the problems involved in its own 
participation. 


For these reasons, it is considered that in a national policy, it is essential 
that the completed project should be the basis of study and of assistance. 


5. Removal of “Sub Marginal’ Lands From Cultivation. 


There still are substantial acreages of land under cultivation where low 
yields or a combination of low yield and susceptibility to erosion would justify 
a “Sub Marginal” classification. / 

As noted above the Department is spending between $100,000 and $200,000 


per year to buy such land, which is then regrassed and usually devoted to 
community pasture use. 


This program could be expanded substantially if financial assistance were “a 


available. 


6. Tree Planting, 


One of the best conservation activities of the Federal Government has been a 
maintenance of a supply of trees from the Indian Head and Sutherland Forestry 


Farms. This work was extended in 1937 to pilot field shelterbelt plantings at — 
Conquest and Aneroid in Saskatchewan and at Lyleton in Manitoba. ‘ 

The Saskatchewan Government has extended this program further by — 
payment of assistance on shelterbelt plantings and planters as outlined else- — 
where. 
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It is considered that tree planting should be given further encouragement 
_ in the settled or agricultural area of the province. The $16.00 assistance per 
_ mile offered by the Provincial Government could well be matched by a Federal 
contribution and the term of years for which it is payable extended for the 
_ purpose of securing better maintenance. 
a Assistance towards solid plantings, particularly of evergreens on a commu- 
7 nity basis, that would contribute towards the cost of acquiring land and main- 


s ure welcomed by 


_ tenance during establishment would be a conservation meas 
many communities. 


7. Community Pastures in the Wooded Area. 


Most soils in the wooded area of the province urgently need a rotation 
system of farming in order to reduce soil erosion losses and improve fertility. 
_ However, economic pressures on the small farms typical of such areas are such 
_ that they are unable to devote arable cultivated land to pasture use, at least 

not enough to provide an economic livestock unit. 

» As distinct from the prairie areas, non-arable and non-cultivated land is 
covered with poplar growth and quite unsuitable for pasture in its native 

condition. The costs of clearing and land improvement are usually of the order 
of $15-$35 per acre and quite beyond the abilities of most of the farmers of the 
area to finance. 

The Province has, within the last two years, embarked on a considerable 
program of pasture development in Northern Saskatchewan, involving an 
annual expenditure of from $300,000 to $500,000, in addition to Earned assist- 
ance, annually. Within a year, six Provincial Community pastures will be in 
operation in the wooded area of the province North of the P.F.R.A. boundary. 
It is considered that this will provide small farmers in the area surrounding 
these pastures wtih an opportunity of expanding their business through cattle 

and sheep production and give them a profitable use of hay grown in rotations 
on their arable land. - 

_. There is room and need for a very large expansion of this activity. By 
maintaining proper relationships and an integrated program such a develop- 
ment should contribute to game and wild life management and timber produc- 
tion as well as through cattle and sheep production to the economy of the small 
-farms of the area. Federal assistance, either through extension of P.F.R.A.’s 
_ present pasture program or through Earned Assistance grants is needed. 


8. Fodder Reserves and Forage Production. 


Shortage of fodder in drought years, as well as shortage of water, has been 
_ a recurring problem to the livestock producer as well as to the Government in 
Saskatchewan. The drought of the early twenties, of 1937 and of 1949, all 
resulted in a greater or lesser marketing of breeding stock. This problem, 
because of the close association of livestock production and conservation and 
its special significance to the smaller farm is an important one. 

Through the years the Depratment of Agriculture has tried to meet the 

problem in various ways. Assistance on transportation of hay in dry years, 
_ major emphasis and assistance in the seeding of forage crops, an intensive 
_ extension program on keeping feed reserves have all been used and are still 
_ being used but the major problem still remains. 

Such measures as recognition of forage seeded acreage in grain delivery 
quotas, over-delivery privileges for purchase of forage seed have been helpful. 
However, it appears that perhaps other approaches should be tried, such 
_ as financial assistance to encourage the devotion of arable land to forage produc- 
‘tion, and assistance towards the construction of hay shelters. Both measures 
could result in substantial expenditures and, in the former especially, in con- 
‘siderable administrative problems. 
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ORDER OF REFERENCE 


Extract from the Minutes of the Proceedings of the Senate. 
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TUESDAY, February 17, 1959. 


: “The Honourable Senator Aseltine moved, seconded by the Honourable 
Senator Macdonald, P.C.— 


e That a Special Committee of the Senate be appointed to consider and 
report on land use in Canada and what should be done to ensure that our land 
“resources are most effectively utilized for the benefit of the Canadian economy 
-and the Canadian people and, in particular, to increase both agricultural pro- 
duction and the incomes of those engaged in it; 
g That the Committee be composed of the Honourable Senators Barbour, 
Basha, Bois, Boucher, Bradette, Buchanan, Cameron, Crerar, Emerson, Glad- 
_stone, Golding, Higgins, Horner, Inman, Leger, Leonard, MacDonald, McDonald 
McGrand, Methot, Molson, Pearson, Power, Smith (Kamloops), Stambaugh, 
Taylor (Norfolk), Taylor (Westmorland), Turgeon, Vaillancourt, Wall and 
White. 


? 


That the Committee have power to engage the services of such counsel and 
technical and clerical personnel as may be necessary for the purpose of the 
inquiry : 


4 _ That the Committee have power to send for persons, papers and records, 
to sit during sittings and adjournments of the Senate, and to report from time 
to time; 

That the evidence taken on the subject during the three preceding sessions 
be referred to the Committee. 


f After debate, and— 
The question being put on the motion, it was— 
Resolved in the affirmative.” 


J. F, MacNEILL, 
Clerk of the Senate. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


WEDNESDAY, May 20, 1959. 


Pursuant to adjournment and notice the Special Committee of the Senate 
on Land Use in Canada met this day at 8.00 P.M. 


Present: The Honourable Senators Pearson; Chairman; Basha, Bois, Golding, 
Inman, Leonard, MacDonald, McGrand, Taylor (Westmorland) and Vaillan- 


ecourt. 10. 


In attendance: The official reporters of the Senate. 


The Committee proceeded to the further consideration of the Order of 
Reference of Tuesday, February 17, 1959. 


The following witnesses from La Coopérative Fédérée de Québec, were 
heard: — 


Messrs. Adélard Bellemare, President, Omer Deslauriers, Vice president, 
Raynald Ferron, General Manager and Dr. Roger Perreault, Economist. 


At 9.45 P.M. the Committee adjourned until tomorrow, Thursday, May 20; 


1959, at 10.30 A.M. 


THURSDAY, May 21, 1959. 
At 10.30 A.M. the Committee resumed. 


Present: The Honourable Senators:—Pearson, Chairman; Barbour, Basha, 


‘ Bois, Boucher, Bradette, Crerar, Higgins, Horner, Inman, MacDonald, McGrand, 


Stambaugh, Taylor (Westmorland), Turgeon and Wall. 16. 
The Honourable L. C. Halmrast, Minister of Agriculture, Edmonton, Alberta, 


was heard. 


At 12.30 P.M. the Committee adjourned until Wednesday, May 27, 1959, at 


8.00 P.M. 


m 


Attest. 


James D. MacDonald, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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THE SENATE 
SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON LAND USE IN CANADA 


EVIDENCE 


Ottawa, WEDNESDAY, May 20, 1959. 


The Special Committee on land use in Canada met this day at 8 p.m. 
Senator Arthur M. Pearson in the Chair. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we have a quorum and so I will call the meeting 


_to order. We have with us this evening a delegation from La Coopérative 


Fédérée de Québec. I would ask Mr. Raynald Ferron, the General Manager, 


_ to introduce the other members of the delegation. 


Mr. Ferron: Mr. Chairman and honourable senators, before I give a resume 


_ of the brief that is being submitted by La Coopérative Fédérée de Québec may 


I take this opportunity to introduce to you the other members of our delegation? 
First we have Mr. Adélard Bellemare, President of La Coopérative Fédérée de 
Québec and of the Executive Committee. He is also President of his local co-op. 


_ Incidentally, he is a good farmer. Next we have Mr. Omer Deslauriers, Vice- 


President of the Cooperative, who is also Vice-President of the Executive. He 


_ too is President of his local co-op at Granby and is a good farmer. The third 


member is Dr. Roger Perreault, our economist. He is in charge of the Economics 
Division of La Coopérative Fédérée de Québec. Finally there is myself, Raynald 
Ferron, General Manager. 

Honourable senators, since our President, Mr. Bellemare, is not familiar 
with the English language, with your permission he will ask the privilege to 


_ say a few words in French after which I shall proceed with the reading of the 


brief. 
The CHAIRMAN: Thank you very much. 


Mr. BELLEMARE: 
MEMOIRE DE LA COOPERATIVE FEDEREE DE QUEBEC AU 


COMITE SPECIAL D’ENQUETE SUR L’UTILISATION 
DES TERRES AU CANADA? 


| Introduction: 


La Coopérative Fédérée de Québec (La Fédérée) exprime au Comité 
Spécial d’Enquéte sur l’Utilisation des Terres au Canada ses plus vifs remer- 
ciements de l’occasion qu’il lui donne de présenter son point de vue sur la 
meilleure utilisation possible des terres dans la province de Québec. Elle 


_. tient pour assuré qu’en recueillant les opinions, points de vue et renseigne- 


ments de divers groupements ou spécialistes intéressés au développement de 


- lagriculture et en suggérant les meilleurs moyens a prendre pour assurer une 


utilisation rationnelle des terres au pays, le Comité rendra des services inappré- 
ciables a l’agriculture de la province de Québec et a celle du Canada tout entier. 

La Fédérée souscrit aux termes d’instruction dont est chargé le Comité 
Spécial d’Enquéte, a savoir “L’utilisation des sols au Canada et les moyens a 
prendre pour assurer le meilleur emploi possible de nos terres au profit de 


1Dans la préparation de ce mémoire, nous avons puisé aux rapports généraux des Commis- 
sions Tremblay, Héon, Gordon et aux travaux de la Fédération Canadienne de l’Agriculture et 
A ceux de la Corporation des Agronomes de la Province de Québec. 
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la nation et de l’économie canadiennes et, en particulier, en vue d’accroitre tant 
notre production agricole que les revenus de ceux qui y participent”. Elle 
reconnait le bien fondé de politiques 4 long terme d’utilisation rationnelle des 0 


terres en vue d’accroitre la productivite des sols. Cependant, on ne devra pas 4 


perdre de vue qu’il-faudra, en méme temps, rationaliser nos productions a 
végétales et animales, c’est-a-dire, les rendre plus adéquates aux besoins des _ 
marchés national et international. La Fédérée estime que pour réaliser le B 
meilleur emploi possible des terres, il‘importe d’abord de relever la situation | 
économique des cultivateurs de facon a rendre les fermes rentables. i 
Au cours de la présentation de notre mémoire, nous nous appuierons sur lee 4 
prémisses suivantes: * 


1. Les richesses agricoles du Québec doivent étre utilisées le plus efficace- a 
ment possible, de fagon a ce qu’elles fournissent leur apport maximum au. 


revenu national et que les cultivateurs améliorent leur situation économique et 
recoivent leur juste part du développement économique; 
2. Les politiques spécifiques destinées 4 assurer le meilleur emploi possible 
de nos terres viendront s’ajouter A des politiques générales; 
_ 3. Le principal objet de ces politiques générales est de permettre aux 
bonnes fermes de demeurer rentables et de rendre rentables celles qui sont 
dans les conditions de le devenir. Les cultivateurs auront ainsi les outils 


économiques nécessaires pour appliquer les politiques spécifiques destinées a — 


assurer un emploi rationnel du sol; 

4. Les politiques générales et spécifiques devront permettre au plus grand 
nombre possible de cultivateurs de conserver la propriété et la maitrise de leurs 
fermes; 

5. Les politiques spécifiques devront tenir compte dans leur application 
des caractéristiques agraires et économiques distinctives des principales régions 
naturelles de la province; : 

6. Dans l’application des politiques d’utilisation des terres, on devra tenir 
compte des développements et des répercussions de l’intégration ainsi que des 
problemes de marché. : 


I now call upon Mr. Ferron to present the brief. 


Mr. Ferron: Mr. Chairman and senators, I now read the text of the a 
brief in English: 


BRIEF OF LA COOPERATIVE FEDERE DE QUEBEC TO THE SPECIAL 
COMMITTEE ON LAND USE IN CANADA2 


Introduction 


La Coopérative Fédérée de Québec (the ‘‘Fédérée”) wishes to thank the 
special Inquiry Committee on Land Use in Canada most sincerely for the ~ 
opportunity which it is being afforded to present its view-point on the best 
possible utilization of lands in the Province of Quebec. It is convinced that 
by gathering opinions, view-points and information from various groups or 
specialists interested in fostering the development of agriculture and in sug- | 
gesting the best means and ways to be taken to provide a rational utilization 
of lands in the country, the Committee will render a tremendous service to 
the agriculture of the Province of Quebec and to that of the whole of Canada. ‘a 

The ‘“Fédérée” endorses the goal which has been set for the Special 


Committee, that is to say: “. .. what should be done to ensure that our land ~ 
resources are more effectively utilized for the benefit of the Canadian economy q 


2In the preparation of this brief, use has been made of information available in published 4 
reports of the Tremblay, Héon, and Gordon Commissions and in several briefs of the Canadian © 
Federation of Agriculture and the ‘Corporation des Agronomes de la Province de Québec’. 
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and the Canadian people and, in particular, to increase both agricultural 
production and the income of those engaged in it”. It recognizes the necessity 


of long term policies for the rational utilization of lands with a view to increase 


soil productivity. However, in the meantime, sight must not be lost of the 
necessity of rationalizing our plant and animal productions, that is to say, of 
making them more adequate to the needs of the national and international 
markets. The “Fédérée” believes that to obtain the best possible use of lands, 
it is essential that the economic situation of the farmers be improved so as 
to render farming profitable. ; 

In the presentation of this brief, our discussion will be based on the 
following statements: 


L The agricultural resources of the Province of Quebec must be developed 
efficiently in order to contribute as much as possible to the national revenue 


and so that farmers can improve their lot and receive an equitable share of 


the economic development; 


2. Specific policies designed to permit a better land use will complement 
general policies; 

3. The chief objective of these general policies is to enable good farms to 
remain profitable and to make profitable those that are liable to become such. 
Farmers will thus have the necessary economic tools to apply the specific 
policies designed to ensure a rational use of the soil; 

4. The general and specific policies should allow the greatest possible 
number of farmers to keep the control of their enterprises and remain owners 
of their farms; 

5. The specific policies will have to take into account in their application 
the distinctive agronomic and economic characteristics of the various natural 
regions of the Province; - 


6. In the application of land use policies, the developments and repercus- 


- sions of integration and the main marketing problems should be taken into 


consideration. : 
THE “FEDEREE” 


This is the first time that the “Fédérée” is given the privilege to appear 
before the Senate. We thought it useful to describe its structure, its activities 
and the role which it plays in agriculture since its operation is confined mostly 
to the Province of Quebec and consequently is not so well known to the repre- 
sentatives of the other Provinces. 

1. Legislation: The “Fédérée” is governed by a special Act of the Legisla- 
ture of the Province of Quebec (Act 13, George V, Chapter 109). It is a society 
with capital shares; the responsibility of its shareholders, the local agricultural 
co-operatives, is limited to the amounts subscribed by each of them. The only 
shareholders of the ‘‘Fédérée” are the agricultural co-operatives incorporated 
under the Act respecting Co-operative Agricultural Societies or the Act 
respecting Co-operative Syndicates. 

2. Aim of the “Fédérée” and of the local co-operatives: The local co- 
operatives, just as their Central the “Fédérée’”’, are service enterprises which 
are not aiming at obtaining profit maximization; it is rather concerned with 
providing farmers—who are at the same time owners and users of the Central— 
with the best means of marketing farm products at cost and improving farm 
practices 3. In short, they are at the same time, economic and service enterprises. 


8 The locals, just as their Central, operate according to the co-operative principles, viz.: free 
‘entry and exit (open door), only one vote per member, distribution of profits according to the 
amounts of business transacted, and limited interest rate on the amount of capital subscribed by 
the members. 
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3. The importance of the “Fédérée” and of the agricultural co-operatives: 
The “Fédérée” groups in a federation 380 agricultural co-operatives and 50,000 ic 
farmers scattered throughout the province; this represents approximately two- 
thirds of all the agricultural co-operatives and 40 per cent of the farmers of — 
the Province of Quebec. The farmer-members of the “Rédérée”, in general, 
are recruited among the good farm operators. : 

The “Fédérée’s” total business for the year ending October 31st, 1958 reached 
$95.1 million broken down about evenly among farm supplies; livestock and 
meat products; and dairy and other farm products. Out of total assets of $16.4 
million, the affiliated local co-operatives had before payment of patronage — 
dividends and income tax, a net worth (capital and reserves) in the “Redérée”” 74 
equivalent to $4.2 million, or slightly more than 25 per cent of total assets. If 
to this sum are added the patronage dividends $1.7 million loaned to the 
“Rédérée” by the member-co-operatives, the net worth of the members in the ~ 4 
“Pédérée”, amounts to approximately $6.0 million, or 37 per cent of total assets. 
At the end of the fiscal year of 1958, fixed assets, less depreciation, amounted to — 
$2.7 million. During the period 1951-57, the “Fédérée” has paid in patronage © 
dividends to the affiliated co-operatives almost $3.3 million derived from its 
operating surplus with the locals. 

The development of the “Fédérée” rests on a strong agricultural co- 
operative movement. Thus, on March 31st 1958, 513 agricultural co-operatives 
including four co-operatives operating on a provincial basis, had reported to 
the Provincial Department of Agriculture. They grouped 69,000 farmers scat- 


tered throughout the Province. Their total business reached $150.7 million of — 


which 40 per cent was in farm supplies and 60 per cent in farm produce. 

The processing of dairy products plays an important role in the agricultural 
co-operative movement of this Province. There were in 1957, two hundred and 
ninety eight (298) co-operative dairy establishments. Furthermore, a good 


number of co-operatives manufactured and/or distributed dairy feeds without, 


however, owning a dairy product plant. 

Total assets of the agricultural co-operatives of the Province of Quebec ~ 
totalled $47.9 million of which fixed assets less depreciation represented $19.8 
million. The net worth of the members in their local co-operatives was $25.2 
million, or 50.6 per cent of total assets. When eredited with the patronage 
dividends amounting to $3.1 million, the total net worth of the farmers reaches 
$28.3 million or 59.1 per cent of total assets. \ : 

It is estimated that the agricultural co-operatives take from one-quarter to 
one-third of the total marketing of livestock in this Province. Furthermore, the 
greatest proportion of it, is processed in the co-operative abattoirs. For dairy 
products, the co-operatives’ share would run from 30 to 35 per cent of the total; 
for butter only, they handle almost 50 per cent of the production. In poultry 
products, the percentage would be in the vicinity of 20 per cent. In the case 
of fruits and vegetables, they only deal with the marketing of strawberries, 
potatoes, apples (about 25 per cent) and canned goods (about ten per cent). 

4. Marketing system of the “Fédérée”: To market these farm products 
and provide farmers with the needed farm supplies, the “Fédérée” owns a 
vast marketing distribution network. It is our conviction that any sizeable 
program of improvement of land resources and, consequently, of increased 
production must be solidly backed by a well integrated marketing and dis- 
tribution system. The co-operative system will offer better possibilities to 
fill the needs of the farmers as well as those of the consumers: because it is 
already owned, administrated and controlled by the producers who are first. 
of all interested in service. 
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. To serve its members, the “Fédérée” owns a dozen branches located at 
strategic points throughout the Province. They comprise two abattoirs, one 
meat packing plant (it is about the only Central co-operative in Canada to 
i. own abattoirs), one poultry killing plant, four feed mills, one butter and 
_ cheese ,box factory, dry and cold storage plants, etc. It operates a livestock 
marketing agency on public markets and holds a public grain elevator licence 
in Montreal. 


The “Fédérée” receives in consignment all the agricultural products from 

its members, which it grades, processes, packages, stores and sells. The 

products are sold according to official grading standards which means accord- 

ing to their quality. The “Fédérée” also procures farm supplies for the above- 

mentioned members, with particular care given to quality and suitability to 
the actual needs of the farmer. 


5. Improvement of farm practices: The main activities of the “Fédérée” 
consist mostly in the marketing and distribution of farm produce and farm 
supplies. Owing to the fact that it constitutes a link between producers and 
consumers, the Central as well as the local co-operative, are the extension of 
the farm itself. Therefore, it is considerably interested in the improvement 
of farm practices. Its influence is felt in different ways. 

By supplying farmers with farm supplies adapted to their needs and 
by encouraging grading of farm products—a domain in which the “Fédérée” 
and its affiliated have always been in the foreground in this Province—the 
“Fédérée”’ contributes to the improvement of their produce and meets the 
requirements of the consumers. By its numerous contacts with farmers 
through its Board of Directors, its Executive, its service managers and its 
field representatives, and by its knowledge of the markets, the “Fédérée” helps 
a great deal to the betterment of agricultural produce and to the orientation 
of agriculture according to the needs of the markets. 

EN This role of improving agricultural practices is also played by the 
_  “Fédérée” in a more direct fashion. A few examples amongst many others 
will serve to illustrate this point. For some time already, the “Fédérée” has 
inaugurated at its packing house in Montreal a series of practical demonstra- 
tions designed to enable farmers to learn more about the grading system for 
hogs, beef and lamb, and the criteria used to judge quality of meat cattle paid 
on live or dead weight. At the same time, field representatives teach farmers 
the best husbandry methods so that they can market quality livestock of 
proper weight and finish. 

Following a series of lectures on weeds given jointly by the “Fédérée” 
and the Provincial Department of Agriculture at the beginning of 1956 and 
repeated at the end of the same year, a good number of co-operatives have 
begun spraying on contract. In 1956, fifty six (56) co-operatives were 
equipped for chemical weeding. Ten thousand acres only were sprayed in the 

_ Province in 1955, whereas in 1958, the total acreage reached 60 to 70,000 
~~ acres, of which 45 to 50,000 acres are to be credited to the intense work of 
_ the co-operatives. 

4 To be in a better position to serve the farmers, the efforts of the “Fédérée” 
are now directed towards integration plans which take into account, not only 
the efficient marketing of farm produce, but also the improvement of agricul- 
tural practices, problems of feeding, of financing, etc. In so doing, the 
“Fedérée” will become more and more integrated to the rational development 
of Quebec farms and will contribute to the welfare of the farmers. 


6. Othe? services provided by the “Fédérée”: By its social policies, the 
“Fédérée” contributes to the well-being and security of its member-farmers and 
the employees of the Central and affiliated co-operatives. It has a group life 


Se 
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insurance plan for the farmers and their family. Besides, it has group life, — 
health insurance, and pension plans for the employees. It lends a definite 
support to the co-operative movement in this Province through its field 
representatives, its active participation within the Council of Co-operation 
and in various other ways. Finally, it contributes to charities and, brings 
financial aid’to university and rural learning institutions. The ‘Fédérée” 
also spreads its action on a national as well as an international scale. Due to 
its marketing system, it facilitates the working of various agricultural policies. 
It also works in close collaboration with co-operative and professional organ- 
izations, farmer’s groups and others in Canada and in the United States. It. 
markets parts of its products in other provinces.as well as on the international - 
markets. 


By its action, the ‘“Fédérée” contributes to increase the net income of the 
farmers. By reason of its importance in the Quebec agriculture, of its inte- 
grated system of marketing and of its constant endeavour to improve farm 
products, its directives are in line with the over-all goals of the agricultural 
economy. 


CHARACTERISTICS, EVOLUTION AND PRESENT 
STATE OF THE QUEBEC AGRICULTURE 


1. Characteristics: Nearly 95 per cent of the Quebec farmers own the farm 
which they operate. About seven farms out of ten among the 118,000 farmers 
of the Province of Quebec are commercial farms, that is farms which according 
to the standards established in the 1956 agricultural census can produce a cash 
income of $1200. or more. 


Quebec farmers derive about 85 per cent of their farm cash income from 
the sale of livestock and livestock products. The dairy industry (meat by- 
products excluded) represents by itself about 40 per cent of the total cash 
income derived from the sale of agricultural products in the Province of Quebec. 
Hence the importance of grass farming: hay and pastures represent at least 70 
per cent of improved land and, oats and hay, about 86 per cent of the area under 
crops. 

Regional developments are uneven due to climate, soil fertility and nearness 
to markets, and so forth. Of all the regions of the Province, the most favoured 


is that of the St. Lawrence lowlands. This region forms a more or less regular 


triangle having Hull, Lake Champlain and Quebec City at its three angles. 
From a soil fertility standpoint, the Bois Frances region could also be included 
among the good farm land of the Province. The St. Lawrence lowlands region 
includes 35 per cent of the farms and represents at least 55 per cent of the 
farm cash income of the farmers of the Province. 

It should be mentioned that or most of the agricultural products, the Quebec 
production is not sufficient to fill the needs of the population of the Province. 
Generally speaking, it might be said that only dairy products show surpluses 
and from time to time some other products of lesser importance may have 
excedents. 


2. Evolution: During the period 1949-58, the Quebec agriculture has under- 
gone deep-rooted changes. The number of farms has decreased from 138,000 to 
118,000, or a decrease of 20,000 farms (an idea of the importance of this change 
is evident when it is mentioned that there are about 20,000 farms in Nova 


Scotia). The decrease in the number of farms is more prominent in the regions @ 


surrounding the St. Lawrence lowlands and near large cities. The population 
trend to more outside of agriculture has been more evident in the less favoured _ 
economic regions. 


: 
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Production per farm operator has more than doubled since 1935-39. Com- 
pared to the period 1935-39, the volume of production has increased by at least 
20 per cent during the period 1949-58. 

A considerable increase in the number of commercial farms (self-sustaining 
units) is evident; thus, in 1956, there were 88,200 commercial farms out of a 
total of 122,617 farms in the Province. Farms are becoming rapidly mechan- 
ized; 60,000 tractors are to be found in the Province of Quebec. 

On a product basis, poultry farming has shown the largest expansion. 
Before 1949, it accounted for less than ten per cent of the farm cash income 
of the Province. Presently, it contributes at least 15 per cent of this income, 
or almost as much as hog raising for the years when hog raising is decreasing. 

Generally speaking, agriculture tends to specialize and to regionalize. The 
number of farms decreases, hog, dairy cows and poultry raisers also decrease, 
specialized producers in certain farm productions are less numerous. However, 
the volume of production is on the increase. 

Let us take the case of the hog industry. For a long time, hog farming 
was considered as an auxiliary or complementary activity for farmers interes- 
ted mostly in dairy. To-day, certain farms are organized for the production of 
piglets up to weaning; others specialize in finishing of pigs for the market. 
However, a small proportion of hog farmers continue to produce piglets and 
bring them to the marketing stage, but with a larger number of sows from 
which they obtain several litters yearly4. Eight hundred (800) farms of one 
hundred (100) sows each yielding two litters of eight piglets yearly would 
be sufficient to provide all the hogs needed in the Province. 


3. Position of agriculture:—Despite great technological strides, the eco- 
nomic position of the Quebec farmers has undergone an obvious decline during 
this period. In contrast with 1951, the real net income per farm (1949 = 100) 
that is, the net income adjusted by the farm family living cost, has decreased 
nearly 25 per cent (see table 1). The real net income per farm in 1957 was 
still much inferior to that of 1949. On the other hand, the purchasing power 
(real salaries and wages) of workers in Montreal has increased by almost 30 
per cent in comparison with 1949 (see table 2). 

The total farm cash income, in the Province of Quebec, has not varied 
much since 1951. The volume of agricultural production has expanded con- 
siderably. Generally speaking, the prices of agricultural produce have 
decreased while farm cost prices have gone up by 25 per cent in comparison 
with 1949 (see table 3). Consequently, the purchasing power of agricultural 
produce has greatly depreciated; it was reduced by almost 20 per cent during 
the period 1949-57 (see table 3). 

Faced with such a disparity between farm produce prices and cost prices, 
and handicapped with poor soils, low capitalization, lack of credit and many 
other reasons, numerous farmers have been unable to carry out the necessary 
readjustments and have been forced to quit farming. Thus, between 1951 and 
1956, a large proportion of the 12,000 farms which disappeared were aban- 
doned or sold®. There are reasons to believe that the economically weak 
farms were affected the most. For instance, in 1956, twenty eight per cent 
of the Quebec farms were non-commercial, that is, farms where the cash 
income was inferior to $1,200 whereas in 1950, the proportion reached 47 per 


4 Adrien Morin, Plus de porcs, moins de fermes, l’Eleveur, Granby, septembre 1958, p. 14. 

5 Out of 12,000 farms which have vanished in the Province between 1951 and 1956, 3,000 have 
disappeared in the lowlands regions alone. Many of these were among the most productive. It 
Seems that in many cases, they have ceased their operations not due to the price structure and 


~ unfavourable cost, but due to a more profitable utilization of the land, such as industrial, resi- 


u 
; 


. 


dential and other projects, or because the owners were expecting a favourable selling price. 
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cent. The years 1950 and 1956 may he compared. with lets to ine ei nee 
of agricultural production and prices of farm produce, but not with regard to 
cost prices®. 


Another severe deficiency of the Quebec agriculture is the ae: of farm — 
labour. In 1951, there were 195,410 agricultural workers, whereas in 1956, 


only 171,375 were to be found, a decrease of 24,000 or more than 12 per cent. — 


Farm workers now only represent about ten per cent of non-farm labour. 


The farm wage index in Eastern Canada .has increased during the period 1951-_ a 


58 from 412.4 (1935-39 = 100) to 497.8. Despite this substantial increase in 
the wages of farm labour, the cities are offering far more attractive oppor- 
tunities. On the other hand, a great number of farms have neither the eco- ~ 
nomic capacity to pay higher wages, nor the necessary. credit facilities to- 
substitute agricultural machinery for the scarce farm labour. 

In short, Quebec farmers do face an ever increasing cost of iru while 
the purchasing power of their produce is falling. To meet this situation, 
producers on commercial farms must increase their production due to the nar- 
rowing of margins of operation. To obtain a sound increase in production, 
they need greater credit facilities with more attractive terms. 


UNFAVOURABLE STATE OF AGRICULTURE 
IN THE CANADIAN ECONOMY 


On the whole, Canada has known, since the war, an era of great economic 
prosperity. The prosperity has been maintained almost without interruption 
during the past sixteen years. All economic sectors of the nation, save agricul- 
ture and a few other primary industries, have largely benefited from the 
economic development of the country. For imstance, in 1956, farm net income 
represented only six per cent of national net income (the agricultural popula- 
tion at that moment represented 17 per cent of the total Canadian population), 
whereas non agricultural labour estimated at 4.8 million people was getting 
$14.3 billion of the $23.0 billion of the net national income, or 62.2 per cent. 


One of the principal factors responsible for this prosperity was the invest- 
ment of foreign capital in this country. However, foreign capital investments 


were directed towards agriculture only in a very small proportion. In varying 
degrees, the same observation can-be made with respect to domestic invest- 


ments. 


In 1956, out of capital expenditures of $7.9 billion in this country, only a 


$495 million were devoted to agriculture and fisheries, or less than seven per 
cent’. Except for a few years when credit restriction measures were applied, 


corporations, industrials, and consumers in cities (consumer credit, mortgage), 


ete. had access to large amounts of credit, whereas short-term credit available 
to farmers, from government or other sources, was insufficient to permit the 
necessary production readjustment or secure operating capital. 

The country has witnessed, during the years 1957 and 1958, a period .of 
economic recession. During these years, the economic situation of farm 
workers, in relation to that of non-farm workers, has not improved. Thus, in 
1957, the net farm income of the Canadian farmers was one of the lowest. 


registered since 1946. Even though some improvement has been noticed in — . 


1958, the net farm income remains definitely insufficient to meet the capital 
needs and the cost of living. Agriculture continues to suffer from a shortage 


; 6 By referring to tables 4 and 5 in the appendix, it will be seen that the majority of the non ~ 
commercial farms in 1950 were very poor and non sustaining. i 
7Private and public investment in Canada, Outlook 1957, Department of Trade and Com-— 
merce, Ottawa, 1957. s 
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} of capital. Thus in 1958, out of total capital expenditures of $8.4 billion in 
_ this country, only $469 million were affected to agriculture and fisheries, or 
less than six per cent. 


In view of this unfavourable situation of agriculture in the Canadian 
economy, we believe that, for specific measures towards a rational use of farm 
lands to be fruit-bearing, they must be preceded by immediate general policies 
which will render farms self-supporting and more especially those which from 
an economic standpoint should become such. In the furthering of general 
policies, it will be necessary to attempt to bring agricultural productions in 
line with the market needs. 


AGRICULTURAL DOMAIN 


1. Extent of the agricultural domain: The agricultural domain of the 
Province of Quebec is not known exactly. The work of inventory and classifica- 
tion by the Provincial Colonization Department is being continued, but much 
remains to be done. A conservative and realistic estimate would limit lands 

~ suitable for farming to 23 to 25 million acres out of a total area of 335 million 
acres for the Province. 


2. Agricultural land use: The farm area amounts to 15.9 million acres. A 

‘ little more than half of this area, 8.7 million acres, is improved land. Of this 
latter figure, 5.5 million acres are under crops—of which 85.5 per cent in cul- 

tivated hay and oats—and 2.6 million acres in pastures. Quebec agriculture is 

predominantly based on grass farming. Pastures and hay crops represent 


_ together 71 per cent of the improved land. 


3. Possibilities of expansion: The possibilities of expansion of land resources 
are limited. In 1946, for the purpose of setting-up policies of colonization, it 
was estimated that the area susceptible of colonization was of the order of 7.5 
million acres®’. In view of the upsurge of industrialization and the slow-down 
in colonization, it is more likely to expect a decrease in the cultivated acreage 
and a higher yield per agricultural worker, per animal unit, and per unit of 


_ surface, rather than an increase in total farm area. 


4. Natural regions: The Province of Quebec is divided into three main 
physiographical regions: the Laurentian Shield, the St. Lawrence Lowlands, 
and the Appalachian Highlands. The St. Lawrence Lowlands occupy the 

_ territory located in a triangle having Lake Champlain, Hull and Quebec at its 
angles. The Laurentian Shield and the Appalachian Highlands are located 


north and south respectively of the St. Lawrence Lowlands. 


The St. Lawrence Lowlands region is by far the most favored in all 
respects: climate, soils, topography, intensive farming (dairy, poultry and truck 
gardening), nearness to markets, etc. The Appalachian region is generally hilly 
and farming is mostly confined to the Eastern Townships and the “Bois Francs”. 
On the Laurentian Shield, farming is restricted to the Southern Valleys, except 


_ for the clay belts of Lake St. John and Abitibi. Soil resources in these latter 


two regions become generally poorer as one moves away from the St. Lawrence 


‘ Lowlands, and they are suitable mostly for extensive farming. 


“eee 


I 
4 


-5. Classification of natural regions according to fertility and income poten- 
tial: For all practical purposes, it is convenient to redivide the natural regions 


_.of the Province in the following manner: 


(a) The St. Lawrence Lowlands, and the “Bois Francs’ region; 


K SG. P. Boucher, Land Settlement Possibilities in Eastern Canada, Economic Annalist, May 
1946, p. 30. 
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(b) The Intermediate region, a region situated ‘north’and south of the a 
St. Lawrence Lowlands and which comprises the subregion of Ottawa 


(Hull), a large part of the Eastérn Townships, the Lower St. Lawrence, _ 


the Lowlands of Lake St. John area and parts of the Abitibi; and, 
(c) The Frontier region which comprises the rest of the Province and more 


particularly the Gaspe Peninsula, the Saguenay, and parts of the Abitibi. q 


This classification presents a truer picture of these regions in connection 
with fertility, nearness to markets and income earning potential. 


INCOME POTENTIAL OF FARMS AND THEIR NEEDS FOR 
IMPROVEMENT ACCORDING TO REGIONS 


Neither time, nor recent data permit us to make a detailed study of the 
income potential of farms according to the classification of the above-mentioned 
regions. It is also impossible, for lack of data on economic classification of 
farms and sufficient number of systematised farm records, to determine the 
respective proportions of submarginal, marginal, and other farms. Further 
work would still be necessary to define the main concepts relating to marginal 
and submarginal forms. We will at most present some general facts based on 
the 1951 census and apply them to the classification of the regions, while bearing 
constantly in mind that important changes have occurred since in Quebec 
agriculture. 


1. Regional contributions to Quebec agriculture: The farms of the St. 
Lawrence Lowlands, comprising 35 per cent of the total number of farms 
in the Province, are responsible in all probability for 55 per cent of the total — 


farm cash income. The farm cash income from farms located in the Intermediate  _ 


region would come near the average for the Province. This would mean on 
the other hand that farms from the Frontier region would bring a very small 
contribution to the total farm cash income. A glance at tables 4, 5 and 6 of the 
appendix will show that, in general, numerous farms located in this region can 


regions might bring some enlightenment, but this information is not available. 


2. General observations: On the basis of the economic classification of 


farms as given in the 1951 census, the following observations could be made: 

(a) The low-income farms (small scale farms) and part-time farms are 
generally located in frontier regions where disturbed physiography ~ 

prevails, on Laurentian and Appalachian podzols or in clay belts of 

the West and North west; so this explains why most of these farms’ 


cash income vary from $250 to $1,199. But some of these will also be § 


found in counties where land clearing tock place long ago; 


(b) Farms in the next economic class ($1,200 to $2,499) are rather situated © 


in an intermediate zone between the metropolitan and frontier regions. 
But as enterprises in this class come closer to the provincial average, 


it is quite normal to find an important percentage of them in most 4 


counties, save Abitibi, Bonaventure and Gaspé; 
(c) Farms with a farm cash income exceeding $2,500 are found mostly 


in the triangle between Quebec, Hull and Lake Champlain, on the 7 


St. Lawrence Lowlands. 


Farms which have the highest revenue are also found, with few exceptions, ‘ag 


(highly specialized farms) in the St. Lawrence plains. 
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hardly survive. Recent data on expenses and income per farm according to 
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to We are ati fading bivlesical ar economic equilibra on which our agri- 
culture rests. The variable but evident influence of physical and economic 
get is very apparent. 


3. Needs for improvement according to regions: The needs for improve- 
ment of farms vary according to the various natural regions of the Province 
outlined above. Only the essential needs are mentioned here in order of priority. 
Extended research will be necessary to determine the extent of these needs 
and the steps to be taken to satisfy them. 


7 (a) The St. Lawrence Lowlands: The primary conditioning factor in this 

region seems to be a plan for rational water utilization. In this region, 
3 the production limiting factor is the excess or scarcity of water. Thus, 
qj it is not uncommon for some lowlands to dry too quickly during the 


E: 


. Summer. For increased production, these lands would require a better 
: control of the sub-soil water level. The same is true of the black soils 

which, for lack of adequate control of the sub-soil water level, become 
{ oxydized too rapidly. Many counties of the Province of Quebec in the 
4 vicinity of Lake St. Pierre would benefit greatly from measures 
designed to permit reclamation of swampy land, 


Irrigation is just starting in the Province of Quebec. Thus, in 1950, there 
were only 388 acres under irrigation and 27 farms had parts under irrigation. 
Irrigation. has been pushed actively since. 


e). snl 956, out of a total of six thousand acres in tobacco in the Province, three 
_ thousand could be irrigated. Also some 300 acres of fruits and vegetables were 
irrigated. It is expected that within the next few years, all the acreage devoted 
to tobacco will be capable of being irrigated. The necessity of irrigation is 
. further enhanced by the fact that the St. Lawrence Lowlands region comprises 
4 a high percentage of the area under special crops in the Province. 


E _ Secondly, the St. Lawrence Lowlands would benefit greatly from bet- 
ter fertilization. For instance, a representative sampling showed that out 
‘of ten counties in this region eHoniéal fertilizers used amounted to only 1.6 
to 1.7 ton per farm during the year ending June 30th 1957?. Thirdly, mention 
4 should be made for a greater utilization of improved and adapted grasses for 
4 pastures and meadows; 


a (6) The Intermediate region: Most of the farms of the Intermediate 
| region are not sufficiently intensive because means of production are 
4 _ lacking; restricted cultivated area (this is probably the greatest point 
to be improved), defective drainage, acid soils, reduced fertility, low 
:; yields, insufficient or uneconomic capitalization, rudimentary or 


obsolete equipment, and low farm labour productivity. 


. 

Most of the need for improvement pertaining to the St. Lawrence Low- 
‘lands also apply here, but in variable degrees. It seems, however, that what 

these farms need most are facilities of orientation in production, a wider and 

better use of fertilizers, and availability of credit, so that they can become 

“more profitable. - 

men (¢) he Frontier region: From an agricultural view-point, the Frontier 

a region is one of great poverty. The population devoted to farming 

in many cases obtains its lean revenue, not only from agriculture but 

also from other primary industries, such as forestry, fisheries, etc., 


sd a 
9 This sampling was composed of the following counties: Beauharnois, Chambly, Chateauguay, 
aprairie, Richelieu, St. Hyacinthe, Soulanges, Vaudreuil, Vercheres and Yamaska. Based on 
formation from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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and a non-agricultural celunetiohe: Due to the very low revenue ‘4 


of the farms in the Intermediate and Frontier regions, they often 
have to be abandoned. 


In 1950, there were 8,175 non resident farms in the Province and a good 


number of them were abandoned. There is a strong evidence that most of | 


them were to be found in these regions. Thus, a brief survey on the reasons 
for the sale and abandonment of farms in Dorchester County in 1956 has 
shown that: 7° 


(1) In fifteen parishes located in the Southern part of the county (with- 
out doubt to be considered as Frontier region), 253 farms had been 
abandoned during the last ten years; 


(7) In many cases, young farmers sell or abandon the farm hich they 


4 


have inherited or bought.’ Some farms have been abandoned by the. > 


generation of people who has cleared them. In settlement parishes, 
the Government takes back abandoned lots once they have been 
pilfered”’. 


To rehabilitate this region, the first step necessary is the setting up of a 
Board of inquiry consisting of successful farmers, agronomes, forestry 
engineers, economists, sociologists, etc . . . with the duty to inquire into the 
identification, localization, classification and selection of farms, so as to affect 
them to a rational utilization while bearing in mind the various non-farm 
income sources of their occupants. The lands would have to be classified as 
to their potential utilization, that is to say: 


a) Lands unsuitable for farming which cannot be economically trans- — 
formed into woodlots. These lands in the Gaspe, Laurentian and | 
Appalachian regions, have been found so unsuitable to farming that — 


they had to be abandoned. These lands are so completely ruined 
that reafforestation would be uneconomical. 


(b) Lands which should be devoted to general conservation purposes. ~ 


These cleared lands, definitely unsuitable to farming, could be 
reafforested advantageously by natural growth or through artificial 
means and form an essential part of a conservation program. 

(c) Cleared lands unsuitable for agriculture and which could be reaf- 
forested advantageously; 

(d) Lands which would be suitable for a mixed agricultural and forestry 
exploitation; 

(e) Lands which could be developed alongside with the fishing industry; 


(f) Lands which should be kept under cultivation. The development of — 


these lands should be backed by a training program for the farmers; 


(g) Lands presently covered with forests which would be suitable for — 


agriculture; 


(h) Lands temporarily or definitely inhabited or abandoned which could 4 


be made profitable. 


GENERAL POLICIES 


It has been shown above that the purchasing power of farmers in the 


Province of Quebec has undergone a marked decrease since 1951. It has also 7 
been noted that a great number of farms situated outside of the St. Lawrence 
Lowlands and of the region of the Bois Francs do not constitute good economic q 


20 Survey conducted by Mr. Maurice Dirren, Agronome for the County of Dorchester. 
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units. This is, the reason why we believe, that to be efficient, specific policies 
_ designed to insure a rational use of the soils must first be backed by general 
_ policies. 
; These basic policies should tend towards the following goals: 

(1) Raise the standards of living on the farms; 

(2) Facilitate the needed adjustments in production and marketing of 
agricultural produce so as to obtain a better balance between agricultural pro- 
_ duction and the market needs; 


a (3) Contribute to the maintenance and improvement of the family farm. 


a 


Y 


In view of the importance of the concept of the family farm, it is felt neces- 

_ sary to outline briefly its principal characteristics. Agricultural economists, 
_ at a workshop held last June in Quebec City and sponsored by the Canadian 
-_ Agricultural Economics Society, have defined them as follows: 


i 

3 “(a) The family is involved in a predominant role in 
x —management 

ak —capital risk 

| —labour 


(6) Tenure is secure; 
(c) Residence may be off or on the farm. 


. .. Net returns must be sufficient to provide the family with a standard 
: of living accepted or recognized by the majority of people living in the sur- 
rounding rural and urban area. Relative to the work of the group this concept 
applied the necessity for: 
(a) rational management 


(b) sufficient productive resources.” 


While admitting on the whole, the distinctions outlined above, we specify 

that, as far as Quebec is concerned, the family farm consists of a farm where 

_ the head of the family is at the same time the owner and the manager and in 

_ which, together with the other members of his family, he has the upper hand on 
the administrative decisions necessary to its good functioning. 


1. The integration problems. We have thought it necessary to bring to the 
_ attention of the Committee, the problems of integration in agriculture. Any 
_ program designed to insure a rational use of the soils, will have to take into 

account, the repercussions of integration on the farm economy. The rational 
use of lands is intimately related to the land tenure system. 


\ Under the present circumstances, integration, such as practised by non- 
agricultural enterprises, exerts a marked influence on the farm ownership sys- 
tem. It can be anticipated that, if integration is not carried out to the benefit 
of the farmers, such marginal farms which might have become stable economic 
units will never become such. Extended programs of land use take time to 

_ plan and develop. It is possible then, that if developments of integration are 

not closely followed, the programs will become obsolete by the time they are 

_ realized. We will come later on to these questions. Owing to the importance 

of the subject matter, we believe it necessary to recall our view-points 
on integration. 


2. Developments of integration: The formula of integration is not an inno- 

vation in agriculture. Co-operatives, in carrying further the activities of the 

farms, have always been concerned with the implementation of integration 

_ programs. As another example, itis being applied, in Canadian and American 

canneries for quite some time now. In this sector, it is evidenced by the applica- 

tion of production contracts between farmers and canners or again by the 
~ 21143-3—24 
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gipration of truck Megcice pene owned sek aneeen by empsnice: ‘In thede s 
last few years, it has taken a considerable importance in the broiler and turkey _ 
industries. It has also gained some headway in hog raising although at a lower g 
rate. It is just beginning in eggs and in some other livestock productions. — 
Finally, it is spreading to the dairy products industry where it takes the form of ~ 
numerous mergers realized by large enterprises. a 
It has progressed most in the broiler industry however. In the United © 
States and in Ontario, the broiler industry is integrated to the extent of 90 
per cent; the greater proportion of broilers is integrated by companies, mostly — 
by feed mills. In the United States, incidentally, the progress of integration — 
in this industry has taken such an importance that a Senate Committee was 
asked to verify if it was taking a monopolistic trend. In the Province of Quebec, 
_ we do not have exact figures available of the extent of integration in the ~ 
broiler industry, but we do know that this industry has been largely integrated. — 
It is easy to understand the rapid developments of integration in this in- © 
dustry. In its present form, it has hardly been in existence for more than five 
~ years. In a great number of farms, the broiler production has been super- 
imposed on the existing activities in the various animal productions. In many 
cases, new farmers have entered into this industry. It is easy to see that the — 
lack of established production patterns and marketing system has accelerated — 
the integration of this product. Y 
The biological cycle of the broilers is of short duration, about ten weeks 
and consequently, this product is ideally suited for mass production, processing ~ 
and distribution techniques. Feed dealers find in broilers an excellent outlet, — 
due to the fact that feeding cost represents more than.50 per cent of farm. ~ 
operating costs. On the other hand, sizeable gains have been recorded in the > 
feed conversion into pounds of meat. Due to the risks of mass production, a 
number of poultry producers have felt the necessity of obtaining proper technical - 
-advice on a permanent basis and, sufficient credit funds to carry out this © 
production. Finally, consumers have found in broilers an inexpensive product — 
which could easily be substituted to other meats when the latter are too costly, — 
and besides this production is offered regularly on the market in standard 
qualities. Briefly, broiler industry is easily adapted to integration. 


Integration in the hog industry is of more.recent date than that of broiler 
and it is growing more slowly due to the following factors: a much longer’ 
biological cycle, difficulties of establishing hatcheries, considerable risks and 
higher capital investments involved. However, the hog industry is liable to — 
be further integrated on account of several factors, among which stand out the © 
specialization of productions and the rapid technical progress in the sciences ~ 
of nutrition and management. 

It is estimated that a small proportion of hogs are integrated in the United 
States. However, integration of hogs is growing fast in the Southern States and 
in the Corn Belt area. In Ontario, at least 25 per cent of the hogs are integrated, — 
mostly by feed mills. In Quebec, integration has made some headway mostly 7 
in the counties South of Montreal, such as Bagot, Nicolet, Rouville and Shctoiea 

It is clear from this brief outline that integration is being applied more 
and more extensively in agriculture. But what exactly is integration, con 
ordination, or concentration as it is sometimes called? ro 

It is the linking or tying up of two or more steps in production, processing _ 
- or marketing under a unique control, that is under the same management. In — 
this case, it is called vertical because it ties under the same control operations — 
of different nature whether it is in production, in marketing, or in both at the | 
same time. In can take effect in the form of ownership or of contracts. In the ~ 
first case, distributing companies of petroleum products which owned refineries, — 


would integrate vertically their operations. In the second case, a feed mill 
\ 


7 
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wh: 
_ the market hogs slaughtered in an abattoir belonging to another company, 


: By considering the various steps of the economic activities from the 
‘procurement of the needed raw materials for the manufacture of a product, 
- until the final stage or consumption—let us say, as a concrete example, from — 
_ the sale of feeds to farmers until the purchase of hams by the consumers—we 
; can conceive a great possible number of applications of integration. In practice, 
_ however, one can say that, in the cases which are of interest to us, the principal 
_ participants to integration are the co-operative or non-co-operative feed mills 
and abattoirs, the supermarkets and the farmers. 

There is horizontal integration when the control is exerted on operations 
of the same nature. The most common form of horizontal integration is straight 
ownership. Thus, the companies manufacturing dairy products can extend 
their control by becoming owners of smaller dairy establishments. A com- 


i 


pany which whould establish new supermarkets would also carry out horizontal 

‘integration. In practice, the economic expansion of enterprises makes use of 
' both types of integration. 
It would be far too long to analyse here the chief causes responsible for the 
_ development of integration. Let us say, in short, that certain factors have 
- contributed to the progress of this formula, namely, automation in methods 
_ of production and distribution, technical and economic changes in the agricultural 
' industry, the considerable investment and technical advice needed by farmers, 
- the increasing importance of a sound and progressive management at the farm 
: level to meet competition and narrowing of the net margin of operations, the 
_ trend towards improved methods of communication, be it in transportation, 
q television, an so forth, developments which have contributed without doubt to 
; the “Rurbanization” of the farming class". 
4 Integration, practised by large concerns and that practised by co-operatives 
4 vary according to motives, means and results.. The large enterprises look at 
x integration -as a means to increase their economic strength, their econornic 
- concentration. If they have come to integration, it is because they believe 
_ that the investments in production and marketing of agricultural produce would 
yield more than in other enterprises. Some have seen in it an excellent means 

of utilizing excess production capacity and, consequently, or reducing their 
operating costs. Others have found in it a means of obtaining regularly for 
their customers food of standard quality in sufficient quantity. 
When discussing integration, the idea of efficiency is often associated with 
it. It would be a tremendous undertaking to try to outline what this word 
means whether it is applied to some particular aspect of production, of livestock 
feeding, or marketing, or whether it is applied to the whole farm structure and 
the farm economy in general. Furthermore, it can be said that once the 
- technical problems in agriculture have been settled, the whole problem is not — 
solved since recent technological developments in agriculture have often been 
responsible for the overproduction of certain agricultural products. 


Up to now, large enterprises when dealing with integration, have 
emphasized on efficiency in their public relations work. It is permissible to ask 
' however, if the fact, that their methods lead to overproduction of certain 


: 


- products, constitutes a real proof of efficiency. There is also a doubt as to 
whether or not farmers and consumers will really benefit from possible gains 
imputable to efficiency at the levels of processing and distribution. It is also 
difficult to admit that farmers, in integrating their means of production and 


. . 
This paragraph is based on the following article: Earl L. Butz, the Social and Political 
Implications of Integration, National Institute of Animal Agriculture Proceedings, Purdue Uni- 
_ versity, Lafayette, Indiana, April 20-22, 1958, pp. 41-42. 1 
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a a 


marketing with those of large enterprises, will see their risks decrease appre-_ 4 
ciably. What would happen, for example, to farmers which would not have — 


zr 


their production contracts renewed? \ 


It might be possible that the farmers could benefit from the integration — 
programs if they could choose among various contracts offered by a good many 
companies. In this case, there would still remain a large amount of competition. 
However, as mergers are being carried out in the large enterprises, the farmer 

will have less opportunity to choose among advantageous contracts. A recent 
survey carried out by the University of Illinois showed that in the preparation 
and implementation of contracts, the integrators had all the principal advantages 
on their side}?. 


One thing remains certain in the case of integration realized by non- 
co-operative concerns. The control extends from top to bottom, that is, from 
those who hold the capitals down to the farmers. On the other hand, profits 
realized return in good part to the large enterprises. 


3. The economic and social repercussions of integration: It would be too 
long to analyze thoroughly the repercussions of integration. We can only call 
the attention of members of the Committee on certain consequences of the © 
integration programs realized by non-co-operative concerns. Integration can 
deeply affect the land tenure system. Tenure implies at the same time the 
concept of ownership of the farm and the concept of control over the farm. 
When signing contracts, the farmer does not necessarily lose his control over 
the farm from an ownership standpoint. However, it is quite possible that 
contract farming represents only one phase in the developments of integration 
and that it gives rise some day to the establishment of vast agricultural domains 
managed by large enterprises (the factory farms) and that these large land- 
holdings result in the disappearance of a good number of family farms. 


At the present time, there is no doubt that contract farming affects seriously 
the tenure system inasmuch as the control of the farm is concerned. The farmer 
loses control over certain management decisions, such as the choice of the crops, 
animals to be raised, feeding and marketing methods. In the case of contract — 
farming, the farmer relinquishes the major part of control over the manage- ~ 
ment decisions. In this case, he becomes a simple wage earner whose function 
is solely to-produce since the operating capitals are provided as well as the 
technical advice and some farm supplies. 


Contract farming is to be found especially in broiler and hog production. » 
Thus a farmer receives X dollars for each finished hog. Piglets and feeds are — 
supplied to him and his role is limited to production. There is no doubt if — 
non-co-operative integration is allowed to expand, farming will become simply | y 
an instrument of mass production, a kind of manufacturing plant which can ~ 
be opened and closed more easily according to one’s wishes. It could even — 
be closed at a time when its need would be most urgent. Farming then loses 
its chief function which is that of being a permanent industry in which | 
independent farmers produce the needed feed for the urban populations while 4 
helping to the economic development of the other industries. It would become 
an instrument of profit controlled by other sectors than farmers themselves. — 


We also wish to underline the fact that if integration is not properly con- 
trolled by the producers themselves, it will be rather difficult to plan produc- ~ 
tion according to actual needs. Farm groups and co-operative organizations a 
would benefit by using their influence and facilities to rationalize agricultural 
productions, that is, make them more proportionate to the market needs. There | 
is, however, a vast sector of marketing enterprises or concerns closely connected 


#2,.N.G.P. Krausz and Richard Kirk, Description of Farm Integration. Contracts and Comments 4 
on the Legal Aspects, (mimeographed), University of Illinois, Urbana, 27 pp. e 
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_ to agriculture which do not have the same interest and for which integration 

policies might have another meaning. Even the best assistance policies of the 
_ Governments would be difficult to apply if they are not essentially utilized 
_ towards a sound agricultural economy. 


a 4. The agricultural co-operatives and the developments of integration: 

_ Agricultural co-operatives have always used integration devices, in the sense 

_ that they have always considered their services as an extension of the normal 

activities of the farms. They have always endeavoured to meet the requirements 
of farmers, not only from the standpoint of production but also from that of 

_ marketing. Production contracts applied by co-operatives are only an extension 
of the services already given. The initiatives which they have taken in this field 
are tailored to the needs of the greatest number of farmers who own, manage 
and control already the co-operative enterprises. 

, For a long time already they have played a coordination role in Quebec 

- agriculture. About two-thirds of our business is derived from the sale of 

_ farm produce and we already handle most of the Quebec agricultural pro- 

4g duce of importance. Farm supplies also receive as much attention from us 

- and no effort is saved to supply farmers with the basic supplies needed in 

t- the operation of their farm and to improve our services in this field. 

i The Quebec agricultural co-operative movement is in many aspects in 

a privileged position to carry out integration programs for the benefit of 

: farmers. Co-operatives already own a vast organization throughout the 

_ Province. Agricultural co-operatives are to be found in most localities of any 

importance and farmers have at their disposal various services, both in the 

marketing of farm produce and procurement of farm supplies. More than 

' 3,000 farmers are members of Boards of Directors and thus, they take. an 

active part in business. 

y There exists a good number of co-operative feed mills in the Province and 
most of them, that is 125, are affiliated to the Central. Furthermore, we 
own the strongest and most complete co-operative abattoir system of the 
country. In fact, we handle more than 25 per cent of the animals slaughtered 
in the Province. By reason of our numerous facilities and due to the par- 
ticular significance which we have always given to the fundamental farm 
problems, we have in hand several important elements to tackle the problem 
of integration. 

. The diversity of our services and our processing and marketing facilities 
have enabled us to launch various integration programs. Thus, at the local 
co-operative level, we have prepared and started to apply a financing plan, 
a hog production contract and a poultry production contract. We have 
enlarged our facilities at our poultry killing plant. Furthermore, we have 
started some planning work in the field of poultry products. 

The agricultural co-operative movement feels that methods which will 
increase efficiency in production and marketing of agricultural produce are 
justified. From an economic standpoint this is the raison d’étre of the 
co-operative organizations. However, the leaders of the Quebec co-operatives 
also believe in the necessity for our farmers to retain ownership of, and 
control over their farms. This attitude takes an ever greater importance if 

it is recalled that 95 per cent of Quebec farmers are owners of their farm. 

Furthermore, the leaders of the agricultural co-operative movement, con- 

trarily to those of large entreprises, bear in mind social repercussions of 

integration. Our production and feed contracts have been conceived in the 
best co-operative spirit and they do respect the freedom of the individual 


and his right to ownership. 


ne 
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Our production ae fecd contracts. ave been prepayed! agit: a view 
to achieve a better equilibrium between production and market needs. In : 
our organization, producers themselves are keenly interested in working — 
towards an orderly marketing since farming is a way of living. : 

Short term credit facilities are insufficient in our co- operatives. We e 
believe that governments should enable co-operatives to ee from their ’ 
schon eae credit policies. i 


5. Measures required to facilitate integration: Several measures could — 
help farmers carry out integration programs at their benefit. We have > 
already mentioned the activities of the co- operatives of the Province of — 
Quebec. We have built up adequate processing and marketing facilities and 
we have saved no efforts to improve our services constantly. : 

It also seems evident that if the economic position of farmers-is improved, = 
they will be in a better position to invest larger capitals in production and 
marketing, and to assume a greater part of the risks attached to production. z 
Governmental measures designed to improve the economic position of farmers — 
could do much to prevent the dangers of certain integration developments. 

On the other hand, more intensive and more specialized extension services - 4 
of the Governments, will allow farmers to better manage their farms by making © 
a greater use of governmental technical services. A continuous effort to 
help farmers improve the grading of their products would also be very useful. — 
Banks, Caisses Populaires, and Credit Unions can also play a leading role | 
by making available to farmers larger sums of production credit. } 

Finally, Governments can also greatly help farmers carry out their own ~ 
integration programs. We have already mentioned a greater effort in the field 
of extension by Governments. They can also help by an appropriate legislation. q 
designed to reduce the farmers’ risks, like crop insurance for instance. They © 
can also improve the economic uel of farmers, especially through their. 
agricultural credit policy. We believe that the Governments can play aq 
prominent role and help agricultural co-operatives to meet the integration — 
problem by an appropriate credit policy. 


6. Establishment of a governmental short term credit dispensed to co- ~ 
operative organisations: The credit policy, whether short, intermediate or long 4 
term, needs to be enlarged and improved. Short term credit funds are not ~ 
sufficient to meet the farmers’ needs. According to the Royal Inquiry Com- a 
mission on Economic Prospects for Canada, short term loans in force at the 4 
end of the 1955 fiscal year were estimated at $420.9 million™. But, there were ~ 
in 1955 about 580,000 farms in the country. It appears, consequently, that © 
for a considerable number of farmers, short term credit available was not 4 
sufficient to allow them to manage their farm efficiently. Since 1955, with the ~ 
enlargement of farms and the progress of specialization, the need of farmers — 
for short term credit has been increasing. By 

As a solution to the short term credit problem, it is suggested that the a 
Government establishes such a credit with a view to permit farmers to obtain — y 
at a reasonable interest rate the necessary finance to purchase chemical fer-~ a 
tilizers, piglets, chicks, seeds, feeds, etc. This credit could be allocated to the 
agricultural co-operatives through proper channels including Credit Unions — 
and Caisses Populaires. The reason why this crédit would be allocated to — 
the agricultural co-operatives, is that they already possess the marketing and a 
farm improvement facilities. They are aware of the farmers’ needs and can 
supply them with quality products, well adapted to the various regions. thew 


bad th see Progrés et les Perspectives de l’Agriculture Canadienne, janvier 1957, p. 133. 
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-Caisses Populaires and: Credit Unions have, on the other hand, acquired a vast 
experience in the domain of short term farm credit. Many of them are operating 
essentially in the rural areas. 


7. Changes concerning the intermediate and long term credit policies: The 
Federal Government legislation concerning farm credit needs to be revised and 
] enlarged. In the case of intermediate farm credit, or of Farm Improvement 
_ Loans, the conditions governing loans should be made more liberal. The 
4 Caisses Populaires and Credit Unions should be allowed to take advantage 
4 of the 1944 Farm Improvement Loans Act, so that they can act as lenders and 
‘ obtain the same guarantees granted to chartered banks. It is known that all 
loans granted under this Act are made only through chartered banks and that 
; the Government guarantees losses of each chartered bank up to ten per cent 

of the total outstanding Farm Improvement Loans. Furthermore, conditions 
4 governing long term loans granted by the Canadian Farm Loan Board could 
_ be modified so that more farmers could enlarge their farm, substitute farm 
machinery for labour and so as to enable them to make any other production 
adjustment within the scope of the Act. 


POLICY RECOMMENDATIONS ON LAND USE 


In view of the considerable number of farms which do not constitute good 

' economic units, we have considered, as a whole, the measures designed to 
insure a better land use. We have not, however, neglected the needs of 
economically poor agricultural regions. In the outline of specific reeommenda- 
tions, we have called repeatedly on the knowledge of the Corporation des 
Agronomes. We wish to mention that if more recent statistics had been 
available, our presentation would have been made easier. We would like to 
take this opportunity to recommend that in the 1961 agricultural census, 
questions be included on the economic classification of farms. These questions 

_ were not included in the 1956 agricultural census. The only regional statistics 
on the economic classification of farms go back to 1950 and since then farming 
has undergone deep-rooted changes. 


—— a . aaa 
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1. Present policies contributing to a better land use: Some agricultural 
policies presently in force contribute in a direct or an indirect way to the 
conservation or improvement of soil fertility in the Province. The freight 
assistance on Western feed grains tends to reduce grain acreage and increase 
the area in hay and pastures which are better adapted to the land and climatic 
conditions of the Province. The “Better Farming Competitions” have repre- 
sented for several thousand farmers an excellent and practical way of acquiring 
the latest farming techniques. The work of the Provincial Drainage Service 
constitutes the first step in soil improvement. In addition, the agronomes of 
the Provincial Department of Agriculture, while teaching producers the farm 
practices best adapted to their regional conditions, contribute strongly to. 
maintain and improve soil fertility. Finally, the various activities of the 
Experimental Farm Service have been of a considerable importance in en- 
_ couraging the adoption of the best farm techniques. 
| All these measures and policies must be maintained. Some of them 
would gain from being enlarged or modified. Thus, in the extension activities, 
more facilities should be made available so that they could be based on a 
greater amount of research projects undertaken in our various farm regions 
relating to farm practices and agricultural economics, such as for example, the © 
economic size of the enterprise, rotation, systems orientation of crops and 
animal productions according to the different farming areas, economical 
' utilization of machinery, etc., so as to teach farmers how to use efficiently the 
- various production factors and make the needed production shifts to render 
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their farm profitable. The “Better Farm Competitions” should be enlarged so 
as to enable more farmers to benefit from it. Finally, drainage programs 
should be carried out with a higher budget, and a master plan. This master 
plan should include a methodical survey of the natural waterways which shows 
the most pressing needs for deepening, an educational campaign among the 
shore residents on the maintenance of waterways, studies on the possible effects 
of drying of certain lands, and in certain areas on a research program on drain- 
age, land clearing methods, cultural practices and the erosion problems. 


2. New measures of farm improvement: It is not possible, in this brief, to 
elaborate on all important measures which would contribute to the improve- 
ment of soil resources in the Province. It is only possible to mention but the - 
“most important ones. 


(a) Establishment of a Farm Rehabilitation Commission: 

It is recommended in the first place, that a Farm Rehabilitation Commis- 
sion be established. The first task of this Commission would be to recruit 
specialists such as prosperous farmers, agronomes, economists, socialogists, 
engineers, ete. These specialists would be assigned first to the survey of agri- 
cultural resources principally in the Frontier region—the province is divided 
into three regions—or in any other region where a number of farms would 
be liable to become profitable. This survey would take into consideration soils, 
water resources, farmlands, farm practices, social characteristics, economic 
classification of farms, and the standards needed in the classification—of 
marginal and sub-marginal enterprises, etc. in a few parishes chosen as a 
sample. Once the survey of agricultural resources would have progressed 
sufficiently, the Commission would formulate specific programs related to soil 
conservation, woodlot. management, water utilization, meadows and pastures 
improvement, enlargement of farms, etc. The specific programs would be tied 

- in with a general program designed to enable farmers to make the production 
readjustments necessitated by a rational land use. This Commission would also 
administer a federal rehabilitation credit established to help the farmer in 
adopting the various measures for land improvement. 


(b) Establishment of a Provincial Conservation Board: 


The measures taken in the Province to control erosion have been mainly 
confined to wind erosion. Conservation plans involving windbreaks, stabiliza- 
tion of sand dunes, recommendations on the appropriate cropping systems have 
been laid out and rapidly carried out. For example, the flue-cured tobacco 
region of Joliette has become one of the most prosperous of the Province. 
There remains, however, numerous other localities where the damage of wind 
erosion has been observed. 


The multiform phenomenon of runoff erosion appears much more impor- 
tant. The soils of the Province of Quebec are in very numerous localities— 
especially in the highlands of the Laurentians and the Appalachians— 
endangered by degradation or destruction by the various phenomena of erosion. 
Unfortunately, the damage caused by water erosion is not sufficiently known. ~ 
For lack of an over-all plan and of specialists, the only information available | 
are the observations recorded on the damages caused in various localities of  ~ 
the Province, such as drying of river bed followed by sudden floods, gulley ~ 
formation sometimes of considerable extent, landslips along river banks, runoff 
on sloping lands, etc. 


To prevent erosion damage, the following measures are recommended: 


1. That a Provincial Conservation Board be established (including hydraulic — F 
engineers, forestry engineers, agronomes, etc., with a view to elaborating an 
over-all conservation program of the so-called renewable resources) ; 
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_ 2. That agronomes specialized in soil conservation be trained (urgent 
need); 
3. That a special service attached to this Council teach farmers the best 


Fe methods of reforestation, cover crops, contour tillage, strip-cropping and ter- 
racing; ' 

a _ 4, That a study be made on the problems of rational utilization of soils 
; for each river basin, with the aim of bringing together the recorded observa- 
: tions on sensitivity of soils to erosion, appropriate cropping systems, drainage 
and reforestation needs, and the most economical use of these basins; 

5. That soil maps indicate the degree of erosion sensitivity; 

7 


(c) Breeding of grasses for pastures and meadows— 
Throughout this brief, the importance of breeding the proper grasses for 
-. pastures and meadows has been mentioned, together with that of the rational 
management of the farm woodlot. Without doubt, this should be the beginning 
stage in the rationalization of our agriculture. 
| Our meadows and pastures show too low an average yield per acre, that 
_ is 1.4 ton of timothy and clover hay and a carrying capacity of one-fifth to 
: one-sixth animal unit. Research must bear on: 
1. The breeding of domestic forage crops, that is the profitable use of their 
natural hardiness; 


2. The ecology of these plants; 

3. The creation of highly productive, annual or perennial varieties of 
grains and legumes; 

4. Introduction and suitability of such plants; 

5. Artificial drying (dehydration) of hay; 

6. Green silage; : 
4 7. Irrigation of meadows and pastures; 
8. Systematic determination of the most suitable forage crops in various 
regions by means of illustration farms, etc.; 


The Experimental Stations of Eastern Canada, especially those of Kapus- 
kasing, Lennoxville, Ste. Anne de la Pocatiére and Nappan, are already at work 
in this area of research. However, their, work, even if well conceived and 
executed, is far from being proportionate to the importance of the grass prob- 
lem as we know it. The specialists devoted to these activities should be more 
numerous and their facilities improved. If only a small proportion of the 
sums devoted by the Canadian Government to the cereals breeding, were 
allocated to these projects, the picture of Eastern agriculture would be com- 
pletely changed. By the same token, a great number or marginal and sub- 
marginal enterprises would be saved. On the basis of proven results, more 
emphasis should be placed on the advantages of early maturing hay crops, 
alfalfa cultivation—a most desirable forage crop—on the improvements of 
pastures through the introduction of suitable plants such as brome, birdsfoot 
trefoil, ladino, ete., on the irrigation and fertilization of pastures. 

The Federal Government. should, in collaboration with the interested 
provinces, provide the necessary facilities so that a larger quantity of chemi- 
cal fertilizers be used on the depleted pastures of Eastern Canada. This would 
complement its very useful policy on freight assistance on Western feed grains, 
which contributes indirectly to the land fertilization in Eastern Canada, and 
which must be continued. 
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without a corresponding improvement in the husbandry methods. Effort 
should be made to bring the average yield of milk production per cow in 
Quebec from the present level of 5,400 to 8,000 pounds. Artificial insemination 
is a sure, rapid and economic way to achieve this result when coupled with 
other pertinent farm practices. After many others, we wish to emphasize — 
that the raising of cattle is oftentimes an excellent way of using meadows 
-and pastures profitably, especially in the cases of extensive farming or in the © 
case of the farms which are far removed from markets. 


(d) The rational management of farm woodlots: rag 
: Farm woodlots in 1957 including maple products, yielded to Quebec — 
farmers a cash income of $29.2 million or approximately eight per cent of total 
“cash income from farm products. 
A quick glance at table 4 of the appendix shows the importance of the saa 
farm woodlots in the economy of the small and part-time farms. According to 
“many agronomes, many farms located in the Appalachian and. Laurentian 
regions would not be profitable without their woodlots. Many of them go as 
far as to declare that for these enterprises, the destruction of the woodlot is 
the beginning of bankruptcy. On the other hand, the renewal, the conserva- es 
tion and the wise management of the woodlots, as well as of the water 
reserves, are the basis of their prosperity. 
Furthermore, the Quebec Forest Products Association in a recent publie a 
declaration stated that weil managed farm woodlots should be capable of sup- 
plying one fourth of the wood utilized by the forestry industry of the province. ~ 
It urges strongly a move in favour of the establishment of farm woodlots. 
There is no doubt that this movement should be encouraged, provided, — 
however, that the soils are used according to their suitability (after lands have 
\ been classified according to their agricultural or forestry suitability), that 
woodlands should be consolidated into economic units, that the principles of — 
forestry are stressed, and that the Government helps in the financing and reaf- @ 
forestation. Briefly, the development of farm woodlots, by whatever means, 
“is vital for a number of small farms. | 


- CONCLUSIONS: 


Upon the completion of this brief, we would like to recall that its prepara- 4 
tion has been based on the Committee’s terms of reference, that is: “. .. Land 


- use in Canada and what should be done to ensure that our land resources are — q 
most effectively utilized for the benefit of the Canadian economy and the — 
Canadian people and, in particular, to increase both agricultural production and 
the incomes of those engaged in it’. Our observations, however, are confined to 
Quebec agriculture. a 
We have attached a certain importance to the problems created by thess 
marginal and sub-marginal farms. But in a study of such a general character, 4 
these problems had to be tackled within the framework of our farm economy. aa 
In fact, land use and the ways and means to be taken to ensure the best possible 
soils utilization represent but one aspect of the agricultural problems. 
The study of farm size was not given undue consideration because farm 
size and farm income potential are not necessarily correlated. Bey 
On the other hand, we believe that ‘the present system of land tenure in 4 
Quebec, which is characterized almost exclusively by the farm operator’ se I 
ownership and farm family enterprise status offers great advantages. It is B 
essential to maintain this type of tenure if we wish to preserve an agricultur 
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resting on he family enterprise rather than evolve in the direction of over- 
sized landholdings which, in our estimation, would lead to a less rational 
allocation of our agricultural resources. The industrialization in Quebec, the 
_ rather restricted area of tillable land, the rapid growth of population and the 
development of cities and towns constitute as many factors liable to help our 
farmers find more numerous, more advantageous and more diversified markets 
for their products. This situation should also encourage the maintaining of 
farms of average, and variable sizes. 

The actual disparity between farm income and the income realized in non- 
agricultural economic pursuits appears to be the original cause responsible for 
the adjustment crisis which faces us presently. This situation could have serious 
consequences if government or other agricultural policies do not favour the 
maintenance of the family farm. We do not mean by family farm the obsolete 
concept of farming which used to be associated with the cultivation of more or 
less profitable farms, but rather the kind of agriculture in which the farmer, 
while remaining owner of his farm, will derive an acceptable income for himself 
and his family. It appears essential to us that we bear in mind this essential 
goal: that farming should not be allowed to become an anonymous economic 
enterprise but, on the contrary, should be directed towards the establishment of 
good economic units which, at the same time, would constitute a way of living 
for those engaged in it, that is the agricultural class, 

In this brief, we have discussed at some length the various applications of 
integration in agriculture in order to draw the Committee’s attention on their 
importance and their economic and social impact on our agriculture. 

We do not condemn integration. In fact, the co-operative enterprise accepts 
it since it has always carried it in practice. We believe, however, that the 
rational development of agriculture—which is based on a good land use—must 
be carried out by those people who have the primary interest in maintaining 
. an equitable balance between the use of soil resources and the real needs of our 
economy. In other words, this aim can be accomplished through a system where 
.farmers own and manage their production, processing and marketing facilities. 
This is what led us to point out the role played by the co-operative enterprise, 
jan essentially democratic enterprise aiming at service and savings, and meeting 
the above mentioned needs. 

We do not feel that it is necessary to recall the specific recommendations 
contained in our brief concerning the rational use of soils since we believe they 
are fairly well known and accepted, and will probably be found with some 
variations in several other briefs. We maintain, however, that to be efficient, 
those specific policies will have to rest upon general policies aiming at the 
following objectives: 

(1) Raise the standards of living on the farms; 

(2) Facilitate the needed adjustments in production and marketing of 
agricultural produce so as to achieve a better balance between agricultural 
production and market needs; 

(3) Contribute to the maintenance and improvement of the family farm. 


We wish to express our deepest appreciation for the honour and the privi- 
lege of having been called before the Special Committee of the Senate on 
Land Use in Canada. 

We hope that this brief even though incomplete, will be considered as a 
gesture of collaboration and we will be most satisfied if it contributes to any 
extent to promote a healthy agriculture in a prosperous country. 
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TABLE i 1 Rae eee OES aE 
REAL NET INCOME REALIZED BY FARM, PROVINCE OF QUEBEC, 1949-57 


ah : Pees. Real net 

i A income 

Realized net Index of farm family living, Real net Number of realized 

Year income’ > Eastern Canada income ¢ farms 4 by farm 

million 1935-39 = 100 1957 = 100 million 1957 

dollars dollars dollars 
Pesaran cle eee the ees 206.2 171.4 81.4 253.98 138, 405 - 1,830 
“e RORG a ange en ; 208.2 175.4 83.3 249.9 136,372 1,832 
Arte oS soni - 251.6 - 196.5 93.3 269.7 134,336 — 2,008 
Tesi one So ae 239.2 208.2 98.9 241.9 131,992 1,833 
Le ae ol aha a 220.7 201.4 95.7 230.6 129, 648 1,779 
LA (GM See aaa 212.00. 202.0 96.0 221.6 127,304 1,741 
eye cere, 223.2 201.6 » 95.8 233.0 124, 960 1,865 
Cee Crees 184.9 201.9 95.9 192.8 122,617 aw2 
4a Gane 187.2 210.5 100.0 187.2 120, 500 © 1,554 


} 


@ Revised figures—The realized net income is equal to the sum of cash income and income in kind 
“minus the operating and depreciation charges; 


» Excludes inventory charges; 


¢ The realized net income figures are adjusted by the batter of farm family living, Eastern Canada; 


4 The intercensal years have been interpolated. 
e Estimated. 


Source; Adapted from Dominion Bureau of Statistics data. 


TABLE 2 
INDEX OF REAL SALARIES AND WAGES, MONTREAL, 1949-57 (1949=100) 


Index of Index of 
average weekly Index of real salaries 
Year salaries and\ wages consumer prices and wages 
POEL memento eR SRL ee te cred Doyen « 100.0 100.0 100.0 
TEP te Mee es ae ohio sare aie ois te ih Ie eahe Se niet ee 104.2 103.7 100.5 
BUCS ee ERA en NE ons cytes ants Pi a aaS ear tiptoe 114.0 116.1 98:2 
Rae eate Lanse eto e ec ciciehere ak CAs ole Cem ing PEI Mase « 124.9 117.6 106.2 
AAD RL Mets HOA nici staan: Nemaee oa ieloan rien oacait Minutes elead as ‘1382.4 116.3 113.8 
Narr EE cea ek is, 5 cia ik iru.g cng iaie a the, < Beh) ot OS 136.8 116.8 Sere 
HSA. Seay Sle ly AA ee SMa Rem te RMR ea 142.2 116.9 121.6 
IRDA IW RRL sects oie oe. a bve.cis, Cae aM outa 149.8 118.4 126.5 
DOB (eRe Err CANE ee ERG sek Aalto ocean eth eles 157.5 121.8 129.2 


« The index of the average weekly salaries and wages is adjusted by the consumer price index. 
Source: Adapted from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. - 
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i TABLE 3 


_ INDEXES OF PRICES RECEIVED AND PRICES PAID BY FARMERS AND OF 
_ PURCHASING POWER OF BCHICULTUBAL PRODUCTS, PROVINCE OF QUEBEC, 
> / 1949-5 


Py 


2) Index of 

Index of prices received, Index of prices paid purchasing power of 

Province of Quebec Eastern Canada agricultural products * 
1935-39=100 1949=100 1935-89=100 1949=100 1949=100 

261.3 100.0 208.9 100.0 100.0 

260.9 99.8 213.8 102.3 97.6 

305.6 117.0 234.6 112:3 104.2 

290.2 at) hema 247.5 118.5 93.8 

2121 104.1 242.3 106.0 89.9 

264.3 Re hOmiat 238.3 114.1 88.6 

261.7 100.2 241.9 115.8 86.5 

258.8 99.0 251.9 120.6 82.1 

265.0 101.4 260.9 124:9.° + 81.1 


a The index of prices received, province of Quebec (1949=100) is adjusted by the index of prices paid, 
Eastern Canada (1949=100). Z 


Source: Adapted from Dominion Bureau of Statistics data. 
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TABLE 4 
COMPARISON ON CERTAIN FARM 
Income Groups 


PROVINCE OF QUEBEC, 1950 


Acreage 
Number Average under Wood lot 
of sizeof cultivation acreage 
Farm Groups Farms Land area farms (per farm) (per farm) 
—units— -000 acres acres 
(a) Farm cash income, $250-$1,199......... 18,170 Pele 116.3 35.6 45.0 
(b) Farm cash income, less than $250....... 24,187 1,924 79.5 iio 35.8 
(@) MBArE-time Tarms: & cna vicics oti aie oc ete Me 21,189 2,176 102.7 25.9 45.8 
Farms (a) (6) (e): 
Totalior average. -..4.5... fsb. oes 63, 546 6,214 97.8 AS) 41.8 
Toovovubertfarnrs (d). sncesyss cee 89.8% 58.8% 65.5% 43.3% 91.9% 
(d) Other farms, farm cash income, $1200 : 
ANCMLOR CLP mo mornn ke tna See Smee os Ng 70, 790 10,572 149.3 58.9 45.5 
All farms in the PIOV INGO ceca ose cores 134, 336 16,786 125.0 43.1 43.7 


u Adapted from the 1951 Agricultural Census. Farms of types (a), (b) and (c) are mostly found in the 
Frontier Region. 


“ Txcow Groups” ia 
Provinee of Quebec, 1950 Laie “4 


actor Value of — Number of 
; (per number farm. _ electrified 
Farm Groups - Tractors. of farms) _ ‘machinery farms Spas 


ae we —number— ,\ dollars—- — :—units— 9 
oe Me J A eh ene cater 
i —@ arm eash income, $250—$1199......... alae erie! a0, Lg) ONES. pe eee oe 
 ) Farm cash income, less than $250........... 1,358 18 £20 a9, OB cae a 
zs oss ae. ee 4 eta 
fg4, © Part-time ait a elas Ripe aise ote Nal, lhe 2,094 ee Pipe e en. yO AG3 Teele 
oF eiraiabens (a) @) (c): OE eee . eA Meier dots sees 
— Total OLVAVOLALE Nan rake cians ct vets Aan rave ue a B50. ha OO Gaon otal 
-% of other farms (d)........... Se AS 21.8% Byes eh ABUL Gy, 52.4% 4 
@ Other farms, farm cash income, $1200 and is PN 2s 8 ‘ fs bs 
ee MEe i tte Peale es 26, 254 Pave ee Sarre nae 
“All farms in the Province..............: 00000. 31,971 eae 1,578 89,040 


Des yes Adapted from the 1951 Agricultural Census. Farms of types (a), (b) and (c) are mostly found in the 
Aidoeiaag Region. aes pan Neat i 


\ Es 
TABLE 5 Re 
COMPARISON ON CERTAIN FARM. Nic: 
Income Groups Ey A aie i “ff 
Province of Quebec, 1950! Sx 
Milk cows? Beef cows? 
and — and : 
Farm Groups , heifers heifers Hogs 
CeT A envoradal saboWia, $250—$1190 2... 2. PA ae Ce a eee 6,311 82,549 
PA Teh Farm cash income, less than $250........... igeaecea ant 6 36,480 3, 543 D 33,926 Ys: 
©) Part-time an Eee abet SEO eM NNy wall cle 67,625, > 49a) | 55,922, 
Farms (a) (b) (ec); ‘ ae Ss ae 
leek MOL AL OISAVELALS wine kits Gace Minne bie Wert nee oh mi ever. 207,776 ~ —« 14, 788 MLZ 890) 
Wai rau we Ob obhentarms: (dl). Msc nei ws soe eas AL ah ar ane 23.1% ab aoe OL BIG 18.4% 
_ @) Other farms, farm cash income, $1200, and more...... Gomer B98, 490" line 47, 246 i 935, 909 
All farms in the Province. ....... ee bilniek Satan G Ae es 1,106, 266 62,034 1,108,306 


¢ 1 Adapted from the 1951 Agricultural Census. Farms of types (a), (b) and (c) are mostly found inthe 

__ Frontier Region (see Table 4). ; , i ; iss 
Me 2 Cows and heifers kept mainly for milk. 

Whuieeney * Cows and heifers kept mainly for beef. 


So 
7? 
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COMPARISON ON CERTAIN FARM 
Income Groups 
PROVINCE OF QUEBEC, 19501 


Hens and 

3 Farm Groups Sheep chickens Horses 
a aaa ee ene EE 

p= (c) Farm cash income, $250-$1199... 0.0... ce cece eee eee cee 47,095 668, 467 31,151 

Pi (b) Farm. cash income, less than $250...................eceees 12,432 411, 953 21,779 

HC) ME ALLOA TIT Se ae ree SAN cr cen fics Rinsib niacin vack Gabon 31,801 589, 067 25,885 

Farms (a) (b) (ce): 

PU OLEMOMAV CRAG OSES A sire oo its Seales cuits oerelac 91,328 1,669, 487 78,815 

oO OuD end arMsu(d een aoe as eaaalo oe cid ee Seb. ae e's 40.6% 19.8% 51.2% 

(d) Other farms, farm cash income, $1200 and more........... 225,090 8,420, 516 154, 048 

ANiiifarms inibhowProvincestedes cde ces «svete denseceelcwn ees 316,418 10, 090, 003 232, 863 


ee a OS Pn i 2 Ee 
_ 1Adapted from the 1951 Agricultural Census. Farms of types (a), (6) and (c) are mostly found in the 
Frontier Region (see Table 4). 


TABLE 6 
SOURCES OF FARM CASH INCOME FOR LOW-INCOME FARM GROUPS 


PROVINCE or Qursec, 19501 


Farms Farms 
with income with income 2 
between $250 of less Part-time 
Product and $1199. than $250. Farms Province 
—per cent— 

(GugeW INA} gant S88 AP aN ig ne Hei 3.6 3.4 3.0 
ayand! Forage’ Crops iiss se oic.. sole uloce « 4.8 21.6 ites 4.4 
LCi Kete fe anes Oa ea ee i MR 18.9 17.6 17.0 16.0 
Wainygerodueus gate esi hte wer nae cae 33.0 10.5 20.9 33.7 
foultryiang Hg esie ihn <cles e.g c ee ae ne 4.1 5.8 4.2 as 
LOR SAMA tine eRe Nec haael cai ohiclate Stil (aly 6.3 8.7 sbeal 
Horses, Sheep and Wool.. Gas ee 2.9 3.8 2.8 1.6 
IGrestabrod ues qitats hae ase sree n veld deace-ors 14.6 DR 24.6 (3 
Maple: Rroductscsts oss kninecc.cc stu pe oe el ed ips} 1.8 2.0 
Wesotablesw is. peer ce adem ce costco ae 1.4 ) 1.4 2.0 
LEST ETI Ss Gos aunarns 88 oat Ni ee Oe Per 4 1.3 1.4 
Potatoes, roots and other field crops....... 2.5 3.7 2.2 3.2 
Moor ee rad UCLS Aa ee eet jeer ees Cid weed 0.2 2.0 4 1.0 
MOL Rise tee ee be Mera c et shoes ce ark OOO es 100.0 100.0 100.0 
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The CHAIRMAN: Thank you, sir. 


Senator VAILLANCOURT: Mr. Ferron, you have spoken about the dairy 
industry. Would you have any production figures for the average cow? How 
many pounds would it produce in a year, 4,000 or 5,000? _ eae 


Mr. FERRON: You mean on an average? 

Senator VAILLANCOURT: Yes, for Quebec. 

Mr. FERRON: The average for Quebec is 5,400 pounds. 

Senator VAILLANCOURT: What about both Ontario and Quebec? 
Mr. PERREAULT: It is higher in Ontario. 


Senator VAILLANCOURT: Do you think it is possible to increase the produc- 
_tion in Quebec? 


Mr. FERRON: It is certainly possible to increase it considerably because 
in farm contests where we keep records, the good dairy farmers come to an 
average of around 8,000 pounds, or even more. 


Senator Bots: 8,000 pounds? 
Mr. FERRON: Yes, for ‘the good dairy farms. 


Senator VAILLANCOURT: I might say to the delegation that one member 
of this committee, Senator Bois, was the managing director of the Co- 
opérative Fédérée for some 15 years. He is well acquainted with the problems 
in Quebec. He is in a position to talk about them. 


Senator Bors: I do not think there is any explanation to be added to what 
has been said, especially to the brief itself. It is unfortunate we could not go 
over all the ideas and facts contained in the brief. There is one thing, however, 
Mr. Ferron, that I would like to explain. You said that the Cooperative serves 
as the best means for the farmers to master their own business. It is looked 
upon by many who do not know the organization of Fédérée sufficiently as 
another enterprise, a non-profit enterprise, directed by a board of directors and 
controlled by the same for all practical purposes. In order to show exactly 
who is controlling the Fédérée, I would like to explain how one votes in the 
Fédérée. We all know that at the local level there is a vote for every man; 
but at the central is it the same thing? 


Mr. FERRON: Well, at the central it is on the same principle. It is not | 


exactly the same thing, because you can very well understand that we cannot 
have the 50,000 members vote at the annual meeting, but the voting power 
at the Coopérative Fédérée still remains with its members. They have 
democratic control, that is, the cooperatives are voting according to the number 
of members they have in their local co-ops, and according, to a lesser degree, 
to the volume of business they are doing with their central cooperative. Farmers 
are interested in a well balanced agriculture. They are not interested, I would 
say, in producing so much, or in such a way, that they will put out of balance 
production and needs, because they are there and will be there in following 
years, and they are motivated solely by profit but they are interested in a well 
balanced agriculture. That is why we think cooperatives have a role to play. 
As a matter of fact, they recruit in the province of Quebec the majority of 
good farmers, because if your total membership is up to 50,000 members, you 
may say that a very large proportion of the farmers in the province of Quebec 
are recruited in the Coopérative Fédérée. 


Senator TAYLOR (Westmorland): Am I right in assuming that so far as 4 
the local co-ops are concerned, each member of that co-op has a single vote? — 


Mr. FERRON: Oh, yes. 
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Senator Taylor (Westmorland): And then so far as your central is con- 
rned the local cooperative has a vote according to the business and the 
membership they have? f 

4 Mr. FERRON: Yes, but the amount of business is not given the same weight 
__ as the number of members. The amount of business is limited to a certain extent. 
Senator Bots: That is the 40 per cent? 

Mr. FERRON: That is the 40 per cent. 


Senator Bots: That is, the vote that derives from the business done at 
_ the central is 40 percent? 


Mr. FERRON: Yes. 


e The CHAIRMAN: Do you keep up a constant supply of information on that 
from all cooperatives? 


Mr. FERRON: Oh, yes, constantly. 
The CHAIRMAN: Farm policy and farm needs? 
Mr. FERRON: Oh, yes. 


Senator Bois: They get the regular weekly reports of the markets, and out- 
9 side of that they get full information from the monthly newspaper Ensemble 
and the weekly newspaper, La Terre de Chez-Nous, which devotes a whole 


; g ‘page to these matters, and there is always an article or an advertisement of the 
- cooperatives’ activities. 


Be The CHAIRMAN: If I may digress, I notice on page 25 of the English brief 
_ you talk about lands unsuitable for farming, that is, in reference to lands in 
the Gaspe and Laurentian areas. That was what you more or less call frontier 
land? 

Mr. FERRON: Frontier region, yes. 


The CHAIRMAN: You suggest that those lands there be used in the way of 
woodlots more than anything else. That is the first part? - 


_ + Mr. FerRon: Well, of course, you remember that we consider the prolific 
_ alternatives of each region. 


The CHAIRMAN: What I was going to ask was this: You have these areas 
_ where apparently the land is not suitable for agriculture in its usual forms, so 
you are suggesting in some cases they might be used for woodlots. Do you 
develop that idea at all in your cooperatives, the use of woodlots, how big 
_ they would have to be, so that the farmer could make something out of them? 


Mr. FERRON: No, we cannot do that, because it is very hard to say it should 
' be this large or that large. It all depends where it is located, and all depends 
_ what else the farmer can do. As we mentioned, there are many alternatives 
_ that could be looked at, and that is why our first recommendation is the crea- 
_ tion or establishment of a Farm Rehabilitation Commission, because we do not 
_ think we can do this withcut it. In our opinion this should be considered by a 
_ commission, where the specialists can tell us the type of land and the use that 
_ we can make out of it. 


4 Senator LEONARD: Would that Farm Rehabilitation Commission be estab- 
~ lished by a provincial Government? 


The CHAIRMAN: Provincial conservation board. 


Senator LEONARD: Under (a) it just says Farm Rehabilitation Commis- 
- sion. Would that be established by a provincial Government? 


Mr. FERRON: Well, as the Senate, is engaged in this work at the present time 
_ and is looking for recommendations, our first recommendation is to this Com- 
_ mittee, along the lines on which it is working. In (a) we think that a Federal 
_.commission could develop such policies in collaboration with the interested 
provinces. 
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Senator LEONARD: You contemplated a federal commission? 


Mr. FERRON: In (b) we recommended the establishment of a provincial © 
conservation board, and we think that these two boards should work together — 
and there should be real co-operation in work of this nature as between the 
provincial and federal Governments. 


Senator LEonaRD: Do you actually think a federal commission could do 
these things in Quebec or any other province, that is, formulate specific pro- 
grams with regard to soil conservation, water utilization, meadows and pasture 
_ improvements? 

Mr. FerRRON: We think that it could be done in the way explained above. 


Senator VAILLANCoURT: Mr. Chairman, may I give the committee an idea 
of what our co-operative organization has done in the maple sugar industry. 
We have a co-operative in that industry, and we have more than 6,000 mem- 
bers. In some districts in Beauce and Dorchester counties we realized the soil 
in some places is very poor and so these people living there were encouraged 
to plant maple trees and the farmers did this, 2,000 of them. After 25 years — 
we have had the best of results; the most profitable crop for the farmer there is — 
maple sugar products. 

The CHAIRMAN: Does the province provide the small maples to plant? 
Which government provides the small trees? 

Senator VAILLANCOURT: The province does that, but it is not necessary to 
buy maple trees from the Government because in a maple bush you can take a ~ 
young maple and transplant it anywhere and it will grow. I remember in 
l’Islet county that about 50 years ago a certain tract of land was a wheat 
field, and a very poor wheat field at that, and now there is a maple bush of 
over 6,000 maple trees on it. After 50 years. In many places in the Beauce ~ 
district and the Dorchester district, at the top of the hill, we think we can ~ 
develop this maple sugar tree industry. " 

The CHarRMAN: What is the life of a maple tree? 

Senator VAILLANCOURT: An average of 200 years, but we can go as high as 
400 years. i 

Senator Bors: How did your farmer live in the meantime, while the — 
maples were growing? 

Senator VAILLANCoURT: Well, they received $2,000 in the spring for five ~ 
weeks’ labour and after that during the summer season some of them went ~ 
in the bush to cut wood for the paper companies and earn extra money 
that way. 4 

The CHAIRMAN: While they were waiting for their maple trees to grow they _ 


had to obtain work off the farm? > 
Senator VAILLANCOURT: Yes, that is right. ( 
Senator Bors: It cannot be done unless other employment can be obtained % 
by these farmers in the meantime. 3 


Senator MacDonaLp (Queens): Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask .the — 
witness a question about financial assistance to farmers in his province. In 4 
previous briefs there was a lot of talk about provincial credits to farmers — 
and I would like if the witness could give us some idea of how the provincial _ 
farm credit assistance program is working out in the province of Quebec. — 

Senator Bots: Somewhere over $100 million has been loaned under this — 
credit scheme since it was started in 1936. is 

Senator MacDonaLp (Queens): I have been told that the province of , 
Quebec operates one of the best provincial credit assistance schemes to 
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_ farmers in all of Canada and I was just wondering how it is working out. 
_ In a previous brief we heard a lot about farmers needing financial assistance. 
_ What is the problem in Quebec? ~ 
Mr. Frerron: Financial problems, you mean? 

Senator MacDonatp (Queens): Could you give us the percentage of 
_ farmers in the province of. Quebec who require financial assistance of this 
kind? 

Mr. FERRON: When you speak of financial assistance, do you mean long- 
term, intermediate term or short-term credit, or all of them together? 
Senator MacDonaLp (Queens): All of them together. 
Mr. Frrron: I should say that they are as high as 75 or 80 per cent. 


Senator VAILLANCOURT: It is necessary to divide them as between short- 
term loans and long-term loans. 

Senator Bors: If members of the committee will look at table III on 
page 53 of the brief you will see an answer to that question there. That 
is why they all need credit. 

Senator VAILLANCOURT: The province of Quebec has furnished to farmers 
many millions of dollars for long-term credits. On the other hand, for short- 
_term credits farmers patronize the Caisses Populaires and in each year these 
organizations furnish up to $25 million in loans. The money secured in this 
manner is used to buy fertilizer and other requirements. 

Senator MacDonaLp (Queens): Well, I understand it better now. In other 
words, what the provincial Government is doing is providing a long-term 
credit and that is working out well? 
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4 Mr. FERRON: Yes, it is working out well because, as I told you, a very 
_ large percentage of the farmers need credit and I really think there is no 
- class of people that need so much credit as a farmer because I do not think 
4 there is an industry where you need so much capital for such a volume of 
_ business. At the present time the capital required for an average farm 


is around $30,000. So most of the farmers need credit for short terms because 

most of them do not have this amount of capital and besides the capital will 

be needed to assure farm production. 
Mr. StuttT: Do local committees in each area approve the loans? 
Senator VAILLANCOURT: Yes, for the Caisses Populaires. 
Mr. Stutt: Is that a credit union? 

q Senator VAILLANCOURT: It is much better than a credit union. A credit 
union covers generally one industry whereas the Caisses Populaires covers 
a parish. All people in the parish may be members of the Caisse Populaire. 

_ That is why the Caisses Populaires are stronger than the credit unions because 

they cover not only one district but cover 2,000 to 3,000 people. 

") Senator TayLor (Westmorland): I understand each union has its credit 

committee. 

Senator VAILLANCOURT: Yes, the same principle. 
Mr. Ferron: A large part of the integration controlled by now agriculture 
interests is due to the fact that farmers do not have the necessary credit. At 


: 
4 the present time agriculture is working towards specialization, and when you 
“a specialize you need more money; the farmers do not have sufficient working 
capital. 

f Senator LrEonarD: The co-operatives themselves practice integration. 
a Mr. FERRoN: Yes. It is a normal operation for the co-operative, to practice 


integration. This integration is done by the farmer himself; the co-operative 


belongs to the farmer. 
2. 
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The CHAIRMAN: What about your ‘taxation on the land, is nae a Realy 2 E 
problem? 

Mr. FERRON: Taxation is always a heavy problem, especially where the 
land is poor and the revenue is low. 

Senator MacDonaLp (Queens): Mr. Chairman, I would like to get a | 
better understanding on this point. Do the farmers in the province of Quebec 
have to pay land tax straight to the Government, or does the Government 
expect you to come across with heavy school taxes instead? 

Mr. Frerron: We don’t have to pay a land tax to the Government. We 
_ pay our taxes to the municipality. 

; Senator MAcDONALD (Queens): In my province they abolished what was. 
known as land tax, and then they doubled and tripled our school tax. What 
is your position in Quebec? 

The CHarrMAN: Of course Prince Edward Island does not have municipali- 
ties. - 

Senator MacDonaLp (Queens): No. 

Mr. FERRON: In Quebec our taxes go to the municipalities. 

Senator TayLor (Westmorland): And they are plenty heavy. 

Senator Bots: I don’t know if they pay high taxes since I left, but we 
used to pay a tax on income, business tax and so on, and it runs into tens of 
thousands of dollars. = 

Mr. FrrRon: Yes, and they are increasing. 


The CHAIRMAN: You say at page 11 of your brief that the Quebec farmer 
is deriving 85 per cent of his cash income from the sale of livestock and live- 
stock product. What percentage of the land is in grass for pasture? Is the 
pasturage held by individual farmers or on a community basis? 

Mr. FERRON: It is individual. There are a few community pastures along 
the St. Lawrence River, but not very many. 

Senator Bors: The Chairman has in mind a communal pasture, such as 
they have in the west. 


Mr. FERRON: We don’t have that. 

The CHAIRMAN: Do you run into dry periods on the pasture, which — 
prevents your getting sufficient feed for the winter? 

Mr. FERRON: It all depends on the year. For the past three years we have 


been lucky, but sometimes about August the pasture in the lowlands, where © 
the soil is heavy, dries up. 
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The CHAIRMAN: I notice you are starting systems of irrigation to some — 
extent. Is that for the purpose of raising feed for stock or for vegetables? 

Mr. FERRON: At the present time we are using it for tobacco, some for 
orchards, potatoes and vegetables, but we are not using it on pastures. 

Senator Bors: In some instances it is used for the raising of strawberries 
and so on. 

Senator MACDONALD (Queens): I understand that the province of Quebec is i 
strong on credit unions. I also understand they are fairly strong in large milk a 
distribution plants, where whole milk, butter and cheese ‘are produced in 
quantity. What about co-operatives by way of livestock and killing plants? 


Mr. FERRON: We have quite a development of co-operatives in that field. As” 4 
a matter of fact last week we handled a sizeable Propestion of the livestock in. | 
the province. d 


Senator Bors: They are regular packing houses. 
Mr. FERRON: Yes, co-operative packing houses. 
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Senator Bors: Do you remember what the kill was last year? 

Mr. FERRON: Something over 500,000. 

Senator Bois: That includes pigs, sheep, cows and so on. 

Mr. FERRON: Yes. 

Mr. MacDonaLpD (Queens): That is increasing year by year. 

Mr. FERRON: Yes. 

Senator MacDonaLp (Queens): And that is increasing year by year. 
Mr. FERRON: Yes, it is increasing. 


Senator MacDonaLp (Queens): Are you getting into a larger plant unit in 
your milk production, for instance, in the province of Quebec? 


Mr. FERRON: Do you mean in cooperatives? 
Senator MACDONALD (Queens): Yes. 


Mr. FERRON: Oh, yes. We have here Mr. Deslauriers who is the president of 
the Cooperative of Granby. It is one of the largest units in Canada. They 
handled a few hundred million pounds of milk last year. 


Senator MacDOoNAaLD (Queens): Do you mean in that one plant? 
Mr. FERRON: No, that one co-op. They have four plants. 

The CHAIRMAN: Have you any other questions, gentlemen? 
Senator VAILLANCOURT: Where do you send your products? 


Mr. FERRON: We send them mostly in Canada and in many other parts of 
the world. 


Senator VAILLANCOURT: All over the world? 


Mr. FERRON: Yes, we sell where there is a market. We sell a lot in the 
states. 


Senator VAILLANCOURT: And powdered milk? 
Mr. FERRON: Oh, yes. 


Senator VAILLANCOURT: I understand your total sales last year were in the 
order of $100 million. 


Mr. FERRON: $95 million. 

Senator LEonarD: $95 million altogether? How much in Canada and how 
much outside? 

eae Mr. Frerron: I do not know exactly how much outside. Most of it is in 
Canada. It all depends on the markets. When foreign markets are not favour- 
able then we cannot sell there. We sell to the United States and we sell in the 
other countries. Italy for instance, etc. 

The CHAIRMAN: Have you found yourselves with any big surpluses held 
over. 

Mr. Frerron: No. 

The CHAIRMAN: You can pretty well market it as it comes? 

Mr. FERRON: Yes, we have to. 

The CHAIRMAN: You are not like the Government? 

Mr. FERRON: Well, at certain times we have a surplus. We have our 
problems too. 

The CHarIRMAN: In the marketing? 

Mr. FERRON: Yes. Last winter in the broiler industry it was terrific. We 
had a surplus production of broilers in Ontario and Quebec, and when you have 
that it is not so easy to market them. 

, ’The Cuarrman: Are city industrials hurting you in the broiler industry 
in their integration? 
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Mr. FERRON: Yes. Integration is causing us some concern. We are in the 
cooperative movement, and you may think that we are speaking about 
cooperatives because we are interested in cooperatives. As an integration is” 
concerned our aim is to balance production with market needs. 

I can tell you that at the present time we have a surplus of powdered milk, 
and the Government has mentioned it might change its policy in regard to those 
surpluses, but for two years and a half now in the province of Quebec we 
have said to our cooperatives: “Do not develop your new plants in milk 
powder”. Of course milk powder was a good market at the time. Some coopera- 
tives and other dairy produce organizations wanted to go into that because the 
market was good. We said to the cooperatives: “Do not develop in that line 
because we will have a surplus’. Private interests went into that industry, and 
they contributed appreciably to this surplus. The cooperatives are interested 
in having a stabilized agriculture, and that is why we say in our recommenda- 
tions on page 49: 

Facilitate the needed adjustments in production and marketing of 
agricultural produce so as to achieve a better balance between agricul- 
tural production and market needs. 


That is what we are trying to do with the cooperatives, not because we are any 
smarter than any other, but because we are interested in the welfare of agricul- 
ture. We are interested in agriculture, and in having a well balanced agriculture. 

Senator TAyLor (Westmorland): Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask this 
question: In these cooperative packing plants do you have the farmers shipping 
clubs which ship directly to your plant, or do you buy at the Montreal 
stockyards? 

Mr. FERRON: Our system is a federation of local cooperatives. We have 
380 locals scattered all over the province, and they ship to the abattoirs wholly 
owned by their control. It is their own, you see. The local is owned by the 
farmer-members, the owners of la Coopérative Fédérée are the local 
cooperatives. 

Senator TayLor (Westmorland): That is, the cooperative itself? 

Mr. FERRON: Yes, so those local co-ops ship to the central co-op. Of course, 
we have a small percentage of the marketings which come from non-members. 
They ship to our abattoirs just as they would to any other abattoir. 

Senator TayLor (Westmorland): And you have no organized drovers? 

Mr. FEerRon: No. 


Senator TayLor (Westmorland): There is another question I would like 
to ask. I would like to come back to Senator Leonard’s question about the Farm 
Rehabilitation Commission. Have you an idea that this commission would be 
established under federal legislation? 

Mr. FerRoNn: That is a very difficult question to-answer. As I said at first, 
we think that a program like that should be conducted in cooperation between 
the two Governments—between the federal and the provincial Governments. 
What exactly will be the part of the federal Government and that of the 
provincial Government is very hard for us to say, but I think both of them 
should contribute to a program like that. 


Senator TAYLor (Westmorland): In order to do that there would have to 
be federal legislation under which it could act? 


Mr. Frrron: Yes. Of course, in some of the larger problems such as soil 
erosion, and things like that, the federal Government takes an interest. 
Senator TayLtor (Westmorland): I am strongly of this opinion—and I 


may be wrong—that if we had federal legislation with flexibility or elasticity 
enough to cover the various problems affecting all parts of Canada as a starting 
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: Point, and then complementary legislation passed by the provinces where the 


- dominion could contribute towards the development of that kind, it would be 


_ the best thing. 

Mr. FERRON: Yes, it would be. 

Senator Bois: We had something of that kind some years ago when the 
federal Government contributed to the drainage, and we had a joint enterprise 
which was financed partly by the province. I suppose we need a national 
program. 

Mr. FERRON: Yes, in collaboration with the interested provinces. 

Senator Bors: And one which would be supple enough, as you state, to 
have the ability of adapting itself to all the various conditions that exist through- 
out Canada. But the difficulty comes in the choice of the work to be done. 


_ That is where I think my friend is hesitating a little bit. 


Senator TayLor (Westmorland): What I have in mind is this. We have the 
Maritime Marshland Rehabilitation Act, which is a federal act. We passed 

exactly the same type of legislation in our own province. The same thing is 
true in Nova Scotia and I believe in Prince Edward Island. There is a Maritime 
Rehabilitation Commission set up in which members are selected from the 
province. They sit on this board along with federal departmental officials and 
plan programs for the development of the marshland areas. The provincial 
and federal Governments, together with the land owners, contribute so much 
money to these schemes. This has been working out exceptionally well. I 
would like to see some legislation made broad enough to apply to any land 
development, such as water conservation or drainage. Each province has its 
own peculiar problems. What I am thinking of is an act wide enough in its 
application to provide for any problem that may develop in any one province, 
and to which the federal Government could make a contribution. I just men- 
tioned the Maritime Marshland Rehabilitation Act because it represents the 
type of co-operation that should exist between the federal and provincial 
Governments. 

The CHAIRMAN: Have you a soil survey in the province of Quebec? I sup- 
pose your areas are divided pretty well into three groups. 

Mr. FERRON: Yes. We have a soil survey. 

The CHAIRMAN: Have you had a provincial soil survey? 

Mr. FERRON: Yes. We have a soil survey but I am not sure at the present 
time if it covers the entire province. 

The CHAIRMAN: Would it cover the agricultural area? 

Mr. FERRON: Notzall of it. 

Mr. Stutt: What provincial body would that come under? 

Mr. FerRon: I do not know the exact name but it comes under the School 
of Agriculture at St. Anne de la Pocatiére. 

Senator MacDonaLp (Queens): Suppose I were a farmer in the province 
of Quebec and I wanted my farm soil analysed. Would I have to make ap- 
plication for this or is there a program where by soil experts go out in certain 
districts and analyse the fields? 

Mr. FERRON: You can call on your agronome and he will send the soil 
sample to the lab. 

Senator MacDonaLp (Queens): That is the usual policy in the province of 
Quebec? 


Mr. FERRON: Yes. 
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The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, if hele: are no further questions we will con- 
clude this meeting. We have had a very worthwhile discussion here tonight — 
and a vote of thanks should be extended to La Coopérative Fédérée de Québec. 


Hon. SENATORS: Hear, hear. 
The committee thereupon adjourned. 


Ottawa, Thursday, May 21, 1959. 


The Special Committee on Land Use in Canada met this day at 10.30 a.m. 

Senator Arthur M. PEarson in the Chair. 

The CHAIRMAN: Honourable senators, we have a quorum, and I Hiner we 
had better get under way. 
: Before we call on Mr. Halmrast, the Minister of Agriculture, from Alberta, : 

I would like to say something about our proposed trip to the Canadian Inter- 
national Paper Company farm tomorrow morning. I have a letter from Mr. 
Johnston, the president, saying that they will be very glad to meet us here 
at the main building, and I wrote him and suggested that we had ten or 
twelve senators who would be going. I received a wire in reply, in which. ; 
he said there will be three limousines here at the east door of the centre a 
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block at 9 o’clock on Friday morning. We will drive out to the farm, stay there 
the night, have lunch there Saturday morning, and come back Saturday right _ 
after lunch. If there are any senators who have not already intimated that — 
they would like to go, would they please leave their names with Mr. Mac- 
Donald, and we shall see that there is room for them. sh 

We have with us this morning the Honourable L. Cs Halmarst, who will 
present a brief to this Land Use Committee. Mr./ Halmrast, would you ~ 
introduce yourself to us, stating your qualifications, etc.? a 


Honourable L. C. Halmrast, Minister of Agriculture, Province of Alberta: 


giving you a brief history of myself, that I was born in La Crosse, Wisconsin — 
in 1899. We came to Alberta in 1912, and my father took up a homestead — 
east of Warner, Alberta, the constituency I represent. This homestead was 
28 miles east of Warner, away out on the prairie. My father was a business- 
man, not a farmer, although his father was a farmer before him; but he was ~ 
enticed to come to Canada because of the offer of free land, and many others, ~ 
of course, came in about that time. As a matter of fact, I think most of the 
homesteaders came in 1909 and 1910, and there were some coming in yet in ~ 
1912. We decided on this homestead for a time, but as I said, my father was ~ 
not a farmer; he did not do well in this new land, he did not know how to ~ 
cope with the conditions in southern Alberta; so he decided to give this home- — 
stead up and go back into business again, he went back to the United States 4 
and we were to follow him later on. Unfortunately, he passed away from — 
a bad attack of the flu—this was in 1918 when the flu was prevalent—and we — 
remained in Canada. So we had to get out and go to work. TI left school just = 
before I was 16 and went out on a farm for a while, and then went down toa ~ 
sheep ranch, was on the sheep ranch for a short period. I went back to the ~ 
farm again, but preferred sheep ranching, went back to the Rutherford brothers q 
sheep ranch in southern Alberta, and I remained with them until they sold out to. 
another sheep man, Mr. John Henniger, with whom some of you are acquainted, — 
and who was a big operator, a large farmer, sheep rancher and irrigator; and | i 
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Thank you, Mr. Chairman and honourable senators. I might say, in| 
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haw hert Rutherford brothers sold out to Mr. Henniger, Mr. Henniger asked me to 


remain with him, but I preferred to go on to a smaller outfit, and I had an 
offer to do so and joined a gentleman by the name of Alex Neil. I remained 
with him for a time, going into partnership with him and a man by the name 
of Mr. Millhaem from Warner. I was 21 years of age when I was taken into 
partnership with these gentlemen, and when I had been with them for five 
_ years I decided I had sufficient sheep to start on my own—they had sold me 
some sheep on time. When I was 24 years old—I moved back south again; I 
was up around Brooks, Alta. at this time with my partners, and moved south 
with my little band of sheep, feeling very independent and secure at that 
particular time, it took me about two weeks to trail my little band of sheep 
back south. I had a gentleman with me with a wagon who hauled my corrals 
and camping equipment, and so on, rented a farm east of the Milk River 
District. I remained there for three years and then I bought a place that had 
considerable leased land and I was on my way. Sheep prices were pretty good 
in those years; farming was very bad. There were a number of dry years, 
with grasshoppers. The cattle business was not very good in the twenties. 
I recall one year, 1924, I had a small band of sheep, only 412 head, but in one 
year I had a greater income from my 412 head than all the farmers in the 
township. Consequently many of them became interested in sheep and to cut 
a long story short, many of them got into it. 

I remained in the sheep business for 30 years and at one time had a flock 
of around 3,000 head. 

I was naturalized, by the way, when I was 24 years old. I thought I should 
take out my naturalization papers so that I might assume my responsibilities 
in this new land. Shortly after that I was elected to the local school board 
as a local trustee and eventually I was on the executive of the trustees’ asso- 
ciation. I became vice president of that organization for four years. 

I was elected to the legislature in 1945; it was a by-election—Solon Low 
had resigned to go into the federal field. 

In 1953 I was asked to take the portfolio of public welfare and I was 
in that office for one year. About that time the Hon. David Ure, Minister of 
Agriculture at the time, was killed in a motorcar accident and Premier 
Manning asked me to take the portfolio of. Minister of Agriculture. I have 
held that portfolio now for five years. 

When Mr. Gerhart was defeated in the last election I was then asked to 
assume the portfolio of Minister of Civil Defence. At the moment I hold 
those two portfolios, Minister of Agriculture and Minister for Civil Defence. 

We have a family of five children, three sons and two daughters. The 
three sons are farmers, they each have cattle, fairly good Herefords, and they 
farm a considerable acreage. They would rather farm than do anything else. 
I have one daughter married in Saskatoon, and Audrey is still with us in 
Edmonton, graduating from grade 12 this year. 

There you have a brief outline of my history, Mr. Chairman. 


The CHAIRMAN: It is quite plain that you have had an excellent farming 
experience all the way along. 


Hon. Mr. Hatmrast: Yes, I have been a farmer and a rancher all my life. 


The CHarRMAN: Now, Mr. Halmrast, if you will proceed to read your 
brief you may do so without interruption and at the close of your presentation 
‘there may be one or two questions asked by members of the committee on 


the whole brief. 


Hon. Mr’ Hatmrast: Mr. Chairman, Honourable Senators: ee. 
On behalf of the Government of Alberta, I wish to express appreciation 


for the invitation to appear before this committee. We sincerely trust that in 
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due course your committee may indicate the type of legislative and/or adminis- 
trative action required to (1) alleviate the distresses of the small farmer and, 
(2) implement a program designed to promote the amen of optimum 
family-sized farms. 

Mechanization and commercialization in agriculture has resulted in many 
problems in farm adjustment. The optimum scale of farming operations con- 
tinues to increase and many one-time successful farms have become too small 
to support a family. The large amount of capital required in farming today 
has practically eliminated the “ladder to farm ownership” that attracted so 
many immigrants to Western Canada. The development of farms on crown 
lands—in irrigated and homestead areas—requires more capital than is available 
to most prospective farmers. 

Previous witnesses have discussed the difficulties encountered in deter- 
mining the extent of the small non-economic farm problem. I should like to 
say a word about that. Statistics on residential, part-time, non-commercial 
and commercial farms, which I understand will be available after the census 
for 1961, will help a lot. However, the economic classification of commercial 
farms is still based on income from the sale of farm products in the year 


previous to census taking. This is very unsatisfactory in the West where crop | 


yields and farm incomes vary widely from year to year. 


Alberta provided the last major frontier for agricultural settlement in 
North America. For many years farming had been as much a “way of life” 
as each farm family wished to make it. However, modern technological im- 
provements, the expansion of public services and a general desire among 
farmers to improve their standards of living in common with other sectors of 
the economy, have rapidly changed the outlook and objectives of rural people. 

Actually, large-scale settlement on new land ended in the West many 
years ago. In Alberta, the number of farms reached a peak in 1941. The 
following statistics illustrate what has been taking place: 


Total Farm No. of Area in Size of 
Year Population Population Farms Farms Farms 
"000 "000 % of *000 

Total acres Acres 
DOZ6 ony soit hi > ses = 608 (not available) 68, 823* 28, 573 415 
LOB Eg tht exe ores 732 375 51.3 86, 917* 38, 978 448 
DBO eeedityte wie seivfaroeip:6 773 400 51.8 89, 550* 40, 540 453 
LOA Tre btis Warde tials 796 384 48.2 93, 200* 43,277 465 
1 CS Baa ae eel 803 336 41.8 84, 350* 41,451 _ 491 
LOOT Si oiG\: «aloha acct 940 345 36.7 84,315 44,460 527 
NORG ereeids Cader mies 1,123 332 29.6 79,424 45,970 579 


* Estimated: See Economic Annalist, August, 1956. 


The post-war trend toward fewer and larger farms is very definite. How- 


ever, I suggest the dimensions of the small farm problem is greater today ' 


than ever before. Non-economic farms have resulted because of (1) settle- 
ment in areas where modern farming methods cannot be exploited; (2) the 
lack of capital and/or space for expansion; (3) failure to provide the level 


of management required in farming today; or (4) the lack of suitable alter-— ; 


native employment for those who are not doing well on the farm. 


~~ 


a 
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The amount of money needed to acquire a farm business is another cause 
of non-economic farm units. Young men with limited capital are usually 
forced to start farming on too small a scale. Prospects for success under these 
circumstances are becoming increasingly unfavourable. Land prices based 
on expected earnings on farms of optimum size cannot be realized on a small 
unit. Thus attempts to scale the ladder to farm ownership frequently end 
in the establishment of a non-economic small farm. 


In Alberta, the capacity of land to produce varies a great deal. Hence, 
the area of a farm cannot be used as a measure of size without qualification. 
The following table shows the distribution of farms by area occupied, by census 

_ divisions typical of each major soils zone: 


Farms Classified by Size Shown as 
per cent of total 


Av. size —acres— 
allfarms Less 70 240 400 560 
‘ ————— than to to to and 
Census District Soil Class acres 70 239 399 559 up 
Hannay ds tae see ik Light brown..... 2,074 0.5 3.0 KT Gi 81.7 
Drumheller ssh ye Dark brown..... 795 1.8 10.4 18.1 15.3 54.4 
RedtDeerws wie scone. cn: Black tase tena 372 4.0 30.7 31.8 16.6 16.9 

Peace River: ...¢.f:4 <7. Transitional and 

Wooded....... 418 1.8 22.4 36.6 18.0 Ze, 
REO VANCE ODOR ter ea een celta con oe. 579 3.8 24.6 28.3 15,2 28.1 
Province 1951......... Ait a AD ERR ORE aaa 527 4.1 28.1 29.1 14.3 24.4 


———— 


The largest farms in Alberta are in the light brown soils zone. The size 
and organization of farms in this zone underwent major change in the period 
between the two World Wars. A series of dry years beginning in 1917 forced 
many settlers to leave their farms in the south; in the early thirties extensive 
farm abandonment took place in east-central areas around Hanna. The dry 
years had revealed the serious consequences of over-settlement in these regions. 
Between 1931 and 1951 the farm population in the Hanna area was reduced 
by 53 per cent; in the 1951-56 period the average size of farm increased from 


- 1,804 to 2,074 acres, or by 15 per cent. 


Consequently, allowing for residential, part-time and retirement hold- 
ings, there would appear to be relatively few small farm businesses on our 
light brown soils. Commercial farming, with emphasis on cattle and wheat, 
is extensively practised in the area and rainfall variability is so great, there 
is little: fear that the present scale of operations will be reduced. 


The Drumheller-Vulcan area forms part of the dark brown soils zone 


and contains some of Alberta’s richest wheat land. In 1956, the farms averaged 


is 


800 acres in size. Wheat—200 acres per farm—is the major crop; but, on the 
average, 245 acres per farm were in summer fallow. However, livestock—36 
cattle, 16 hogs and 147 hens and chickens per farm—are not neglected. On 
the whole, farms in this region are well established and highly mechanized. 
Incidentally, Drumheller farmers have established an enviable record in 
winning world wheat championships an unprecedented number of times. 
Neverthéless, there are a considerable number of small farms in the 


y Drumheller-Vulcan area. Thirty per cent of the total are one-half section or 


less in size. Many of the farms now occupied in this excellent farming area 


f 
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rad. 


are too small to permit the most efficient use of modern farm machinery. — 
However, we feel that the elimination of small farm units in this part of the : 
Province will be gradual and accomplished without distress. © Alay 

On the basis of area occupied, small farms are most numerous on our 
black soils. However, these soils are very productive and adapted for mixed 
farming. Hence, a combination of field crop and livestock enterprises are 
common, which reduces the area needed to form an economic unit. 

However, 30 to 40 per cent of the farms on the black soils are in the one- ‘4 
quarter section class. Some of these are part-time farms, but others provide — 
the only employment the operator has. Under present circumstances many 
quarter-section operators are under severe economic pressure. A mixed farm 
cost of production study was conducted in the Wetaskiwin district for the 
years 1951 to 1954 inclusive. The average annual labour earnings on one- 
quater section farms was $931 compared with $3,481 on three-quarter section 
farms. A farm management study group composed of forty Red Deer-Lacombe 
district farmers recently analysed their 1958 accounts and reported average 
labour earnings by size of farm as follows: 1-quarter section, $594; 2-quarter 
sections, $2,611; 3-quarter sections, $2,808; and one section or more $3,449, 
Obviously income from one-quarter section farms must be supplemented from 
capital or non-farm sources. oH 

More than 40 per cent of the land that might one day be suitable for — 
agriculture in Alberta lies in the grey-wooded soils zone. However, less than 
one-third of the estimated area suitable for arable purposes in this zone is — 
improved. Many of the farms presently occupied are not sufficiently developed 
to provide the farm family with an acceptable standard of living. In other 
‘words, these farm businesses are at present non-economic beeause of size. 

In 1953, a year in which district crop yields were 40 per cent above 
average, the Economics Division of the Canada Department of Agriculture 
made a study of farm income and living expenses in the Wanham-Spirit River 
area that is in the northern part of the province. The farms under review 
were divided into two groups by size, below average—290 acres with 126 
cultivated—and above average—540 acres with 310 cultivated. In that year 
returns on capital and labour, including farm perquisites, were $1,280 and 
$2,650 on the small and larger farms respectively. The farms below average 
in size did not earn sufficient to cover living expenses. ‘a 

The extent of the low farm income problem on grey-wooded soils may be 
obtained from the report on the 1956 census. One-third of the farms in the . 4 
Peace River area contained less than 130 acres of improved land; 45 per cent 
had fewer than 120 acres in crop. A high proportion of the farms in the region 
are only partially developed and present conditions make completion of the © 
task a difficult one. In the first place, new farming techniques cannot readily - 
be taken advantage of on grey-wooded soils because of the topography of the 
land and the size of the fields. Secondly, the general shortage of capital and 
credit available for farm improvement in the region is accentuated by the fact 
that returns on land improvements are not quickly realized on these soils. 

Our irrigation systems in Alberta serve about 900,000 acres of irrigable 
land. The development of these lands present special problems. The develop- 
ment of markets for the specialty crops that can be grown take time. One of 
the major problems in the settlement of newly irrigated land, is to attract — 
farmers with adequate capital. The land is made available for purchase at low 
cost and on long terms, but we require the settler to have $7,500 in cash, | 
.Machinery, livestock and so forth. Actually a minimum of $10,000 would be ; 
better. Economic studies show there is a definite correlation between the amount 
of capital invested and farm labour earnings on irrigated farms. Farmers with © 
limited capital cannot make the best use of the production resources available. 


‘ 
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iw _ The foregoing indicates, I think that the extent and proportions of the 
a small-farm problem in Alberta is considerable. Technological advancement 
_has reduced many once optimum sized farms to a non-economic status. In an 
_ economic sense, we might say these farms have become at least partially 
_ obsolescent. : 

"My view is that barring automation, the consequences of which we cannot 
foretell, the economic pressure on small farms will continue to increase, but 
- at a reduced rate. 


We would suggest that: — 


; 1. The size of a minimum economic farm in terms of land and capital 
_ required in the various regions of Canada be determined. This would provide 
“objectives on which to base extension programs relative to farm re-organiza- 
tion and management. 


A detailed study has been made into farming operations under the Veteran’s 
Land Act with the objective of ascertaining the “optimum” farm unit. As a 
_ result, field supervisors are in a better position to advise as to whether settlers 
under the Act should invest more in real estate, machinery, livestock and so 
_ forth. 

The possibilities in this direction could be developed on a wider scale and 
the results made available to our extension services which are moving into 
_ the management field pretty fast today. 


2. Consideration should be given ways and means of providing farm credit 
- suitable to the needs of the times. ' 


The lack of capital is a major cause of under-employment and low incomes 
_ on farms. The amount of credit available is too frequently insufficient to put 
_ the farm business on a paying basis. Supervised credit in sufficient amounts to 
' increase farm efficiency through the addition of land, machinery and/or 
» livestock will promote the development of economic family farm units. 


Perhaps I should mention the Alberta Farm Purchase Credit Act. This is 
- relatively new legislation, but our limited experience with it indicates there 
- is a need for the type of credit it provides. 


All loans made under the Act must be in respect to a farm business which 
may be expected to provide a family living and loan repayments as due. The 
acceptance of an application for a loan must first be approved by a local Farm 
Purchase Board subject to the approval of a Provincial Board. 


j The operations of the Farm Credit Boards set up under the Act, have . 
- helped to (a) expand the farming operations of credit-worthy borrowers; and 
(b) facilitate the transfer of farms from father to son. 


3. The opportunities for basic and vocational training made available to 
young farm people require careful study and re-appraisal. 


i Prospective young farmers today need a broad training in farm technology 
- and farm business management. A great challenge faces vocational agricultural 
schools and colleges. However, the service to agriculture provided by these 
- institutions is determined to an appreciable degree by the way their students 
_ have been prepared for advanced training. 


My In view of the increasing productivity of labour in agriculture, it would 

be hard to disagree with those who believe that for some time an increasing 
proportion of young farm people will seek employment off the farm. Thus 
the rural school program should include instruction in the arts and skills 
» required by those who must leave the farm, as well as for those who remain 
on the farm. The character and attitudes of young farm people are highly 
regarded by urban employers. However, they must be skilled if they are to 
- improve their economic position on transfer to the city. 
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In the interest of a balanced economy, recognition should be given the 
almost constant need for the redistribution of people in Canada. A special 
branch of the employment service might now be set up to facilitate the move- 
ment of people between rural and urban occupations that would appear desir- 


able. Further, it may not be too much to hope that one day such matters 


might be taken into account when immigration objectives are arrived at. 


4. A farm resource development and utilization program would provide 
a useful framework on which to work out long range agricultural policies. 

For example, the livestock industry has expanded rapidly in recent years. 
In view of the growth of population, further gradual expansion would appear 
to be desirable. In Alberta, grazing resources could be doubled and the 
production of winter feed greatly increased, especially in irrigated areas. But 
as things are now, a cycle of dry years could retard development in the live- 
stock industry. A co-ordinated policy designed to ensure feed reserves would 
permit farmers to plan breeding operations with confidence. 


5. The possibilities for part-time farming have not been fully exploited. 
The establishment of small industry in areas where farmers are not fully 
employed would provide immediate relief and eventually, perhaps, lead to the 
consolidation of small farms. 

The widespread development of petroleum resources in Alberta has pro- 
vided many farmers with the opportunity to supplement their farm income. 
Our information is that part-time labour will be required in oil producing 
areas for as long as the fields last. The forest industries. offer similar oppor- 
tunities on a seasonal basis. 


6. An expanded program of farm marketing research is urgently needed 
in Canada. The stabilizing effect of regular markets cannot be over-empha- 
sized. Many farmers on relatively small areas of land could be fully and 
profitably employed if the market for specialty products of Canadian origin 
was expanded. Ways and means of overcoming competition in the case of 
many products now imported would form an important part of the study. 
Important also, would be consideration of the mechanics of assembling, storing 
and retailing the products grown. 

There is active speculation regarding future operations under the agricul- 
tural price stabilization board. The inauguration of a deficiency payments 
policy would appear to be decided upon. In connection with that, may I say 
only that such payments should be designed to give greatest assistance to the 
operators of economic family farm businesses, 

Now may I submit a few observations on land use and conservation in 
general and some specific proposals concerning a national policy on land use 
and conservation. 

Canada possesses a rich and abundant heritage of soil and water resources. 
The rate at which these resources have been and are being developed has 
created certain undesirable consequences. Some of Canada’s virgin forests 
have disappeared, streams have become silted, floods now occur with greater 


frequency and agricultural lands in many areas bear the scars of damage from ~ 


wind and water erosion. While programs for the control and conservation of 
these natural resources have been developed by Federal and Provincial agen- 
cies, there has not yet emerged a co-ordinated national land use and soil 


conservation policy. Because this Senate Committee is primarily interested in © 


land use,.I ask permission to offer a few proposals for such a policy. ; 
In the first place I consider it most desirable that there be established 


in Canada at the earliest possible date a National Land Use and Soil Conser- — 


4 


vation Policy. In my opinion this policy should be a co-ordinated effort — 
designed jointly by the Federal and Provincial Departments of Agriculture. ; 


A conference of the Heads of the Departments of Agriculture could decide on 


x 
y 
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principles of the program, and at a later date technical and administrative 

Officials could develop the details. I believe that in the design of such a 

~ national policy the following principles should be accepted: 

_ 1. Land and water are provincial resources for which the Provinces are 
responsible under the B.N.A. Act. Notwithstanding this fact, the Govern- 
ment of Canada is as interested in the efficient use of land and water and in 
the conservation of these resources, as any Province since they are the 
resources basic to the needs of the Nation. 

2. The policy should be a joint effort, not only in its design, but in its 
operation and financing as well. The welfare of the people as citizens of a 
Province and of the Nation is the primary consideration. It is, therefore, 
essential that in all its aspects the proposed policy be a joint endeavour. 

3. There should be provision for the special needs that may develop in any 
area of the country. This may be secured by providing for a standard 
agreement between Canada and each Province to cover programs common 
to all and for supplementary agreements to provide for the special needs 
of any particular Province. 

4. After full consultation any study by Federal and Provincial agencies, the 
final decision to embark on any development would lie with the Province. 
The division of responsibility in the proposed policy between Canada and 
a Province is of importance. The following is suggested for consideration: 


FEDERAL 
1. To provide leadership on a national basis and to secure support throughout 
the whole Nation for the policy. 
2. To suggest programs to the Provinces. 


3. To assist in planning and estimating the cost of the program and to provide 
technical advice and assistance for projects that require special consideration. 
4. To receive and assess plans as submitted by each Province. 


5. To check, inspect and approve the program during development and after 
completion, 


* 
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PROVINCIAL 


1. To initiate such programs as the needs of the Province require. 
2. To select and decide on the program to be recommended for joint action. 


3. To make preliminary plans and estimates in consultation with federal 
officials. 


4. To submit plans and estimates to federal authorities for approval. 
5. To carry out the program when Federal approval is given. 


’ 
” 


The suggestions I am making at this time are based on the hope that the 
_ hational policy will be jointly financed. I would favor a plan whereby a Province 
would receive a grant in aid towards the cost of the program that, having been 
proposed by the Province, has been approved by an appropriate Federal agency. 
There are several successful precedents for this type of federal-provincial 
co-operation, e.g., Federal-Provincial Farm Labour Program, Canadian Voca- 
_ tional Training Program, and the Eastern Rockies Forest Conservation Board. 


The members of this Committee may be interested in the type of project 
to be developed under the proposed national program. The following are some 
examples: 
m1. Soil survey and classification ahead of any development. 

2. Water conservation and storage from the source to final use. 
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3. Land clearing and the preparation of land for occupancy. 


4. Pasture development and improvement, including cultivation, fertilizing,” 


seeding, fencing, etc. 
5. Control of erosion by water and the rehabilitation of aaa areas. 


6. Construction of irrigation systems, including the preparation of land to 
take water. 


_ 7. The construction of dyking and drainage systems, including assistance for 
individual farmers. 


8. The rehabilitation or repair of irrigation, drainage and dyking systems which, 
due to age or other causes, are no longer fully serviceable. 


Besides projects as are mentioned above, there may be special projects 
such as tree planting, shelterbelts and farm woodlots, reforestation of land that 
has been in farms, etc. 

I believe this Committee of the Senate of Canada is considering one of 
the most important matters ever to be the subject of study in this Upper House. 
The land is the basis for the production of all food on which the human race 
depends. Although land is, by definition, a provincial resource, it is a national 
asset, too. I think it is very important that all the people in Canada should 
recognize their responsibility to the soil, not only because it is the source of 
their daily bread, but also because of those who obtain their foodstuffs from 
this country. 

During the last few years many representations have been made to the 
Government of Canada concerning land use and soil conservation, but to date 
no positive action has been taken to implement the proposals that have been 
made. It is the earnest hope of the Province of Alberta that from the studies of 


this Committee will come recommendations on which there may be developed © 


a national program directed to the most effective use of our land and water 
resources and the conservation of the soil, and in which both Federal and 
Provincial agencies may participate. 


The CHAIRMAN: Thank you, sir; that is a very good brief. 


Senator BRADETTE: May I refer to the last paragraph on page 6, where a 


it says: ‘“The land is made available for purchase at low cost and on long terms”. — 


Hon. Mr. Hatmrast: We have a policy in the irrigated districts, the one 


was to assist the veterans to take up land in irrigated areas, and they could 


purchase land at about $15 per acre, anyone else who wished to take up land 
in this area could purchase land there for $30 an acre, which is at low cost. The 
reason that we had to place a low value on this land was that in irrigating land 
the farmer is faced with greater costs than he is on dry land. First of all, 
he must prepare his land to take water, and it depends on the ruggedness of 
his farm; it may require land preparation that might cost ten dollars an acre 
or might cost $50 an acre depending on topography. In addition to that he is 


faced with what we call a water right of $10 per acre. This water right is — 


to meet a part of the capital costs of irrigation construction. He pays $10 an 
acre. It probably costs $50 or $60 an acre. Nowadays, it is even higher than 
that. But we require him to pay only $10 an acre as a water right. Then on 


top of that he must pay a water rate, which will be anywhere from $1.50 to i 


$2.25 per acre. The water rate, by the way, is paid annually; and the water 
right is paid only once. That $10 an acre he may pay in cash or we will 
give him ten years to pay for it at one dollar an acre per year. So that is the 
reason we refer to the land here as being made available to the farmers in 
that area at a low cost. 


Senator BRADETTE: Thank you. . 
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fi: Senator HORNER: You speak of the cost of preparing and levelling the 
_ ground. In the case of water through a spinkler of aluminum pipe, how does 
_ that compare in cost with the levelling process? 


Hon. Mr. Hatmrast: It is higher, sir. The cheapest way to apply water 
to land is by gravity, and it is cheaper to prepare your land in such a way 
that you can bring water to it by gravity so that it spreads out evenly; but the 
_ sprinkler systems are being used to some advantage on higher ground where 
you cannot apply water by gravity; and as I say it has been used to fairly 
good advantage on some farms. The cost of the sprinkler system is quite high, 
but if they are using it for specialty crops it pays off quite well, that is, for 
sugar beets and vegetables, and that kind of crops. 


Senator BRADETTE: I have one more question, and it is my last: On page 
_ 10 of the brief, the third sentence of the first paragraph says: ‘Many farmers 
_ on relatively small areas of land could be fully and profitably employed if 
_ the market for specialty products of Canadian origin was expanded.” Will 
_ you enlarge on that statement? 


Hon. Mr. Hatmrast: Yes. We believe that on some of these farms they 
can go in for specialty crops provided a market can be found. We have a 
- number of specialty crops in Alberta today, and you have them elsewhere as 
well. In some of the areas of the north, as well as in the south, farmers are 
seeding some of their land down to rape seed other special crops and there 
_ are many other oil-bearing seeds today being produced in the province that 
are put in this specialty class; but the farmers are a little uncertain as to a 
market for some of these, and if they can be assured of a market we would 
have more of these farms going into crops of that kind. In the north they 
were going in for the production of small seeds on some of their small farms, 
which paid them very well for a time, but there again the market is not too 
_ certain, and they are sometimes concerned about being able to dispose of their 
' products. 


Senator HorNER: Some canning factories are of great help if they happen 
to be near where your production is? 


Hon. Mr. Hatmrast: That is right, sir. In the southern part of the province 
we have canning factories that will take the vegetables that are being produced; 
ma they can them or freeze‘ them for the retail trade. We have in the southern 
be? part of the province, too, three sugar factories that take the output from the 
- acreages that we have in sugar beets. And so they are assured of a market for 
those areas. When we speak of specialty crops the farmers say, ‘I would like 
_ to produce some of those specialty crops provided we can find a permanent 
- market for them.” 

P In the southern part of the province there is being constructed today 
_.a seed processing plant in Lethbridge. This plant will process sunflower seed, 
_ Yape seed, flax, mustard seed and safflower seed. We believe that when this 
_ plant goes into operation, which will be this early fall, that it will give some 
: stability in that area to the production of specialty crops. 


¥ Senator Horner: What was the total area broken in the Peace River 
_ under that scheme? 


ty: Hon. Mr. Hatmrast: In the Wanham area? I have not got the total 
x acreage figure here. There were about two townships in that development. 
_ It was called the Lassiter project in the Wanham area. This was cleared 
_ originally to make homesteads available for veterans of the last war. They 
_ moved in tostake homesteads in that area and some of them did not do too 
: well while others who remained in there are having their struggles because 
of dry years and frost. That is the particular area we refer to in our brief 
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when we say, if there was some other employment for them nearby to supple- | 


ment their farm earnings they could carry on until such a time when their 
farms would become a paying proposition. 


Senator Hornor: They grow alfalfa in that area, don’t they? 
Hon. Mr. Hatmrast: Yes, and very good alfalfa, too. 


Senator HorNER: But they have great difficulty in getting water for their 
stock? 


Hon. Mr. Hatmrast: You cannot get water too easily there from wells. 


So other provisions must be made for a water supply. We have a policy of. 


assisting our farmers there to put in stock watering dugouts. We give them 
a grant of $120 against the cost of them. Up in that Peace River country 
wells are difficult to obtain. % 

Senator STAMBAUGH: Has there not been some difficulty in the seeding 
of alfalfa? 

Hon. Mr. Hatmrast: Yes, there has been some. But in very recent years 
they have had a good success with alfalfa even as far north as Fort Vermilion. 

Senator STAMBAUGH: I think they have had better crops up there than 
they had further south. 


~Hon. Mr. Hatmrast: Very good. 


Senator STAMBAUGH: They have more bumble bees up there than they 
have further south, and that helps a lot. 


Hon. Mr. Hautmrast: It must be that. 


Senator Barsour: After this land has been cropped a few years would 
it not require a good deal of fertilizer to keep it productive? 


Hon. Mr. Hatmrast: Yes, the farmers in Alberta have not been using 
fertilizer to any great extent. It is a new province and they have not realized 
the need for it but they are now beginning to see the value of fertilizer and 
with the application of fertilizer they will have greater returns. 


Senator Barsour: Land from which the bush has been cleared would be 
of a lighter type soil, would it not? 


Hon. Mr. Hatmrast: Yes, they are a light soil, and some of it resembles 
ash in texture. 


Senator Hiacins: What do you mean when you refer to “grey wooded 
soil”? 

Hon. Mr. Hautmrast: It is a light-coloured soil, it looks almost white 
sometimes. 


Senator Hiacgins: Why do you use the word “wooded’’? 


Hon. Mr. Hatmrast: It is a term used in that particular area because 
of the greyness of the soil. 


Senator Hiccrins: It has nothing to do with wood? 


Hon. Mr. Hatmrast: This type of soil will generally be found in the wooded 
areas, and because of its greyness it is called grey wooded soil. 


Senator Wau: Mr. Minister, the brief is very intriguing with very many 
generalizations which come probably from factual knowledge which is not 
at our disposal. But there are a lot of problems that are indicated and merit 
further discussion. For example, Senator Bradette asked a question about 
the expansion of specialty products and you indicate on page 10 that there 
should be a relationship between production and stable markets. That type 
of relationship, if we wish to have it, presupposes a certain amount or a very 
interesting concept of controls. 


Hon. Mr. HAtMRAST: Yes, it does. 
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a Senator WALL: And therefore the problem of expansion of specialty products 
_ might presuppose a study of production controls and marketing facilities. I 
was interested in the next sentence, which reads: “Ways and means of over- 
- coming competition in the case of many products now imported”. What are 

some of those products that brought forth this statement and what might be 
’ some of the ways and means of overcoming it? I know it is not a specific 
question but it would help to clarify the actual intent of the sentence. 


Hon. Mr. HaLtmrast: As you know, in the province of Alberta, and the 
same is true of Saskatchewan, we have several bonds of sheep. Sheepmen ask 
for protection against imports of lamb from Australia and New Zealand. There 
are other imports as well that effect our producers on the other hand we have 
a surplus of some grains but wheat has been one of our problems in the western 
provinces. We have put on an educational program there to encourage farmers 
to go into crops other than wheat so that we might reduce this surplus of grain. 
That has been done, as you know. They have reduced the yield considerably. 
A few years ago we were seeding seven million and eight million acres in wheat 
and that acreage is now down to five million for this coming year. There is 
"no control there; it is more of an educational program, We tell 
the farmers that here is a surplus of wheat and _ this area could 
produce crops other than grain, and the farmers agree. There is 
no measure of control there but what we have said in our brief 
_ is that in some areas maybe there should be control and I refer to the Hanna 
area in my brief, an area that was dried out for several years and finally 
the Government had to step in and declare it a special area, and we said, “Our 
policy now will be to assist some of you to move out into other areas more 
productive; some of you will want to remain and by taking over a larger 
acreage you may have a chance of survival.” You will note how the acres 
increased in Hanna after this was done. There was a measure of control 
there, and that is what you are concerned with, is it not, Senator Wall? 


ey, Senator WALL: Essentially that is about one of the most crucial problems 
- in this whole business, is it not? 


Hon. Mr. HALMRAST: Yes. 


Senator WALL: The problem is that we want to do certain things and we 
do not want regimentation, direction, or call it whatever you wish. Even in 
that question of rape seed production I know how some of the men I know 
suddenly went into rape seed and made a success of it and before very long 
twenty other fellows decided they were going to do the same thing and that 
caused a surplus. — 


Senator McGranp: What is rape seed used for? 


Hon. Mr. Hatmrast: It is an oil-bearing seed. It is used for margarine 
production and some other uses. ; 
Mr. Chairman, when we speak of control and regimentation we do not like 
it but there are times when I think we should probably give some consideration 
to it in what we call our marginal areas where the farmers are not doing well. 
We can’t go in there and tell them they must move out. But we point out to 
them that their’s is a marginal area; they have been there 25 years and they 
are no better off than when they came; we point out we have a program for 
assistance in moving them, and we will give them a grant, depending on the 
number in the family. 

We in Alberta passed an act some three years ago called the Land and 
Forest Utilization Act. I was concerned about these problems, because in 
the south I was faced with the problem of being dried out three or four years 
-inarow. This act gave us authority to go into a marginal area and to negotiate 
r .. with the people, to buy their land and pay them so much an acre, and help 
- them to move out. Then, if some of the farmers wanted to remain in the area 
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Fath 


and take over some of the land, we would convert so many acres into community 


pastures, as we have done on two occasions when we bought out farmers; we 
have seeded that land to grass, fenced it, and it is now a community pasture. 
In that way, the other farmers adjacent to the area who want to stay in business 
can increase their cattle holdings, and diversify their farms to that extent. We 
do not force these farmers to move out, but we point out it would be to their 
advantage to do so. 

Senator BARBOUR: When you move these farmers, do you think that ends 
your problems with respect to them? 

Hon. Mr. Hautmrast: No, it does not. We advise them to get into an area 
that is more productive. We don’t tell them where they must go. 


Senator BarBour: But a farmer might be in trouble there too. 


Hon. Mr. Hatmrast: He could be. You will all agree that an area that is 
marginal today may not be marginal five years from now, depending on the 
rainfall and that sort of thing. I lived in what we called the dry south-eastern 
part of Alberta, ranching country, where I ran my sheep. For several years the 
farmers there could not make a living, but I was getting by with my livestock. 
Now we have had 10 good years in that area, and the farmers who stayed on are 
today doing well. So, it is no longer a marginal area because of rainfall, but 
it may some day become marginal again. 

Senator Hiacins: May I ask you to illumine our eastern minds with respect 
to this matter of irrigation? As you know, we have no irrigation in the east. 
Where does the water come from, and how is it brought to the farm, and dis- 
tributed over the farm? Apparently that is an item of major expense. 


Hon. Mr. HALMrastT: Yes. 
Senator Hiccins: Will you explain it? 


Hon. Mr. HALMRAST: The water used to irrigate the land in southern Alberta 
comes mainly from across the border in Montana, from the St. Mary River, 
the Milk River, the Belly River and the Old Man River. Then, we have the 
Bow River, which of course originates in Alberta, in the Rockies. These waters 
are used to irrigate our land. 

The federal Government joined with the provincial Government in an effort 
to construct reservoirs and main canals. I have referred in my brief to these 
joint efforts which we think should be carried on. They are very worth while. 

The federal Government built the great St. Mary dam over in the Cardston 
area, and they also constructed the Jensen dam, and the Ridge reservoir south 
of Raymond, Alberta. These are reservoirs with the federal Government con- 
structed and paid for; they also put in the main canals. Then from the Ridge 
reservoir east to Medicine Hat the provincial Government constructed several 
reservoirs for water storage. So, the water from the rivers come across into 
Alberta and are used to irrigate those lands. The province has to put in the 
distributary canals from the main line over to the farm property, and the farmer 
brings the water from there on to his own land. 

Senator Hiccins: But how does he get the water over this 400 or 500 acres, 
by a series of pipes? 

Hon. Mr. HALMRAST: It is done by small ditches here and there. They have a 
machine they hook on to a tractor and dig a shallow ditch. These ditches wind 
here and there through the fields to make sure that the water flows evenly over 
the land. Only a small piece is irrigated at a time. Small canvas dams are put 
in to stop the water at a certain point, and shoot it in another direction. 


The CHAIRMAN: Is the land all surveyed for water levels? 
Hon. Mr. HALMRAST: Yes. 

Senator Hiccins: Irrigation is the major cost? 

Hon. Mr. HaLMrRast: Yes. 
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~ —- Senator Horner: The C.P.R. built the first irrigation system in Alberta, 
did they not? . 

a Hon. Mr. Hatmrast: It started out with the old A & R Railway, back in 
_ 1905 or thereabouts. In fact, the Mormons were the early irrigators in Alberta. 
_ They had irrigation systems in the United States, and they were the first to start 
it in Alberta. Then, the A.R. & I. Railway company expanded it, and the C.P.R. 
_. took over from there. They carried on for a time, but they had no water storage. 
_ If the river was low, of course there was no water for irrigation. The C.P.R. 
then decided to give this up, and the province itself became involved and took 
‘over the responsibility. The federal Government then assured us of the bene- 
ficial use of international waters, and it entered the picture. We have this joint 
dominion-provincial policy of assistance in irrigaton. It had been a good policy. 
We have endeavoured to meet the cost about fifty-fifty: I think the federal 
Government paid about 55 per cent and we paid 45 per cent. It may be 
_ interesting to this committee to know that over the years since irrigation was 
_ . started it is estimated that about $125 million has been spent on it. 


Senator Hiacins: What brings the water to the farms? 
Hon. Mr. Hatmrast: An open ditch from the main canal. 


4 Senator HigcIns: But the main canal may be 20 miles away from the farm 
_ to be irrigated. ; 

Hon. Mr. Hatmrast: It runs all the way from the St. Mary dam to Medi- 

) - cine Hat. 


Senator Hicearns: A series of ditches. 


x Hon. Mr. Hatmrast: A series of dams and ditches. The farmer then gets 
_ the water on his land by a small ditch from the nearest source of supply. 
He spreads it over the land by gravity. There are a few now, as I indicated, 
- who use water sprinklers, and when they use water sprinklers they put the 
pipe into one of the ditches, connect a motor to it and pump the water out, 
and then they have a series of pipes running down through the fields and the 
_ water comes up in a great spray resembling rainfall. 
a Senator Horner: Is it not true that part of the land around Brooks in 
using the flooding method suffered from too much alkali, and it was thought 
that the sprinkler system would be of more value? Is that not correct? 
Hon. Mr. Haumrast: Yes, that is right, sir. We have a problem, as I 
- have indicated in the brief, of some farmers using too much water in some 
districts. It stays on the land too long, and it brings alkali up, and then you 
- have a problem. You have to have either surface drainage, or you have to 
put in underground drains, and underground drains are very expensive. They 
have to rid their land of this alkali. One can control it better with the sprink- 
ler system. 
Senator Horner: You mentioned the size of the farms in the Hanna area, 
where they have many thousands of acres under lease—15,000 or 10,000 acres. 
Hon. Mr. Haumrast: Yes, that is right. It goes right back to this general 
question of control in the special areas. We told these people in the special 
areas: “You cannot buy any more land in here, but you can have a lease on it 
for as long as you use it properly. 
4 Senator Horner: And you cannot over-stock your lease, and you cannot 
hold a lease without using it? You have to keep a certain number of cattle, 
- or they will take that lease away from you and give it to some one else? 
' Hon. Mr. Haumrast: Yes, there must be some control on land use. You 
have just got to have it. So, we say: “In grazing you can only have so many 
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own deeded land you can do pretty well what you please with it, but even 
there we have controls. In my part of the country we can only put one cow 
on 50 acres. 
Senator Horner: That is the regulation in the special areas? That is, for 
year-round use it takes 50 acres to keep one animal? j 
Hon. Mr. Hatmrast: Yes. 


The CHAIRMAN: With regard to your sub-marginal area of Hanna I under- 


stand it is fairly sub-marginal because of the dry weather there? 
Hon. Mr. HAtmMrast: Yes. 


The CHAIRMAN: Are the farmers reasonably successful in that area with 
a large acreage? 


Hon. Mr. HALMRAST: Yes, they are doing very well in the Hanna area now 
that they have acreages up to 2,000 acres which permits them to produce some 
grain and some hay, and to have a very good cattle herd. Consequently, they 
have done very well since that change was made. 

_ The CHAIRMAN: Will that take place in the grey-wooded soils area if you 
are able to increase the acreage there? 


Hon. Mr. Hatmrast: Yes, that is the problem we are faced with now in 
these grey-wooded soils areas. Where we put the veterans we are faced with 
a problem there, so this spring I sent my directory of the Land and Forest 
Utilization Committee over there, and he has come back now saying that his 
committee, composed of officials from various departments, will go in there and 
make a study of the situation. We have already indicated to a small group of 
farmers there who are in trouble that we will buy them out, and we will 
establish a community pasture in the Wanham area. 


Senator WALL: Apropos this particular area—and I am digressing from 
some more basic questions I want to ask—and knowing more about the land 
and its probable utilization, and knowing more about the farmer experience on 
smaller holdings in certain areas in the’ province, is the province now at the 
stage where it can, in effect, prevent the establishment or the settlement of 
small holdings which are known will finally bring us the kind of problem you 
are just now describing? 


Hon. Mr. HALmRast: Yes. 
Senator WALL: In other words, how did this happen that you are now in the 
position that you have to send your director up their because certain groups 


of veterans who settled not too long ago are now in trouble? Why were they 
allowed to get into that position? 


Hon. Mr. Hatmrast: We put this land aside for veterans. We hired con- 
tractors to go into there and clear this land, and even to break it up. Some of 
you may have heard of the Lassiter deal. Mr. Lassiter is a large-scale farmer 
in southern Alberta, and he took on a contract with the government to go into 
this area and clear and break a portion of it. 

Senator Horner: Was not the contract for 200,000 acres? 

Hon. Mr. HALMRAST: Yes, around that. 

Senator Horner: I took a trip up there, and they told me it was land which 
had grown large spruce trees, but it was not difficult to clear so far as I could 
see. The roots were not deep. 


Hon. Mr. HALtmRAstT: Yes. 


Senator Horner: But it was an amazing sight to see a whole township 
ploughed up with only the road allowance left. 


Hon. Mr. HAtmrast: Yes, that is right. 
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_- where I homesteaded, to get the bush off as easily as that. 


Hon. Mr. Hatmrast: Yes, we cleared this land for them, and invited them 
in, and gave the veterans a homestead and started them out, but they had a 
. series of bad years. One year they were rained out and frozen out, and the 
next year they were dried out. They had troubles one after another, so it has 
become a problem there, and the only control we have over any one going into 
that area at all is on the land held by the Crown. We have control over that and 
we can say: “You are not going in there”, but we cannot prevent a man going 

in and buying deeded land anywhere he likes. 


Senator HoRNER: Did you not have trouble with land lying there without 
any takers? 
G Hon. Mr. HALMRAST: Yes, we had difficulty getting settlers on some of 
: the land. 
| Senator Hiecins: Are farmers allowed to take all the timber off their land, 
or should there be so many trees left there? 


Hon. Mr. Hatmrast: Land they have purchased out-right they can do as 
they like with, but on land they take up as a homestead or land they take up 
under lease has certain controls on it. They have to leave some trees on the 
area, in the same way as with your Crown pasture lands, in regard to which 
we say, “You cannot over-graze them. You must leave a portion of grass there 
to have the proper cover’. We have control. over anything that is provincial or 
Crown land. 


Senator WALL: Mr. Minister, there are many questions I would like to ask 
because, I must admit, this brief is most thought-provoking. I have to go to 
another meeting and I wonder if you could respond to this general concept, that 

' at the provincial level where the province is closer to the problems connected 
with land use, and where the province has, in effect, carried out certain studies 
of production costs and incomes—the difficulties of the annual income and so on 
—in the context of the studies which have been made, the legislation that has 
been put on the provincial statute books, the administrative machinery that 
has been set up to handle some of these problems of buying out of farms and 
re-locating farmers and extending credit to them, and so on, it would appear 
that some of the basic problems that this committee is looking at are already 

being handled at the provincial level, and the question would be how to 
extend, strengthen and deepen that. 


Hon. Mr. HALMRAST: Yes. 


j Senator WaLL: Now, in what way do you see the federal Government 
| intervening in that process without upsetting the apple cart?—-Take, for 
example, the problem of farm credit and the Alberta Farm Purchase Credit 
Act. Perhaps there is an answer there that is already available at the provin- 
cial level. How can you see the federal Government assisting in this? Do you 

see the federal Government providing additional moneys or assessing or help- 

ing to assess that operation in view of the experience in other provinces, and 

saying, “Now, maybe we should do so and so?” How do you see the federal 
- Government fitting into this? 


Hon. Mr. HALMRAST: We have the Farm Purchase Credit Act, which is a 
comparatively new piece of legislation. It is designed to assist the young 
farmer to acquire land. It is not used for any other purpose. He cannot use 
it to purchase livestock or machinery, and that sort of thing. It is for land 
purchase only. We passed that act for that specific purpose because the young 
men were coming to us and saying, ‘““We cannot buy land. We can buy machin- 
ery under the Farm Improvements Loan Act but we can’t go to the bank and 
borrow money to buy land. The bankers tell us, ‘You have to have pretty good 

security and without it we can’t advance you any money.’ ” 


4 Senator Horner: I could not help thinking what a boon it would have been, 
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So this act was specifically designed for the purpose of assisting these young 


men in the way I have described. We will advance them up to $10,000 from 
a provincial fund. The farmer will say, ‘“That’s fine and dandy. I have my 20 
per cent to pay down and I have my farm now, but it isn’t quite enough. I 
need more money.” However, we feel we do not want to go too far into this 
field of farm credit and provide everything for them. 


Senator WALL: Perhaps you should, and perhaps you are the most compe- 


tent authority to assess the needs of credit of the farmers who live in your. 


province. Perhaps in some general way there should be enabling help from the 
federal Government to permit each province to give to its farmers the kind 
of credit they need, not only this particular one but any kind. 

Hon. Mr. Hatmrast: The federal Government, of course, have— 

Senator WALL: Oh, I know what they have. 


Hon. Mr. HALMRaAST: There seems to be a desire on the part of the farmers 
to have a more uniform type of credit over an extended period. This one of 
ours with respect to the purchase of land has a 20-year time payment. That 
is good, but the farmers say, “‘We need credit for so many other things as well”. 
It is more than we feel we can give them. That is the reason we suggest there 
should be a national policy of farm credit so that our farmers everywhere can 
take advantage of it. We hope it will give our farmers more than we are able 
to provide. I understand the federal Government is working on this scheme 
and intends some day to bring down a national farm credit policy. I think 
they realize the problems the farmers have not only in the west but all across 
the country. 


Senator WALL: Mr. Chairman, I promise I will be through and on my way, 
but I have one more comment to make. On page 8 of the brief you discuss the 
problem of basic vocational training and there is the inference that there is 
some deficiency, some lax in the kind of vocational training now being provided 
on a partnership basis with the federal Government. I would point out, how- 
ever, that the problem of vocational training per se or of all education is a 
provincial responsibility. 

Hon. Mr, HALMRAST: Yes. The federal Government does take some respon- 
sibility in this. 


Senator WALL: Is there something missing, even in that field, in which — 


the provinces need additional help? 


Hon. Mr. HAtmrRast: We think, Mr. Chairman, that there should be an 
extended program of vocational training. Some things are being done today 
that are very helpful indeed. We have our agricultural schools in Alberta. 
There are two of them in existence. We did have three but the one in the Peace 
River country was partly burned down. Then we have other programs under 
which our young people are getting some basic training that is very helpful 
to them. But all in all we feel it should be extended further. 


Senator WALL: But did not the province undertake that expansion and is 
not the present legislation of such a magnitude that if the province wanted 
to go ahead and even build schools of a boarding type for agricultural training 
or vocational training, the funds are there or can be provided? Is this not so, 
if the province really wanted to go ahead and do it? 


Hon. Mr. Hatmrast: Mr. Chairman, one reason we advocate federal 
assistance in matters of this kind is that some provinces can do more and 
give their people more than can other provinces. Consequently we feel that 
if there is a federal policy it would be a uniform one to be applied right across 
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the country and each province would benefit equally. That is one of the reasons a 
why when the ministers and the deputy ministers of agriculture meet to discuss 


these problems, we stress the fact there should be uniform policies. For instance, 
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At may be that Alberta can do more than Saskatchewan and Saskatchewan 


can do more than some small province in the east. We would like to see 
a national policy so that all provinces could share equally. 

Senator WALL: Would the provinces not be concerned about jurisdiction? 

Hon. Mr. HALMRAST: We would be concerned with some measure of 
jurisdiction but at the same time we welcome federal aid in these things where 
it is desirable to have uniformity of service given to our young farm people 
right across the country. 

Senator WALL: I agree. Thank you very much. 


Senator HORNER: We have been hearing the comments of a minister from 
a wealthy province and perhaps his problems are not the same as those 
encountered in other provinces. 

Senator BarBour: I don’t think the giving of all this credit is the answer 
to the problem. We have an abundance of everything in Canada today. We have 
plenty of butter, pork, grain, and so on, and I don’t think credit is the answer. 


~ I think one of the best sections of the brief is section 5 on page 9, dealing with 


part-time farming. It reads: 
The possibilities for part-time farming have not been fully exploited. 
The establishment of small industry in areas where farmers are not 
fully employed would provide immediate relief and eventually, perhaps, 
lead to the consolidation of small farms. 


I think you have to do something to encourage these people to leave the 
small farms. You can’t drive them off and you can’t buy them off. You have 
to form some policy to encourage them to move. If you put industry within their 
reach to provide work for them perhaps you will get rid of them eventually. 


Hon. Mr. Hatmrast: That is right, sir. We see the benefit of small industry 


in the northern part of the province where they have a number of small sawmills 
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and the farmer is employed there in the wintertime and he returns to his 


farm in the spring. The money he makes during the winter tides him over 


pretty well in his farm operations. It is helpful indeed to have industry of that 
kind in areas where you have small farms. It enables the farmers to have 
this part-time employment. The same thing is true with respect to the vast 
drilling explorations for gas and oil. These projects employ some of our 
farmers in the winter months. Therefore, in these areas it is helpful indeed 
to have these industries available. 

There is a question which probably you will be discussing and which 
concerns me and those of us in our department. We question about our farmers 
that are on uneconomic farms. What should we do for them, should we 
maintain them there by more deficiency payments or more price supports to 
keep them in the business of farming? Should we encourage them to get off 
the farm and go into the urban areas; and how can they be employed there? 
Will they become a problem there eventually and be on relief? Should we 
encourage that with a problem facing us some day of relief, or give them 
more price supports? Personally I would like to see them on the farm, 
because if they go into the cities they will be in real trouble. On the farm 


the family will be able to eat. I favour price supports and favour deficiency 
payments of certain agricultural products. 


Senator Horner: But you would have to confine those only to those who 
need it, you would not give them to the wealthy men? 


Hon. Mr. Hatmrast: That is what I have in the brief. Deficiency payments 


or price supports only to those in that particular category, not to the big 


operator of farms. 
Senator Horner: That is very sensible. 
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The CHAIRMAN: Along that line of thought: When you displace a man 
and tell him that he cannot farm here, he becomes a problem. Eventually 
you may buy him out and later sell that farm to a farmer who stays there. 
But the problem is what to do with this man who goes out; are you going to 
let him wander off and land in some town or city and hunt for a job, and 
perhaps get one only as a labourer, or are you going to train him to come to a 
certain point so that he can take his place in urban life, or train him again 
for a better settlement? 


Hon. Mr. Hatmrast: That-is right. 


Senator TayLor (Westmorland): I should like to ask the minister a 
question. You referred to the land purchase policy. What would happen in 
the case of a farmer wanting to buy a farm outright, that is equipped as a 
livestock farm, with probably $20,000 or $30,000 worth of buildings. Do you 
give him assistance in that? 


Hon. Mr. Haumrast: No; our policy is to make an advance to a young 
man wanting to buy a farm, and when we say a young man, we mean a man 
between the ages of 21 and 55, and it is for land only with the farm buildings, 
of course, and everything, and we say to him that he must have 20 per cent 
of the purchase price to put down on this farm. Everything is handled through 
a farm purchase board in the municipality or county. He must go to them 
first and put in his application, because the county or municipal officials 
know him better than we do in Edmonton, and they can judge whether he 
is desirable as a taxpayer; that is why we send him there. So we say to him 
that if he will pay 20 per cent down, then we will advance 50 per cent of the 
purchase price up to $10,000 just for the purchase of land. We had one example 
where a farmer wanted to sell everything outright, the land, machinery, and 
cattle, and everything, all in one deal, and the board turned it down, in that 
this act was designed merely for the purchase of land and the buildings. 
We say this, that if you already have Jand valuated at $30,000 or more, then 
you cannot get any help from us under this because we are interested in 
the family size farm, not in adding to what you have already to make a bigger 
farm; and we think $30,000 is a good-sized farm. 


Senator Horner: You have cases in Alberta, and there are cases else- 
where, where perhaps there is a large farm in cattle, and some man has 
worked for that farmer and proved his ability, and that farmer will sell the 
farm to him on time. That is going on all the time. If the man is thoroughly 
trustworthy and capable, the farmer will often sell the farm to him on time. 


Hon. Mr. Haumrast: That is right; that is what he will do. 

This is a good policy, too, Mr. Chairman, to assist the son acquiring his 
father’s property. Perhaps the father has some means, but maybe not 
enough to move in town and buy a house, and will say to his son, “I will 
turn it over to you and will not ask you for the 20 per cent down payment now, 
and I will get $10,000 from this Government fund, and with that that is 
enough for me to move into town and buy a decent home and carry on. 

This is an unique policy, Mr. Chairman. We insure the life of this young 
farmer; he must pay five per cent interest; the seller of the land gets 43 per 
cent; and we put that into an insurance fund. In the event of his death in two 
or three years, perhaps, the widow has the farm paid for. 


Another unique feature is the payments made to the vendor. We take five 
per cent off that and put it into an assurance fund, and so if in a year this 


young farmer cannot make his payment we will make a payment to the vendor a 
from this fund, so that he will get a payment whether there is a crop or not; and r; 
when the agreements have terminated if he has not drawn anything out he 
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gets this full amount back that has been held from him. More and more of 
our farmers are putting their land under this particular plan because they have 


these assurances and guarantees that they would not have as individuals. 


Senator TayLor (Westmorland): I have another question for the minister: 
. With regard to this irrigation, the fact that there is a water right of $10 an 
acre, that.is paid once; then there is a water rate per year. Is it economically 
possible for a grain grower or a livestock man to irrigate his land? 


Hon. Mr. Hatmrast: No, generally speaking, it is not profitable for a grain 
grower to irrigate land, but it is done, and it has even paid off; but to make a 
profit on irrigated lands I would say that you can make a profit with respect 
to livestock by producing hay and an abundance of pasture land; you can 
make it pay off in that you don’t have to re-seed every year, you save all 
that cultivation and re-seeding cost. But in grain it has not been too good, 
because with irrigation grain is inclined to be late in ripening and there is 
danger of frost and lodging; there has been some loss there. But in sugar beets 
and row crops of various kinds, that has really paid off. 


Senator TAYLorR (Westmorland): Mostly in row crops? 
Hon. Mr. Hatmrast: Yes, mostly in row crops. 


Senator STAMBAUGH: The word “optimum” is used in the brief. What is 
your definition of that word? 


Hon. Mr. HAatmrast: Well, a sort of a maximum. What is the optimum 
farm, or the optimum income. It is not really a maximum, but one that is 
sort of sufficient. The optimum amount is one that you can get by with 
comfortably. 


Senator BARBouR: That will keep you out of the red? 


Hon. Mr. Hatmrast: Yes. There again when you are talking of the eco- 
nomic farm, some say how many acres do you think a farm should have to be 
an economic farm. I do not think acreage should enter into it at all. I think you 
will agree, Mr. Chairman, it is the income from the farm that counts. 


Senator STAMBAUGH: Well, it could not possibly enter into it now, because 
there are so many different conditions; for instance, 2,000 acres in Hanna, and 
maybe 80 acres down in the irrigated area. 


Hon. Mr. Hatmrast: That is right. 


Senator Barsour: In making loans for a small farm, you do not go to a 
half section? 


Hon. Mr. Hatmrast: No. What we say to the farmer who wants to purchase 
land under this policy of ours—and he may have a quarter section and wants 
to add to it—that the land he has now, and the land he intends to buy, if 
they do not have a value greater than $30,000, he would be eligible to get a 
loan. If he has no land at all he can buy farm land up to the value of 
$30,000 and not over. So many farmers who have some land that is not an 
economic unit under our policy, they can add to a $30,000 unit. 

Perhaps I may give you some figures quickly which might be of some 
interest to indicate the crops grown in Alberta. For instance, in 1957 we had 
4,881,000 acres seeded to wheat; and this year we expect the wheat acreage to 
be 4,999,000 acres, so there will be a slight increase over 1957. There was a 
decrease in 1958. Now we have oats. This year we expect to seed 2,850,000 
acres to oats; 3,833,000 acres to barley; and there will be 76,300 acres seeded 
to fall rye; 20,000 to spring rye. 

Now, I ¢hink you are interested in some of these other specialty crops. 


_ We will seed 80,000 acres this year to mustard; to rape seed, 50,000 acres, 


which is a big reduction from last year when we had 80,000. 
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“Senator StampaucH: That reduction is brought about by a decrease in. 


the price, is it not? 


Hon. Mr. Hatmrast: When you get in these specialty crops—and remem-— 


ber rape seed will not keep like grain will—and you cannot find a market for 
it, you get into trouble, and the farmers will reduce their acreage. Rape seed 
acreage was at a peak in 1957 when we had 70,000 acres. It jumped up to 
80,000 in 1958 and now it is down to 50,000 acres this year. And in sunflower 
seed we had 3,700 acres in 1958, and this year they are contracting for sun- 
flower seed acreages, but we do not know what it is going to be yet. But 
they are hoping to make it 25,000 acres because of this new seed processing 
plant that is going up. 

The CHarrMAN: Are they raising sunflower seed in the irrigated areas? 

Hon. Mr. Hatmrast: Yes, and in the dry lands too. The only trouble 
with sunflower seed is that you have to harvest it so late, it is so slow in 
maturing. Those are a few of the figures. We have 38,000 acres in sugar 
beets in the province, with three sugar beet processing plants. 

Senator StamBauGH: Are those acreages not all contracted acreages? 


Hon. Mr. Hatmrast: Yes, all under contract, and so are the vegetables. 
We have a vegetable marketing board in Alberta. The egg board failed and 
they are talking about a livestock board. The vegetable marketing board 
applies only to the irrigated areas. 


Senator StamBauGH: Is not sunflower seed acreage also contracted for? 
Hon. Mr. Hatmrast: Yes. 
Senator STamBauGH: But not rape seed? 


Hon. Mr. Haumrast: I think this processing plant has contracted some 
rape seed acreage. 


Senator StamBauUGH: What about mustard? 


Hon. Mr. Hautmrast: Mustard is produced both under contract and pri- 
vately. 


Senator STaAMBAUGH: Is there any contracting done on grass seed? 


Hon. Mr. Hatmrast: I do not know of any but there may be a few cases 
with seed houses. 


Senator HorNER: What is mustard seed used for? 
Hon. Mr. Hatmrast: It has been used to put on ham, Senator Horner, and 


during the last war they stored great quantities of it in mustard gas, and it 


has a commercial use. 


Senator Barsour: Would you say that your farmers are able to stand on 
their own feet, that many of them are doing very well? 


Hon. Mr. Haumrast: I would say that holds true in some parts of the 
province. That would apply to the southern part of the province. The farm- 
ers there are doing very well. That also holds true of the central part of the 
province except for the areas west of Edmonton, where there are some parts 
of that area that are not too well off; you are getting into the forest areas 
there. And then east of Edmonton there are some very fine farms where the 
farmers are doing fairly well. In the north they are in serious trouble, though. 

One farmer wrote to me from the Peace River area and said, “I have had 
four crop failures in a row.” Frost and drought cause crop failures there. One 
fall they had so much rain and early snow it just flattened everything out. They 
did not harvest anything at all in some areas. 


Senator Bargour: What would crop insurance do for him? How much an 
acre would it give him? 
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Hon. Mr. Hatmrast: It would depend on the type of crop insurance we 
might be engaged in. I understand a bill is coming in to the Parliament on 


that. I might point out there is another plan in which the province might 


participate with the federal plan and that is what we have been advocating 
over the year, co-operation with the federal authorities. I am very pleased 
to see they are bringing in a bill covering that. 

Senator Barspour: Would you care to suggest the maximum amount per 
acre for this insurance? 


Hon. Mr. HALMRAsStT: Under the P.F.A.A. the maximum amount that they 
get is $4 an acre. But that is not adequate. In talking to farmers about this 
and asking them what they think they should have per acre as crop insurance, 
the answer I get most frequently is about $8 an acre. 


Senator Barsour: I would think it would have to be something like that 
before it would be of much value to a man who has lost his crop. 


Hon. Mr. Hatmrast: Yes. 

Senator STAMBAUGH: Does P.F.A.A. not pay $5 now? 

Hon. Mr. Haumrast: I think it is $4. 

Senator STAMBAUGH: I thought it was increased to $5 a few years ago. 

Hon. Mr. Haumrast: No, I think it was increased to $4. 

The CHatrman: Are there any more questions? 

Senator Horner: Mr. Chairman, I would like to move a sincere vote of 
thanks to the minister for the very fine brief that he has presented to our 
committee. 

The CHARMAN: Yes, Senator Horner, and I think it might be said that 
the minister answered all the questions asked of him in a very informative way. 


The committee adjourned. 
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ORDER OF REFERENCE 


Extract from the Minutes of the Proceedings of the Senate. 


TUESDAY, February 17, 1959. 


“The Honourable Senator Aseltine moved, seconded by the Honourable 


Senator Macdonald, P.C.— 


That a Special Committee of the Senate be appointed to consider and 


_Yeport on land use in Canada and what should be done to ensure that our land 
_ resources are most effectively utilized for the benefit of the Canadian economy 


and the Canadian people and, in particular, to increase both agricultural pro- 


duction and the incomes of those engaged in it; 


That the Committee be composed of the Honourable Senators, Barbour, 
Basha, Bois, Boucher, Bradette, Buchanan, Cameron, Crerar, Emerson, Glad- 
stone, Golding, Higgins, Horner, Inman, Leger, Leonard, MacDonald, McDonald, 
McGrand, Methot, Molson, Pearson, Power, Smith (Kamloops), Stambaugh, 


Taylor (Norfolk), Taylor (Westmorland), Turgeon, Vaillancourt, Wall and 


_ White. 


That the Committee have power to engage the services of such counsel and 


_ technical and clerical personnel as may be necessary for the purpose of the 
_ inquiry; 


That the Committee have power to send for persons, papers and records, 


to sit during sittings and adjournments of the Senate, and to report from 
time to time; 


That the evidence taken on the subject during the three preceding sessions 


be referred to the Committee. 


After debate, and— 
The question being put on the motion, it was— 
Resolved in the affirmative.” 


J. F. MacNEILL, 
Clerk of the Senate. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


WEDNESDAY, May 13, 1959. 


Pursuant to adjournment and notice the Special Committee of the Senate 


_on Land Use in Canada met this day at 8.00 P.M. 


Present: The Honourable Senators: Pearson, Chairman; Basha, Bois, 
Buchanan, Cameron, Golding, Higgins, MacDonald, McGrand, McDonald, 
Methot, Molson, Stambaugh, Taylor (Westmorland), and Wall. 


In attendance: The official reporters of the Senate. 


The Committee proceeded to the further consideration of the Order of 
Preference of Tuesday, February 17, 1959. 


The following witnesses from the Canadian Federation of Agriculture, 
were heard: — 


Dr. H. H. Hannam, Ottawa, President and Managing Director, C.F.A., 
Messrs. J. M. Bentley, Edmonton, lst Vice-Pres., C.F.A., Pres. Alberta Fed. 
of Agr., Jean B. Lemoine, Montreal, 2nd Vice-Pres., C.F.A., Pres. L’Union 
Catholique des Cultivateurs, Quebec, E. A. Boden, Cut Knife, Saskatchewan, 
Director, Saskatchewan Wheat Pool, C.R. Belyea, Toronto, Economist, Ontario 
Federation of Agriculture, Roy Grant, Moncton, N.B., Secretary, Maritime 
Federation of Agriculture, J. M. Johnson, Abercrombie, N.S., Director, Cana- 
dian Federation of Agriculture, L. Laventure, Renfrew, Ontario, Executive 
member, Ontario Federation of Agr., Jack Ferguson, St. Thomas, Past President, 
Ontario Federation of Agriculture, and David Kirk, Secretary, Canadian 
Federation of Agriculture, Ottawa. 


At 10.30 P.M. the Committee adjourned until tomorrow, Thursday, May 14, 
1959. 


THURSDAY, May 14, 1959. 


At 10.30 A.M. the Committee resumed. 


Present: The Honourable Senators:—Pearson, Chairman; Barbour, Basha, 
Bois, Boucher, Bradette, Cameron, Higgins, Horner, Inman, MacDonald, Mc- 
Donald, McGrand, Methot, Molson, Stambaugh and Taylor (Westmorland). 
—17 

In attendance: The official reporters of the Senate. 
The Committee proceeded to the further consideration of the order of 


reference of Tuesday, February 17, 1959. 


The Honourable E. D. Haliburton, Minister, Nova Scotia Department of 
Agriculture and Marketing, Halifax, Nova Scotia, was heard. 


At 12.30 P.M. the Committee adjourned until Wednesday, May 20, 1959, 


at 8.00 p.m. 


Attest. 
James D. MacDonald, 


Clerk of the Committee. 
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EVIDENCE 


OTTAwa, Wednesday, May 13, 1959. 


The Special Committee on Land Use in Canada met this day at 8 p.m. 
Senator Arthur M. Pearson in the Chair. 


The CHAIRMAN: I see we have a quorum and it is 8 o’clock. 

We have with us this evening Dr. H. H. Hannam from Ottawa. He is 
president and managing director of the Canadian Federation of Agriculture. 
Dr. Hannam has with him quite a large delegation representing a fair cross- 
section of the agricultural federations in Canada. I would ask Dr. Hannam 
to introduce each one of his delegation for the benefit of the senators present. 


Dr. H. H. Hannam, President and Managing Director, Canadian Federation of 
Agriculture: 


From Alberta, Mr. Chairman, we have with us Mr. J. M. Bentley, who is 
first vice president of the Canadian Federation of Agriculture and president of 
the Alberta Federation of Agriculture. 

Jean B. Lemoine, from Montreal, second vice president of the Canadian 
Federation of Agriculture and president of L’Union Catholique des Cultivateurs, 
Quebec. 

E. A. Boden, of Saskatchewan, director of the Saskatcehwan Wheat Pool 
and a prominent livestock man. 

C. R. Belyea, of Toronto, economist for the Ontario Federation of 
Agriculture. 

Roy Grant of Moncton, New Brunswick, is secretary of the Maritime 
Federation of Agriculture and has been ever since it was started. The Maritime 
Federation of Agriculture speaks for the two provinces. There is a federation 
in each province but the Maritime federation speaks for both. 

Leslie Young, of St. Anne, province of Quebec, is secretary of the Quebec 
Farmers Association. 

J. M. Johnson, of Abercrombie, Nova Scotia, is director of the Canadian 
Federation of Agriculture and a past president of the Nova Scotia federation. 

L. Laventure of Renfrew, Ont. is executive member of the Ontario Federa- 
tion of Agriculture. 

Jack Ferguson, St. Thomas, Ont. is past president of the Ontario Federation 


of Agriculture. 


David Kirk, on my right, is secretary of the Canadian Federation of Agri- 
culture, and is from Ottawa. 
Robert Carbert is director of information of the Canadian Federation of 


- Agriculture and is also from Ottawa. 
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The CHAIRMAN: Before Dr. Hannam presents his brief I would like to take 3 


up with the committee the question of the visit to the Harrington forest farm. 
I asked Mr. MacDonald to ascertain how many senators would be able to go 


there on Friday, May 22. We have a total number of 10. If there are any 


other senators who were not approached by Mr. MacDonald, if they would like 
to leave their names here after our meeting we would be very glad to have 
the additional names. 


Mr. Johnson of the Canadian International Paper tells us they have room 


for 15 for a week end there. That would be Friday night, coming back Saturday. 


at noon. The company will provide the transportation and look after us while 
we are there. Senator Austin Taylor has volunteered to go there in his car 
if necessary. Thank you very much, Senator Taylor. Senator Stambaugh also, 
if he is here. I think the Canadian International Paper will be very glad to 
provide us with transportation. 

Now, Dr. Hannam, would you present your brief? 

Dr. Hannam: Mr. Chairman, and honourable senators: 


This is the second occasion on which the Canadian Federation of Agri- 
culture has had the privilege of meeting with this Special Senate Committee 
on Land Use. The first occasion was in March of 1957 at which time we dealt 
with the question of land use, as we see it, in a broad way. In that presentation 
we made it clear that our concept of land use included consideration of the 
economic and social problems of low income farmers and farmers on sub- 
marginal units. 

We have read the third report of the Committee and were gratified to note 
its preliminary recommendations of expanded and speeded up soil and land 
use surveys, of more work on the study and management of our water resources, 
and enlarged research on the best size and organization of farm businesses 
under differing conditions of land resources and economic conditions. The 
notice paid in the report to our request for legislation providing for a flexible, 
co-operative approach to problems of land use, was also welcomed. 

We are very pleased indeed that in its sessions this spring your Committee 
is giving special attention to the problem of the small farmer. Since the spring 
of 1957 an increasing amount of attention has been focused upon this aspect 
of the farm problem by farm groups, by government and by professional people 
in agriculture. The work of your Committee has had a lot to do with this. 

In addition the problem recently has been given special emphasis by 
reason of the great volume of public discussion of what is being called vertical 
integration. Attention has consequently been focused on the possible and 
probable consequences of the very rapid rate of technological advance and 
development in production and marketing methods in agriculture. Such discus- 
sion has served to more clearly identify and point up the fact that there is a 
“small farm” problem with certain characteristics of its own, and that to deal 
with this problem requires special policies. 

In our 1957 presentation we said: 


There is no doubt that in every province there are numbers of 
farmers whose incomes are below a reasonable minimum, and for whom 
improvement in the prices they receive for their products would not 
serve adequately to correct the situation. In areas where such farms 
are numerous there naturally tend to be inferior social services and 
utilities, and reduced opportunities to the young people to obtain adequate 
education. The causes of the situation are numerous and complex. They 
include: poor soil; topography and soils not easily adapted to modern 


farming methods; inadequate size of the farm unit; lack of capital and/or- 


credit; lack of initiative or management ability on the part of the farm 
operator. 
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These various factors may sometimes be found together. Often the 
initial settlement on poor soils has effectively prevented the accumulation 
of the capital needed for progress. Yet poor soils are not always a 
feature of sub-marginal or marginal farm areas. 

In some cases, undoubtedly, farms will be found on land which, 
because of its type and fertility, or topography or both, is simply not 
suited to successful farming under any conditions. Such lands are 
definitely sub-marginal for farming and should not be used for this 
purpose. Again many marginal farms could be established as economic 
units by consolidation of a number of farms into larger individual 
holdings; improvement of drainage; enlargement of fields and land 
clearance; removal of trees and boulders from fence lines and so on. 
In many cases large scale machinery is needed to do the job. In all 
there is need for additional capital. 

A further need in this connection may often be for farm manage- 
ment guidance to farmers as to the crop and livestock enterprises best 
suited to their soil, available markets, transportation facilities, and 
so on. This need of course is shared by many farms and farm areas 
which could not be classified as marginal or sub-marginal. 


At another place in the presentation we said: 


The rehabilitation of marginal and re-organization of sub-marginal 
areas will necessarily require a reduction of the numbers of persons 
farming in those areas, and re-establishment of some families. It will 
also involve special programs to assist those farmers who remain to 
develop a program adequate to the needs of the family. 


(a) In the case of lands which are definitely submarginal, there should 
be a program under which farmers on these lands may be given 
an opportunity of selling their farms to some public authority, and 
given, too, assistance in relocating in some other farm area or 
establishing themselves in some other occupation. 

(b) In areas which are marginal special programs should be instituted 
for their rehabilitation. Such programs would almost certainly 
involve some farmers giving up farming in the areas, and assistance 
in re-establishment should be available to them. Those farmers 
left should then be encouraged to enlarge their farm units to the 
size necessary for economic operation, and given special assistance 
to undertake necessary drainage, clearing, enlarging of fields, con- 
struction of buildings, purchase of machinery, reforestation of wood 
lots, and so on. This clearly involves a number of special services, 
including farm management service; engineering and other technical 
assistance and probably special assistance for the use of necessary 
heavy equipment for drainage and clearing. 


Such special rehabilitation programs would necessitate establishing 
entirely new and special credit facilities that would not only enable 
a the farmer to buy any necessary land, but also essential buildings, 
machinery, livestock and equipment, on reasonably long terms and at 
low interest rates. Such credit should be accompanied by farm manage- 
ment supervision and other necessary technical help. 


Our purpose today is to discuss with you in a more extensive way than 
we undertook in 1957 the nature of the “‘small farm” problem as we see it and 
the policy measures that might be adopted to deal with it. Before getting further 

_ into this, however, it might be as well to review a few of the statements made 
by Federal Cabinet Ministers which forecast the passage of legislation relevant 
‘to this problem. As this is written we are expecting almost daily that new 
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farm credit legislation will be introduced, and it is our hope that as part of 
this legislation there will be provision for supervised credit of the sort, broadly 
speaking, recommended in our presentation to you in 1957. Any adequate 
policy relative to the low income farm problem must be intimately associated 
with the administration of farm credit. 

Secondly the Minister of Agriculture has said that the government is 
working on a rural re-development scheme which would be designed to deal 
with the problem of low income farmers. Speaking for the Counity Calendar 
television program in December Mr, Harkness said: 


Another very important plan we have in mind which we are working 
on is a rural re-development scheme, in order to provide opportunities 
for work off the farm for operators of small farms which cannot give 
an adequate living for a family; to assist in some cases a consolidation of 
those farms into economic units and other activities along that line; 
to assist particularly those farmers who have not been able, because of 
infertility of their soil, smallness of their holdings, or other conditions, 
to secure an adequate living from their present farm holdings. 


In view of such statements as these it is evident that the enquiry being 
conducted by this Committee this year is of very great importance because 
on its work will depend, to a considerable extent, the nature of the legislation 
which is ultimately brought down. 

The terms ‘“‘small farm problem” and “the problem of the low income 
farmer” are both used today with much the same meaning in many cases. 
In a general way it may be said that the use of these phrases is intended to 
convey the idea that there are substantial numbers of farmers in Canada whose 
economic position is so unsatisfactory as to constitute a problem deserving 
of our attention, and who at the same time have such inadequate resources — 
of land, capital and perhaps of training that under modern farming conditions, — 
and without special help, they cannot hope to achieve anything like an adequate 
standard of living. Nor, probably, can they hope under ordinary conditions to — 
obtain access to the capital that would make them, economically, a going 
concern. : 

The concept is that the “problem of the small farmer’ is not amenable — 
to correction by improved policies of marketing, price support, crop insurance 
or the extension and credit programs ordinarily designed to meet the needs of 
the commercial farmer. In this presentation we propose to adopt this concept, — 
using it as a general guide to our discussions, although it will be quite apparent — 
that the problem is a very complex one and that in practice the problems of the 4 
small farmer and those of the commercial farmer cannot be altogether kept — 
in separate compartments. : 


The question of non farm income should be kept in mind. As has been 
pointed out to the Committee by previous witnesses, it is certainly true that J 
to varying degrees the farmers listed in the census supplement their farm 
income with off-farm employment. Of the 575,000 farm operators reported by. 4 
the 1956 census, 22.5%—a total of 129,633—reported some amount of off- 4 
farm employment, varying in amount from less than one month to from 4 
10 to 12 months. Table I shows this picture by provinces with some breakdown ~ 
in numbers of months worked. ; 


Table II shows the picture for those farmers who are classed as non- 
commercial: that is those who operated a farm plant with a potential produc- — 
tivity of $1,200 or less, plus a few other minor categories. Of this group a full 
57 percent, for Canada, showed no off-farm work. Many of these will be ~ 
pensioners, of course, but it seems clearly indicated that by no means all — 
farmers with very small production have alternative sources of income. 


r 


a 
+ 
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Of course, we do not have adequate data about the actual family income 
_ position of farmers, taking farm and non-farm income sources together into 


account. 
TABLE I 


OFF FARM EMPLOYMENT OF FARM OPERATORS 
(From the 1956 Census) 


Number Number Number Number 


Number Operators Operators Operators Operators 

Operators Reporting Reporting Reporting Reporting 
Reporting T- 4-6 7-9 10-12 

No Off months off months off months off months off 
Number Farm Farm Farm Farm Farm 
Province Farms Work % Work Work Work Work 
Newfoundland........... 2,387 1,373 67.5 166 301 167 380 
Prince Edward Island... 9,432 7,416 78.6 729 467 300 520 
NovaiSeotia wanta esch ele 21,075 12,872 61.1 2,138 1,808 1,121 3,136 
New Brunswick.......... 22,116 13,192 59.6 2,199 2,264 1, 388 3,073 
@uebecspeira a yea voc. 122,617 84, 224 68.7 13,497 11,382 5, 281 8, 233 
Ontario tee aki ook 140,602 106,689 75.9 8,396 5, 876 3,556 16, 085 
Manitoba..... Bee SoMa 6: the 49,201 41,958 85.3 2,869 1,869 775 1,730 
Saskatchewan........... 103,391 95,393 92.3 3, 503 2,203 750 1,542 
SATO ert aciccr see tke 79,424 67,096 84.5 4,761 3,020 1, 250 2,990 
British Columbia........ 24,748 15, 153 61.2 1, 547 1,593 1, 252 5, 208 
Gama as ouginrccee hoc ek 575,015 445,382 ths 39, 806 31,091 15, 843 42,893 

TABLE II 


NUMBER AND PROPORTION OF FARM OPERATORS OF NON-COMMERCIAL FARMS 
REPORTING VARIOUS AMOUNTS OF NON-FARM WORK OFF THE FARM, 
BY PROVINCE, 1955 


Amount of Non-Farm Work Reported 


Non- 
com- None 1-3 months 4-6 months 7-12 months 
mercial 
Province farms Number and proportion of operators reporting: 
per cent per cent per cent per cent 
of prov’al of prov’al of prov’al of prov’al 
number number total number total number total number total 
Niid Weve 1,857 982 53 123 7 251 13 501 27 
i238 Aso 2,468 1,540 62 231 9 238 10 459 19 
INES US ew 12, 945 6,991 54 1, 184 9 1,231 10 3,539 27 
INieBS a Petocite met 13,071 6,883 53 1,016 8 1, 506 11 3, 666 28 
Qnexs ane .. 84,241 19, 233 56 2,369 7 4, 263 12 8,376 2p: 
Onty.aie tenes 26,786 14, 651 55 1,219 4 1,589 6 9,327 35 
Rel et oe a 5,555 3,440 62 344 6 517 9 1, 254 23 
Baskaic voir 4,487 3,599 80 193 4 268 6 427 10 
Altar eee a 75337 4,724 64 475 7 662 9 1,476 20 
BiG eae a we 11, 482 5, 934 52 530 5 714 6 4,304 37 
_ Canada*..... 120, 229 67, 977 av 7, 684 6 i1, 239 9 33,329 28 


* Excluding the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


Nore: Based on the results of the quality check of the 1956 Census of Agriculture, the 1955 data on 
non-farm work off the farm appear to be underestimated. This applies both to the number of operators 
reporting non-farm work and to the amount of non-farm work reported. For this reason the data presented 
in Tables 19 and 20 should be used with some reservation. 


From—D.B.S. Census Data. 
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The sample survey now being conducted by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
will be very valuable for the information it provides in this, as in many other 
respects. It may suggest some directions in which study of solutions of the 
“small farm” problem should take, as well as give us a more accurate measure 
of its nature, and the extent to which it is a problem. 

The inter-relation of the small farm with the over-all farm problem is 
well illustrated by the following quotation from the President’s Address to 
the annual meeting of the Canadian Federation of Agriculture in January of 
this year: 

Since agriculture is making rapid strides in improving efficiency; 
since the object of increased efficiency is to produce more at lower costs; 
and since agriculture is advised to keep on with its rising productivity, 
what do these facts imply? Obviously, fewer farmers and more pro- 
duction per farm. It cannot mean anything else. 


Does it mean then that we can expect the cost-price squeeze to 
squeeze more and more farmers and farm workers out of agriculture? 
At the moment that is the fate decreed for’many sub-marginal and un- 
duly low income or inadequately financed farmers. When the first batch 
it out, the squeeze will grip the next batch and so on. Is that it? 


The following is the record of the past 10 years (September 1948 
to September 1958): The farm labour force has dropped from 1,227,000 
to 774,000—a drop of 37 per cent. The decline is made up as follows— 
in self-employed 29 per cent, in paid workers 23 per cent, and in unpaid 
family workers 59 per cent. 


Actually, the industrial boom and the record wave of general pros- 
perity which Canada has experienced in this period would not have been 
possible without this transfer of workers from the farm to the city. 


Nor should we overlook the fact that many of the squeezed-out 
families are perhaps better off economically in their urban jobs. In 
those countries which are not industrialized, the farm population is 
backed-up on the land and depressed as a result of their excessive 
numbers. The reason is that a percentage of them cannot turn to an 
expanding industry outside agriculture as they have some opportunity 
of doing in Canada. 

It is generally agreed that for perhaps another 15 years a progres- 
sively smaller proportion of our total population is needed in agriculture 
as our ability to produce advances and our standard of living rises. It 
is probably unrealistic to fight against this trend. Surely it would be 
more sensible if, instead of simply starving families out by the cost-price 
squeeze, we would develop a forward-looking program designed to en- 
courage and assist those families on uneconomic units, who elect to 
sell their farms to a public authority, to take advantage of training 
offered and to move to some non-farm occupation. This point of view 
was Officially approved by the C.F.A. in the last few years, both in our 
presentation to the Senate Committee on Land Use and in amend- 
ments we have included in our farm credit policy. C.F.A. policy rec- 
ommends that the low-income farmer who prefers to stay in farming 
be assisted to secure sufficient land, machinery and stock in order to 
have an economic unit, this to be made possible by special credit terms, 
supervised loans and in some cases supervised management.” 


This quotation not only makes it clear that the “small farm’? problem is a 
consequence of changing times. and advancing technology, but it suggests that 
because we can expect further change and further technological advance 
continuing measures will be needed to meet it. The problem of course is not. 
anew one. Canadian agriculture has been in a continuous process of change 
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and development for many years. Where families and communities failed to 
meet the new conditions as they occured, yet stayed on their farms through 
lack of material means to change, or through attachment to their homes, or 
both, the problem has consequently grown increasingly acute. It is precisely 
those communities and areas which have fallen out of the main stream of 
American growth and development that are of the most concern in the United 
States’ rural re-development program. 

Nevertheless a great deal of adjustment has taken place. The farming 
population has decreased in many areas through pressure of economic cir- 
cumstance. While in a great many cases this adjustment will have taken 
place satisfactorily and without undue hardship, yet undoubtedly there has 
been sacrifice, loss of the rewards of many years of work, forced changes of 
occupation with all too little opportunity to learn new skills, or none at all, and 
so on. Special programs to mitigate the consequences of forced change and 
agricultural dislocation have probably been needed for many years, but today 
we think the need for a concerted attack on the difficulties that exist is 
especially great. 

The need is great first because, as we have indicated, there has been 
accumulative worsening of the position of some farmers and some farm districts. 
It is great because the rate of change in production and marketing techniques 
has become very rapid, and the small farm problem grows proportionately. 
It is great finally because in today’s increasingly well-to-do society it is no 
longer fair or accepted to withhold reasonable and constructive assistance by 
society from people faced with serious economic difficulty or hardship. We 
would add that many of the people who make up our “‘small farm” problem are 
in their present position because of ill-advised settlement policies in the past. 
Society has a special responsibility to correct the sub-standard conditions that 
these unwise settlement policies have created. 

It will be clear from what we have said that the “small-farm” problem 
is an aspect of the agricultural revolution and it is not possible to define with 
any great exactness, or on a statistical basis, just how many farmers are involved 
and where they are located. The difficulties of such definition and classification 
have been well described by witnesses from the Department of Agriculture’s 
economic division. What is clear is that the need is for an effective body of 
agricultural policies in Canada that will make it possible for every farmer, 
if he wishes, to: 

1. Understand his economic position. 


2. Learn what alternatives are open to him and what is involved in 
adopting each of these alternatives. 

3. Have available to him the services, the assistance, the credit and 
the advice that will enable him to act constructively to, one way or 
another, better his position. 

4. Be supported in his efforts towards improving his circumstances 
by national, provincial and community programs and policies aimed at 
creating an environment of maximum economic opportunity. 


We would, at this point, emphasize that everything that is done should be 
done on the basis of the farmer’s voluntary participation. 

It is evident of course that this problem of the small farmer cannot be met 
by any one program or administration. In the first place the co-operation of 
federal and provincial governments, through their respective administrations, 
is required. ‘in the second place many types of services and separate adminis- 
trative programs are involved: extension services, credit programs, conservation 
authorities, agricultural colleges and experimental farms, economic and social 
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research agencies federal and provincial, the employment service, perhaps 


housing and industrial development agencies, vocational training and other — iq 


educational authorities, and perhaps others. 

While no one administration can do the job, we do think there is a need 
for co-ordination of efforts and continuous co-operative study and research. 
We think that the individual farmer and the community, when they wish to 
act, should be able without too much difficulty to get advice, information and 
a clear picture of all the possibilities open to them. 

We are not sufficiently well-informed about the details and working of 
the United States Rural Development program to discuss it at length. We 
would like to draw particular attention to its existence, however, and suggest 
that a study of this program might very well be undertaken by this Committee. 
It is unlikely that what is being done there is quite adapted to Canadian needs. 
However, it does seem to be based on several very sound principles that should 
be observed in developing policy in Canada. Five of these principles are set 
forth: 

1. The principle that there is a need for a national program aimed 
at meeting the small farm problem. 

2. The principle that it is a problem that can only be dealt with by 
action with the individual and the community, since each individual and 
each community is a separate problem, 

3. The principle that such a program must be based on the co- 
operative work and study of the expert, specialist and administrator, 
on the one hand, and the people concerned, on the other. 

4. The principle that the problem is one to be met by co-ordinating 
the work several services and agencies can contribute to solutions. 

5. The principle that progress must be based on continuing research. 
In fact, a considerable volume of special studies and surveys has been 
undertaken in connection with this program. 


We should perhaps emphasize, also, at this point, that the Canadian Federa- 
tion of Agriculture has as its central objective the maintenance of the family 
farm pattern of farm living and farm enterprise. We believe that the farm 
population should be maintained at a level which is consistent with achieving 
for those farmers a satisfactory, fair, and reasonably secure standard of living. 
The greater the number of people that can be retained in rural communities 
with satisfactory living standards, the better able the community is to provide 
adequate community services, educational facilities and other social amenities. 
We do not accept the proposition that the very large production unit in agri- 
culture is the only one that can be considered efficient or that can survive. We 
would note, too, that although co-operative ownership and/or operation of farms 
does not seem to be generally attractive to farm people, it is a very sound type 
of undertaking in principle, having many of the advantages of the family farm 
unit, and avoiding some of its limitations. 

We would also emphasize, here, that our definition of the small farm is 
related to the opportunity to achieve and maintain a reasonable level of living, 


and not to any particular farm size, expressed in acreage, or scale of production. 


Also, before going on to consider policy questions, we would make the general 
observation that we do not think the family farm enterprise of moderate size 


can be written off as on the way out. No doubt the family enterprise will have. 


to enlarge its output further, as it has over the years, and no doubt it will have 
to adapt not only its production, but its marketing programs, to changing con- 
ditions. But no assumption is justified that the future lies with the factory farm. 
Policies of government and of organized farmers should be directed to en- 
couraging the farm enterprise of moderate size. 
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The policies we are proposing in this presentation, plus other government 
price support and marketing programs, plus the self-help efforts of organized 
farmers through their own co-operative and marketing board programs should 
be aimed at creating a healty, viable farm economy. We accept the fact that 
under present day conditions of technology and of demand for farm products 
there will necessarily be a continuing trend to fewer farmers. The job of 
facilitating this adjustment through programs designed to assist the re-estab- 
lishment of, and to provide alternative economic opportunities outside of 
agriculture for, some parts of the farm population is part of what needs to be 
done and part of what we are advocating. But, clearly, as a farm organization 
we are even more concerned about the job that is done in establishing those 
who remain on the land in a position that gives them at least a reasonable 
chance of achieving a fair standard of living, education for their children and 
a full and happy life. 

What then is specifically needed by way of action to meet and deal with 
the problem of the small farm? The need clearly is to focus all our best 
efforts upon dealing with this problem from as many angles as possible, but 
in a co-ordinated way. We do not pretend to have all the answers in detail— 
some of them will come only with research and experience, but the picture 
seems to us to shape up something like this: 


1. As suggested in our previous presentation to you the first require- 
ment is a federal administration, adequately financed, that in co-operation 
with the provinces would deal directly with existing problems of the 
use and conservation of our land resources. Its interests would be in 
water use and conservation; drainage; marshland rehabilitation; irriga- 
tion; river erosion, and other erosion problems; water shed development; 
wood lot management and development of actual and potential forest 
product resources in farm areas, to name a few of these matters. Sucha 
federal agency could be the one through which adequate financial re- 
sources are applied to ensuring the proper use of our land and the 
increase of our knowledge about the problems connected with it. Its 
purpose would not be to replace, duplicate, or parallel existing provincial, 
federal and university activities. Rather its job would be to achieve, 
through co-operation with these agencies, a comprehensive national 
picture of our land use problems, and to help in getting implemented 
a co-ordinated and comprehensive attack on their solution. 

We may mention that a particular land use problem that is causing 
concern and has recently been brought to our attention is the need to 
establish more orderly procedures for granting land expropriation and 
easements for public services and utilities. It is being suggested that 
rather than running utilities, highways, and the like on a number of 
slightly different locations, corridors for combining a number of services 
on one land strip might be established. 


2. There should also- be a national agency whose special respon- 
sibility is the “‘small farm” problem as such. Its field should be primarily 
the economic and social aspects of the problem, rather than the technical. 
As with all questions of conservation and land use an attack on the 
small farm problem must be based on Federal-Provincial co-operation, 
with Federal participation capable of flexible adaptation to the needs 
and programs of the various provinces. As suggested in our previous 
presentation to you, such an agency should be combined with the national 
conservation and land use administration in order to facilitate co-ordi- 
nated action and thinking. Like the conservation agency this “small 
farm”? administration would have the combined function of serving 
as a source of necessary financial resources and a centre for achieving 
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co-ordinated Federal-Provincial action and gathering of information on 
the question. In this case it should probably, in addition, undertake for 
itself extensive functions in the field of social and economic research 
although it may be that this objective could be achieved largely through 
co-operation with and assistance to other bodies engaged in this work 
in Canada. Perhaps, somewhat in the pattern being established through 
the U.S. rural development programe, an important function of this 
agency would be to work with inter-departmental and advisory com- 
mittees at the national level. A substantial part of its job would be to 
ensure effective co-ordination of all agencies and programs whose work 
and interests bear on the “small farm” problem. This kind of co- 
ordination could be paralleled at provincial and local level, forming a 
solid basis for Federal-Provincial action. 


3. In the field of research, we would draw particular attention to 
the desirability of socio-economic studies of the kind now underway in 
Prince Edward Island. This study is being done by the Economics 
Division of the Department of Agriculture, in co-operation with the 
province. It should yield valuable insights into the exact nature of the 
“small farm problem” in that area. 


This is the field of national legislation and administration. In practical 


terms, what are some of the new or improved services to the farming com- 
munity that should be developed as part of a Federal-Provincial program. The 
following occur to us: 


1. Adequate supervised credit. This is absolutely essential. A major 
aspect—we should say the major aspect—of any attack on the ‘‘small 
farm” problem must be the provision of adequate credit on a “package 
deal” basis through which farmers with sufficient skill and managerial 
ability who are on presently inadequate units can be established on a 
sound economic basis. 

2. Improved extension services, especially in the field of farm 
management extension. We would emphasize here the close relation 
between farm management extension and the supervision of credit. 
The two should go hand in hand. Also closely related to the need for 
farm management extension is the need for improved vocational train- 
ing facilities and opportunities for farmers. There is no doubt that 
for many farmers one of the major obstacles to their progress is lack 
of training and information. 


3. Purchase at fair prices of the land of farmers who have little 
hope of becoming established on a satisfactory basis and/or wish to 
become established in some other occupation. Land so acquired could 
be resold or used, through well thought-out leasing arrangements, to 
enlarge the holdings of other farmers who are inadequately set up, 
if this is indicated, or could be otherwise utilized in community pastures 
and reforestation for example. 


4. Concentrated efforts should be made through investigation and 
research to open up new opportunities for successful farming, by better 
adapting crops to land and climate, making improved use of woodlots, 
and in other ways to systematically explore all possibilities for improved 
production, marketing and processing of products to which an area is 
adapted. Research and investigation into production and management 
techniques adapted to moderate sized farm enterprises should also be 
undertaken. 
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5. Development of programs to assist farmers who wish to leave 
farming to do so, without excessive hardship and difficulty, through 
vocational training and re-establishment assistance. 


6. The possibilities of developing local non-farm industry, or 
industry related to farming and forestry, should be carefully investigated, 
in the interests of bettering rural community life by stabilizing popula- 
tion and providing off-farm employment opportunities. 


7. Living accommodation is a major problem in farming today. 
Satisfactory maintenance of a family farm is in many cases not possible 
unless there is separate family living accommodation for the members 
of the family or for hired help. Special measures to facilitate the con- 
struction of additional dwelling accommodation on farms should be 
developed in co-operation with the National Housing administration. 


It is not possible, of course, at this stage to exactly foresee just what 
should be done. The main thing is to get forward with the job of finding out. 
It is perfectly evident however that among the overall needs will be con- 
tinuing research in all aspects of the problem, methods of co-ordinating action 
federally, provincially, and locally, considerably increased requirements in 
the way of personnel, and substantially increased funds for doing what is 
necessary all along the line. 

We would like, before concluding this presentation, to endorse in broad 
terms one very important point which is being emphasized by the Manitoba 
Federation of Agriculture in this presentation, a copy of which is being filed 
for your consideration. This is that one basic requirement for the long-run 
elimination of the “problem” of the small and low-income farmer is the 
creation of adequate educational opportunity in all rural areas. In spite of 
an increasing measure of provincial financing of education, it remains true 
that the isolation of rural schools, the high costs of transportation in rural 
areas; the low density of population which makes it difficult to provide adequate 
all-round facilities; the inadequate level of income of rural ratepayers in 
many areas and the increasingly discriminatory effects of the real property 
tax on the farmer—all these factors militate against the rural area when it 
comes to the provision of fully adequate educational opportunities. 

We hope that, in this presentation we have made some contribution to 
thinking on this “small farm” problem. In making these recommendations we 
are acutely aware that the success achieved by farm organizations and by 
governments in developing stable and orderly programs of production and 
marketing of farm products will be a vital factor in the whole situation. No 
one problem in agriculture can be isolated altogether from the others in 
practice. 

This is respectfully submitted by the Canadian Federation of Agriculture. 


The CHAIRMAN: Thank you, Dr. Hannam. That is a very good brief. 
Honourable senators, are there any questions that you wish to ask? I am 
sure that Dr. Hannam, or his assistants behind you, will be able and pleased 
to answer any question you want to ask. 


Senator STAMBAUGH: Dr. Hannam, I note you say that there will be no 
compulsion of any kind; you do not need to make farmers farm differently— 
that is your idea, is it not? 

Dr. HANNAM: Mr. Chairman, we suggested that these programs for assist- 
ing small farmers to move to another occupation should provide for some 
training and for some assistance, and so forth, and they should also help to 
enlarge the units of those who choose to remain, and that that should not 
be accomplished by compulsion but rather it should be done voluntarily. That 
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is, we think if the facilities were provided for offering assistance to these 
farmers who wanted to move to another occupation and who had the chance 
of selling their farms to a public authority—and some assistance to move should 
be given—a great many of them would do it voluntarily, and that would be 
much better than making them do it. For those who are left it would be 
better to offer them educational programs and provide them with enough live- 
stock so that the farm can be made an economic unit for family living. We 


believe that if enough programs such as this were offered enough would accept 


to make a big change in the situation. 


Senator STAMBAUGH: Suppose a farmer is not getting along very well, Be 
thinks that all he needs is more credit, and he applies for credit, then, in order 
to give him that credit you might possibly have to say: “Well, you yall have 
to change your farming methods. You are not farming properly”. 

Dr. HANNAM: I agree with you, but we are not thinking that special credit 
on special terms should be given to everybody who wants it. They must have 
enough skill and prospects, and enough management ability, to be able to 
operate an economic unit. That is, we should be able to give them enough 
technical assistance and, perhaps, management assistance, and then we should 
give them credit terms but supervise that credit at least until they have the 
major part of it paid, you see. 

Senator STAMBAUGH: Would you suggest some sort of supervision such 
as is given under V.L.A. 


Dr. Hannam: Yes, something of that nature. 

Senator STAMBAUGH: Of course, they do have some compulsion, too. 

Dr. HANNAM: Supervisors always do. 

Senator STAMBAUGH: Well, I think they have to. 

Dr. HAnNAM: Yes, I think so, but that is somewhat different from com- 
pulsory legislation or compulsory regulations. If it is done by way of assist- 
ance by technical exports, or trained supervisors, or management supervisors, 
or extension men then it is not compulsory in the ordinary sense. 


Senator STAMBAUGH: It is a sort of co-operation, you might say. It is like 
saying: “We will do this if you do that’? 


Dr. HANNAM: That is right. 


Senator McDonaLtp: Mr. Chairman, I am sure we are all grateful to 
Dr. Hannam and those who are here supporting him tonight. Much time has 
been put into the preparation of this brief, and I think we have here a great 
wealth of farming experts and farming knowledge tonight, and we ought to 
plan our discussion somehow so as to get the greatest benefit from it. Senator 
Stambaugh has just mentioned some topic which I think we ought to discuss, 
and I would like to get the views of these men who are here, and of Dr. Hannam, 
in regard to it. I am referring to farm credit. 


The CHAIRMAN: I think your idea is very good, Senator McDonald. We 
should have an answer in regard to farm credit from each one of the different 
provinces as to what is taking place in the individual provinces, and hear how 
that particular province is reacting to this farm credit, if there is farm credit? 


Senator McDonaLp: We have two men here, besides Dr. Hannam, who are 
familiar with what has recently been started in the province of Nova Scotia. 
In the last session of the legislature there was an amendment. I am not as 
familiar with it as I should be, and I would like to hear from Mr. Johnson 
or Mr. Roy Grant just what the situation is there now, and what has been 
done to improve the situation. 
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3 Mr. J. M. JoHNson: Well, we have recommended to the Nova Scotia 
Federation that the federal Government and the provincial Government should 
work together on a farm credit basis there in order to solve the problems 


_ that our farmers have. We have not so very many big farms; they are mostly 
_family-sized farms and small farms. Some of them will have to go out 
eventually because they are not capable of supporting a family, but some 
of them can remain and will remain. The amount that has been available 


to them—we have two sources of credit. We have the Land Settlement Board 


and we have the Canadian Farm Loan Board. The Land Settlement Board 


has done most of the financing in our province. I think they have not up 
until now been able to give any more credit or assistance to farmers than 
was already settled. Their job has been to assist newcomers to settle on 
farms, but with the new legislation that was passed in the last session the 
Nova Scotia Land Settlement Board can now help farmers to extend their 
operations. They can go into the mortgage field. ; 

The CHAIRMAN: Excuse me, but is that the private mortgage field? 

Mr. JoHNSoN: Under the Land Settlement Board. 

Senator STAMBAUGH: Is it purely provincial? 

Mr. JoHNSON: Purely provincial. 

Senator STAMBAUGH: You don’t co-operate with the municipalities in any 
way? 

Mr. JoHnson: No, but we have recommended that the federal board and 


_the provincial board should work together under one supervisory head. We 


feel that the local people know the farmers and the conditions much better 
and can give much quicker and more efficient service than a person living 
far away who is not as familiar with conditions. 

Senator WaLL: I wonder if I could interrupt at this point because I am 
interested in this problem of the definition of supervised credits. It is very 
interesting to me. Are you inferring that the actual technical supervision 
to be done should be carried out by the provincial people because they are 
closer to the farmers and farming conditions? 

Mr. JOHNSON: That is what we have been recommending, that they should 
work together. Possibly we could set up a joint board. 

The CHatrmMan: Mr. Johnson, let us say you have two farmers each of 
whom has a small family farm unit. How do you decide which one will be 
dispossessed and which one will be allowed to stay? How do you arrive at 
the value of the farm you are going to buy? How do you arrive at the value 


the other man should pay? 


Mr. JOHNSON: We have not come to that problem yet where we have been 
trying to assess any value of any farm. We could not say that this fellow 
over here should be moved off and another chap somewhere else should stay. 

The CHaIRMAN: It would be purely voluntary on their part, would it? 

Mr. JOHNSON: Yes. 

Senator Hiccrns: As a man who will never grasp a subject and tries 
to appear intelligent when a technical term is used that he does not understand, 
would you mind explaining to me the term “vertical integration”? I think 


it was explained some time ago but it must have been explained rather poorly 


"3 


for me because I still don’t understand it. 

Dr. Hannam: Mr. David Kirk is our economist. May I ask him to explain 
it? A 

Mr. Kirk: There is a great deal of disagreement as to just exactly what 
is meant by vertical integration. Many people who speak of vertical inte- 


gration are talking about the kind of development that has been taking place 
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in the broiler production industry. The chief characteristic of that imps 
is that the production is being carried on under contract arrangement with. 


the producer. In the second place, the financing and control and to a con-_ 


siderable extent the management of the operation of the actual production 
are in the hands of the contracting company or firm or individual. That may 
be the feed dealer, the processer of the birds or the hatchery or all three in 
a combined arrangement. In a sort of practical way that is what has happened 
in that industry, and it is being called vertical integration. 

Now, in a more or less broader sense the idea of vertical integration is 
that the different stages of production and processing, supply and distribution 
and retailing are all lined together in some form or other. It can be in many 
different forms but they are linked together in a co-ordinated operation that 
is really substituted for free market processes—that is, just putting your 
products on the market or just going into the market to get your products 
whenever the occasion demands. Substituted for that is an organized, delib- 
erate co-ordinated effort of the operations of two or more services either 
through contractual arrangements or through actual ownership. I mean, if 
a man owns the processing plant and the actual production unit of the product, 
then he has got the thing under his control right there. This co-ordinated 
linking could also be done under contract. 


Senator WALL: Could I be mischievous and say that may be a develop- 
ment that you cannot control, unless you want to do so statutorily, because it 
is a result of free play of economic forces? 


Mr. Kirx: In so far as that is what is being talked about—real economic 
efficiencies that result. I don’t think anything is inevitable in the economic 
field but it can be argued it should be allowed to happen. However, there 
are many different ways and forms it can take, and this is one of the big ques- 
tions—how it can happen. 


Senator CAMERON: The suggestion has been made quite recently that if a 
form of deficiency payments is accepted in principle and put into effect, 
people who operate on the basis of vertical integration will not be permitted 
to benefit from these deficiency payments. I am wondering whether legally 
or statutorily this can be done, that you can deliberately discriminate between 
groups who are actually in the same farming operation? Have you any com- 
ment on that, Dr. Hannam? é 


Dr. HanNAM: I have never yet heard any suggestion as to how you could © 


legislate to say that one agency could not have deficiency payments and 
another could just because of a different setup. On the other hand, we often 
hear suggestions that the way to do it is to limit the payments to producers 
or individual producers up to a certain amount of a commodity. If you set a 
ceiling on the amount of produce that a certain farmer may receive, that will 
not be enough to interest the big integrator or a mass production unit; so, 
therefore, it would practically solve that problem. That is one way, and per- 
haps much the easiest way, of solving the problem. There may be others but 
I do not know. 


Senator STamBAUGH: When a sugar beet factory says to a farmer, “If | 


you raise 30 to 40 acres, say, under a contract, is that a form of vertical inte- 
gration? They do the same with cabbage.” 

Dr. HANNAM: Some people argue that is vertical integration. Perhaps 
it is, because you are trying the production and the processing together. But 
we have had these contracts for years. Others argue that the contract between 
the producer and his processor, like sugar beets, is a simple form of contract 


that has been practised for a great number of years and is not in the class of 4 
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vertical integration. There is no question about the action that is taken, but 
there is a difference of opinion as to whether it properly could be called 
vertical integration or not. 

Senator STAMBAUGH: Well, what is your opinion? 


Dr. HannamM: Well, my own opinion is that it is not vertical integration 
in quite the same sense as Mr. Kirk’s definition implied or indicated. 


3 Senator CAMERON: Is it not true that this is a system that Danish farmers, 
the most efficient in the world, have used in marketing their hogs? Their 
marketing agents say, “We will take so many, and what we don’t take, 


market them the way you like’? Is there not a parallel here that might be 
followed? 


Dr. HANNAM: Well, I suppose there is. Although I was never able to 
learn that there was any written contract outside of their program, that is, 
that all the farmers of a community own this processing plant—bacon factory, 
they call it, and they all send their hogs there, all of them, and they probably 
have for three generations. So when you talk to them about whether they 
do or don’t, they don’t know anything about anything else, they just say, 
“That is ours—we do that, that is all there is to it”. Now, again, I suppose 
that is vertical integration, because the farmers own that plant, they had 
the farm and did the processing in their own plant. A lot of our co-operatives 

o carry on a form of vertical integration. 


Senator Bors: They are free to produce as much as they can? 
Dr. HANNAM: Yes. 

Senator CAMERON: But they only allot to take so many. 

The CHAIRMAN: Senator Wall? 


Senator WALL: Could we take advantage of the presence of these gentle- 
men and help them to clarify for us the specifics, not the general concept but 
the specifics of the concept of supervised credit or package deal credit? Who 
is to give that credit, and in what amounts, and what rates or lengths of 
terms, or for what purposes? What are the specifics for these general con- 
cepts which are perfectly good? 


Dr. HANNAM: Would you care to answer, Mr. Lemoine? 


Senator WALL: It would be very helpful if we had some specifics about 
the concepts. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Lemoine? 


. Mr. Lemoine: Mr. Chairman, when we think of a package deal credit 
we think first of all of credit to consolidate a debt, the long debt that has 
been negotiated by the owners of the land and the buildings. This is part 
of the package deal which consolidates the debt. Secondly, with regard to 
long term credit, there is some rumour now that it could be extended to the 
federal level. The farmer after he has consolidated his debt has to produce. 
He also needs capital if he is in the dairy business, for instance, and wants 
to increase his productivity and increase his herd of cattle. This will take 
money. He will also need to enlarge his facilities to take care of that large 
herd of cattle, and needs terms of credit from five to ten years to help him 
build these facilities on his farm to achieve a program. Thirdly, he will also 
need short term credit to buy food, or things like that, to finance his opera- 
tions from year to year. So this would be three types of credit. 


Senator WALL: In the same package? 


Mr. Lemoine: Long term, medium term, and short term credit, would 
apply to the ownership of the land, to the organization of the production of 
this farm, and credit for the operation of his farm on a yearly basis. 
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Senator WaLL: Have you ever given thought to the amounts that you 


think would be reasonable, and at what level, short term, medium term and 
long term? What might be the maximum amounts needed, and, for example, 
the interest rate that might be feasible, and so on? 


Mr. Lemotne: This is very difficult to answer. It depends on the type 
of operation of agricultural production, but generally speaking, we do think 
now in 1959 it is necessary to have an investment of about $25,000 to $30,000. 
That is long term credit. With regard to medium or short term credit, this 
cannot be specified unless you know the type of production that the farmer 
wishes to have on his farm. It depends greatly on the type of production 
he wants to organize on his farm. 


Senator Hiccins: I want to ask a question. In the olden days in England 
the farmers used to bring their wheat to the only mill in the district, and the 
owner of that mill turned the wheat into flour and handed it back to the 
farmer, but kept so much for doing the work. I understand that the same 
obtains in French Canada; they bring the wheat into the seigneury. Is that the 
old form of vertical integration, and is that the start of it? I want to know 
the meaning of vertical integration, because the term has been used three 
or four times and I do not want to look stupid if anyone wants to ask me the 
question. 


Dr. HannaM: I would hardly say so, because the miller and the farmer 
are each independent businessmen, and the farmer took his grain in there and 
paid for it either in dollars or kind, that is, he left part of the wheat for the 
grinding process. Those were not the days when the large corporation was the 
giant corporation and moving into a great many fields and making all the 
decisions covering all of their operations, you see. 

There is quite a difference. You may be interested to hear that I was 
told by Indians, representatives of India, that there is a great deal of that very 
thing going on in India today,—a farmer taking wheat to be ground in a small 
mill. 


Senator Hiccrns: Is it possible that the big miller or the contractor would ~ 


supply the small farmer temporarily, and when his crop is grown he will hand 
in to the miller all his crop? 


Dr. Hannam: If this were done,—I don’t know that any vertical integra- 


tion operates in cereals, in grains. Apparently it does not seem to have arrived 
into that field. There may be a good reason for that,—that it is not a very 
profitable field. But where a big farmer owns hogs and gives them to a farmer, 
and also supplies all the feed, the farmer is more or less of a hired man. He is 
looking after the hogs, and by contract he receives so much per hog, or so 


much selling price or something. That is the type of thing that is neuaty 


referred to as “vertical integration.” 


Senator Hicctns: In Newfoundland, for instance, a fisherman, in starting — 


out, would go to a small merchant, called a planter, and the planter supplies 


him with food from April to Nevember. Then he hands in all his fish to the ~ 


planter, and the merchant or planter sells it at whatever price it may be, 
pays him the market price; takes a chance on selling this out with a profit. 
I was wondering if any of that happens here? 


Senator MacDoNnaALp (Queens): I wonder now if we could get back to the * 


place where we started, more along the line of the family farm credit. I notice, 


in reading over a copy of Dr. Hannam’s brief that he gave here in 1957— > 
March, I think it was—it contains one paragraph which I will read: “In all 
our thinking we are first of all concerned with a fundamental principle — 
which appears in an official policy statement of the Canadian Federation of i 


Agriculture’. 
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And this is in quotes: “To maintain a social and economic pattern for 


‘Canadian agriculture in which the family farm will be the most representative 


and significant type of farming enterprise.” 

Now as one of the things that would help that family farm. I suggest 
we might get from these men their ideas as to what should be put into farm 
legislation, and start with Nova Scotia. We have some idea of what changes 
have been made in their act at the last session of the legislature. I don’t 
know if you gave us the amount you have on loans there now. 

Mr. JOHNSON: The amount available today? We asked for a limit of $50,000 
to any one farmer, but the limit was taken off altogether. 

Senator MacDonaLpD (Queens): What about the amount for machinery, 
equipment? 

Mr. JoHNSoN: There is no limit set. There was no limit set of any amount, 
It would be up to the Board to see that the necessary capital would be made 
available—two-thirds of it. 


Senator MAacDONALD (Queens): I suppose, if we are thinking of amendments 
to the federal statute, we ought to keep in mind that more money now is 
required proportionately for equipment and machinery than we have had 
available in the past. That would have to be made available to a lot of these 
economically small units to make them economic, so that they can perform 
economically. I wonder if you have some suggestions which you think should 
be considered in re-drafting farm credit legislation. 


Senator TayLor (Westmorland): May I first ask this question of Mr. 
Johnson? Is there not a limit for individual farmers or partnerships? 


Mr. JoHNSoN: No. 


Senator CameEron: Are there local boards, and if so, who are on them? 
What kind of people are on the boards? 


Mr. JOHNSON: There are seven or eight altogether. The management 


committee consists of three, and there is an advisory committee of probably 


seven or eight. 


The CHAIRMAN: We are having Mr. Haliburton up here tomorrow. He 
probably would explain that from a Government point of view. 


Senator Gotprne: Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask Dr. Hannam this. 
Your organization has approved of this brief that you submitted here. What 
do you envisage in this brief in reference to, say, a person that has a small 
farm, who makes something on that farm, and supplements it by working 
at something else? Is it your idea to take him out of that position, so that that 
farm can go to some big farmer, and this fellow have to find his living in 
some other occupation altogether? Is that it? 


Dr. Hannam: If you are asking definitely about the part-time farmer, 
I would say no, we are not as much concerned about him as we are about 
others, because between his small farm operation and his city job—if you 
like—his income may be satisfactory for his family. But we are concerned 
about the farmer who has no part-time job somewhere else, and is probably 
a very good worker and a fairly good manager, and yet he is on a farm that 
cannot provide for his family. 


Senator GOLDING: Yes. Well, I am glad to get some of these explanations, 
because, in listening to the brief, I could picture in my mind developments 
where people would almost become wards of the Crown, just about as the 
Indians are. It would go on from step to step, and step to step. That is far 
different fron what it was, you know, when we had to rustle for ourselves; 
and I am glad to hear you say that it isn’t the intention to move somebody 
out of their position because of a full-time farm program. 
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Mr. LAVENTURE: I think, Dr. Hannam, it was agreed that that man be not 
disturbed. We agreed that he was an asset to the rural community,—that he 
was an asset to the community socially. 

Dr. Hannam: Yes. We had it covered in the clauses I read towards the 
end of our brief, when we said, in number 6 clause: 

“The possibilities of developing local non-farm industry, or industry 
related to farming and forestry, should be carefully investigated, in the 
interests of bettering rural community life by stabilizing population and 
providing off-farm employment opportunities.” 


Senator Hicgcins: Besides the farm work? 

Dr. HANNAM: Yes, or seasonal. 

The CHAIRMAN: I wonder if we can have an expression of opinion from 
each of the gentlemen from the different provinces who are represented here, 
as to what is considered an economic unit in their province,—starting out 
with Mr. Lemoine there—and also give the product that is generally produced 
in that area, whether livestock, or cereal grains to make up that economic unit. 


Senator STAMBAUGH: Do you mean the value of the farm or the number of 
acres, Mr. Chairman? ; 


The CHAIRMAN: What will produce a good living for a farm family in 
that area. 


Senator STAMBAUGH: In bushels, cattle and so on? 
The CHAIRMAN: No, in dollars and cents. Mr. Lemoine. 


Jean B. Lemoine, Montreal, President L’Union Catholique des Cultivateurs, 
Quebec: 


Mr. Chairman, in the province of Quebec the most important farm produc- 
tion at this time is dairy farming. I might say that in the last three years Quebec 
is the province that produced the most milk of any province of Canada. I would 
say that an economic unit will be operated by a man who has a herd of 40 to 
50 head of cattle, of which at least 20 will be producing milk and they should 
be producing from 150,000 to 200,000 pounds of milk a year. To do that, gen- 
erally speaking, you will have to have a farm of about 200 acres with a fair 


type of soil and well managed. 
On the other hand we also have various special crops such as market 


gardening, and crops for canning, the production of which is increasing all , 


the time because of the development of urban centres and increasing urban 
populations. 

In that case it is altogether a different set-up. 

I know of some farmers who are in the truck gardening business on the 
Montreal highway and they own 50 acres of land and only use 30 acres of the 
50. But they are able to take in a gross income of from $30,000 to $40,000 a 
year, depending on the type of production. As to the size of the farm and the 
amount of capital investment required I cannot visualize an economic unit in 
the province of Quebec with an investment of less than $25,000 and up to 
maybe $50,000 and more depending on the help available. 


Senator McGranp: Mr. Lemoine, you have been speaking of a farm close 
to an important marketing area. Suppose now that you were to talk about a 
farm in the county of Megantic or around Temiscouata. What is your opinion 
of an economic unit in that area? 

Mr. LEMOINE: Well, Senator McGrand, this is an altogether different story. 
I thought the chairman wanted to have what would be an agricultural economic 
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unit in a marketing area. However, if you travel down to Temiscouata the 
problem becomes entirely different. Part of the lands in those areas should be 
reforested, and we had discussed the possibility of farmers having their main 
income from the operation of a wood lot combined with some type of dairy 
production or something else like potatoes, and that may be in 10 or 15 years 
from now, if there was an aggressive policy of land use which will bring 
about reforestation of half of those areas, forestry products would provide the 
main source of income from some parts of these areas. 


The CHAIRMAN: Would you give us your opinion on this, Mr. Bentley? 


J. M. Bentley, Edmonton, President, Alberta Federation of Agriculture: 


It is rather difficult, Mr. Chairman, to say, certainly at least on an acreage 
basis, what an economic unit should be in Alberta because, as in Quebec, it 
would depend on the type of agricultural production you were in. But generally 
speaking, on an investment basis I would think that in Alberta you would 
certainly have to have in excess of $35,000 invested in farm equipment and so 
on for a minimum. From there on it would depend on the operation you are 
in. Certainly in many cases the investment would run to between $50,000 and 
$60,000. I think the members of the committee are all aware of the increased 
cost of farm land and also farm machinery and livestock under present-day 
conditions and that is why such an investment has progressively increased over 
the years. 

As in the province of Quebec, we have areas where we have cultivation, 
where farmers are growing potatoes, say around Edmonton, for instance, with 
200 or 300 acres in potatoes. These people have a very large investment in 
equipment and some of these machines cost then $15,000 to $16,000, which is 
a large investment. They are in a type of production that you do not usually 
think requires a good deal of investment but that is the trend in that kind 
of production. We also have dairymen who are operating on smaller acreages. 
They buy a lot of their feedstuffs from other farmers. In a grain growing area 
the number of acres in a farm is something altogether different because in 
that case we are in a specialized field. 


The CHarrMAN: Thank you, Mr. Bentley. Would Mr. Boden from Sas- 
katchewan give his opinion now. 


Mr. E. A. Boden, Cut Knife, Saskatchewan, Director, Saskatchewan Wheat Pool: 


Mr. Chairman, I was hoping we might get back to this farm credit question. 
The CHAIRMAN: Well, you could bring that in in your discussion. 


Mr. Bopen: As far as Saskatchewan is concerned I would say that an: 
economic unit could be described in the same words as Mr. Bentley has 
described it. If you think of wheat production alone, a two-section farm of 
1,200 acres would be an economic unit, I think, provided you figured on a 
return per bushel of $1.60 at the shipping point for No. 1 wheat. It would 
depend on the price, of course. A two-section farm is an economic unit but 
some people argue it should be a little more. In respect to livestock it is an 
entirely different question and a very hard one to deal with. Personally it is 
our opinion that for hog production an economic unit would require a herd of 
600 head. As to cattle, I am not prepared to say but it would at least be 100 
head. 


Senator StamBAUGH: You spoke about units that owned up to 600 hogs or 
100 head of cattle. 


~ 
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Senator STAMBAUGH: You spoke about these units of 600 hogs or 100 head 
of cattle. Is it your opinion that it is necessary for them to raise their own hogs 


and cattle or go out and buy feeders? I would think that if they buy them 
principally it would hardly be farming; it would be a commercial venture. 


Mr. BoDEN: What would you call a man who is feeding caitle? 


Senator STAMBAUGH: I know a man who feeds cattle and he raises very — 


few cattle. He buys most of them. He has a pretty-big farm and very large 
pasture, and is a pretty successful operator, but, on the other hand, I know many 


other people who raise nearly all their own hogs and nearly all their own q 


cattle, and they also are making a success out of it, but on a much, much smaller 
scale. 


Mr. Bopen: Smaller than 600 for hegs? 


Senator STAMBAUGH: Yes, if they raise their own feed, which, to my mind, 
is what the real honest to goodness farmer does. 


Mr. BopDEN: Well, 600 is an economic unit. 
Senator STAMBAUGH: Even if he raises his own feed? 
Mr. BoDEN: Yes. 


Senator TAyLor (Westmorland): That is, if he has nothing else as far as 
livestock is concerned? 


Mr. BopEN: Yes. 
Senator STAMBAUGH: It is 600 hogs or 100 home fed cattle? 
Mr. Bopen: Yes, not a combination of both. 


Senator STAMBAUGH: Yes, I think that is probably near it. It sounds all 
right. 


The CHAIRMAN: With regard to credit, Mr. Boden what do you say? 


Mr. BopEen: I notice a number of senators seem to be particularly interested 
in this. Saskatchewan has just brought down an act. Probably you are aware 
of it. It is called the Family Farm Credit Act. I am sorry, but I have not many 
of these details with me, but I can give you a rough idea of what they have in 
mind. This one here is a 30-year term, and the applicants are from 21 to 40 


years of age. It is $25,000 maximum, and it is based on 85 per cent of the total — 


value of whatever they are going into. It is going to be administered by the 


Co-operative Trusts Company. Applicants must have 20 per cent equity of q 


their total assets. They may already have this—several thousands of dollars, 
maybe—hbut they are expected to have 20 per cent of their total valuation. 


Senator TayLtor (Westmorland): That would include livestock and — 


equipment. 


Mr. BopEN: Yes, and machinery. It is going to be very carefully screened. a 
They are going to use the agricultural representatives for advisory as well as — 


supervisory assistance. All loans will be insured. This insurance will cost them 


roughly three-quarters of 1 per cent, and it means that if something happens ~ 


to the applicant the loan is cancelled. 


They are raising this money in this manner; the Co-op Trusts are selling 4% 
debentures, hoping to get money at 4% or 5 per cent, and the Government is © 


matching it dollar for dollar up to a maximum of $10 million. The Govern- 
ment’s hope is that it will dovetail into, possibly, a federal long-term credit plan. 


The main purpose of this particular Family Farm Credit Act is to facilitate — 


father to son transfers, which has suffered a lot of difficulty over the years. 


That is why it is called the Family Farm Credit Act. 
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Now, I would like you to bear in mind that it is up to 40 years of age, 
‘They have 30 years in which to retire. If an applicant was 42 years old he 
would only have 28 years, assuming 70 years to be the average age of 
retirement. 

Senator STAMBAUGH: If he was 42 years old he would get a credit for 28 
years, and if he was only 40 his credit would be for 30 years? 

Mr. BopEN: Yes. The preference would be given to those between 21 
and 40. 

Senator CAMERON: Is the advisory service just limited to what the agri- 
cultural representative can give? 

Mr. BopEN: No. The Co-op itself will be administering it, but it will 
use the Ag-Reps to give assistance after. 

Senator CAMERON: In other words, there will be somebody passing on the 
loan who has some financial experience. 

Mr. BopENn: Yes. 

Senator STAMBAUGH: I would like to direct a question to Mr. Bentley on 
this, too. I think in Alberta there is something similar, which has been in force 
for a couple of years. 

Mr. J. M. Bentirey: In Alberta they have what is known as the Farm 


- Purchase Credit Act, and its application has been rather limited to date. 


We have felt all along that the maximum loan that the Government would 


_ give under this program of $7,500 is inadequate under present-day conditions. 


Similar to Saskatchewan, I think the applicant had to pay 20 per cent of 
his own equity in the proportion, and I think the total value that was given 
of the farm was up to $20,000. We have felt all along that that was insuf- 
ficient under present conditions. 

The seller has been reluctant to sell under this Farm Purchase Credit Act 
because he had to turn over the deed of his land to this provincial authority, 
and he did not get all his money. He had to be paid along with the Govern- 


ment, and he could lose up to 10 per cent of what he had sold it for, and he 


was very recultant to do that. 

In regard to the way it is operated, apparently they have a provincial 
board which is an overall board, and in each municipality which comes under 
this scheme they have an educational board. Not every municipality has 
taken advantage of this, but they do have a local board which does the 
screening of the applicants, and it knows the condition of the land and 
whether the price is favourable or not. That is the way they handle it at the 
local level. 

Senator StamBauGH: Do the local municipal boards have any financial 
responsibility? 

Mr. Bentiey: I understand they do now. I am not an authority on this. 
I do not know whether Senator Cameron knows more about it than I do, or 
not, but I believe the municipalities have some financial responsibility under 
this Farm Purchase Credit Act. 

Senator STAMBAUGH: I thought they had raised that maximum of $7,500 
at the last session of the legislature. There was talk of that. 

Mr. BentLtEy: I must admit that I was away from Alberta at the time this 
went through, and I am not aware of just what has taken place. I under- 


stood that they had amended it considerably. 


The CHatrmMan: Mr. Grant, would you speak for New Brunswick? 

Mr. Grant: Mr. Chairman, I was surprised When Mr. Lemoine spoke 
because I did not think I could agree with him so well. Sometimes I don’t 
agree with him at all. I feel he outlined the case adequately for New 
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Brunswick in so far as dairy farmers are concerned. I do not think an 
economic until could be considered as being less than 20 milking cows, and 
there should certainly be another substantial source of income. It might 
be hogs or poultry. Of course, the wood lot is very important in Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick. As a matter of fact, in many areas it is even more 
important than the farms. 


The CHarrMAN: Do you get any credit on your wood lot when you start 
one? Do you get any credit to enable you to build a wood lot? 

Mr. Grant: I don’t think any of the Land Settlement or the Canadian 
Farm Loan Board regulations permit financing on the basis of a wood lot. 
I think that is true, is it not? 

Senator TayLor (Westmorland): Yes. 

Mr. Grant: That is a definite hardship because in many areas the land 
is much more suited to forestry than to farming. 


Senator McDonatp (Kings): That has been one of the weaknesses in the 
federal statute as well. 


Mr. Grant: I think that is true, Yes. 


Senator McGranp: You have said that the requirement is 20 milking cows 
for the family farm unit. Do you mean each farm in New Brunswick that 
you would consider to be a self-supporting family unit should have 20 cows -~ 
or are you referring to certain sections of the province that is reserved for 
dairy farming? 

Mr. Grant: That is right. 

Senator McGrRAND: You are referring to the dairy section? 


Mr. GRANT: Yes. Then there would be other areas that specialize in, say, 
potatoes. I would not be able to tell you what an economic unit would be in 
that respect. There may be other areas where fruit is grown, and there are 
still other areas where fishing and farming are combined. 


The CHAIRMAN: If you have a large enough unit in any one of these items 


such as fruit growing or potato production can you make a good living from 
that? 


Mr. GRANT: It depends on the management and on the markets. There 
are people doing it. 4 

‘Senator McGranpD: Don’t you think the number of areas in which you 
could have 20 milking cows would have to be fairly restricted because of the 
threat of over-production that would result in milk and dairy products? 


Mr. GRANT: Oh, yes, and also the productivity of the soil in certain areas 
has to be taken into consideration. 


Senator McGRAND: Yes, but you expressed your opinion based on a restric- 
ted area in the province, did you not? 
Mr. GRANT: Yes. 


Senator McGRAND: Well, I would like to get an opinion on the general out- 
look of the province and not just selected areas. 


Mr. Grant: Mr. Chairman, I was attempting to point out that on other 
farms there would be sidelines which in many cases would be of more import- 
ance than the dairying. 


Senator McGRAND: What proportion of the province would you say would 
be devoted to the dairy industry? Would you say 10 per cent, 8 per cent, 5 
per cent, or just what? 


Mr. Grant: If you are talking about acreage it would be pretty small 
because in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick there is a substantial Roveeurane 
of the land in wood and land that is barren. 
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Senator McGranp: Then the economic unit of 20 milking cows would not 
apply to New Brunswick generally but only to a small proportion. 


Mr. GRANT: It would only apply in reasonably good districts. 
Senator McGranpD: What about the rest of the province? 


Mr. GRANT: In many areas throughout the rest of the province the trend 
is definitely to forestry. As a matter of fact, I understand many agricultural 
representatives in the province are brushing up in forestry and have taken 
on forestry specialists with the idea that in those areas they will push more 
forestry than farming. 


Senator McGranD: A few years ago in the province of New Brunswick 
when the regional high school system started each school was supposed to 
have a wood lot, and forestry was to be given some consideration in the boys’ 
curriculum. Some attempt was also to be made to give them an agricultural 
education. I wonder what progress is being made in teaching them forestry? 
It is my opinion that the amount of attention given to this subject in these 
regional high schools in New Brunswick is down to nil. 


Mr. Grant: Oh, I think there is an increasing amount of attention being 
given to forestry, Mr. Chairman. I am sure that is true in Nova Scotia as well. 


Senator McDoNnaLp (Kings): The former Minister of Agriculture for New 
Brunswick is sitting here and he looks rather amused. Why not let him tell 
us? I am sure Mr. Grant would like him to. 


Senator TAYLOR (Westmorland): Let us take the case of two farmers each 
of whom has enough land to support 10 cows. What is happening now is that 
both of these farmers are going out of business because there is not sufficient 
income to keep their families going. I think what Senator McGrand has in 
mind is that, without increasing the population of cattle in the province, if 
each farm unit had 20 cows, along with perhaps some hogs and chickens, it 
would be an economic unit. Then, again, as has been said, there are various 
areas where the soil conditions are not suitable to dairy farming. There are so 
many variation and differences in soil, and so on, that it is really difficult to 
determine just what an economic unit is. 

Senator McGRAnpD: I understand that last year in what we considered to 
be the best dairy section of New Brunswick, which lies between Moncton 
and Saint John, the farmers were restricted to so many days a week when 
they could ship milk. Is that not right? 

Senator TAYLOR (Westmorland): That is right, in certain periods of the 
year. 

Senator McGranp: There is not much opportunity for expansion in milk 
production in New Brunswick. You soon run quickly into a situation of over- 
production. 

Senator TayLor (Westmorland): I don’t think anybody here is suggesting 
greater production of milk. It is a case of establishing a unit which can be 
made an economic success, a going concern, which will give a living to the 
family unit. 

Senator McGRAND: We are discussing the problem of a family unit as it 
applies to New Brunswick, and the statement has been made that 20 cows 
would be a suitable herd for a family farm. I maintain this would be out 
of the question in the province of New Brunswick because you would have to 
restrict it to certain areas. What about the other 80 or 90 per cent of the 
province? ~ 

Senator TayLor (Westmorland): That is a different proposition. "When 
you go up the St. John River you find an absolutely different type of production. 
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Senator McGRAND: Perhaps we should have a separate meeting for Mari- 
time interests. ret 

Senator TayLor (Westmorland): I was going to add something, but I 
guess I won’t! 


The CHAIRMAN: Before Senator Wall asks the question, I would like to 
ask Mr. Ferguson from Ontario to give us his opinion on this question. 


Mr. FERGUSON: This is rather a difficult question, and I have listened to 


the discussion before with very deep interest. As’a matter of fact, in our 
committee this morning I raised this question and did not get an answer, so 
I am hardly in a position to give a very intelligent answer this evening. 
Coupled with that, in Ontario some of us who happen to be here on this 
delegation have been almost completely subdued with the work of land 
acquisition in the last few years and have not had too much contact with 
general agricultural problems. However, I think that in connection with units 
as they would appear in Ontario, of course, we could suggest units of every 
conceivable type of crop you could possible think of. The great multiplicity 
of commodities grown in Ontario makes it very difficult, and there is a different 
set of circumstances for each group, such as tobacco, fruit, or livestock farm- 
ing; they all have a specific, different requirement; creditwise, as well as size, 
acreage, and a number of factors. I do think as far as our farm organization 
is concerned we feel that in Ontario the general need of farmers in order to 
maintain these units in any of the several types of operations, there is a very 
definite need for this long term credit which has been mentioned here tonight 
upwards to 20 to 30 years of duration, and we are thinking in terms of probably 
a $20,000 limit with low interest. We also feel, too, that there is more and 


more a need for this credit to be applicable above the 30 year age limit. - 


There is a period in there after the junior farmer loan, for instance, from 
30 to 40 years, where there seems to be a need for long term credit. We take 
this view because, and I don’t think it has been mentioned here tonight, farm- 
ing differs from a number of other enterprises in that it has to be re-financed 
very frequently during the passage from one member of the family to another, 
and we think this is quite a problem. 

Now, to come to actual details as to what I might think would be an 
economic unit for beef cattle, hogs, that type of thing, would be simply ‘a 
guess on my part at this particular time, and I would just as soon not do it. 
We do have our economist here, and I could put him on the spot. He has 
been working with me. He may have some figures, and if you would care 
to have Mr. Belyea enlarge from the statistical point of view I would be very 
_happy if you did. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Belyea? 


Mr. BeLyea: I find it an extremely difficult question to answer. As Mr. 
Ferguson has suggested, I have not been associated very closely with produc- 
tion economics in recent years. However, there is a source of this information 
which I feel should be readily available, and I refer to the work done by the 
Farm Economic Department of the Ontario Department of Agriculture. I 
believe Dr. Patterson and his associates have compiled a great deal of cost 
studies relating to the question which has been directed to us. I think that 
most of it is in a pretty up to date condition, too. The only figures that I can 
remember, and these are not very clear in my memory—TI recall five or six years 
ago it was widely advertised at various expositions in Ontario on the basis of 
studies done by the Department of Agriculture that it would cost about $36,000 


to establish a growing dairy operation, and I suppose that since that time the. 


figure would have increased to perhaps $40,000. 
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As far as acreage is concerned, I would think it would be very variable, 
because while the average farm may run from 125 to 200 acres it is possible 
with such practices as zero grazing and with technological advances to farm 
intensively on even as little as perhaps 80 acres, with perhaps 20 to 25 milking 
cows. I am not up to date on this, but I feel it is possible. Market gardening, 
for example, I suppose an acreage between 10 or 30 acres might form an eco- 
nomic unit in this case, although some are very large and are in the 25,000 
acres class. But I suppose it costs from $25,000 to $30,000 to get established 
in marketing gardening. Tobacco, perhaps, $125,000, to purchase a going 
tobacco operation of say 40 to 60 acres. 

Senator McDonaLp: May I ask how much an acre for tobacco? 


Mr. Betyea: I would think it would vary from $600 to $700 an acre. 

I think you are all familiar with the fact that a great many of the modern 
poultry operations are conducted on very small acreages. You can operate a 
broiler plant on one or two acres, I suppose, and run a very successful opera- 
tion. It costs a great deal of money—I have no idea what it would cost, except 
possibly $50,000 to get you going. 

These are all very hazy figures, sir, and I can only report that the infor- 
mation is available in some form, and it could be made available. 

Senator CAMERON: Mr. Chairman, mention was made several times in 
connection with 30 and 40 year credit. It must be at low interest rate. My 
‘question is, what is the concensus of opinion as to what this rate should be 
and who is to provide the credit at this low rate of interest? 

The CHAIRMAN: Have you an answer, Dr. Hannam? 

Dr. Hannam: Well, it is becoming more and more obvious that many of 
‘the larger financial firms are not going into farm loans, and accordingly it 
becomes more and more obvious that farmers are going to look more to state 
auspices for farm credit. It seems almost as simple as that. 

Senator Cameron: At what rate? I am curious about the rate, too. 

Dr. Hannam: We have a special farm credit policy of the C.F.A., where 
we have asked that the low rate should be at the cost of the money for super- 
vised credit. 

Senator MacponaLp: That is very well put, with today’s conditions. 

Senator Wau: Nothing for administration? 


Dr. Hannam: No, for supervised credit, I think that State auspices assume 
the administration. 


Senator Moison: That could hardly be considered a low interest rate, 
could it,—at least, in the historical sense? 
Dr. Hannam: You will understand why we did it. We said that the State 
should assume the administration, and we were not asking for the farmer to 
be subsidized by a lower interest rate, but we said we thought the rate ought 
to be nothing more than the cost of the money. 

The CHAIRMAN: I will ask Mr. Ferguson to speak at this time. 

Mr. Ferguson: Mr. Chairman, I think I should put this in here, because 
it has been behind the thinking in Ontario on the small farm credit. We find 
that our Canadian boys are running up against long-term credit that is being 

obtained by immigrants coming in here,—that is supplied by their home lands, 
and is being put over here on a long-term basis, at 2$ or not over 3 per cent. 
‘I have understood that in some circumstances there was no repayment of 
capital in the first three years, and we feel that it is rather embarrassing to 
: our young men to have to face up to this kind of competition. Perhaps we are 
justified in asking for special consideration. 


4 _ The CuatrMan: Can’t we go over there and get some of that money! 
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Senator Wa.L: Surely this is not a serious proposition in the form of a 
threat or problem to our Canadian situation. 


Mr. Ferguson: When Canadian boys do not seem to get this long-term 
credit at less than 4, 5 or 6 per cent, it poses quite a formidable problem. I 


peheir 
se 


am not objecting to them doing it. That is quite all right. But, we feel that ~ 


if it is available for these immigrants, like monies and like interests should 
be available to our own citizens, if we want to keep them in operation 
equitably. I thought that I should throw that in, because it is something 
which has been discussed quite a lot in some of our Ontario meetings recently. 


Mr. LAVENTURE: Some of these people have come into communities and 
bought the best farms, and we can’t figure how they can do it.. But it is 
long-term credit at low interest. : 


Senator WALL: I was going to make the observation that part of the 
documentation of the case for the small farmer and the massive state enter- 
prise hinges also on this off-farm income, and we should kind of call a draw 
on that, because there is really no estimate of the amount of that. We have a 
hazy notion that half of the farmers work six months of the year—rather, half 
of the 130,000 farmers are working six months of the year off the farms,— 
and I think it would help if there was some clear estimate of that income. 
I think that was the problem that was raised. Then, as part of exhibit one, 
page 9, I cannot remember—what is that sample survey that Dr. Hannam was 
referring to? Dr. Hannam referred to a sample survey conducted by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, and it comes right after this “non-farm work”. 
Is that what it relates to, or does it relate to something else? It follows 
sequentially in your brief, right after the explanation of the non-farm income. 


Mr. Kirk: The sample referred to is, I understand, about a two and a half 
per cent of the total farm population. That has been selected by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 

Senator WALL: What are they after? 

Mr. Kirk: They are after a very wide range of information about the 
whole production enterprise of the farmer, and his capitalization, and his 
income, and his family income. There are two full books of questions. It 
takes about two days to enumerate one farm; and there are many things in 
this survey besides this particular figure which we mentioned. 


Senator STAMBAUGH: I believe it is a spot check right across Canada. 


Senator Hiccrns: In the last page you referred to the “increasingly dis- 
criminatory effects of a real property tax’. Is that general, or does it refer 
only to isolated districts? We heard that the real property tax bears very 
heavily on the farmer. 


Dr. HANNAM: I would say, generally, we heard from all of our provinces, 
particularly concerning the cities; the assessment is more acute in areas around 
cities, where the farmer’s home and his farm are in a section where the people 
are moving out in large numbers with children; they create the new school 
problem and very much run up the school cost. But then they are only 
assessed on their home. Their business will perhaps be in the city,—most 
of these people. That is where it is most acute. But still we hear from our 
provincial federations that this problem is general in farm circles. 


Senator Moutson: May I ask a question about this credit discussion? It 
seems quite apparent from all we have heard that credit is one of the very 


large problems. Now in order to bring it into focus with what has been said — 


about the need for credit, could we just run over, perhaps for the record, 


what credits are available today which are, we know, inadequate. There are © 
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a variety of credits throughout the country that are available, but I gather the 
capital sum is too low, and in most cases the term is too short, and the interest 
is obviously too high, and so on. Could we clarify that? 

Dr. HANNAM: Well, Mr. Chairman, there are three federal agencies: Federal 
Farm Loan Board, Farm Improvement Loans Act and Veterans Land Act. A 
great many of the provinces have their own farm loans. 

Senator MOLSON: Excuse me. Those federal acts are guaranteed loans; 
they are not direct loans. For example, the Farm Improvement Loan Act 
loans are made by the bank? 

Dr. HANNAM: That is right. The other two are direct. 

Senator Motson: The Farm Improvement Loans are by the banks only 
and are guaranteed by the federal Government. 

Dr. HANNAM: Yes. 

Senator TAYLOR (Westmorland): They are not wholly guaranteed. 

Senator Mo.son: Partially guaranteed. 

The CHAIRMAN: Farm loans are made against real property. 

Senator Moitson: Then there are provincial acts, Dr. Hannam? 

Dr. HANNAM: There are the provincial acts mentioned tonight. Quebec 
has a very good provincial act that was not mentioned tonight, and there are 
others. 

The CHAIRMAN: And the co-operatives have credit schemes. 

Senator Bors: Sometimes the co-operatives have credit unions; besides 
the credit unions, many of them give credit on their own. 

Dr. HANNAM: Mr. Chairman, in view of the comments made tonight by 
ou rmembers from the provinces with respect to capital investment from 
farms, I thought perhaps the committee would appreciate this note, that the 
average investment per farm in 1951, for New Brunswick was $6,000; for 
Quebec $10,400—Mr. Lemoine said tonight it would be perhaps close to 


- $25,000 to finance such a farm—the average in Ontario, Manitoba and Sas- 


katchewan is said to be $17,000, and for Alberta $21,200. Those are the 
figures according to the 1951 census. Now, if those were the average figures 
in 1951 they certainly will be considerably higher today, perhaps by 50 per 
cent, but they are still very much lower than the estimates that were given 
by our men tonight, which indicate the small farm problem. 


Mr. Lemoine: Mr. Chairman, may I say that we had a very good farm 
credit act in Quebec, but there is one weakness in the act: we have not been able 
to convince our provincial government to raise the maximum loan that could 
be made above $8,000. This is not sufficient. That lack of credit has its 
effect on the structure of our farm economy, because we have less than 40,000 


‘farms which can qualify as commercial farms. We take as a yardstick for 


the value of the commercial farms as against other farms, a minimum gross 


income of $2,500 a year. This is not exaggerated. It is an indication of how 


much credit is needed for a province like Quebec to build more economic 
units—to make 60 or 75 per cent of its farms economic units. 

Then, in Quebec we have an interest rate of 24 per cent, but if the capital 
amount was increased, let us say to $20,000, I don’t know what the interest 
rate would be. One thing is sure, at that time we may have to consider super- 
vision to make sure that the farmers make good use of the credit that is 
available to them. 

Senator TayLor (Westmorland): Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask Dr. 
Hannam through you to give us an interpretation of what he means by the 
second paragraph on page 16 of his brief. 
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Dr. HANNAM: You mean the corridor question? 
Senator TAYLOR (Westmorland) : Vogtle 


Dr. HANNAM: . would prefer to neve Ontario Federation alae that. Mr. 
Belyea.. - 


Mr. BELYEA: Mr. Chairman, I think you are all aware that Ontario is 
becoming more industrialized, almost with each passing minute. Part of this 
industrialization, or perhaps all of it, calls for the extension of public services 
such as trunk hydro transmission lines, gas and oil pipe lines, highways and all 
matters of transportation services. With respect to a metropolitan area like 


Toronto these various extensions of services all converge on Toronto. Instead 


of any planned progress, they cover vast areas of land around the city;.a lot 
of this land is now used for farming purposes, but is of considerable value for 
other purposes such as commercial and residential uses: 
It seems to us that if it were possible for some government agency to 
purchase strips of land over which these extensions of ig ace services ey 
travel, there would be much less waste of land. 
I think it will be apparent to all that the way these public services now 
proceed over wide areas of land, they depreciate that land to a considerable 
extent. Although this is sometimes hard to establish, they sterilize a large 


area of the land for the development that I mentioned. If these services could 


be concentrated within a corridor, say a mile in width, which might be used 
for recreational purposes, if you like, or a kind of green belt, then there would 
not be the damage done that is being done today. 

We visualize in the future there will be no let up in this extension of 
public services. The highways themselves cause a particular problem because 
of the extent to which they do irreparable damage to productive farm land, 
some of which, because of its relative position to markets, is extremely valuable 
and. productive. 

What we are proposing here is that somebody purchase a corridor and let 
these services all come.through it. This is a controversial question, and we 
are merely offering it as an area for study. 


The CHAIRMAN: Thank you very much. Are there further questions? 


Dr. Hannam: May I on behalf of the Manitoba Federation of Agriculture 
file a brief for your record. 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 
Dr. HANNAM: This second matter is not necessarily for your record. This 


is the farm credit policy on agriculture, which you may have for the use of the 
committee. It gives information as to how we think the Farm Improvement | 


Loans ought to be improved for the benefit of the Canadian farmer. 


Senator TAyLorR (Westmorland): Mr. Chairman, I would like to move a_ 


vote of thanks to Dr. Hannam and his associates here representing the various 
organizations across Canada for the fine presentation and the courtesy they 
extended in answering questions. I personally appreciate very much this 


brief because it is pretty much along the lines that I approve of and for that 


reason I heartily agree. 
I would like to move a vote of thanks. 


The CHAIRMAN: Thank you very much, Senator Taylor, I am sure the 
entire committee will agree with your motion. 


The committee adjourned. 
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Ottawa, Thursday, May 14, 1959. 


- The Special Committee on land use in Canada met this day at 10.30 a.m. 
Senator Arthur M. Pearson in the Chair. 


The CHAIRMAN: Honourable Senators, we have a quorum, so I think we 
should try to get started on time. 

i We have here this morning the Honourable Mr. Haliburton, from Nova 
; Scotia Department of Agriculture, who will deliver a brief on land use pertain- 
_ ing to the small farm problem. Mr. Haliburton, would you give a little outline 
E of your accomplishments, your degrees, if you have any, and other qualifi- 
+ 
F 
i 


~ cations? 


1 Hon. E. D. Haliburton, Minister, Nova Scotia Department of Agriculture and 
_ Marketing: 


y Well, I have a degree in Arts. I started in as a newspaper reporter, but 
~ when I was quite young I thought I would be happier farming. I was a neigh- 
bour of Senator John A. MacDonald when I first began. We called ourselves 
neighbours because we were fifteen miles apart. I might say that I started on 
a very small farm, so I eventually had all the experience that goes with a 
small farm and its problems. I have been farming in the Annapolis valley 
since 1923 or 1924, so that I can say that I have had about 35 years experience 

in trying to making a living on the farm. 

: Now, if the committee approves, I will skim through our brief, and at any 

q time any of you want to make any comments you might stop me, and we can 

elaborate on the point. 


Senator Hiccins: Don’t you think you had better finish it, as we did last 
- night, and then we can ask questions? 


Hon. Mr. HALIBURTON: Well, you can do a little of both; I don’t mind being 
interrupted. This brief, I might say, was prepared by my department. It is 
in the way of my thinking, but I did not do the actual writing. 
The Nova Scotia Department of Agriculture and Marketing welcomes this 
- enquiry into land use in Canada and trusts that its impact will be of favourable 
and lasting benefit to the agricultural industry. 
Your decision to devote particular attention to the small unit is most timely. 

_ Economic developments in the last quarter century have seriously endangered 
_ the existence of the small farm unit, and how to secure, for those people operat- 
ing such units, economic opportunities and reasonable living standards, presents 
many and varied problems. I do not envy you your task but, realizing the com- 
position of this committee, I am sure it will be well done. 
Ee My presentation here, today, will follow closely the general outline set 
_ forth by your chairman and, although some reference will be made to the 
_ general aspects of land use, particular emphasis will be given to the small unit 
~ which is numerically dominant in Nova Scotia. 
First, as to extent of the small farm problem. Although it is very difficult 
_ to arrive at a neat and accurate definition of the small farm, the concept is 
- familiar to us all. On the one hand, we have the so-called “twilight farm”, 
_ which provides more ideal living conditions for the industrial worker and which 
: enables him to use his leisure time to better advantage. The number of such 
farms is steadily increasing but does not concern us yet as a problem in 
- agriculture. Of greater concern is the large number of farmers whose incomes 
are insufficient to ensure them reasonable living standards. In some areas 
4 this situation is more acute and I can refer to Nova Scotia, and the, Maritimes, 
generally, as having a high proportion of such people. 
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I believe that in establishing the concept of the small farm in terms of 


income, emphasis should be placed on “cash” income. We are sometimes prone 
to attribute considerable importance to “income-in-kind”, and rightly so. We 
are living, however, in an age where the actual need for cash is a pressing 
one, and living standards to a large degree are gauged by actual cash income. 

In Nova Scotia our total cash income from the sale of farm products is 
some $42,000,000.00, while “income-in-kind” is established at $10,000,000.00, 
or less than 25 percent. It is, of course, additional to the $42,000,000.00. A 
major portion of this “income-in-kind” is attributed to house rent. Even 
though we recognize “income-in-kind” as a significant factor in the standards 
of the small operator yet it does not erase the basic problems that exist when 
considering such a unit. 

I referred to Nova Scotia as having a large proportion of low income 
farmers. Table I gives some picture of this situation, in terms of sales of 
farm products per farm. The figures used here are from the 1951 census, 
because the data provided at that time are more complete in this regard. 

Although it is true that some change has taken place between 1951 and 
1956 in the number of farms and, possibly, in income, the situation has not 
improved very materially; in fact it has not improved at all. The data here 
indicates that out of 23,500 part-time and full-time farms, 88 percent had sales 
of farm products of less than $2,500.00. The situation for the four farming 
categories is set forth in this table, and is quite self-explanatory. It will enable 
you to grasp the significance of the problem. In some of the farming categories 
described, the situation is better than in others, and a more detailed study of 
farm categories could shed light on our present problems and point out ways 
of correcting them. 

I might say here that I want to impress upon the committee that this 
$2,500.00 is a gross sales figure. There are men who are presumably living 
on the farms and not employed in industry, although our census figures do not 
give us an opportunity to determine just what the situation is. The next 
census is going to differentiate between the income earned off the farm, which 
would take in the so-called ‘twilight farmers” who work in industry eight 
hours a day and then come back and produce on their farms. We will then 
have a much better picture. This whole business of averages does not actually 
convey very much. If you took Field Marshal Montgomery and an ordinary 
soldier of the British Army, and averaged them as to features typical of a 
leader, you would not get any kind of a picture. In fact, these averages and 
figures only give some indication, and you can’t take them very literally. But 
I want to point out that a man with these gross sales of $2,500.00 had to buy 
fertilizer, buy machinery, pay his taxes, and keep his buildings in repair, and 
he would not have very much left in the shape of cash income to maintain 
any kind of a standard of living. That means that that man, with a gross 
cash figure of $2,500.00, if he was making a 20 percent profit, which would be a 
legitimate profit in most businesses, would be making only $500.00 to live upon; 
and that is about the truth of the situation in the case of the smaller farmers. 
It is just about what they have to live on. 

I hasten to add that the situation I have depicted is not the whole picture 
of Nova Scotia farming. We have a lot of good farms, mostly all of which are 
family farms whose operators enjoy high living standards. Their production 
methods are extremely efficient. In describing to you the other side of the coin 
it is hoped that through our own efforts and the work of this committee many 
more will soon be in the same class. 
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TABLE I 
SALE OF FARM PRODUCTS IN NOVA SCOTIA—1950 


Amount of Sales Percentage Distribution for Farming Categories 
if 2 3 4 5 
238; 515 1,139 9,643 4,672 8,045 
farms farms farms farms farms 
LOGE FORE 66 Ss BERS eee OI ST ae en aCe 33 18 27 
$ 250 to $ 1,199 part-time Ante AP oe cae UA ee eR Ate 23 13 20 a =! 
MU StIUAe wiebtent picts ela stesss taste sss 16 14 19 14 15 
SEA OO RCN SROs Coste tee aero rocty tank snl tees 16 23 20 9 15 
SR POOO CORSO NEA ie te cite omen siete anTans v= etakerejate micro: o> 5 11 7 4 4 
Sas OCs BEAN IO Datta cet aig che GPG ovina via ory aichoreusysrents 3 6 3 2 2 
SEDO TOMS AGO tee itn ccmie tc e atrd arse me wleis |e c5.5 2 2 7 3 1 1 
ey 1500 can end 00 ete te a uae see cries Lote 1 2 1 : 1 
CHMOD ae MESES: rnamct Shen Via, oS Gis Pree api Ae es it 2 * * * 
STS MOUOUTOMGU OT, OU Oat nee tel achi aera ate Sin gon tym nls) eta a 2 * * * 
SOOMO0On aD CO Vera arate. vistas frtaiaie ste. ge eccie'a cinvysniese oF 2 4 id * 
Cl itotial ls Br sie BE Rod chat Oe Oe a ean ee a 100 100 100 100 100 


*Indicates a numerical value of less than 0.5 


DESCRIPTION OF FARM CATEGORIES 
1. All farms. 


2. Special crops—Fruits and Vegetables-over fifty percent of farm revenue from sale of fruits and 
vegetables. 


3. Livestock Specialt:y—Dairy—seventy percent of farm revenue from the sale of livestock and live- 
stock products with over 40 percent of these sales being dairy products. 


4. Livestock Specialty—General—seventy percent of farm revenue from sale of livestock and live- 
stock products, but less than forty per cent of these sales being dairy products. 


5. Combination Grain and Livestock. 


(Agricultural Statistics by Type of Farming Areas. Publication 56/12) 


There is one thing that seems to be singular, that there is not a great 
deal of differentiation as far as acreage is concerned between all farms,— 
between fruit and vegetable farms, livestock farms, and combination grain 
and livestock. The acreage pattern there does not seem to vary too much. 

Before I leave the description of our farming set-up I might perhaps 
read another paragraph, taken from the Gordon Report, the Royal Commis- 
sion on Canada’s Economic Prospects, dealing with agriculture in Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick. The Commission goes into this decrease in acreage 
that we point out in this brief, and gives a reason for it, which I will come to. 

The report says: 

“This continuous and wholesale reduction in farm acreage has been 
due to a number of factors, some of which have been rather funda- 
mental. For one thing, a great deal of land was abandoned when 
it became necessary to shift from a purely self-sufficing to an increas- 
ingly commercial type of agriculture. So long as the self-sufficing 
pattern of rural economy prevailed, neither the kind or the amount 
of land required was of any great significance. All that was needed 
was an area that could be used to grow vegetables and cereals for 
consumption in the home, and to provide pasture for a few sheep 
and cattle. But since a minimum of mechanical equipment was used, 
the shape and size; the hilliness or stoniness of the fields was a matter 
of little consequence. Moreover, since production was for home con- 
sumption rather than sale, the question of accessibility to markets 

" simply did not arise. The general result was that much land that 
fulfilled the requirements of the early farming pattern proved entirely 
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unsatisfactory when farming became a commercial and highly com- 
petitive undertaking. In some cases fields were too hilly or stoney | 
or too small or ill-equipped to permit efficient use of mechanical i 
equipment and the labour in charge of that equipment. In many other — 
instances land was deserted because it was too far from markets. In 
still other cases it was abandoned because its low fertility made it — 
impossible to obtain worthwhile yields except at prohibitive costs.” 


I come to factors responsible for the small farm problem. ! 4 
The persistence of the small farm and its attendant problems can be a 
attributed to a great variety of factors, such as size of operation, available 
land area, soil, topography, capital, management, etc. These factors may | 
appear singly or in combinations, but a definite pattern is difficult to define 
for, in many cases, one can find prosperous farmers side-by-side with 
so-called low-income operators. A knowledge of the combination of factors 
that determine success or failure will go a long way towards easing the 
situation that confronts us. 
Size of operation is, in most cases, the main problem. This is a generali- 
zation that we will qualify. It is a factor, I am sure, you are familiar with. 
You can have a good prosperous farm, one that is maintaining a reasonable - 
standard of living, and next door a farm operated by someone who, perhaps, — 
during a lifetime has had the same opportunities, and who may have started — 
in a far better financial position, but his neighbour, who has farm manage- 
ment skill and capacity, is able to make a good living, while the man across 
the way, with less management ability and business know-how, gets steadily © 
worse year by year. An operator who does not produce in sufficient volume ~ 
to utilize labour and machinery efficiently necessarily is in trouble. Further- 
more, a small sales volume is not going to return an income compatible with 
reasonable living standards, no matter what the market price may be. The 
farmer does not reap gains on a rising. market nor does he get hurt badly 
at a time of a depressed market. He, therefore, continues to carry on and 
the various policies designed to assist, such as price supports, etc., are of 
no avail. 
I would like to impress that on the committee. The price support is ~ 
of very little avail to the man who has a cash income of $2,500.00. He is” 
selling so little. Take almost any commodity you can think of. Suppose 
the price of pork went to $1.00 a pound, and he has only ten pigs to sell, 
he still is not going to make a living. Seventy-five per cent of our milk 4 
farmers in Cape Breton ship less than two cans of milk a day. Doubling a 
the price is not going to give them much of a living, because the price factor ~ 
is of less value than the volume factor. I might quote you some paragraphs 
from an article in an American business magazine which emphasizes this 
very well. The author says: 


“Of greatest economic and political power are what I will call the 
major commercial farmers, by every standard prosperous and success- % 
ful agri-businessmen. Although they constitute only 27 per cent of — 
the total farm numbers, they account for 78 per cent of all product 
sales. This “big farmer” group receives at least 78.7 per cent of crop 
price benefits, for only marketable commodities are eligible for govern- r 
ment supports.” 4 


In other words, crops consumed in the home are not eligible for price 
support, and these small farmers have the greatest need. 4 

Senator CAMERON: Is that ‘Business Horizons’’? 

Hon. Mr. HALIBURTON: Yes. 

Senator CAMERON: And the date of the issue? 
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Hon. Mr. HALIBURTON: This is just an excerpt from the spring of 1959. 

United States Bureau of the Census reports for 1954 show annual 

sales per farm (a figure that does not include production control 

payments) as from $5,000 to $15,000 for 55 percent of the major com- 

mercials, from $10,000 to $25,000 for 35 percent, and $25,000 or above 
for 10 percent. | 


It does emphasize a point which should be kept in mind. One more paragraph 
I will read in this connection. 


by A second major farm category is made up of those described by the 

Census as “rural residents and small or part-time farmers’’. Most of these 
a people are conspicuously unsuccessful as producers, and according to 

Census figures of the government Social Service, are assuredly in need 

of higher standards of living and broadened economic opportunities, 
} ‘however these ends may be achieved. These people, more than half of 
iy whom are called economically marginal by rural sociologists, represent 
= 56 percent of our farm population, vet account for only 7.1 percent of 
the total farm sales. 


As I have already indicated from our brief, a large proportion of our farmers 
~ are in that same category, and they, too, produce a small fraction of the 
total farm sales. so that they get a very small fraction of the millions of dollars 
_ the Federal government is paying for price supports. The very people you want 
to help most are helped least by these price supports. As the brief states, on 
the contrary, price assistance policies that are designed to assist small farms, 
and generally applied to all farms, aggravate the situation of the former. 
It tends to place the large commercial operator in a stronger position and 
squeeze the smaller one out. As already indicated, a number of factors are 
responsible for such a situation, and until these are recognized by way of an 
analysis of the business, very little can be done by the application of over-all 
_ farm policy. 
ae Area of improved land has a bearing on the success of sheep and cattle 
a farms. In Nova Scotia, 90 percent of the farms report some livestock, and an 
appraisal of the improved acreage per farm indicates that many of the farmers 
have not the land area to maintain livestock numbers of sufficient size. 
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TABLE II 
IMPROVED ACREAGE PER FARM, NOVA SCOTIA—1950 
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Acres Percentage Distribution for Farming Categories 
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* Indicates a numerical value of less than 0.5%. 
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DESCRIPTION OF FARM CATEGORIES 
1. All farms. z 
2. Special crops—Fruits and Vegetables—over fifty percent. of farm revenue from sale of fruits and 
vegetables. 
3. Livestock Specialty—Dairy—seventy percent of farm revenue from the sale of livestock and live- 
stock products with over 40 percent of these sales being dairy products. 


4. Livestock Specialty—General—seventy percent of farm revenue from sale of livestock and dairy” 


products but less than forty per cent of these sales being dairy products. 
5. Combination Grain and Livestock. 


(Agricultural Statistics by Type of Farming Areas. Publication 56/12) 


Table II shows that 90 percent of the farms have an improved acreage of 
less than 70 acres, which is just about the pattern of fifty years ago. When 
these farms were laid out, such acreage was sufficient in that the general farm 
operation was a subsistence one. Today, however, the need for a cash income 
changes this. In 1921, in Nova Scotia, we had 47,000 such farms raising 8.5 
per cent of Canada’s sheep and 3.2 per cent of the cattle. In 1956, we had 
21,000 farms with 5.2 per cent of the sheep and 1.7 per cent of the cattle. 


That decrease is not due to the fact that Nova Scotia has a lesser percentage 
of Canadian farmers, but to the fact that our cattle and sheep population have 
dropped in half. 

When the number of farms decreased, there was a corresponding decrease 
in livestock numbers, because those who remained for various reasons did not 
enlarge their holdings to any degree. 

I think that is a factor that should cause us concern and should confirm 
the opinion of some people that it is necessary for government to take some 
positive action to cope with this situation, because, naturally, conditions are not 
- bringing about this consolidation of farms that we want, and generally in Nova 
Scotia, in most areas, when a farm is abandoned, it is abandoned permanently. 


In many cases, lay-out of fields and topography impede efficient operation. 
These farms and fields were laid out for the technical organization of an earlier 
time, when manual and horse-drawn labour were the only forms of power. 
Today, they impose the maximum of inconvenience in the use of modern 
machinery. 

There is a wide diversity of opinion as to the role that soil type plays in 
farming. We all agree that our better soil types are more desirable but, 
unfortunately, all farms cannot enjoy them. Much depends on the type of farm- 
ing that is carried out; whether we grow grass or tobacco changes our choice 
of soil. Furthermore, with the work that is carried on in soil fertility and 
drainage studies, much can be done to improve soil conditions. Professor 
J. D. Black of Harvard University stresses the fact that productivity of land, 
alone, does not provide a basis on which to estimate farm income. He says: 


“. . serious confusion has arisen over careless use of such terms as 
sub-marginal, and poor and low productivity, applied to land. It is 
true that some lands yield much less per acre than other lands, or carry 
fewer cattle or sheep. But those who are farming this kind of land in 
the United States may be making larger net incomes than those who are 
farming the more fertile lands. Contrast, for example, the net incomes 
of the ranchers of the semi-arid land of the West with those of the 
sharecroppers in the rich Delta of the Mississippi.” (John B. Black, 
Introduction to Economics for Agriculture, New York, The Ang 
Company, 1953 page 586.) 


This is a factor which a good many people have seldom realized. 
The point there is that it may take more acres of sub-marginal land, but 


it is quite possible to use them for agricultural purposes and provide to the 


farmer a different type of management. 


a 
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I believe that in many areas of Eastern Canada a closer look should be 
taken at the nature of our operations and emphasis placed on the promotion of 
livestock farming. 

In some farm enterprises, large land areas are not so important; poultry 
is a good example. Over the years, we in Nova Scotia have developed a sub- 
stantial poultry industry of modern design. On the whole, the individual opera- 
tions are efficient, economic units that provide reasonable income for the oper- 
ators. In regard to the extent of the industry, we have about 3 per cent 
of Canada’s poultry, as compared to 1.5 percent in 1921. 


You will notice, in the case of poultry, our situation with respect to the 
rest of Canada is reversed. Our poultry industry has grown as compared to 
Canada as a whole. 


The CHAIRMAN: Is that the result of “vertical integration”, as they call it? 
Hon. Mr. HaAuiBurTon: No. 
The CHAIRMAN: That is straight farm operation. 


Hon. Mr. HaALisuRTON: We are dealing here with the 1951 Census. It 
was partly accounted for by the fact that larger operators got into the picture 
in one particular area of the province, and it may be said that the more 
corporation type of farm began to play a part, but that stimulated the small 
farmers around, and so lifted up the whole industry. 

What has happened, here, is that when the number of farms raising 
poultry decreased, those which retained their interest in the industry increased 
the size of their flocks, a situation entirely different to that of cattle and sheep. 
We believe that hogs offer a similar opportunity for expansion and develop- 
ment, and we are now engaged in a basic program to accomplish this. 


In all our deliberations regarding both the small farm and the commercial 
farm, availability of capital is most important. I imagine that this has been 
dealt with adequately by previous witnesses. In Nova Scotia we have been 
aware of this for some time. In 1956 a Commission was set up under the 
chairmanship of the late Senator Hawkins to inquire into the situation. This 
report was completed in 1957 and in the scope of its recommendations pro- 
visions were made for what is believed to be an adequate farm credit policy— 
a policy supported jointly by the Government of Canada and the Province of 
Nova Scotia. Copies of this report are available to the members of this 
Commission. 

The implementation of the recommendations contained in this report, I 
realize, takes time. However, in the awareness of the dire need for a more 
adequate credit policy, our Provincial Government, in its last session of Legis- 
lature, saw fit to amend the Nova Scotia Land Settlement Act to provide such. 
Our work in this field is not- yet completed and it is our desire to press for a 
more comprehensive plan. 

I might say there that our “more comprehensive plan” is the feeling that 
the Federal government should share with us what the Hawkins report in 
substance said, that 75 per cent of the money be provided by the Federal 
government, the province to supply 25 per cent, and the province would 
administer the loan machinery. So it would be done jointly, or at least on 
a reasonable basis as compared with the Canadian Farm Loan Board, which 
is not on a regional basis and is ill-designed to suit the needs of the Maritime 
provinces. 


Senator STAMBAUGH: You say that you have an adequate farm credit 
policy supported jointly by the Government of Canada and the Province of 
Nova Scotia? That is a new thought, I think, to this committee. 


Hon. Mr. HaLipuRTON: The need for a more adequate credit policy. 
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Senator STAMBAUGH: No, it says that the report was completed in 1957, ss 
and in the scope of its recommendations provisions were made for what is 
believed to be an adequate farm credit policy. : 


Hon. Mr. HatipurTon: That just referred to the recommendations. All 


we did in Nova Scotia—this is with reference to our amendment to the Act—_ ; 


was to increase the loan limits. In the last three years we have increased the 
loan limits twice. They were $8,000.00 four years ago for a settler, but our 
problem is, as this is only a settlement-loan, we cannot go the whole way. 


Senator STAMBAUGH: It is for new settlers? 


1 Hon. Mr. Hauisurton: It is for new settlers, but we apply it to the sons 
of farmers; and when a farmer has a son and he wants to put up a new barn, 
or extend his operations, or buy an adjoining farm, we bring them both in 
under a father-and-son partnership and call it a new settlement. Actually, 
it is not a settlement, but we establish it on a new basis. We have increased 
those loans from $8,000.00 in 1955 to $30,000.00 last year. But remember, 
in order to get that loan of $30,000.00 the settler must put up 25 per cent. 
In other words, if he had $3,000.00 he could borrow from the land settlement 
board $90,000.00... That is a very high limit, and in its practical application 
very few farmers are limited by the money they can put into it. So, we also 
changed the regulations under the Act. When a settler has borrowed over 
$15,000 from the Land Settlement Board he will be subjected to supervision 
in regard to his management. In other words, it is something like the V.L.A. 
Our field man on the Nova Scotia Land Settlement Board will discuss the 
land management program with the farmer, and lay out the plans for him, 
and discuss the type of production best suited to his farm in that area. 


Senator STAMBAUGH: He can borrow $15,000 without supervision. 


Hon. Mr. HALIBURTON: Until he has borrowed $15,000 we will not give that 
supervision, unless he asks for it. Our farm management is part of our extension 
program, and any farmer who asks for supervision will be given it if we can 
provide it, but our type of loan is a little different from a straight mortgage. 


In the Land Settlement Board we operate a little differently from having a | 


straight mortgage, but it is essentially the same. We buy the land and the 
. Government then owns the farm— 


Senator STAMBAUGH: You take title? 


Hon. Mr. HALIBURTON: We give it back to him on an agreement for sale. 
It runs, say, for 25 years, and at the end of the 25 years we give him a deed, but 
we retain the deed until the farm is paid for. There is also an insurance clause 
with respect to this loan. It does not cost very much, but if the settler dies 
while the loan is on the farm the loan is automatically paid off, and that is a 


factor that has been extremely valuable to some people. It means, therefore, — : 
that if there is $15,000 against the farm and the farmer or the settler has put in 
$4,000 and we have put in the rest, we still call it a $15,000-loan, and he will g 


be supervised. 
Senator BaRBour: Why should you retain ownership until the whole thing 

is paid? 

Hon. Mr, HALIBURTON: There is no particular reason, except in the begin- 


ning this Nova Scotia Land Settlement Board was set up as a result of a crisis — 


in the coal mining situation, and the idea was that we were going to try to get 
these coal miners back on the land by supplying small loans. All these loans — 
were very inadequate. They ran in the region of $1,000 or $2,000. Senator 


McDonald would know more about this than I do. It was quite unsuccessful. a 


Of 300 settlers not a single one remained on the farm after two years, so the 
loan policy was changed to apply to farmers with experience who now have to — 
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_ satisfy the board in regard to their managerial ability before the loan is made. 
ys Our record is very good so far. I do not think the province has lost a cent in 


making these loans, but the board is, perhaps, a little tough. That is another 
of the problems of agricultural credit. It is not going to be the solution of the 
problem for these small farmers because a lot of them just will not be able to 
get this type of credit if they have not the equity to put into it. 


Senator BarBour: Are there many farmers who have $10,000 or $20,000 
who are applying for a loan? 

Hon. Mr. HaLtipurTON: A few weeks ago we loaned $25,000 to a couple of 
Dutch settlers, which was the highest loan we have made to date. But, increas- 
ingly there is going to be a demand for more money, and as you know none of 
the regular commercial people will touch bank loans. Since that moratorium 
on mortgages none of them have got into the mortgage field. It is the Govern- 
ment or nothing. 

We have farmers, such as one I am thinking of, who have built up farms 
over two generations. This particular farmer has a valuable property that 


certainly would be worth $70,000 on anybody’s books, but he is now in his 
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sixties and he has no children. He should sell that farm because it is going to 
go downhill, but who could buy it? Nobody could buy it under our legislation 
at the present time. A man who comes along and applies for such a loan with 
the qualifications that the board thinks necessary, and the experience, will be 
able to get a very substantial amount of money towards buying such a farm, 
but, again, I want to remind the committee that that does not solve the credit 
problems of the small farmer at all. 


Senator HoRNER: How many acres would be in this good farm you speak of? 

Hon. Mr. HaLtipurRTON: Well, it is largely a fruit and beef farm. There 
probably would be upwards of a 1,000 acres. 

Senator Horner: And in regard to the farm on which you loaned $25,000 
to the Dutch people, how many acres would be included in that, for instance. 


Hon. Mr. HALIBURTON: Well, it is'a farm near where you used to live, 
Senator McDonald. Perhaps you would know how many acres there are. 


Senator McDonaLp: It is not a large farm. I would think about 150 or 
175 acres. 


Hon. Mr. HatisurtTon: There are very good buildings on the farm, and 
it is a dairy farm. In addition, he probably has some dyke land. 


Senator McDona.Lp: I was just going to say that you would rather make 
a large loan than a small one, would you not, for the reason that in making 
a small loan the farmer getting the money does not secure enough cash to 
make a success of it whereas with a larger loan of $8,000 or $10,000 the 
chances are that he probably can succeed if he is the right type and he has 
the right background and training. 


Hon. Mr. Hatrpurton: That is perfectly true. They are getting more 
reluctant all the time to make loans of $2,000 or $3,000. They say to the man: 
“You cannot possibly make a go of that. You just cannot do it. If we give 
you this money you will be worse off in a couple of years than you are now. 
Unless you can show us a program by which you can make headway we 
cannot give you the loan”. But, if they have a settler who says: “I want 
to go into. hog production in addition to my dairy cows’, they will give him 
$2,000 or $3,000 to build a suitable building, but that is not financing the 
whole operation. If a man wants to buy a farm for $15,000 you can imagine 
what kind of a farm it would be. The board says: “You are licked before 
you start”. 


Senator STAMBAUGH: What is your rate of interest? 
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Hon. Mr. HatrpurTon: It is 44 per cent, but I do not know how long it 
will continue to be that. : 

Senator STamBAUGH: Has it always been that? Did it start out at 44 
per cent? 2 

Hon. Mr. Hatipurton: Yes. It has not yet been changed, but we may 
have to change it. Our Land Settlement Board, up to last year, had loaned 
a total of something like a million dollars—last year we loaned a million 
dollars, and this year we loaned a quarter of a million dollars in one week. 
The demand for money is increasing so fast that federal cooperation in a joint 
loan plan, would be most helpful. 

Senator Barsour: Can you borrow that money at 43 per cent? 

Hon. Mr. HaLipurTON: No, we are really subsidizing it. 

Senator Horner: During the years you have been in operation how are 
they coming along, in your experience? Are they making their first payments? 

Hon. Mr. Hatirpurton: That is why our Government is not putting up 
any complaint. They do not seem to be worried because our loan record 
is good. 

Senator Horner: They are all doing well. 

Hon. Mr. HALIBURTON: Yes. 

Senator CAMERON: How many individuals per year would qualify as new 
settlers in Nova Scotia, do you recall? 


Hon. Mr. HatrpurTon: I am sorry but I don’t think I have those figures 


with me. But that is another point. It is not a very large amount. If the 
loans average $10,000 you only have to have 100 loans and you have $1 million. 
It is a drop in the bucket. ; 

Senator Hiccins: If a man owns a farm and he borrows money from the 
Government, why doesn’t the Government leave the title in the farmer’s name? 
Why does the Government take title in its own name? 

Hon. Mr. HatipurTON: That is only a device. It started in the old days 
when they were having so much trouble and if a man got behind in his 
payments is was easier to protect public funds. 

Senator Hiccins: Does he transfer the property to the Government? 

Hon. Mr. Haripurton: He has as much equity as if he had the farm with 
75 per cent mortgage on it. He doesn’t own the mortgage. The alternative 
would be for the Loan Board to take a mortgage, and it doesn’t really matter. 

Senator Hiaarns: I can understand if a person is selling a farm that the 
Government will advance money to the purchaser and take the farm in the 
Government’s name. That is perfectly all right, but if the man who owns 
the farm borrows $10,000 and the farm is worth $40,000 or $50,000, why is 
it put in the Government’s name? 


Hon. Mr. Hatispurton: When he does that the Government will have given 
him 75 per cent of the money. Perhaps I should give a little more detail as 
to what actually happens. A man came to me last week with his two sons. 
This man is a fairly good farmer and he wants to settle his two sons on 
adjoining farms. The farmer now owns two farms consisting of 150 acres 
each. He wants to put one son on the farm to the left of him and his other 
son on the farm to the right of him and he will keep the farm in the middle. 
It is not a partnership but a sort of joint deal where they would use the same 
machinery and co-ordinate their whole production program. They want to 
borrow about $10,000 each. Well, the Government would pay the father 
for the farm and one boy would put in 25 per cent and the father would get 
the $10,000 for the farm which would be sold to that boy on a bill of sale. 
The same is true with respect to the other boy. 
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Senator Barsour: All the property would then be in the name of the 
Government. 


Hon. Mr. Hatrsurton: The farms of the two boys would be in the name 
of the Government. I suggested they go into partnernship and consolidate 
the whole unit, but there are problems there which create difficulties because 
they would like to be independent of each other. They want to work together 
and yet keep the properties in their own names. 


Senator CAMERON: Where the Government has title to the land what effect 
has this agreement of sale on the individual’s capacity to go to his bank for 
current financing? Suppose he wanted to borrow $1,000 for a year for current 
needs and he has not got title to put up as collateral? What effect has that? 


Hon. Mr. Hamiiton: It has an adverse effect in the early stages, particu- 
larly when the bank does not know the operator. In my case I have grouped 
together what used to be 10 individual farms. Two of these I bought from the 
Land Settlement Board in the days when the policy was different and people 
moved off the farms because they did not keep up their payments. I made 
a deal with the Land Settlement Board to carry on the payments. It would 
have been stupid, even if I had the money, to pay for the farms outright, 
because the 44 per cent interest rate was attractive. So I have been carrying 
these farms along for 20 years, and last year I made the final payment on one 
of these farms. It certainly never hurt my bank credit. It is of assistance 
to a farmer when his borrowing capacity becomes known to a bank. Our 
banks are working very closely today with the Land Settlement Board. They 
get full co-operation. This winter we organized meetings between the local 
branch managers and our extension workers. One of the banks appointed 
its manager as a sort of farm credit expert in one of the best farming areas. 
He goes to the meetings of the Land Settlement Board and observes how 
they operate. By the way, he feels that they are a little bit tough. Recently 
there has grown up a close degree of co-operation between some of the banks 
and the farmers. 


The CHAIRMAN: Under this Land settlement scheme you allow up to 
$30,000 to buy these farms for settlement purposes. 


Hon. Mr. HALIBuRTON: Up to that. 
The CHaIRMAN: And you also have farm improvement loans there. 
Hon. Mr. Hautisurton: That is common to all Canada. 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes, but you have access to that for the purchase of 
machinery, and so on? 


Hon. Mr. HarisurtTon: Yes. 


The CHarRMAN: And if the farmer’s credit is good he is able to borrow up 
to $1,000 for a year’s operation on a short-term credit basis? 


Hon. Mr. HALIBURTON: Yes. 
The CHarrRMAN: So you have three types of loans available to you there. 


Hon. Mr. Hauipurton: Yes. In fact, a problem with a good many of us 
is that we get too much credit. It is a complicated situation. It is partly due 
to the farmer himself. A small farmer in some areas where they don’t use 
too much bank credit may go to a bank to get a note for, say, $500. The banker 
says, “Well, now, what are you going to do with it? Will you give me a 
statement of your affairs? Will you turn your insurance policy over to the 
bank?” In some of our counties such a farmer is apt to say to the banker, 
“You mind your own business. I won’t tell you anything. If you won’t make 
me a loan, okay, I’ll get it somewhere else.” In other words, if the farmer 
will not co-operate with the banker he cannot expect his assistance. 
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' Policy Observations: In the foregoing, I have attempted, in a brief way. 
to describe the extent and nature of the small farm problem in Nova Scotia. 
It is definitely a problem not only by way of the difficulties encountered by 
the people operating these farms but, also, for those responsible for govern- 
mental policy which, in one way or another, applies to them. With this in _ 
mind, I would like to make a few observations and comments regarding present fa 
and future policy. oe 

(1) There appears to be an obvious need for new areas of epee 4 
for the operators of small farms whose position is such that no substantial help — : 
can be provided for them in present locations. Should future plans contemplate 
such re-establishement, I would suggest that it be on an entirely voluntary — 
and gradual basis. The people being re-established should be made to endure ~ 
as little hardship as possible, both financially and otherwise. We must remember 
that we have small farms not only because of economic reasons but also because 
of social ones. Much study is required if we are to avoid a new situation far 
worse than the one we try to cure. 

I might say that later on there is some reference to the pees of farm 
income in our province that comes from farm woodlots. ‘There are some 
areas, adjacent to pulp mills in Nova Scotia, we have only two at present; 
some farmers make far more income from their woodlots than from their 
agricultural production, and it always supplements and perhaps makes a great | 
deal of difference when the small farmers develop woodlots. One of our most 
prosperous counties is Lunenburg, and one of the chief sources of economic 
prosperity comes from taking care of woodlots; there is a pulp mill not too 
far away and they get a fairly good price for their pulp. When we come to 
eastern Nova Scotia and Cape Breton they can get the same price for pulpwood 
at the mill, but when the freight is paid there is very little left for the farm 
woodlot owner; so it is a very marginal proposition, and he only cuts wood 
when he is absolutely destitute. We hope to have a new pulp mill established 
in eastern Nova Scotia, and that will do much to relieve the problems of a 
great many of those small farmers, If they can sell say $1,000 worth of pulp- 
wood during the winter they will have that money to develop their small farms 
during the farming season. 


The CHAIRMAN: What size of woodlot would they need to have? 


Hon. Mr. HALisurTon: Oh, it depends on the stand. It would be easy 
to take $100 off an acre over a period of 20 or 30 years or more than that. 
Wood in Cape Breton reaches maturity in 40 years. Perhaps somebody would 
know how many cords that would yield. But some of the small farmers have 
woodlots of 200 and 300 acres, and 50 acres of a good stand of wood would ~ 
be valuable. 


Senator STAMBAUCH: What kind of wood is that? 


Hon. Mr. HALIBURTON: Spruce. These abandoned farms grow spruce, and 
it is 40 years from the time the farm is abandoned that there have been 
stands of spruce ready for cutting. 

Mr. Sturt: Who has control of the abandoned land? You say in a lot © 
of cases land is abandoned permanently. 

Hon. Mr. HatteurTon: Oh, the owner usually retains it. They may have 
moved to Halifax or Boston, but they still retain it. a 

Senator HORNER: Some would go to the municipalities for taxes. 

Hon. Mr. HALIBURTON: Yes, if the taxes were not paid. But in practice 
the Government buys it back as Crown land if it is in the market at all. The _ Be 
Government is always in the market for such lands and puts it in the Crown 
reserve. 
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- Continuing: (2) Our plans should be practical and should attempt to main- 

_ tain on the land a population in-line with the food and fibre needs, but not so 
great as to make the chances of maintaining high living standards impossible for 
farmers. A philosophy that places the welfare of the land above the welfare 
of the people upon it seems unrealistic. There is no doubt a deep satisfaction 

anal seeing a fine herd. grazing on green grass, but the good things of. the rural 
‘scene will be appreciated more by the farmer when he has the leisure and the 
means to enjoy them. 


(3) For farmers who remain on the land, policies should be soundly devised 
to_provide adequate capital and the necessary economic and technological 
information. The information provided by the hearings of this committee will, 
I hope, make a valuable contribution to this end. 


- (4) Regional concentration of industry in North America has brought about 
many problems in land use, both social and economic, which are of concern to 
both Canada and the United States. A similar situation could take place in 
agriculture and I believe that policies like that on freight assistance on feed 
grains are most valuable in helping to promote distribution of production. 
This has been a most beneficial policy, both from our point of view and from 
the point of view of the nation as a whole, in that it decentralizes production 
of some of our major livestock enterprises. 

(5) There is an aspect of land use which to date, has not been seriously 
explored, and. this is recreational.land use. Although the value of such land 
use is difficult to measure, the time is ripe for such assessment. We have entered 
a phase of social living in which the employment of leisure time has assumed 
- a terrific economic importance. This is bound to increase in importance as more 
people obtain employment in jobs where working hours are regulated. 

; The general availability of transportation makes it possible for more 
_ people to spend vacations and other leisure time away from home. Well-planned 
recreational use of our land and water areas could well provide a pleasant and 
a economically rewarding return for terrain which is definitely submarginal 
: for agricultural purposes. 
¥ As already indicated, the economic value of such projects are difficult to 
e appraise but, in many parts of eastern Canada, where emphasis is placed on 
_ the tourist dollar, they could be very important. The small farm operator, 
_ through the various activities associated with the use of recreational facilities, 
4 could supplement his income substantially. In many cases, this is going on. 
iS This is the sort of thing we have in mind. As you know, there are many 
areas in the United States where the local laws are a little different and a farmer 
can enclose an area of abandoned farmland and provide pheasant shooting 
or fishing, and so on, and charge the visitor, and a good many of them find 
that is a very profitable way to develop old farms. 

(6) The contribution of farm woodlots to the cash income of Nova Scotia 
farmers is approximately $6,000,000 annually, or about 14 per cent of the 
total. I believe that in the future this proportion will increase. This part of the 
farm enterprise can be made to contribute substantially more to Neva Scotia 
farmers by the application of an intense program of forest management. 
Although the province is carrying out an effective program with limited 
resources, much can be done by further research in care of woodlots, drainage, 
roads, etc. Any regrouping of farms should take into account the possibilities 

of the farm woodlot, and the contribution it can make, both to the farmer 
and to the general economy of the province. 

(7) One of the greatest opportunities of improving Nova Scotian agriculture 

and helping the small farmer is by expanding the production of cattle and sheep; 
and to accomplish this, the area of improved land per farm must be increased. 
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Because, as the committee knows, cattle and sheep are both an extensive 
type of farming operations, particularly beef cattle, and that is what we have 
particular reference to. 

This can be done in two ways: first, by community pastures, and secondly, 
by the consolidation of farms. 

In regard to community pastures, we have undertaken to establish a 
number of these throughout the province. They provide pasture for cattle 
and sheep from a number of small farms, thus enabling the operators of these 
farms to devote practically all their improved land to the growing of feed 
and other crops. 

Well, actually they are not limited to small farms, they come from small 
and large farms. 

In order to establish a. pasture of economic size, the consolidation of a 
number of farms is required. Although this may reduce the number of farms 
in any particular area, it makes for a larger operation for those farms that 
remain. 

I would go further and say that it will enable some of those farms to 
remain. 

These pastures are meeting with excellent results and it is our plan to 
expand the acreage as rapidly as funds can be made available for this purpose. 

This is actually the third year we have been using our community pas- — 
tures; the third year in one of them, and the fourth year in one. We have 
only three. 


The CHAIRMAN: What size are they? 


Hon. Mr. HaLrBpuRTON: Well, in Mabou the Government owns 20,000 acres, 
and two or three thousand of that is agricultural area. In Cumberland County 
I think it is 600 acres; and in Pictou county, about 1,000 acres. 

Up until a year ago we were rather disappointed we could not get enough 
cattle and sheep to keep the grass down in order to pay the overhead that 
we are carrying on these pastures. This year the situation is reversed and ~ 
we have been swamped with applications to put cattle in and every one of 
these pastures is going to be overstocked. Suppose a man is able to keep only 
30 head of cattle particularly if he may have six or eight cows and 10 or 15 
young catle and he has to provide pasture and grow hay for those on his home 
farm. Well, if he can put all these young cattle, all the ones who do not have 
to be milked, or if he is in beef production and puts the whole 25 on the 
community pasture then all the land area at home can be used to provide 
winter feeding and he can double the number of cattle his farm will carry 
because he can devote his whole home farm to growing hay or grain for 
winter feeding and put all his cattle on the community pasture. 


Senator HORNER: What is the charge per head for pasturing in the com- 
munity pasture? 

Hon. Mr. HALisurTON: It is about $10 for a full-grown cow. The prices 
are patterned on the western community pastures in Saskatchewan and 
Alberta. 

Senator BarBpour: Does the Government put any commercial fertilizer 
on these pastures each year? 

Hon. Mr, HALIBURTON: Yes, that is done. The Government actually devel- 
oped these pastures. All this land was practically worthless when the Govern- 
ment took it over for this purpose. 


Senator BarBour: How good is the Community pasture in Cumberland ~ 
county? 
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Hon. Mr. Hatrpurton: It is probably the best pasture in Canada. We 
have a similar pasture on the Nappan experimental farm and over a five-year 
period they have a record of something like 430 pounds of beef per acre. 

Senator McGraAND: What about the one at Mabou in Cape Breton? 

Hon. Mr. HALIBuRTON: It is not so good because it is on a table land. It 
was comprised of about 70 farms that were worked in the days when coal 
mining started in Nova Scotia and there was something like 10 school sections 
up there. Now the area is pretty well deserted and for years there were no 
farmhouses or barns around; the young people went to work in the coal mines 
and the old people died off, and when the Government took the place over 


‘it was entirely neglécted and nobody lived within miles of it. It has a very 


good soil but it is high and the season is short. 

The CHAIRMAN: Do you have to grass those pastures down? 

Hon. Mr. HALIBURTON: There was some grass. In some cases we are 
plowing it up and reseeding it, and, in some cases harrowing and applying 
fertilizer with seed. It is heavily limed of course. We are trying to find the 
cheapest way of reconditioning all these pastures. At the Cumberland county 
community pasture it was a question of draining the marshland and the applica- 
tion of lime. 


Senator BRADETTE: Do you have any difficulty with weeds in these pastures? 


Hon. Mr. HaLtisurton: No, we do not mind them; the weeds are mostly 
edible ones. 


Senator BRADETTE: Are you not bothered with mustard seed or daisies? 


Hon. Mr. HALIBURTON: No. Where you get a well-managed pasture you 
do not get many daisies. Native clovers and native grasses come in even if 
you do not seed it. 


Senator CAMERON: What about the number of cattle per acre in these 
various areas? 


Hon. Mr. HALIBURTON: On the Cumberland pasture we put one to two 
head per acre. On the others, perhaps one to the acre, with five or six sheep. 


Mabou is more of a sheep pasture but there are some cattle too. 
Senator McDonaup (Kings): Is there any way of getting an increased 
number of sheep produced in Nova Scotia? 


Hon. Mr. HALIBURTON: Yes, in western Nova Scotia particularly they have 
increased and there is a greater interest in sheep. 


Senator McDonatp (Kings): A lot of those farms in eastern Nova Scotia 
and particularly in Cape Breton should carry more sheep, should they not? 


Hon. Mr. HaLisurtTon: Cape Breton is a natural sheep country. We 
could have an expansion of one thousand per cent in Cape Breton. 


Senator McDonaLp (Kings): It makes me feel good to hear of this pasture 
improvement. As I said the other day I cannot take any credit for it, but it 
is a wonderful policy and it will help a lot of those smaller farmers. I want 
to congratulate you on the good work you are doing and particularly the work 
you are doing on pasture improvements. 

Hon. Mr. HatisurtTon: The community pasture idea was brought from 
western Canada by a former Minister of Agriculture for Nova Scotia Hon. 
Colin Chisholm. We are also developing a fourth pasture, the old Wolfville 


dike. We have acquired that. 


Senator BRADETTE: Do you not plow that pasture land so as to have new and 
better grasses, because the manure on the grass sometimes pollutes the pasture 
field? 
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Hon. Mr. HaLinurRTON: We put a heavy chain harrow over it once a year 
to spread the droppings. Weeds are never a problem in our pastures. We 
have a pretty good development of native grasses and we apply seed too and 
once we get them started these dike land pastures go on for ever. - There 
have been instances where they have not been plowed for 70 years and as long 
as they get a little lime occasionally they are productive. 

Senator BRADETTE: I would say that the land becomes sour if it is not 
cultivated, and if it does the cattle will not eat the grass. 


Hon. Mr. HALisurRTON: We are not troubled with that too much. 

Senator Barsour: Would it not be a profitable investment for a person 
to buy young cattle two or three years old and put them on this pasture for 
the summer? 


Hon. Mr. Hauisurton: It would be extremely profitable if you could get 
the right type of cattle. Here is the problem: I drove up to the community 
pasture at Cumberland County last year when they were taking the cattle 
off the pasture, and just as I got there they were weighing a young shorthorn 
cow. This cow had gained 400 pounds on the pasture and that cow could 
have been sold right there to anybody for 20 cents a pound. So that gain was 
worth $80. 

The pasture costs the owner of the cow $19, so he made a gain of $70 
on that cow. Had somebody been able to buy that cow at 20 cents a pound and 
put her on the pasture, he would have made a profit of $70. But here is the 
joker: the next animal may show a gain of only 50 pounds, and at 20 cents 
a pound that is not profitable. The trouble is too few of our well bred type 
animals are good beef type. 

Senator Barspour: That would happen to only one animal in the whole 
pasture. 

Hon. Mr. HaLinurToN: Oh no; a lot of cattle make gains to that extent. 
But the trouble is we have so many cattle of the dairy breed which were half 
starved when they were calves, and they haven’t any growth factor left. 
They are put on the pasture, but they are disappointing. It is not only neces- 
sary to provide good pasture, but we have to have a good breed of cattle; 
and if you want that type of cattle that will make a good gain, you have to 
pay a good price for them. 

Senator Barsour: Even if you paid the market price by weight of good 
beef, you would still have a nice profit. 

Hon. Mr. Hatisurton: Anybody who knew his business and knew cattle 
could make a nice profit. 


Senator CameErON: I think we have to realize that one reason why our 
beef market is so good today is because of the depletion of herds in Texas, 


Oklahoma and New Mexico, hecause of drought conditions there two or three © 


years ago. A year and a half from now they may be back on the market and 
we could easily get over-stocked with beef. ; 


Senator BRADETTE: We may have to draw from Texas too. 

Senator Horner: Our population is increasing. 

Hon. Mr. Hatipurton: It is increasing by 2 per cent per year. They 
have had destructive droughts in Argentine, a country which used to supply 
Britain with cattle; and Australia is said to have had 200,000 head of cattle 
perish with the drought. 

Senator HoRNER: We used to buy about 50,000 head of cattle from Argen- 
tine in cans. 


Hon. Mr. Hanreurton: Argentine now does not have enough beef for 


a 


her own use, and has rationed it. I don’t think our beef population is going — 
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to get very much larger, but that depends on western Canada. If we can 
- double our cattle population in Nova Scotia it will be all we can do perhaps 
in the next 25 years, but by that time the population will have grown con- 
BD ciderably. 

Senator BarBour: But that does not supply your own: needs. 

Hon. Mr. HautipurtTon: Oh no. 


| 
Senator Horner: There is not much danger of over-stocking beef, because 
} ; ° @ > ; ? 
_ you can’t live in California and feed cattle. 

j 

; 


Hon. Mr. Hatipurton: The chief danger is when there is a drought the 
cattle go to market, and that makes the long-term picture look better. When 
_ I saw those cattle being weighed I was impressed with the fact that when 
_ we talk about market price we don’t consider the cost of production. If the 
' market price had been 10 cents a pound, the man who owned a good fast 
- growing heifer would still have made a profit of perhaps $30 or $40; but at 
10 cents a pound the man who had an animal that gained only 50 pounds 
- would not have paid the pasture fee. On the other hand, if the man with the 
- poor animal had $1 a pound for that gain, he would not have got much more 
4 than the fellow who had 20 cents a pound. 

\ - The CHAIRMAN: We have the same problem in Saskatchewan: the farmer 

- with the poor cattle is always complaining about the price being too low. 

. Senator Horner: Holsteins, if they are well fed, even though they are 

3 slow growing, get to be a good weight at three years old, and bring an equally 

_ good price on the market. 

Hon. Mr. Hatisurton: You must not let the Holstein men get the idea... 

Senator Horner: Well, I have fed them as steers, and made money on 

4 them, though I did buy them cheaply. 

‘J Hon. Mr. HALIBURTON: It is generally recognized that Holsteins do not 

start growing until they are about three years old, while in one year you can 

get a Shorthorn weighing almost 1,000 pounds, if well fed. 

Senator STAMBAUGH: You can’t sell Holsteins for baby beef and get top 
- prices. 

Hon. Mr. HALiIsuRTON: No. 

Senator McDonaLp (Kings): There is a great problem in Cumberland 
county, where a vast area is not being used for beef production as it could 
Bie used. I can’t understand the farmers of that county not increasing their 
_ beef production, especially after the dykes were put in. There is a great amount 
of feed going to waste there. 

Hon. Mr. HALIBuRTON: There is still a terrific area going to waste there. 


Senator McDonatp (Kings): Why haven’t some ambitious young farmers 
gone in and developed that area? 


B 
i Senator STAMBAUGH: They are probably taking jobs in town. 
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Hon. Mr. HatipurtToN: No. It is that the older farmers won’t sell. There 
‘is one road around Amherst Point where each farmer has a few hundred acres 
of marsh not being utilized for farming. There may be a farmer of say 70 
years of age, who was a good farmer when he was young, but he won’t sell 
because his property has a good house on it, and if he sold he would just have 
to exchange it for a house in town. He would prefer to live on the farm. 
It takes a long time to get these farms back in circulation once they are tied up. 


o Senator Camegron: Of the total population what percentage lives on farms 
Bow, exclusive of those living in villages? 
Hon. Mr. HaniBuRTON: These figures show 23,000; it is now down to 21,000 


according to the 1956 census. The next census will probably show it at 18,000 
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or 19,000 occupied farms of three acres or more—that would be about one- 
sixth of the population of the province. The pattern of living in Nova Scotia 
has changed since the paved roads came in. Now everybody builds a house 
along the paved highway, and they may work 20 or 30 miles away in a town 
or city. JI don’t think they would be classified as farmers. There has been a 
general movement off the farms in back areas; they build houses near the 
pavement and go to work. 


: Senator McGranp: What is the story on these abandoned farms? You 
mentioned the fact that the people leave the back settlements and move out. 
What is being done with the abandoned farms in Inverness County? Mabou 
is in Inverness County, is it? 

Hon. Mr. HALIBURTON: Yes. 

Senator McGranp: That county has only about half the population it had 
30 years ago. 


Hon. Mr. HALIBURTON: Yes. 


Senator McGranpD: What is happening to the abandoned farms? I presume | 


they are going into the pasture? 

Hon. Mr. Hatrsurton: No. The abandoned farms that are put into pasture 
are from an area that was abandoned almost 100 years ago, up in the high- 
lands. The type of farm you are thinking of goes back to woods. You can 
travel through Inverness County and see spruce along the road; you will see 
square areas with bigger spruce trees—that was once a farm. 


Senator McGranpb: Where do you get the pasture? 


Hon. Mr. HauisurtTon: It did not come in through woods, not entirely. 
We do get a certain amount by clearing a portion of the area. I do not under- 


stand why the soil is so good there. The soil is a deep loam, and amazingly © 


good soil, up on this plateau, and the clover continues to grow there. 
Senator McGranp: It did not go to woods? 
Hon. Mr. HauipurtTon: No, it did not go to woods. 
Senator CAMERON: How high is this plateau you are talking about? 
Hon. Mr. Hanispurton: About 600 feet. 
Senator STAMBAUGH: It is not very high for Alberta, is it? 


Senator Cameron: It is hard to reconcile what you call high land frit 
what we call high land. 


Hon. Mr. HaLisurTon: That height of 600 feet makes a month’s difference — 


in the pasturing season from what it is in the valleys. 


Senator Horner: A moment ago you were speaking about the shorthorn — 


cow, and I am thinking of Holstein cattle out in Saskatoon. Here is a Holstein 
cow without too much middle and a nice covering of fat selling for 16 cents, 
and a great fat cow with lumps of fat will go to 14 cents—two cents below the 
Holstein—because there is too much fat. Nobody eats much fat any more. 
I have seen that. 


Senator STAMBAUGH: I did not think they ran to that in Saskatchewan. 


v4 


The CHAIRMAN: With regard to these abandoned pasture lands are they © 


pretty well all privately held? 
Hon. Mr. HALIBURTON: Yes. 


The CHAIRMAN: The owners may not be living on them, but they are still ~ 


keeping the taxes paid, and they still control them? 

Hon. Mr. HALIBURTON: It would be interesting to have a survey be on 
the pattern of development. In some areas—for instance, in our area, the 
Annapolis Valley area—there are not many farms abandoned. They may be 


neglected for a few years, and then some neighbour buys them. There are — 


very few really abandoned farms. 
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Senator McGranp: Will this question of improved credit do anything 


- towards those farms which are in the process of being abandoned? Will this 


improved credit do anything to keep those in operation—those farms which 
are pretty well abandoned? 

_ Hon. Mr. HALIBURTON: Improved credit will enable a neighbour to take it 
over. That is what we are trying to encourage. 

Senator McGRAND: Where does the displaced person go? 

Hon. Mr. HALIBURTON: It is a long process. The displaced person probably 
gets buried under the ground. The genesis of the abandonment is long before 
the sons have left the farm. They go off somewhere and work in industry. 
They have left there, and the old man stays there as long as he lives, and he 


' gets too feeble to look after the farm, and buildings fall down, and by the time 


he dies the land is useless. Unless there is a neighbouring farmer who can 


' utilize the land it has little value. 


Mr. Stutt: The census change between 1951 and 1956 shows a 123 per 
cent decrease in occupied farmland. It makes you wonder when you talk 
about farms being abandoned. It almost indicates another use altogether. 


Hon. Mr. Hatrsurton: No, not another use; just straight, plain abandon- 
ment. I think the abandonment accelerated between 1951 and 1956. ‘There 
were better employment conditions in industry, and this has increased the 
abandonment. It is one of the basic factors which are making for abandon- 
ment of farms. If you fly over the province in a small airplane, and you do 
not got up very high, you can then see the pattern clearly. Most of the 
abandoned farms are away from good roads. At one time I remember we 
had almost five or six times the cultivated area in Nova Scotia than we have 
today. There are areas where there are still a few farms, but 20 years ago 
there might have been a place there with a school, and now there are only 
two farms left, so they bring the children out to a neighbouring school section. 
In 10 years’ time there will be no farms there because there is a tendency 
towards that. In a little community which is, say, 15 miles back off the high- 
way they have always been small farms, and it would be hard to consolidate 
them, anyway. The old people will live there, but the young people will not, 
especially as they get more education and equip themselves for jobs. They do 
not stay there. When you fly over you are struck by this. You can see the 
green, well kept farms in a pattern along the highways and the rivers and so 
on, and then in the back areas you see these obviously neglected farms with 
tumble-down buildings, and so on, and the bushes growing up. 

But, that is not the entire story because you can ride through some of our 
good farming section, like the Shubenacadie Valley, and on the road to 
Truro, and you can see farms of 100 acres and 50 acres with little spruce 
trees poking up through, showing that they are not necessarily abandoned, but 
have been neglected. Somebody may still be living in the house. There may 
be two houses on the farm, and living there may be railroad workers or 
travelling salesmen. They still occupy the house, but they have let the farm 


go. 
Mr. StuttT: Most of them would have good land, too. 


Hon. Mr. Hauisurton: That is essentially good land. All that soil is good. 
Of course, it might have been badly used. The fertility might have been 


_ depleted, and it probably all needs lime. 


Senator McDonatp: In regard to that class of farmland you have been 
talking about in the Shubenacadie Valley it may be purchased by neighbours 
and be worked better than it has ever been farmed before? 


Hon. Mr. HALiBuRTON: Yes, that is true, but it is a very slow process. 


The CHAIRMAN: Is there a great number of men wanting to buy farms down 
there? 
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Hon. Mr. HantipurtTon: There are, but there is ever increasingly, the 
realization—and it has always been known—that it is hard to be a pioneer, 
and people are getting less prepared to be pioneers. A man who bought an old 
farm like that—take my own farm, for instance. We had to clear the land, 
and that is how I built up my own farm. We started with oxen and cleared 
the land of bushes, and we are still doing it, but that process takes a lifetime, 
and nobody wants to do it today. A young fellow today, especially if you 
supply him with credit, is not going to buy that farm, and he is smart in not 
buying it, because he has then a chance of making money and repaying his 
debt. If he buys that type of farm it will be 10 years before he makes much 
impact on it. 

Senator BarBouR: Have you many immigrants looking for farms there? 


Hon. Mr. HALIBURTON: No, not many. Most of our successful settlers are 
Dutchmen, but they like to get into the milk business. Our milk prices in 
Nova Scotia are as high as anywhere in Canada, and the milk business is very 
profitable. These Dutchmen do not want to buy a farm unless a milk contract 
goes with it. There are plenty of our own people to acquire these farms, so 
we don’t know that what is being done is too good. But they work hard and 
they are invariably successful. 


Senator McDonaLp (Kings): They are good citizens. 
Hon. Mr. HaLisurTON: Yes. 


Senator STAMBAUGH: You spoke about wood lots and your pulp wood being 
mostly spruce. Have you not had some difficulty about spruce being attacked 
by bugs and dying off? 

Hon. Mr. HatisurToN: That has been in New Brunswick. We have had 
some difficulty too but nothing like in New Brunswick. If I might skim over 
the rest of this brief, Mr. Chairman? 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 


Hon. Mr. HaLispurTON: Individual farms can also be enlarged by the same 
procedure. Any program devised for the rehabilitation of our small farms in 
Nova Scotia could well consider the extension of these two projects. 


(8) The importance of capital, in easing the situation that exists in regard 
to the small farm, cannot be over-emphasized. Many of the problems now 
confronting us stem from the lack of capital to enlarge individual units and, 
unless this enlargement is made possible, the problem will be with us for a 
long time hence. We have already shown how we are attempting to improve 
this situation and further interest by the Federal Government in the matter is 
solicited. 


(9) The assistance provided through federal agricultural policies such as 
those regarding limestone and 4-H Clubs are sincerely appreciated, and we 
believe they are most valuable to our farming industry. 

The financial contribution made by these policies is not the sole reason 
for their effectiveness. The close working arrangements that have developed 
between the provincial and federal authorities have done much toward making 
them workable. It is our wish that this co-operation will continue when a land- 
use program is being considered and devised. 

The whole problem of the small farm could best be dealt with by the 
creation of a special authority to study the implications and to evolve a policy 
by which adjustment could be carried out. The primary functions of such an 
authority would be development and rehabilitation. I would suggest that a 
development program might be started perhaps in northern or eastern Nova 
Scotia oh a restricted scale as a pilot program. Such an experiment could be 
set up under the federal Department of Agriculture in such a way that it 
would work in close co-operation with the provinces. The M.M.R.A., which 
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has completed many useful projects in the Maritimes—and which of course 
has been eminently successful in the western provinces—could well be taken 
as a pattern to follow in this development. 
‘ The first undertaking would be a land-use study and what I have in mind 
is an appraisal of the farming potential in every area. Such an appraisal 
would show whether or not an adjustment of farming in this area is possible. 
‘ This kind of a study should also indicate how various changes could be 
brought about in any specific region and within any individual farm organiza- 
tion or farm setup. 

It is obvious that another outgrowth of this kind of study would be the 
delineation of these areas that should be used for forestry, national parks, 
recreational areas, and so on. 

I hope that this presentation, has made some contribution to the thinking 
on the small farm problem. When further study or action is taken in this 
regard, I assure you that the Province of Nova Scotia will be very happy 
to work closely with you. 
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The CHaiRMAN: Have you had such a thing as a soil survey in Nova 
Scotia? 


> 


— 


Hon. Mr. ‘HALIBURTON: Oh, yes. 


w 


The CHAIRMAN: It was a complete survey? 


Hon. Mr. Hatizsurton: Yes. Five of our counties are major agricultural 
counties, and in the remaining counties the agricultural industry is to be found 
in pockets. That contributes to our small farm problem because it is in those 
_ areas where you find a lot of small farms. 
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The CHAIRMAN: You have definite areas where there is a small farm 
problem? 


Hon. Mr. Hauipurton: Yes. Cumberland county is almost entirely an 
agricultural county. There are plenty of small farm problems there too but 
in time something will be done about it under natural economic laws. In 
Cumberland county these small farms will not be permanently abandoned, but 
in other areas they will be. However, some study might perhaps indicate it 
would be better to have them abandoned and to utilize the land for forestry. 

There is another point I would like to make, Mr. Chairman. I refer 
again to this article in Business Horizons in order to give the committee an idea 
of basic economic changes that are forcing this readjustment in agriculture, 
and how deep they go. It is a universal problem. We have been talking about 
Nova Scotia but this problem applies over the North American continent, 
although the small farm problem applies to us more particularly. Part of the 
problem is due to the fact that the yield in the United States of corn, for instance, 
has jumped from an average of 50 bushels to the acre to as high as 150 bushels 
to the acre. 

That is typical. It is even possible to produce 200 bushels per acre of 
new hybrid types of corn. This can be done under treatments that would be 
completely beyond the capacity of a small farmer to provide. The whole 

procedure and technique would be mechanized and scientific, but the small 
farmer is still producing 50 bushels to the acre. So not only has he little volume, 
he has little yield too. 


The CHAIRMAN: Terrific competition. 
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Hon. Mr. HaLisurTon: We were talking about beef. Beef is one of the 
commodities that has not changed too much. The small commercial farmer can 
enjoy some degree of security about beef and sheep because the basic program 
has not changed much. The sheep lives on hay and grass and so does the beef 
animal. Sheep and beef are much the same as they were 100 hundred years ago, 
although some people might tell you that the beef is not as good now. But this 
is not true in all phases of livestock production. Take broilers as an extreme 
example. It used to take 15 pounds of feed and 15 weeks of feeding to produce 
a 3-pound broiler. Nowadays, with the selectivity of strains and the breeding 
work that has been done for resistance to disease and utilization of feed, and 
the turning of protein into meat, you can grow a pound of broiler meat from 
23 pounds of grain. Instead of the 15 pounds of grain and 15 weeks of feeding 
you can now get a 3-pound broiler in 9 weeks with 7 pounds of feed. So we 
can produce broilers far cheaper than our grandfathers could because of this 
increased technique. To some extent the same is true of hog production because 
of what our livestock specialists know about nutrition, and so on. These things 
are all available to the larger farmers and it is difficult for the small farmer to 
make application of these things unless he is an extremely good manager. 
This all means that 120 years ago one farm worker served the needs of four 
people, and today the average farm worker can feed nearly 21 people. © 

The CHAIRMAN: Senator McGrand? 

Senator McGranpD: The question of taxation is a very acute one nearly 
everywhere, and from the standpoint of collecting municipal taxes this aban- 
doned farm situation must aggravate your collection of taxes, mustn’t it? 

Hon. Mr. HALisurton: It does. It puts a further burden on the farmers who 
are still farming. That is really one of our problems that the question of 
municipal taxation should be very closely allied, especially in the Maritime 
provinces. 

Hon. Mr. HALIBURTON: Well, it is getting desperate everywhere: we don’t 
know where it is going, because the provinces have relieved the municipalities 
of practically everything but the burden of education, but now we have 
embarked on an orgy of expense in education, and have transportation for 
children by buses, and while it should pay off, it certainly is becoming a burden 
on the agricultural land, and the basis of taxation in the municipalities of 
Nova Scotia has always been land. 

The CHAIRMAN: You suggested in your brief that better education of the 
young man or young girl on the farm means that they will naturally move to 
the cities and leave the farm; the farmers pay for their education, and they 
leave. 

Senator McGrRAND: Then there is the problem of these farms that are sub- 
marginal or in process of being abandoned. A man perhaps gets to the age of 
60, and all that sort of thing, the taxes are high, and there is a tendency for 
him to slaughter the wood on his farm. 

Hon. Mr. HALIBURTON: We don’t consider 60 years of age old enough to 
abandon the farm. 

Senator McGrAND: Well, perhaps 40 or 45 years of age, or at a time that 
he thinks of getting off the land, or is driven off by hard times, and then there 
is a tendency to take more and more out of the woodlot, until finally it dis- 
appears; then he leaves the land, and that must aggravate your collection 
of taxes. 
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Hon. Mr. HALIBURTON: Well, you brought up another problem, and that 
is taxation of woodlots. If it is taxed too high the owner just strips it. 

Senator McGRAND: Strips it and leaves it. 

Hon. Mr. Hatrpurton: Yes. 

Senator CAMERON: There is one matter of procedure, Mr. Chairman. This 
is a very important matter that this committee is working on, and I feel: it 


would be useful if say western members could have a look at some of the 
problems of the Maritimes, and Quebec and Ontario, and maritimers have a 


- look at the west. The question I would like to ask the minister is this: Sup- 


r 


if 


posing this was arranged—and there is no decision that it shall definitely be 
done yet—I assume that we could count on the co-operation of the Department 
of Agriculture, and municipal affairs in the local district to get out and have 
a look at these farms, either through the D.V.A., or by some other means? 


Hon. Mr. HALIBURTON: I would be very glad to. 


Senator CAMERON: I think it would be helpful to get a more accurate pic- 
ture if the committee did that. 


The CHAIRMAN: Any further questions? 
Senator BRADETTE: I have one question. I believe the minister mentioned 
tobacco farming. Do you go in for tobacco growing intensively in Nova Scotia? 
Hon. Mr. HALIBURTON: No. We have been carrying on some experiments 
in tobacco growing which have been very satisfactory, but these were people 
that came down from the tobacco growing area in Ontario. We find our soil 


and temperature conditions are ideal for growing tobacco, and we expect that 
the tobacco industry will develop. 


—Whereupon the committee adjourned. 
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"SPECIAL COMMITTEE OF THE SENATE ON LAND USE IN CANADA 
~The Honourable Arthur M. ‘Pearson, 


The Honourable Senators — 


Golding 
Higgins 
Horner 
Inman 
Leger 
Leonard 
MacDonald 
McDonald 
McGrand 
Methot 
Molson 


(QUORUM 7) 


_ Stambaugh 
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Chairman 


\ 


Pearson ; 
Power . 
Smith (Kamloops) 


Taylor (Norfolk) | 
Taylor (Westmorland) 
Turgeon —-— 
Vaillancourt 
Wall — 
White—31. 
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ORDER OF REFERENCE 
Extract from the Minutes of the Proceedings of the Senate. 
TUESDAY, February 17, 1959. 


a “The Honourable Senator Aseltine moved, seconded by the Honourable 
_ Senator Macdonald, P.C.— 


_Thata Special Committee of the Senate be appointed to consider and report 
on land use in Canada and what should be done to ensure that our land 
; resources are most effectively utilized for the benefit of the Canadian economy 
and the Canadian people and, in particular, to increase both agricultural pro- 
: duction and the incomes of those engaged in it; 
--—s«-* That the Committee be composed of the Honourable Senators Barbour, 
3 Basha, Bois, Boucher, Bradette, Buchanan, Cameron, Crerar, Emerson, Glad- 
stone, Golding, Higgins, Horner, Inman, Leger, Leonard, MacDonald, McDonald, 
/ MeGrand, Methot, Molson, Pearson, Power, Smith (Kamloops), Stambaugh,, 
4 Taylor (Norfolk), Taylor (Westmorland), Turgeon, Vaillancourt, Wall and 
a White. 


That the Committée have power to engage the services of such counsel and 
_ technical and clerical personnel as may be nesessary for the purpose of the 
_ inquiry; 

§ That the Committee have power to send for persons, papers and records, 
_ to sit during sittings and adjournments of the Senate, and to report from 
‘time to time; 


q That the evidence taken on the subject during the three preceding sessions. 
“be referred to the Committee. 

F After debate, and— 

The question being put on the motion, it was— 

Resolved in the affirmative.” 


J. F. MacNEIL, 
Clerk of the Senate. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


WEDNESDAY, May 27, 1959. 


Pursuant to adjournment and notice the Special Committee of the Senate 
on Land Use in Canada met this day at 8.00 P.M. 


q Present: The Honourable Senators Barbour, Basha, Bois, Golding, Higgins, 
_ Inman, MacDonald, McDonald, McGrand, Molson, Pearson, Smith (Kamloops), 
_ Stambaugh and Taylor (Westmorland). ; 


The Honourable Senator Bois, Deputy Chairman, presided. 
4 In attendance: The Official reporters of the Senate. 


: The Committee proceeded to the further consideration of the Order of 
Reference of Tuesday, February 17, 1959. 


The Honourable Newton P. Steacy, Minister of Agriculture, British 
Columbia, was heard and presented a brief which appears as Appendix “C” 
_ to these proceedings. 


eT ee ee 


At 10.00 P.M. the Committee adjourned until tomorrow, Thursday, May 28, 
1959, at 10.30 A.M. 


* 
; 


THURSDAY, May 28, 1959. 
4 At 10.30 A.M. the Committee resumed. 


Present: The Honourable Senators: Pearson, Chairman; Barbour, Basha, 
_ Bois, Boucher, Bradette, Gladstone, Golding, Higgins, Inman, MacDonald, 
- McDonald, McGrand, Molson, Smith (Kamloops), Stambaugh, Taylor (West- 
_ morland), Turgeon and Wall. 


2 _ Mr. Reginald D. Gilbert, Deputy Minister of Agriculture, New Brunswick, 


_ was heard. 
At 12 Noon the Committee adjourned to the call of the Chairman. 


"i Attest. 
=" James D. MacDonald, 


3 Clerk of the Committee. 
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THE SENATE 
SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON LAND USE IN CANADA 
EVIDENCE 


OTTAWA, WEDNESDAY, May 27, 1959. 


The Special Committee on Land Use in Canada met this day at 8 p.m. 


Senator Henri C. Bors, Deputy Chairman, in the Chair. 
The Deputy CHAIRMAN: Honourable senators, we have a quorum. I am 


-here tonight as your chairman, though I do not know quite why, and I am 


pleased to act in that capacity. We have as our witness the Honourable Newton 
P. Steacy, Minister of Agriculture for the province of British Columbia. 

On your behalf I would welcome the Honourable Mr. Steacy, and assure 
him we look forward with interest and anticipation to what he will have to say. 
He has been good enough to prepare a summarization of the very full brief 
which has been distributed amongst the members of the committee, and which 
appears as appendix “C” to these proceedings. 

Before we proceed to hear Mr. Steacy’s presentation, I would ask the 
Clerk of the Committee to read the minutes taken at the special visit paid by 
members of the committee to Harrington Forest Farm. 

The CLERK OF THE COMMITTEE: “Pursuant to notice, on Friday 
May 22, 1959, at 9 a.m. the following members of the Special Committee 
of the Senate on Land Use in Canada left the Senate for an informal 
visit to Harrington Forest Farm, in Argenteuil County, P.Q., located 
approximately 85 miles from Ottawa, Ontario, as guests of the Canadian 
International Paper Company. 

Present: The Honourable Senators Pearson, Chairman; Bois, Deputy 
Chairman; Higgins, Horner, Inman, MacDonald, Stambaugh and Taylor 
(Westmorland). 

Also present: The Honourable Senator Aseltine, Leader of the 
Government in the Senate. 

In attendance: Mr. Ralph Stutt, Consultant to the Special Committee 
of the Senate on Land Use in Canada, and Mr. James D. MacDonald, 
Clerk of the Special Committee of the Senate on Land Use in Canada. 

At approximately 11.30 a.m. the committee was received by the 
following representatives of the Canadian International Paper Company: 
Messrs. Vernon Johnson, President; F. A. Harrison, Vice-President and 
Manager Woodlands; M. R. Wilson, Resident Manager; M. M. Putnam, 
Division Forester; G. D. Morrison, Extension Forester; J. Salm, 
Superintendent Harrington Forest Farm; S. Wang, President, Industrial 
Cellulose Research Limited and D. E. Read, Manager, Industrial Cellulose 
Research Limited. 

Also present were Messrs. A. Ozers, Private Forester, Pointe-aux- 
Chenes, Quebec; Alan Johnson, Tree Farmer, Dalesville, Quebec; and 
M. Graham, Teacher, Arundel, Quebec. 


Re The Committee was informed that Harrington Forest Farm was 


officially opened on June 5th, 1952 and that it comprises an area of 
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18,114 acres of average quality forested Laurentian mountain land, 
of which 13,970 acres is Crown limit land and 4,114 acres freehold, 
and that the main objective of the Harrington Forest Farm is to be 
a demonstration area for proper land use. 


At the present time there are 204 miles of permanent and 11% 
miles of temporary winter roads. 


After luncheon the committee was conducted on a tour of the farm 
at which time their attention was. particularly directed to approximately 
200 acres of poor quality and run-down abandoned farm fields that 
had been restored to production by planting them with tree seedlings, 

- either by hand or with tree planting machines. 


A quarter of the 200 acres inspected is strictly experimental, mainly 
plantations of different provenances of the species white spruce, Norway 
spruce, red pine, Jack pine and European larch which are being tested 
on their growing and quality merits under local conditions. Provenances 
are trees or the progeny of trees of known origin. Of the hardwoods, 
only the fast growing hybrid poplars have been under investigation. 
Test plantations of 54 different strains have been made, of which the 
oldest example of seven strains established shows marked differences 
of growth and vigor. 


After dinner the chairman, Honourable Senator Pearson, thanked 
the president of the Canadian International Paper Company for the 
splendid presentation made to the honourable senators by the officials 
and staff of the Canadian International Paper Company and for the 
excellent accommodation provided. Mr. Johnson was heard in reply and 
extended a cordial invitation to the committee to pay a visit to the 
company’s plant in Gatineau, Quebec. 


In the evening the committee was entertained with coloured films 
showing forest conservation in Canada. 


On Saturday morning, May 23, 1959, the committee was conducted 
to a cutting operation and witnessed trees being fallen, trimmed, taken 
from the bush, cut in four-foot lengths and loaded on a pallet prior 
to being hauled to the mill. After viewing this operation the members 
present were conducted to a reforestation site and witnessed trees 
being planted by machine. 


After dinner the committee embarked for Ottawa where ‘they 
arrived at 4.30 p.m.” 


The DEpuTY CHAIRMAN: I will now call upon the Honourable Mr. Steacy. 


Hon. Newton P. Steacy, Minister of Agriculture of the province of British 
Columbia: 


Mr. Chairman and honourable senators, it is indeed a privilege to accept 
your kind invitation to come here from British Columbia, more commonly 
known as God’s gift to geography—and I think Senator Smith will agree with 
me on that —to present to you a brief dealing with the small farm situation in 
British Columbia. 

I have a brief here which is in great detail and having maps and appendices 
attached to it which you will be able to peruse and in doing so be informed 
on the conditions that exist in British Columbia. The first 14 pages of the large 
brief give a description of British Columbia and the conditions that exist 


there, as I see and understand them. You will be able to read that at your. 


leisure and learn from it the problems that confront us. The following parts 


of the brief outline the conditions that exist in the province of British Columbia, 
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but rather than take the time to go through 56 pages I have prepared a short 
_ abstract of the brief a copy of which I hope you all have. It is a breakdown 
of the larger one, and will take only a few minutes to read. 


_ The Deputy CHAIRMAN: The complete brief will be printed as an appendix 

_ and will be available for honourable senators to read and study. 

4 Hon. Mr. Steacy: With your permission, Mr. Chairman, I will read the 

summary. 

if British Columbia is not generally considered an agricultural province. In 

| contributions to the provincial economy, agriculture, with a cash farm income 

_ of $121,227,000.00 in 1958 ranks third to forestry at $570,000,000.00 and mining, 

including petroleum production, at $153,900,000. 

Topography: British Columbia has a rugged, mountainous terrain and 

_ limited acreages of agricultural land. Its topography is described in the early 
pages of the large brief. 

Land Acreage: The total area of the province is estimated at over 234 
million acres. The present acreage in farm lands is estimated at over 4,700,000 
acres with just over 1 million acres in crop. These figures are fully explained 
_ in the statistics in Appendix B which is attached to the brief. 

Population: This represents .63 acres per person of the March, 1959 
population of 1,567,000. 

Potential agricultural land awaiting development is over 4,600,000 acres— 
_ mostly in central British Columbia and the Peace River. 

p- The climate is described in Appendix N, and it has been stated that 

; British Columbia has 10 different climatic zones. A fuller description of them 

_ is in the brief. The climate in several regions is so favourable that a great 
many people retire or seek employment in British Columbia. 

Irrigation is desirable or essential to crop production in all areas from 
Vanderhoof south, due to low precipitation in the growing season in many 
E districts. Vanderhoof, in case you do not know where it is, is exactly in the 

centre of British Columbia, some 72 miles west of Prince George. 

Irrigated Acreage: There are 214,000 acres under irrigation, which is over 
21 per cent of all the land in crop. 


25 per cent of the irrigation is in organized districts, the balance repre- 
_ senting individual farm projects. 

Annual charges are $15 to $25 per acre with some districts less and others 
more. It is estimated a further 400,000 acres could be irrigated. 

Acreage Under Dyking and Drainage: This is shown in Appendix C of 
the large brief. 250,000 acres of the best land in the province—25 per cent of 
all the land in crop—has been reclaimed by dyking and drainage and is so 
maintained, and is mostly in the Fraser Valley. Annual charges run as high 

as $13 per acre. 

r Topography and geography place many acres of production and potential 
_ production long distances from the large consumer group in the greater Van- 
yi 
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couver area—70% of the provincial population—and involves heavy freight 

charges. a 
British Columbia is a large importer of many agricultural commodities. 
British Columbia is situated advantageously for movement of foodstuffs 

from Alberta, Washington, Idaho, Oregon, California and other U.S. areas. 

: British Columbia has 24,728 farms. In 1956, 33.5% were 10 acres or less 

. in size. The largest percentage of part-time farmers in Canada. 
British Columbia has the highest industrial wage rate in Canada. Prices 

24 of farm products will not permit farmers to compete on equal terms for available 

i labour. This js one reason for substantial mechanization of B.C. farms. 

“a Total capital investment in the B.C. farm business is approximately 

- $500,000,000. Estimated there is at least $12,000 invested for every farm 

worker. 
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_ Factors that Result in Non-economic ae ag sy 
Farm Units in British Columbia Set = “5 eae 


The three main factors are (a) Historical (b) Physical and on Economic. 

In further explanation, farm settlement followed fur-trading, mining, — 
logging and fishing. The topography limited the total extent of potentially a 
good land and the areas suitable for individual farms. - 

Poor transportation in early days ensured high, sometimes fabulous, prices 
for local grown produce. A 

This situation changed as roads and railways brought in commodities from — 
areas of lower production costs. ; 

The development of farms of adequate size from forest and brush covered 
lands is slow and expensive. a 

The high initial cost of establishing and maintaining irrigation works and _ 
dyking and drainage works—and the further costs involved in rehabilitating 
systems that have deteriorated badly are now beyond the financial competence 
of the districts concerned and of the Province. 

Costs of rehabilitating irrigations systems is estimated at a minimum 
of 34 million dollars and that of dyking and drainage districts at 5 million 
dollars. 


Page 49 
Federal recognition of the problem and Federal financial assistance is necessary. 
The establishment of permanent industries on a large scale caused a keen 
demand for available labour at high wage rates. 
The technological advances in agriculture have adversely influenced the 
ability of the land-short, capital-short, less. agressive farmer to compete. 


Breaking down further, we find that the following factors, in the main, 4 
influence the extent and persistence of the problem in this Province. The ~ 
order in which these are shown is not necessarily significant. : 


1. (a) Farms situated on marginal or sub-marginal land. 


(b) Crops and varieties planted in areas which are marginal or sub- + 
marginal for satisfactory production: and growing of crops and 
varieties that do not have consumer acceptance. 


[ 
The size of the farm and the type. ; 
. Lack of initial and working capital. _ 


Poor management of land, labour, capital. 2 


. Lack of desire or initiative to improve. 


ats. 


. Availability of off-farm work or the lack of available farm labour. 


. Conflict or competition between urban and rural development. 


. (a) Competition from imported farm produce at prices below cost of 
local production and often grown on lands reclaimed largely by 
Federal finances. (American federal finances) 

(b) Vertical Integration in the United States and Eastern Canada has _ 
resulted in commodities so produced breaking the Vancouver — 
market. 


Seen wes of patna 


9. High prices of farm land. In many areas land is sold, not at prices 4 
that could be paid from agricultural production, but at sub-division values _ a 
for residéntial or commercial use. 


10. Lack of sound marketing co-operatives. 
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2 , peach and apricot trees in 1949-50 and again in 1955, man 
orl sie ; y trees 
_ killed and others had productivity reduced heavily, some dying even in the 


_ ‘Similarly strawberry and raspberry plantings in the Fraser Valley were 
almost completely killed by the 1955 freeze. 


. 2 Those disastrous occurrences contributed substantially to the problem. 


The Extent and Significance and Regionalization of the Problem 


The outline of conditions .in the various provincial regions shows the 
problem is common to all. 

From 25% to 75% of the total number of full-time operated farms are 
affected. 

In other words, after all operating expenses and other legitimate charges 
and contractual obligations have been met, they do not produce a net income 
sufficient to provide a reasonable standard of living for the farmer and his 
family—much less a profit. 

While a number of farmers are in serious difficulties and some may be 
almost poverty stricken, the major fraction of the sector under examination 
are in the group living off depreciation. 

That is not good for the country! 

The position is worse in some regions than others. 

While certain factors are common to all, each region has some conditions 
_ that influence the situation there. 
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Suggestions for Improving the Situation 

(1) No new lands should be settled until complete surveys have been 
made to determine soil types, climate, land use and market outlets. 

(2) Farm holdings should be of adequate size to provide a proper standard 
of living from the type of farming to be practised. 

(3) Federal assistance in soil and water conservation, for land clearing, 
for developing irrigation and for dyking and drainage projects and 
for rehabilitation. 

(4) The Canada Farm Loan Act should be amended to provide credit to 
worthy borrowers on a more liberal and realistic basis than now exists. 

“ Supervision will be necessary. 
(5) Research by Federal and Provincial agencies should be increased 

- greatly and priority determined by regional and provincial consul- 

tation. This applies to production, distribution and marketing. More 
economic studies are required. 

(6) Adequate extension services must be provided. Emphasis should 
be placed on management. In British Columbia we are doing this to 

a large degree on our own. 

(7) Present policies of Federal and Provincial Governments in relation to 
agriculture should be reviewed and changed to meet present day 

conditions. 

(8) Adequate protection must be given Canadian agriculture through 
necessary tariffs and import duties. 

(9) Federal freight assistance policy on feed grains to be continued. 

(10) Agricultural Co-operatives should be encouraged and their scope 
extended as one method of reducing any adverse influences from 

“vertical integration” and “contact farming”. 
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(11) There must be emphasis on a quality commodity in adequate con-. 
tinuous supply to meet consumer requirements. ; 
(12) Freight rates must not be increased. 


(13) Governments must face the need of zoning to prevent the use of good 
agricultural land for industrial and housing purposes. 


(14) In the interest of agriculture and of the economy as a whole, it is 
imperative that the position of the farmer with adequate land but 
inadequate income be examined critically but constructively. 


(15) Where he shows, as he often will, a definite potential for the future, 
he should be assisted and encouraged by departments of agriculture 
and by Governmental policies—new if necessary—to improve his 
position. 

(16) If it is advisable he be moved to another farm location, State assist- 
ance should be considered. 


(17) If he is a square peg in a round hole, he should be encouraged and 
assisted to move to a field of endeavour where he will be better 
adapted. This again may require Federal and Provincial assistance in 
more than one way. e.g. assistance in training and assistance in 
rehabilitating. 

(18) A farm holding in such circumstances could often be added to an 
adjacent farm to make that a more economic unit. Here again financial 
assistance could be necessary and a suitable Government policy should 
be available. 


% 
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We must keep in mind that many of the farmers concerned have a definite 
potential as first class operators with appropriate help and guidance. ‘ 
I am not referring to the part-time farmer group that will be always a 

different problem but not under consideration here. 
In conclusion, no effort must be spared in maintaining and developing the 
family farm, geared to present day conditions. 
That, Mr. Chairman, is an abbreviated brief of the brief that I am 
presenting. 43 
The DEPUTY CHAIRMAN: First of all, sir, I thank you. May I add that I 
congratulate you for two reasons: The brief in itself is of much value as far 
as we can judge from your reading of it; secondly, on page 9 you brought in 
one thing that I have been expecting for quite a long time, paragraph (10): 
Agricultural Co-operatives should be encouraged and their scope 
extended as one method of reducing any adverse influences from “vertical 
integration” and ‘contract farming”. 


The meeting is now open for any questions that are desired to be asked. 


Senator Hiccins: Have you a large number of small rivers in British 
Columbia, sir, or only a few big ones? — 
Hon. Mr. Stgacy: We have some very large ones, and a great number of ~~ 
small ones. 


Senator Hiccins: Have you farms there adjacent to irrigation, or do you 
have to bring waters a long distance? 


Hon. Mr. Steacy: In some areas we have to bring water a considerable 
distance, and in others they are quite adjacent to the rivers. In the Okanagan 
Lake and river system, which is adjacent to the valley, it runs the full length 
of the valley. In northern British Columbia the Skeena is a very large river, 
and the Fraser, which is one of our largest, 750 miles long, water is provided 
for the entire length. Again, there is plenty of water in the Columbia River Re 
basin. So our large rivers are adjacent to our valleys. ye 
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Senator Hiccins: What is your precipitation there? 


_ Hon. Mr. Steacy: In Vancouver, 60 inches; in Kamloops it is negligible, 
I think it is 5 to 8 inches; Okanagan, 9 or 10 inches; Prince Rupert, 125 inches; 
Vancouver Island about 30 inches; Caribou about 12 to 16 inches; and along 
_ the Canadian National Railway line from 12 to 20 inches; and the Peace River, 
_ Il6inches. Along the Peace River there are deep gorges and valley, and water 
is a serious problem. 


: Senator Hiccins: You mean that some of the valley have no rain at all? 
_ ‘The place you mentioned with about 8 inches, that is a valley, I presume? 


Hon. Mr. StEeacy: That is right. We have no area that do not get some 
rain. 


Senator STAMBAUGH: When you say water is a problem in the Peace 
River, you do not mean you need water for irrigation purposes, do you? 


Hon. Mr. Stacy: At certain times of the year irrigation would benefit the 
crops a good deal, but generally there is sufficient rainfall for mixed farming. 


Senator STAMBAUGH: It is more for the reason that water goes to the wells 
that there is no water available? 


Hon. Mr. Steacy: Yes, that is correct. Under our own land clearing plan 
in British Columbia, which I put in last session, we provided for digging 
__ waterholes for cattle and water supplies for the farmers. 


Senator STAMBAUGH: Dugouts seems to be the most successful method? 


Hon. Mr. Steacy: That is right; because snowfall in winter is quite heavy, 
and sufficient moisture for the cattle available, but not for irrigation. 


> Senator STAMBAUGH: What percentage of what we might term mixed 
farmland is in the Peace River area? 


Hon. Mr. Stgacy: At the present time I would say it would be roughly 50 
to 60 per cent. 


Senator STAMBAUGH: I suppose most of it in your river valleys is more for 
small fruits and vegetables; there is not much grain farming along the Fraser 
Valley? 


Hon. Mr. Stracy: No, the Fraser Valley is strictly mixed farming, with 
Dairy Farming predominating; but there are a lot of potatoes grown particularly 
on the lower mainland, as we call it, as far as Chilliwack, which is about 65 
miles from Vancouver. On the bench lands irrigation would improve produc- 
tion on the land; and there is a river there under a metropolitan plan which 
could be better utilized for The Fraser Valley. 

Senator Go.tpinc: What has happened to all the small holdings taken over 
at the time of the war? Wasn’t that bought for veterans’ small holdings? 

Hon. Mr. Steacy: That would be in the section up as far as Harrison 
about 75 miles from the coast. Those lands have been taken up by people who 
would like to semi-retire, to have a few acres of land, and to be part-time 
farmers, who make a living in Vancouver, and who would drive in and out 30 
or 40 miles each day; with the exception of the area known as the south side 
of the Fraser and the Pitt Meadows, which is a mixed farming area, and some 
grain is grown there; but it is mostly mixed farming. Dairying, potatoes and 
other root crops. 

Senator Goupinc: Did any of the Japs go back on that property at all? 

Hon. Mr. Steacy: No, I do not think there are a dozen Japs in the Fraser 
Valley today; it is taken up by Anglo-Saxons, Germans and others in small 
holdings. Unfortunately, we have run into golden Nemotode which kills 
off the strawberry plants in the small fruit area. This has curtailed our 
strawberry production resulting in concentration on other production. 

Senator McDona.Lp: Where are the small uneconomic units located mostly? 
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Hon. Mr. Steacy: I would say mostly the ones causing us most concern ~ 
_ are in the fruit valleys of the Okanagan, and the west Kootenays on Vancouver 
Island and the Fraser Valley sections. It is in that area that we are mostly 
concerned with uneconomic units. : 


Senator McDonaLp: Can you get some of them to sell out and make larger 
farms, and help them by giving them farm management? 

Hon. Mr. StEacy: We are working on that, senator, endeavouring to get 
that thought into their minds to amalgamate acreages so that they will become 
economic units. But then in the Creston area, on the flats, that is land re- 
claimed by the provincial government where there are large holdings of 150 
to 200 acres, they are in mixed farming, potatoes and root crops—and some 
hogs, cattle and grain—crops grow to perfection on the river bottom, as we 
call it; but on the Bench Lands, the 40 or 50 acre fruit farms have been divided 
up into two and three acre lots. ) 

Senator McDonatp: Are those irrigated lands? E 

Hon. Mr. Stgacy: Yes, they are irrigated lands, on the -benches. 

Senator McDonaLp: What is the value of them? 

Hon. Mr, Stracy: The actual value from agriculture, or what they are 
getting for it, which do you mean? 

_ Senator McDonatp: I was wondering if they were under forced sale? 


Hon. Mr. Steacy: The land is selling there in the small acreage lots for 
$1,000 to $1,500 an acre. 


Senator StamBauGcH: Are you speaking of this reclaimed area? 

Hon. Mr. Steacy: No, that is different; they are large holdings, and were 
sold at a price around $100 to $150 per acre. 

Senator STAMBAUGH: Is that a large marsh that was drained? 


Hon. Mr. Stgeacy: No. They put a dam across the end of the lake and put 
dykes there and pumped it out. 

Senator McDonaLp: What would you start with in what you call a satis- 
factory economic farm unit? 

Hon. Mr. Steacy: Well, it just depends on what you want to produce. 
If you are going to have strawberries and raspberries, which can be grown 
in Kootenays but which can be grown in the lower mainland, to a greater 
extent nothing under three to five acres should be considered; and I don’t 
think you should consider a farm for apples under a ten acre unit to break 
even on. But 40 acres would be a better unit from an economic basis. : 

A 20 or a 40-acre farm could be a good economic unit for apples. For ~ 
sheep or cattle the economic unit would be not less than 100 acres. F 

Senator McDonaLp (Kings): What about mixed farming in that area? _ 

Hon. Mr. Steacy: We feel there should not be a farm under 50 or 100 a 
acres used for mixed farming. That of course depends on the type of produc- ie § 
tion the farmer is interested in. } 

Senator McDonaLp (Kings): What would an average size farm be worth ~ 
there? 4 

Hon. Mr. Steacy: Well, just recently 1,000 acres sold for one million — 
dollars. But the land is selling for anywhere from $1,500 or $2,500 an acre 
on resale. At least that is what they are getting for it but for agricultural © i 
purposes it is beyond its value. ; 


Senator McDonaLp (Kings): Has the standard of living been raised in. 
recent years in your area? a 


Hon. Mr. Sreacy: In the dairying industry, yes. In the lower mainland 
those engaged in the dairying industry have been most successful. They are Re 
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‘e going in for mechanized automation and silage feeding which cuts down the 
‘number of acres they have to have and allows for an increased production. 
- With a herd of around 100 head it can be said that a farmer is in a profitable 
_ Operation. The poorer type of operator will eliminate himself by poor work- 
Bang methods. 
. Senator PrEarson: Where do you get most of your feed? 
Hon. Mr. Steacy: Locally, the Peace River District... from Idaho and 
Washington. We bring in hay from Moses Lake (in Washington) at anywhere 
from $15 to $22 a ton. If we go to Creston Valley the freight rate is about 
$17 a ton and we cannot-ship to the Coast to allow shippers to get their costs 
of production from their shipments because the freight charges just kill it. I 
am advocating that they go in for feeder lots and feed their own grain and hay 
and market it through the cattle hogs and sheep, putting it on a profitable basis 
by merchandising their product through their stock. 
Senator STAMBAUGH: Is not a great deal of the prosperity you speak of in 
the dairying industry in the Fraser Valley because they are in the Vancouver 
milk shed? 
Hon. Mr. Steacy: That is correct. They have a market at their door. 
We have there a milk board which is Government-controlled. The price is 
set by that board and is based on the cost of feed, labour and cost of opera- 
tions (and the distributors or vendors have to pay the price that is set by the 
milk board. They are making good money and are all quite happy. 
Senator STAMBAUGH: If they had to sell their milk made into butter and 
cheese I suppose they 'would not be so successful? 
Hon. Mr. Steacy: In cheese, they would be out of business. In British 
Columbia we cannot make butter on a profitable basis, we do not make great 
quantities of butter in British Columbia; we import it from Alberta, and of 
course that is good for Alberta. 
Senator STAMBAUGH: But it is really the Vancouver milk shed which 
brings on that prosperity for the dairying industry. 
Hon. Mr. Stracy: Not only in the Van milk shed, but the market in 
the Okanagan. Do you know where the city of Vernon is? Well, about 15 or 
20 miles south of there is what I call the north Okanagan. There should not 
_be a fruit tree north of Vernon from an economic point of view, it should be 
in mixed farming north as far as Salmon Arm. All those areas should be 
engaged in dairying and mixed farming only as this district supplies the entire 
Okanagan Valley as well as the area west to Kamloops on mixed farming 
products. 

Senator STaMBAUGH: There is an extensive production of fruit in that 
area, is there not. (Alluding to Salmon Arm District). 

Hon. Mr. Steacy: It is dying very fast. Salmon Arm was producing 
between 350,000 and 450,000 boxes of apples a year and this last year they 
were down to 100,000 cases, they have closed down their storage plants in 
that area. They are enlarging their mixed farming operations and rightly so. 

Senator PrEarson: Where would your beef cattle area be? 

Hon. Mr. Streacy: It would be in the Kamloops district and the Nicola- 
Merritt district. And then there is another section which is a very good cattle 
country, lying a few miles north of the C.P.R., between there and along the 
Canadian National Railway, known as the Cariboo the Chilcotin. The Peace 
River District is also a large producer of cattle. 

Senator Pearson: Are they successful in that area? 


Hon. Mr. Steacy: Very. It is largely cattle. 
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Senator Pearson: Are they raising their own feed? 


Hon. Mr. Steacy: No, but they raise some. In the Chilcotin and Sade Gres 
areas and Dog Creek they grow some of their own feed. ; 


Senator Pearson: Can feed be brought in from the Peace River area? 


Hon. Mr. StEacy: We do. Shipments are lattes to present production © 
and is being increased. 


Senator PEARSON: What type of soil have you got in the Peace River area? 


Hon. Mr. StrEacy: It varies. It goes from a black degraded soil in the 
river bottom to brown degraded and grey wooded, there is also some leached 
land in certain areas. : 


Senator TAYLOR (Westmorland): Referring to the formula, does the milk 
board establish their price based on a certain or definite formula? 


Hon. Mr. Steacy: Yes, it is established on the cost of feed, the feed that 
the cattle are fed, and operational costs of the farm, and all other costs. It is 
set every month. 


Senator TAYLOR (Westmorland): Every month? 


Hon. Mr. StTeacy: Yes, Every month. The chairman and his board set the — 
price. We divide British Columbia into different zones, The Okanagan — 
Kamloops area, the Fraser Valley and Vancouver Island prices are at present 
approximately receiving $5.75 a hundred weight for 4 per cent milk and it 
was as high as $6. It has not been below $5.65 for No. 1 for sometime. 
The price is spread for No. 2 and number three. No. 1 is fluid milk sold on the © 
fluid market for consumption, No. 2 goes into manufacturing and No. 3 is 
what we call surplus, which can be diverted to the use required. 


Senator STAMBAUGH: Is No. 3 a quality that is used for ice cream? 

Hon. Mr. Steacy: Yes. It can be. 

Senator SMITH (Kamloops): Are the highlights of the McFee report in- 
corporated in this brief? 

Hon. Mr. Steacy: Yes, I brought a couple of copies of that report with. 
me for the use of the Committee. ‘a 

Senator SmiTH (Kamloops): That is a very valuable report. f 

Hon. Mr. Streacy: It is one of the finest commission reports that we have ; 
ever had. It may be used as a guide for the operations of all types of farming. 


Senator GoupiInc: I do not know whether I got all that you said or not, qi 
but could you tell us what the milk consumer pays per bottle? 
Hon. Mr. Steacy: 3.5 per cent milk in Vancouver is retailing at 22 to 24 © 
cents a quart; in Victoria it is 23 and 24 cents; in Prince Rupert it is 31 and 32 ~ 
because of the freight rates north and because it is a deficiency milk area. — 
A considerable quantitly of milk is shipped from Vancouver Area Supple- 
mentary Northern Production. 4 
Senator GOLDING: It is 21 cents a quart in my district, which is in western 4 
Ontario. j 
Hon. Mr. StgEacy: We have none selling at that price. It is 3.5 per cent. 
milk being distributed to the Consumer. q 
Senator TAYLOR (Westmorland): Is milk handled by the board or by — 
private individual companies? a 
Hon. Mr. Steacy: We have a diversity of that. Before answering that 
may I explain that on Vancouver Island there is one price, another price in 4 
the Okanagan, Armstrong and Vernon areas and that area generally, and 
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F, : ‘Kamloops. They pay a lower price there because of the lower cost of feed. 
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I think the price there is somewhere around $4.90 or $5.00 per hundred pounds 


for 4 per cent milk at the present time, but it is based on the same factors 
as the lower mainland price. 

The milk board have only one job to do and that is to set the price to 
the producer. They will not interfere with the consumer’s price, competition 
takes care of that. The milk board allocates the amount of milk on a quota 
basis to the vendors or distributors and they all buy their milk from the 
farmer at the price set by the milk board. 

In Vancouver city, strangely there are only four major distributors, such 
as Palm Dairies, Richmond Dairies, Guernsey Distributors and Jersey Farms. 
There are only two producer-vendors in the Vancouver area. But on Van- 
couver Island there are the same names I have mentioned as independent 
companies, and there are about 25 producer-vendors. But they are fast going 
out of business and becoming localized into larger distributors. 


Senator TAayLor (Westmorland): May I ask another question? In the 
small holdings, particularly in the Okanagan Valley, has there not been a 
tendency to increase the acreage of the holdings in the past 10 years? 

Hon Mr. Steacy: I would say not yet. We are working on that through 
Tree Fruits Ltd. We have in the Okanagan Valley a co-operative movement, 
the producers themselves, who own the co-operatives and is known as Tree 
Fruits Limited. It is a one desk operation; everything is controlled by them- 
selves from production to sales. We are now working with the horticulturists 
in an endeavour to get an amalgamation of the non-economic units to cut 
the costs of operations. In other words we are trying to get units of four, five or 
ten acres or larger to use one spraying outfit and other equipment. We have 
been successful in one district, the Renata district in the Arrow Lake area, 
where they grow nothing but cherries. If we are successful in getting a 
group to buy one sprayer or other equipment we are able to reduce their 
operation costs. I do not think a fruit farm should be less than 10 acres; it 
should be more like 30 or 40 acres, particularly on apples, peaches and pears. 
Cherries could survive on smaller holdings as can small fruits. 

Senator McDonaLp (Kings): Even with a 10-acre farm, you could hardly 
afford to buy the most expensive equipment. 

Hon. Mr. Steacy: No. If you do, you will go broke eventually. Over 
capital investment beyond a profitable return only spells out financial loss. 


Senator TayLor (Westmorland): I was in the Okanagan Valley in 1950, 
and the small holder was then facing a serious problem with relation to the 
cost of land by reason of the fantastic prices they were then paying. 

Hon. Mr. Steacy: Quite true. I remember farms up there being sold at 
$100 an acre. I know one particular farm that sold for that price; the man 
built a house on it, and then sold it for $15,000; it was re-sold at $15,500; it 
was again re-sold at $22,000, and the last sale was at $27,000. That is plain 
insanity. 

- Senator Hiccins: What is the average size fruit farm in the Okanagan 


~ Valley? 


Hon. Mr. Steacy: 53 per cent of the farms are under 7 acres, and another 
25 per cent are under 10 acres. 


Senator Hiccins: How long have you been Minister of Agriculture? 

Hon. Mr. Steacy: Four years. 

Senator Hiactns: I thought you had been minister for 20 years, in view 
of the rapidity with which you can answer the questions. 


Hon Mr. Stgeacy: I have been in agriculture all my life. 
21310-8—2 
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Mr. Sturt: Are there a number of V.L.A. holdings in the small group? 
Hon. Mr. Steacy: Not many; I can’t give the figure off-hand. t 
Mr. Stutt: I wondered if there were a number in the problem group? 


Hon. Mr. Stgacy: There are some in the small group, but not in the 24 — 


and 5-acre group. I do know there are some over 10 acres. We work with 
the V.L.A. men closely and get good co-operation from them. — : 

We are trying to get the whole group to go into larger holdings, otherwise 
they cannot succeed. When the farm keeps the farmer, that is as it should be; 
but when the farmer starts keeping the farm, that is a ridiculous situation. 

Senator TAYLoR (Westmorland): Has the province of British Columbia a 
Farm Loan Act or a Farm Settlement Act? 


Hon. Mr. Steacy: No, we do not have a Farm Loan Act. However, last _ 


year I put in a change in our Land Clearing Act, which is the only thing we 
do in British Columbia. Up until four or five years ago we had a very 
impractical set-up: we would lend a man $1,000 for four years at 5 per cent. 
I recall when I was a boy we cleared land with a team of horses, but today it 
is a completely mechanized operation. You break the land one year, pile the 
tree stumps, and burn them the third year. When you may get a wet season, 


then you can’t burn it. -Then you are into the fourth year and you haven’t any ~ 


money. 

I have changed that. We now lend up to $5,000 at 4 per cent interest for 
20 years, and we absorb the difference on the interest. A new farmer just going 
on the land would not have to pay anything back for three years other than 
his interest, but an established farmer must start paying the loan back the first 
year. He may borrow anything from $100 up to $5,000, and he must pay it 
back within 20 years. It is placed against his taxes. I am glad to say we are 
getting requests now for $2,000 and $3,000 for land clearing loans. This is 
all we are doing by way of helping farmers to clear land in British Columbia. 
We have assistance for purchasing sires. 

Senator TAYLOR (Westmorland): What do you consider the greatest prob- 
lem facing the farmers in British Columbia? Is it the small holdings? 


Hon. Mr. Stracy: That is what is causing the most serious concern. If we 


can’t rectify that problem, they are going to go out of business which may save © 


them further losses. 


Senator McGRAND: Does the matter of vertical integration lend itself well 
to the province of British Columbia? My second question is does British 


Columbia have many farms with woodlots attached, where the farmer can get | 


revenue from the woodlot as well as the farm? 
Hon. Mr. Steacy: Yes, there are several farms with wood lots. 
Senator McGranpb: What types of wood do they have? 
Hon. Mr, Steacy: Cedar, fir, spruce, hemlock—and all kinds of coniferous 


~ woods. 


Senator McGrRAnD: In what part of British Columbia do you find that. 


situation? 


Hon. Mr. StTEAcy: In every part, except in the meadows or plains or open 


country areas. - 


Senator STAMBAUGH: You do not have much of it in the Peace River area? 


Hon. Mr, Steacy: Yes, we have plenty of pulp timber in the Peace River. 
There are some areas that are fairly open prairies, but there is plenty of spruce 
from which they make excellent pulp. 


As to vertical integration, I would say that is one of our problems in | ‘ 
British Columbia not that it is in practice there but that system is in vogue — 
in the United States and here in eastern Canada effecting our producers Ing 
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itish Columbia. But i in my opinion vertical integration leads to surplus pro- 
ction and ultimate loss to the individual developments of our farmers. A 
certain type of people inveigle the farmer into using the other fellow’s money, 
and he becomes a servant of the man who advances the money; the farmer 
_ loses his identity and he is no longer an individual developing himself using 
~ his own initiative. They force him into mass production, the market becomes 
flooded, and there is a surplus, such as is happening in the United States. Thus 
prices deteriorate. 

Last year we had that problem with respect to poultry. Six carloads of 
broilers came into Vancouver from Georgia, and forty-six carloads went into 
San Francisco. The financiers who controlled the operation made a fair 
E profit on about 80 per cent of production and sloughed off the other 20 per 
_ cent to get rid of it, the farmer was the loser, and the market was over-sup- 
ae Our British Columbia poultry producers suffered from the imports. and 
prices below their cost of production. 

. Senator MacDoNnaLD (Queens): I want to ask a question. You say on page 
1 of your abstract of the brief: 

“In contributions to the provincial economy, agriculture, with a cash 
farm income of $121,227,000.00 in 1958 ranks third to forestry at 
$570,000,000.00 and mining, including phe production, at 
$153,900,000,00,” 


How much of that $2,227,000.00 was controlled under the co-op move- 
ment? 

Hon. Mr. STEAcy: The dairy business in the Fraser Valley is under the co- 
‘operative movement, and our dairy business last year was approximately 
$32,000,000.00. The fruit industry in the Okanagan which is on a co-operative 
basis was approximately $17,000,000.00. Beef cattle is around $30,000,000.00. 
Pr: - Senator STAMBAUGH: Is a very large percentage of the beef cattle co- 
3 _ operative? 

; Hon. Mr. StEacy: It is co-operative and it is not. It is not co-operative 
as are the tree fruits and the dairy industries. They have their own association 
and they work through that. It is a united effort, but it is not co-operative to 
the extent that the dairy and fruit industries are. The producers are individual 
operators. Does that answer your question? 

: Senator MAcDONALD (Queens): I am going to press it a little further. 
- Do your potatoes, and so forth— 

q Hon, Mr. Steacy: Yes, they come under vegetables—marketing boards 
- that are co-operatives under government supervision. I am speaking only from 
F memory on this, and I am not sure of the figure—I am sure of those other figures 
: that I gave—but our root crop last year was $7,000,000.00; or somewhere in 
that vicinity. 

g Senator MacDonaLD (Queens): I know you people some years ago used 
4 
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-. to come up to the National Dairy Council meetings. I just forget the name of 
the gentleman who represented British Columbia. I think he has probably 
retired now, if he is still living. He had a lot to do with the dairy business. 

Hon. Mr. Steacy: Alec Mercer? 

Senator MACDONALD (Queens): Yes. Is he alive yet? 

Hon. Mr. Steacy: Yes, very much alive. He is a fine gentleman and one 
ss of the stalwarts of the dairy industry. 

a Senator MacDonaLD (Queens): Yes, he is one of the best. What I was 

_getting at, though, was that when you people in British Columbia were getting 

$3.50 per 100-pound bag of potatoes we were only getting 75 cents, and that 

--was because of your co-operative method, or your marketing board. 
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Hon. Mr. Streacy: That is partly correct, but our wages out there were $12 
and $15 a day in the labour field. Our wage scale in British Columbia is so far © 
beyond anything else in Canada that it is the cause of increased costs. You 
cannot hire a farmhand, a labourer, there under $1.70 an hour for casual labour ; 
on the open labour market. 

The DEPUTY CHAIRMAN: If a distributor buys the milk from the farmer 
at $5.90 and he distributes the same at 22 to 24 cents per quart, it seems to me ~ 
that the price to the consumer is too low. - 

Hon. Mr. StEacy: It is too low from a ‘profit point of view, and our dis- 
tributors are experiencing financial troubles at their present retail level price. © 

Senator MacDoNALp (Queens): Mr. Chairman, there is just one more 
question I wish to ask. How many marketing boards have you in British — 
Columbia? a 

Hon. Mr. Steacy: There are the Tree Fruits Marketing Board, the Milk — 
Board and the Vegetable and Root Crops Marketing Board. 

Senator MAcDONALD (Queens): The last one covers potatoes? 

Hon. Mr. Stgacy: Yes, potatoes and all root crops and vegetables. a 


Senator TayLor (Westmorland): Is that last name you mentioned two 
separate boards? : 

Hon. Mr. Sreacy: Yes. There is the Interior Vegetable Marketing Board — 
and the Coast Vegetable Marketing Board. The Interior board takes in all ~ 
vegetable crops in the Interior and the Coast board mostly potatoes grown in 
the Coastal areas. a 

Senator MacDonaLp (Queens): You are sitting in the top echelon of your =a 
Government out there. Have you found marketing boards to be a good thing 
or not? 

Hon. Mr. Steacy: Excellent. Without them we would be in chaos. 

Senator PEARSON: I would like to ask a question in reference to Appendix E 
in the large brief. Outside of the East and West Kootenays you show an increase 
in farm population practically all the way through. There is a standstill in — 
Vancouver Island, but all the rest shows an increase. 

Hon. Mr. StEacy: Yes. 

Senator Pearson: On the other hand your acreages of the small farms are 
decreasing—that is in the one to four-acre class—and the others are increasing. 
How do you account for the increased population and also ,the increased size 
of the farms? 

Hon. Mr. Steacy: That is what I have been explaining, that we are trying 
to encourage the increase on the basis of larger holdings. 

Senator PEARSON: I know you are trying to increase the size. You Tass 
be bringing more land under cultivation. 


Hon. Mr. STEAcy: Yes, we are. 
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Senator Pearson: And your population indicates that there is money to 
be made in farming in British Columbia, otherwise your population would not — 
increase. 

Hon. Mr. Steacy: In the Okanagan, and that particular area is where we 
are having difficulty with people who are not farmers coming on to that land. 
They think it is a nice place to live but we must increase production to cope 
with the growing province with men who can develop economic farms. 

Senator PEARSON: Yes, that is the small two-acre farm? 

Hon. Mr. StTEacy: Yes, the small uneconomic units. 


Senator PEARSON: You call that a farm, but actually it is a part-time thing? ‘ 
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Hon. Mr. StEacy: Yes, but I do not know how we are going to overcome 


_ this condition other than to encourage by education the need for economic 
units. 


Senator McDonaLp (Kings): How many of these people who have gone 


on to those small farms are retired people? 


Hon. Mr. StrEAcy: I would say 30 or 40 per cent of them. 

Senator STAMBAUGH: You have a lot of them coming in there from the 
prairies, have you not? 

Hon. Mr. STEAcy: Yes, that is right. Unfortunately, they are retired bankers 
and businessmen who do not know a peach tree from an apricot tree, but 
because it is such a nice place they want to come in there and establish 
themselves, and we are in trouble on their operations. 

Senator STAMBAUGH: Their pension does not buy as much as they thought 
it would? 

Hon. Mr. StEacy: Yes, and the dollar does not buy so much as it did when 
it was taken out as insurance protection say, in 1921. 


Senator Pearson: Is there any tree farming there? 


Hon. Mr. Steacy: That comes under the Department of Forestry and 
Lands, and we are encouraging tree farming. The larger logging operators are 
doing a great deal of it, and so is the forestry department. Senator McGrand 
asked about wood lots. We are encouraging people to go on to land where 
there is sufficient spruce, fir or hemlock—they are the principal ones—which 
gives them an opportunity to cut timber on their own farms and get a return 


from it, and at the same time they are clearing the land for agricultural 


purposes. 

Senator MAcDoNALD (Queens): I have just one more question and I am 
sorry for having to bother the minister— ; 

Hon. Mr. STEAcy: You might as well; everybody else does. 

Senator MacDoNALp (Queens): I am down at the extreme east of the 
country from where you are, and our cash crop there is potatoes. I want to 
ask you a straight question: Do you grow enough potatoes in British Columbia 
to supply your own market? 


Hon. Mr. STEAcy: No, sir, we do not. 

Senator MAcDONALD (Queens): Then, you import a lot of potatoes? 

Hon. Mr. StEacy: Yes, from Washington and Idaho, Alberta and some 
from Eastern Canada. 

Senator MacDoNALD (Queens): Where does the marketing board fit in on 


‘ that? 


Hon. Mr. Steacy: Well, we are able to dispose of all we produce in British 


Columbia, and if we increase our production we are hoping to have border 


—_— 


protection on tariff to force the American price, which is lower than ours, 
to go up to a price where it is not below our cost of production. We do not 
border control to prevent imports, but we would like it based on the 
cost of our production that can cripple our producers. I can give you an 
example of how imports affect us in B.C. We havea little town called Prince 
Rupert, and another place called Kitimat. They use a million pounds of 
potatoes there a year, and 68 per cent of them came from the United States. 
We still have much work to do on increasing our production, and we are 
working on it, but with the aid of the federal Government we lend money 
to the growers to build potato houses, a place where they clean, pack and 
grade them, and get the standard up to what it should be. That is helping 
us to increase our production. We have five potato house within the Province 
at the present time and two under construction. 
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Our horticultural branch is working with the prodiicara and with the as 


use of chemical fertilizers we are increasing our production as well as 


increased acreage. % 


Senator TAYLOR (Wastmorlenay: What do you, vepnelder to be a wood yield 


of potatoes in the Fraser Valley? 


Hon. Mr. Steacy: I cannot answer that question exactly. It varies. It nlices. B 


in that part of the province where there is too much moisture. Where there 
is just enough moisture the potato yields vary, and in the other areas it is not 
to great. It is a matter entirely of local condition. 

Senator MacDonaLp (Queens): Have you ever heard of a yield of 600 
bushels to the acre? 

Hon. Mr. Steacy: No. — 

Senator MacDONALD (Queens): Well, we have such a yield in the east. 

Senator SMITH (Kamloops): That is why they can afford to sell those P.E.I. 
potatoes so cheap. ? 

Hon. Mr. Stgacy: Another thing is variety. If we grew Sebagos or Green 
Mountains we might be better off, but our people went into growing Netted 
Gems, which may not give as good a yield as some other varieties but they 
are best suited to suitable soils by areas. Lumbering camps and other large 
potato users have potato peeling machines with which they peel the potatoes. © 
The machine cleans them, but they have to be smooth in order for the machine 
to be effective. They want the type of potato we grow. 

Senator MACDONALD (Queens): We are growing those varieties in the 
east too. 

Hon. Mr. STEAcy: They may not be as big a producer as your varieties, 
but we are now getting a demand in B.C. for potatoes to be used for potato 


chips. That may utilize some other varieties such as you mention and — 


I trust will yield in quantities nearly as good as you suggest. 


Senator MAcDONALD (Queens): As I understand it, the best potato is the 
Sebago. They are a big potato. 


Hon. Mr. Streacy: That may be right. We don’t grow them in British Col- — 


umbia because we find they are not acceptable to our market. 
The Deputy CHAIRMAN: Are there any more questions? 


Hon. Mr. Steacy: Gentlemen, I would like to mention a project we are a 


working on. We are developing silage feeding and pellet feeding in our cattle. 
Particularly in feeder lots which is proving highly satisfactory. 


Senator STAMBAUGH: What are you using? 
Hon. Mr. Steacy: Alfalfa, Brome grass and Alta Sweet etc. 
Senator STAMBAUGH: Do you use very much Alta Sweet? 


Hon. Mr. Stracy: Yes, and a lot of alfalfa in the higher and drier areas. 
We have one interesting project. I think Senator Smith might know about it. 
Senator, are you aware of the project at Lillooet? 


Senator SmitH (Kamloops): Yes. 
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Hon. Mr. Stgacy: We have 285 acres there under an irrigation experi- 
mental plan. The British Columbia Electric Company put in the installation, ~ 


spending $265,000 doing it. They take three crops a year off those 285 acres. 
The first year we had 50 head of cattle, the second year we had 450 head and 


this year we hope to have 500 head. They are fed in the corral and they are E 4 


never allowed out, except that they do have a maternity ward where a cow can a 


have her calf. They are there for a month and then they go into the big corral — 


and never leave it: 
Senator STaAMBAUGH: Is it mostly alfalfa you feed them? 
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re Hon. Mr. ‘STEACY: We are using a general mixture of grasses for feed 

_. including alfalfa, Brome grass, Alta Sweet and corn etc. 

Senator StamsBaucH: Any sunflower? 

be Hon. Mr. Steacy: Not at all. We do use some corn. As a matter of fact, 

_ we would rather grow oats than sunflower. We find it gives better results and 
more profitable? 

Senator MacDoNnaLp (Queens): Have you a year-round grass there? 

Hon. Mr. StEacy: Not in the interior, but we do in the Fraser Valley with 
the exception of six to eight weeks. 
aa - Senator MACDONALD (Queens): We have six months of snow where I come 
from. rare 
Re Hon. Mr. Steacy: You should move out to our country. 

‘ Senator Hiacins: Do a lot of non-farmers live in the Okanagan Valley? 
Hon. Mr. Stracy: Yes, many of them. I would say that only 25 per cent 
of the people there are farmers. 
“ Senator Hiceins: Is that one of the places you mention in your brief where 
~ people go to live and not to work? 
.- Hon. Mr. Stracy: Yes. They move there to retire. 
Senator Hieains: I only go by what I hear about the wonderful Okanagan 
Valley. ; 

Hon. Mr. Steacy: That’s right. It is a beautiful country with a lovely 
climate. It is a little cold in the winter but they like it because it is a lovely 
_. place to live. That is what gets us into trouble with these small holdings. 
Money doesn’t seem to be a factor. 

Senator MacDonaLp (Queens): I have one more question. Is there any 
good fishing out there? : 

Hon. Mr. StEeacy: The best in the world. In the northern part of the 
_. province you can catch rainbow trout weighing up to 27 and 28 pounds. 

x The Deputy CHAIRMAN: Mr. Steacy, on behalf of the members of the com- 

- mittee I wish to thank you very much for appearing before our committee 

+ this evening and presenting your splendid brief. Thanks to you our discussion 
has been most enlightening. 


oP 


The committee thereupon adjourned. 


Ottawa, Thursday, May 28, 1959. 


7 The Special Committee on land use in Canada met this day at 10.30 a.m. 
q Senator ARTHUR M. PEARSON in the Chair. 

4 The CHAIRMAN: Honourable senators, we have a quorum so we will start 
the meeting. We have with us this morning Mr. Gilbert, the Deputy Minister 
s of Agriculture for New Brunswick. He tells me that the Hon. Mr. Sherwood 
-_ wants to express his regret at not being able to get here. He would have liked 
__very much to have been here, but he has sent Mr. Gilbert who is a worthy 
exponent of agriculture and who will be able to fill his position very well. I 
will ask Mr. Gilbert to explain his qualifications, et cetera, before we start so 
that we will know just who he is. 

a Mr. R. D. Giusert, Deputy Minister of Agriculture, province of New 
Brunswick: Mr. Chairman, and honourable senators, I was raised on a farm 
in the lowet Saint John Valley of the province of New Brunswick, and after 
having completed high school I attended and graduated from the Nova Scotia 
Agricultural College— 
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Senator McDoNnaLp (Kings): Good. 

Mr. GILBERT: Yes, I am very proud of that, Senator McDonald. From 
there I went to MacDonald College from which I graduated in 1935 and where 
I got my degree. On graduation I joined the Canadian Department of Agri- 
culture and was there for a period of one year doing research work. In 1936 I 
joined the New Brunswick Department of Agriculture. At that time it was 
under the direction of one of your own number in the person of Senator Taylor 
from Westmorland. I served as District Agriculturist in two areas of the 
province between 1936 and 1944, and as an agricultural representative, and 
in 1944 I was appointed Director of Agricultural Education for the province 
and in 1957 I was appointed Deputy Minister of the Department. That, sir, 
I think, briefly, is my background, agriculturally speaking. 

Before referring to the brief, copies of which have been placed in your 
hands, I would like to take this opportunity, Mr. Chairman and honourable 
senators, of expressing the appreciation of the New Brunswick Department of 
Agriculture for the opportunity given us to appear here this morning on this 
topic of the small farm as related to land use in New Brunswick. This is a 
very important problem to us and I can assure you that we look forward with 
interest to your deliberations and to the recommendations which will be forth- 
coming. Having said that I think I shall refer to the brief and stick pretty 
closely to it. 

Small farms in New Brunswick are a heritage from the days of early 
settlement. During that period the need for maximum self-sufficiency dic- 
tated that practically every settler claim an area of land from which to wrest 
most of his basic requirements. 

At that time, too, water provided by far the most ready means of trans- 
portation so it was inevitable that the lands first claimed should be those lying 
along or within easy reach of the coasts, streams and lakes. Except where 
the natural characteristics were entirely forbidding, such lands were claimed 
without much regard to their suitability or potentialities. : 

Thus land was parcelled out in relatively small holdings suitable to the 
needs of the day. Probably one hundred acres was the most commonly claimed 
unit. Time proved, in the great majority of cases, that only a minor part of 
each hundred acres was suitable for agricultural development. Nevertheless 
there had been established a pattern of actual land division and, equally 
important, a mental pattern or ownership objective among the people. Notable 
exceptions existed from the first and whole areas have since developed a differ- 
ent perspective but small-farm-mindedness has continued to be an important 
factor in the situation down to the present day. 

It should be pointed out, however, that for many years the small farm 
continued to yield a perfectly satisfactory standard of living. Where the land 
was suitable and ready market outlets developed the emphasis was upon agri- 
culture. Thirty-five or forty acres of improved land per farm raised it to the 
‘stature of main enterprise, usually supplemented to some extent by income 
from the farm woodlot or from work off the farm. Where agricultural condi- 
tions were less favourable fewer acres were cultivated and supplementary 
activities such as fishing and woods work were more fully exploited and more 
largely depended upon. In either case these establishments, by and large, 
down through the years and into the early decades of the present century 
continued to provide livelihoods of a standard generally comparable to any 
that might have been earned by these same people elsewhere in other occu- 
pations. 

Doubtless this situation was gradually changing prior to World War II. 
The industrial and commercial development of Canada was creating other and 
more lucrative opportunities for employment. The advent of the automobile, 
the telephone and a variety of electrical equipment was introducing to the 


_ rural areas a new way of living, the maintenance of which required a much 
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3 higher cash income and cash expenditure than had been traditional. The war- 


stimulated boom in industry greatly speeded and emphasized these trends. 
The rapid mechanization of agriculture, triggered by manpower shortage and 
stimulated by the possibilities of greatly increased producing efficiency added 
capital costs which could be borne only by sizable operations and volume pro- 


duction. Popular demand for improved educational facilities and public 


services in general resulted in mounting taxation. Agricultural prices fell far 


_ short of keeping pace with the general upward trend. In other words margins 


of profit narrowed and the only means of obtaining the total revenue needed 
to meet the advancing costs was to increase the volume of saleable commod- 
ities per farm. Obviously the limitations of consumption rendered imprac- 
tical the adoption of such a course by all then-existing farmers. Besides, on 
many individual farms the want of suitable land, of sufficient capital or of 
adequate manpower placed such a move in the realm of impossibility. Alter- 
natively many small farms went out of operation. The census of 1941 reported 
New Brunswick to have 31,889 farmers. That of 1956 reported 22,116 farms, 
a drop in number of 30.6%, of which an inconsiderable fraction can be attrib- 
uted to difference of definition used in the two repotrs. The same period 
witnessed an increase in the average acreage of improved land per farm. This 
increase varied from zero in several counties to 12 acres per farm in the county 
showing the highest gain. In general the larger average increases took place 
in the recognized better agricultural areas. 

Small farms continue to exist in all parts of the Province but they are 
much more general in some areas than in others. For instance the north- 
eastern section of the Province, including that part of Restigouche County 
lying along the Bay of Chaleur, Gloucester County, Northumberland County 
and Kent County north of the Richibucto River, is an area in which the 
improved land averages approximately 20 acres per farm. Carleton County 
farms, on the other hand, have an average of 89 improved acres each. West- 
morland, Albert, Kings, Victoria and Madawaska Counties, together with 
southern Kent County and the St. Quentin-Kedgwick area of Restigouche 
County, have averages ranging from 50 to 60 acres while the remaining coun- 
ties vary from 30 to 40 acres of improved land per farm. This data is pre- 
sented with full realization that acres of improved land and size or scope of 
operations are not necessarily synonymous. However as agriculture is gen- 
erally practised in New Brunswick, the one is a reasonably accurate criterion 
of the other. 

These averages of improved land indicate, particularly in certain parts 
of the Province, that many undersized producing units still remain even when 
due allowance is made for considerable supplementary revenue from forest 
or fisheries. Provincial deficiencies in certain agricultural lines, notably meats 
and poultry products, provide more opportunities for local. expansion of 
production than exist in some parts of this continent, faced as it is with 
substantial surpluses of various agricultural products. The full exploitation 
of such opportunities is a sound and reasonable objective. Even so, the 
remaining necessary adjustments scarcely can be accomplished by the process 
of expansion alone. In some degree, further transfers to other occupations are 
required to make room for the necessary enlargement of the farms that remain. 

The remarkable progress of such transfers in the past fifteen years, 
prompted only by the existence of opportunity, provides good grounds for hope 
that they will continue in the same way to the necessary point of balance 
if an approximation of the same conditions can be maintained. 

It is partly with this in mind that the Government of New Brunswick 
is active in encouraging the development of industries, large and small, through 
its Department of Industry and Development, through a crown corporation 
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recently established for the purpose and through the ‘ leetrie power deveiogs 2 


ment program to which the Government of Canada is granting substantial 


assistance. Such industrial developments are of vital importance since they — 


not only provide opportunities for those displaced from farming, but at the 
same time build up consumer population to provide increasing home markets 
for those who remain on the land. 

In some parts of the Province small farming activities combined with 
seasonal work at lumbering or pulpwood cutting, have provided satisfactory 
livelihoods for many families down through the years. There seems no reason 
why this cannot continue into the future if the farming practices are adjusted 
to present-day conditions and provided the lumber and pulp interests can 
achieve some success in stabilizing the income of these people by minimizing 
the tremendous periodic fluctuations in price and in demand for raw products 
which have characterized these industries in the past. Failure to accomplish 
this must result, in the long run, in these people seeking forms of employment 
which offer less variable rewards. Much the same may be said with regard to 
fisheries and the efforts being made under the leadership of Canada and New 
Brunswick Governments to improve and stabilize that industry. 

The role of the woodlot in the over-all farm economy has come in for 
reappraisal, particularly in the dominantly small-farm areas. Realization has 
awakened to the possibility that the necessary expansion of operations and 
of income may be achieved by improving or enlarging the farm woodlot as 
well as by stepping-up the more conventional agricultural activities. In other 
words, trees are coming to be recognized as a farm crop. A co-operative 
program of extension. work in farm forestry has been initiated through the 
joint efforts of the University of New Brunswick, the Department of Lands 
and Mines, the Department of Agriculture and the Canadian Forestry Associa- 
tion of New Brunswick. Under direction of the Extension Forester of the 
University this program is proceeding along two major lines: first, educational 
and demonstrational work in general woodlot management or “tree farming”’; 
and second, similar work in relation to the production of Christmas trees with 
particular attention to practices which will improve natural stands of balsam 
fir for this purpose. The possibilities of Christmas tree plantations are being 
studied and a private undertaking to produce nursery stock for this and for 
general reforestation_purposes has been given support. Directed particularly 
toward the lesser agricultural areas, this program will provide substantial 
leadership and assistance in developing over-all producing units of economical 
proportions. 

In the development of conventional agricultural activities, increased 
recognition and encouragement are being given to those lines of production to 
which local conditions of soil and climate are best adapted and which, therefore, 
can be grown and marketed at competitive prices. Up-to-date production 
equipment, materials and techniques are being promoted while due attention 
is being given to market channels and procedures which will prove satisfactory 
to large and small farmers alike. In general the agricultural adjustments 
so far made tend toward majoring in one or two lines of production on the 
individual farm, but usually with several minor lines also maintained. This 
pattern permits the necessary expansion of operations with minimum demands 
upon manpower and upon capital. If it tends to narrow the foundations of the 
enterprise it also narrows the field in which special skill is required for success. 
In other words it is likely to continue as the common growth pattern of New 
Brunswick farm units. 

In this difficult transitional period much credit must be given the agri- 
cultural ‘stabilization program of the Canada Departments of Agriculture, 
under the previous as well as the present title, for the steadying support given 
to the industry. As a result farmers have been enabled to proceed with some 
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4 eo phrancnt of Agdcuthare is convinced that the program, in some form, 
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should be continued at least until the period of major readjustments is ended. 
- Moreover this Department endorses the principles recently enunciated by the 
Federal Minister of Agriculture of directing such assistance only to bona fide 
farmers and of administering it in such a manner as to permit the commodity 
- retail price, when necessary, to adjust to a level which encourages consumption. 


Increased activity of the New Brunswick Farm Settlement Board in 


- recent years is, in substantial part, a reflection of action on the part of smaller 


continuing-farmers to expand the scope of their operations. In other words, 
many purchases have represented the acquisition of an abandoned farm to 


increase the acreage of an established enterprise. In order to deal with the 


situation more adequately in terms of present-day values the Board three 


3 years ago increased its ceiling price per farm from $6,000 to $10,000, or to 


$15,000 in the case of a partnership. Thus in line with the times, its assistance 
has been made available to farmers in securing larger and better- developed 
independent units or additional acreages. 

Frequently mentioned by farmers as a limiting factor has been the lack 


- of sufficient credit with which to finance desired expansion or adjustments. 


The Farm Improvement Loans Act of the Federal Government has helped 


considerably with loans of shorter duration. Limited use also has been 


made of the Canadian Farm Loan Board, but many New Brunswick farmers 


. have found the provisions under which the latter has operated more stringent 


than they could meet. Particularly was little account taken of the woodlot 
as a source of possible annual revenue or as a considerable factor in appraising 
the soundness of the over-all operation. Representations from this Province 
and others have resulted in the Government of Canada undertaking a further 
study of the whole farm credit situation. In progress at the present time with 
early action promised, it is confidently expected that revision of the policy 
will result in improved applicability to New Brunswick conditions and conse- 
quently in more effective assistance to the remaining necessary farm adjust- 
ments. 

In this presentation an endeavour has ben made to deal briefly with the 
history of small farms in New Brunswick, with the effect of changing condi- 
tions upon them and with some of the features and agencies which have played 


- an assisting role in the readjustments which so far have taken place. 


The speed and facility with which adjustments have been made since 
1941 encourage the belief that a vigorous pursuit of all assisting program 
features, with such recent or imminent additions and revisions as have already 
been mentioned, will result in the process being carried steadily forward until 
the necessary point of balance is reached. However, should one or more 
features fall short or be unduly delayed in realization then consideration will 
need to be given to some additional program to help in completing the 
desirable adjustments. In any case before the matter is considered closed 
it will be essential to insure that nowhere, simply from lack of physical or 
financial resources, are straggled populations left in isolated communities where 
the provision of adequate services is unduly difficult and expensive. 


In closing perhaps the lines of action required to stimulate the continued 


adjustment and development of agriculture in New Brunswick might be sum- 


marized as follows: 

1. All pessible development of industry to absorb persons displaced from 
farming and to build local consuming population. Expansion of the tourist 
business is a substantial and closely allied possibility. 
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2. Special emphasis upon those lines of agricutural production to which 

soil and climate are particularly adapted or in which the local position is one 

of deficiency production. : 


3. Improvement and development of the farm woodlot as a supplementary 
source of annual revenue particularly in the less-favoured agricultural areas. 


4. Fostering, developing and stabilizing as occasion requires and conditions 
permit, both phases of dual-occupation enterprises such as farming-lumbering, 
farming-pulpwood cutting and farming-fishing. This is important from the 
standpoint of maintaining seasonal labour forces on which these allied industries 
largely depend as well as from the ability of such dual undertakings to yield 
satisfactory livelihoods for many families. 


5. The application of a more realistic farm credit plan to New Brunswick 
conditions. \ 


6. Due attention to market outlets, quality standards, packaging, processing 
and marketing procedures. 


7. Earliest possible completion of the proposed study of railway freight 
rates by Royal Commission and adjustment of said rates as necessary to 
encourage the development of outlying areas of Canada in fair and reason- 
able relation to the central highly industrialized portion of the country. 

Vigorous pursuit of a program along these lines will provide the necessary 
assistance for the continued improvement and expansion of small farms to 
the point where they yield adequate modern livelihoods and thus remain, 
in the future as in the past, an important factor in the social and economic 
life of New Brunswick. 

The CHAIRMAN: Thank you Mr. Gilbert. That is a very fine brief, precise 
and to the point. If honourable senators have any questions which arise in 
their minds I am sure Mr. Gilbert will be glad to answer them. 

To start off, may I ask about this matter of farm credit? What do you 
mean when you say there should be a more realistic farm credit. 

Mr. GILBERT: We think a more realistic farm credit program for Canada 
is one that would be flexible enough to take into consideration all the peculiar 
conditions, and give more credit, for example, to farm woodlots and other 
farm assets. In other words, under the Canada Farm Loan Board it is pretty 
difficult for a farmer with a good farm woodlot as part of his farm to get due 
credit. ‘i 

Senator TAYLoR (Westmorland): Is it not true, Mr. Gilbert, that no con- 
sideration is given to the asset of a farm woodlot under the regulations of the 
Farm Loan Board? They take into consideration only the actual production 
of the land, even though a man may have a quarter of a million feet of lumber. 
No consideration is given to the woodlot in appraising the farm. 

Senator STAMBAUGH: That is true all across the board. 


Mr. GILBERT: That is a very important angle with us. We have about two 
million to two and a quarter million acres of farm woodlots in our province. 

The CHAIRMAN: Now under the control of individual farmers? 

Mr. GILBERT: Under the control of individual farmers. 


Senator McDonaLp (Kings): May I ask Mr. Gilbert how did your depart- 
ment deal with the findings of the commission of the department in Nova Scotia 
in its study of credits? I was wondering particularly about the suggestion 
they made that loans should be on a federal-provincial basis, the federal putting 
up perhaps 75 per cent and the provincial 25 per cent, and having the loans 
managed by the province, since the provincial authorities would be nearer to 
the farmer and understand conditions better than the federal authorities? 
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Mr. GILBERT: My interpretation of that report to which you refer, sir—the 
federal Government as you say, would put up 75 per cent, and the province 


- would put up 25 per cent and would be responsible for the collections and the 


administration. There were several phases of that that we would not go along 
100 per cent with. We are quite happy to co-operate in every way possible so 
far as farm credit is concerned, but there are certain phases of the report 
that I do not think we could go along with 100 per cent. I do not think the 
administration and the collections should be left entirely in the hands of the 
province. 

Senator BarBour: Mr. Gilbert, a young farmer who, say, sold his farm 
in New Brunswick and realized $1,500 from the sale of it could move into 
Ontario, or one of the other provinces, and he would be able to finance a house, 
and the Government would lend him up to $12,000 on the house and he would 
only put up about $1,500. What assistance can a young man on a farm with 
$1,500 get from the Farm Loan Board? 

Mr. GinBertT: The Farm Loan Board in New Brunswick will put up $10,000 
for an individual. He must pay down $2,500, or 25 per cent, so that in your 
case of a man with $1,500 they would advance him up to $6,000. 

Senator BARBOUR: The balance is not with the farmer, then? It is with 
the people who move off the farm. He can get more credit if he is not a farmer 
than if he is a farmer? 

Mr. Gippert: I am only speaking if he wants to buy a farm. Under our 
New Brunswick Farm Loan Board they must put down 25 per cent as an 


' initial payment. 


Senator TAYLOR (Westmorland): Is the provision still in the act that if a 
farmer has, say, a lot of equipment and livestock it will be taken into considera- 
tion as part of the down payment? 

Mr. Gizpert: No. I think the farm is appraised on its overall value. 

Senator TAYLOR (Westmorland): In the old days if the land had no equip- 
ment or no livestock he necessarily had to put up the 25 per cent, but if he had. 
machinery and if he had livestock—a considerable quantity of livestock—the 
25 per cent might be reduced to 10 or 15 per cent. Is that provision still there? 

- Mr. Giupert: Yes, under it now the farmer can get, as I said before, 
$10,000 singly, or $15,000 if he is in partnership. In addition he can get up to 
$2,500 for livestock and equipment. 

Senator McGranp: I would like to ask a question on this subject of farm 
credits. If farm credit was increased to what segment of agriculture would 


these credits be applied? Have you that in mind? 


Mr. GiuBert: Well, I would say to any farm or operation that looked like 
a good investment for the man purchasing it, but I do not think it can be said 
to be confined to the livestock man or the potato man. It applies to any opera- 
tion that has some promise of success. 

Senator McGranp: It is just generally applied. 

Mr. Gitpert: That is right, sir, and if credit is to be extended there has 
got to be a little more managerial assistance to go with it to help out the fellow 
getting the credit. 

Senator McGranp: Why I ask that question is because, as you mentioned 
a moment ago, farm woodlots have not been taken into consideration in the 
granting of credit, and I thought you were going to say something on the 
development of that. 

Mr. GinBert: Would you like me to? 


Senator McGRAND: Yes. 
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Mr. GILBERT: Well, first of all, let me say this, that under our New Bruns- — 
wick Farm Loan Board in the $10,000 and $15,000 potential assistance to — 


which I referred the woodlot is taken into consideration on a provincial basis, 
but it is not under the Canadian Farm Loan Board. That is what I referred 
to in my brief. 


In answer to your question, sir, we feel that in our province, as I indicated 


in the brief, this whole farm woodlot question has great potential. We grow 
trees down in our province, as in the province of Nova Scotia, very readily. 
All we have to do is to let a piece of land go for a few years and it will grow 
up with trees. The farm woodlot has been a very, very valuable part of most 
farms in our province, and if properly managed and cared for it can be an 


annual revenue producer in just the same way as any other crop. In view | 


of this transition period that is going on we decided jointly with the Extension 
Forester of the University of New Brunswick and the Department of Lands 
and Mines and our own department and the Canadian Forestry Association of 


New Brunswick that it was time we were giving this a little more direction ~ 


and a little more leadership. We set up a committee of which, incidentally, 
I am chairman, and we said: “We are going to do it this way”. First of all, we 
get inquiries every year for thousands and thousands of little tree seedlings— 


the three year old ones. We have a lot of applications from people who want | 


to know how to prune Christmas trees, how to cut their pulp stands, and what 
they should cut and what they should leave. Then we get inquiries in the Fall 


from people who are shipping Christmas trees as to how they are going to 
ship them under grade, or how they are going to ship a reputable product. We - 


have established with a private ’nurseryman a tree nursery from which we 
hope to get in the year 1961—it takes three years to produce these little trees— 
500,000 trees as a start. I understand a million is going to be planted this 


year for 1962. We have taken on in our department two experienced foresters — 


this year. They are not full-time employees, but they will be with us during 
the summer and early Fall months when they can work in the woods, and we 
are giving consideration to the fact—in fact, it is in the process now—of 
offering our Christmas tree shippers who are interested in shipping by grade a 
set of grade regulations under which they can ship. Incidentally, gentlemen, 
the Christmas tree business in our province is quite a big business as far as 


agriculture goes. You may be surprised if I tell you—and I got this from our ~ 


extension forester—that Christmas trees, properly pruned commanded a price 
Jast year of up to 75 cents and 80 cents each, while poor trees were bringing 
only 20 cents. It takes only a very short time to prune an acre of Christmas 
trees. It is like pruning apple trees. You go along and prune off the long 
branches and make them even. 

We think this whole question of farm woodlot management has a great 
potential, and in so far as the two people we have taken on are concerned 
they have individual requests right now which are enough, even if nobody 
else asks for their services, to keep them going this year straight ahead. 

Senator Hiccrns: By the way, what is a Christmas tree? 

Mr. GILBert: What is a Christmas tree? 

Senator Hiccins: I know I have had a Christmas tree ever since I was 
a boy, but when you are talking about Christmas trees what do you mean? 

Mr. GiuperT: It is a tree that grows probably seven or eight or nine 
feet in height. The most popular. tree that we grow for Christmas trees. 
the one that has the biggest demand in the United States, is the balsam fir. 
They are also going for Scotch pines quite a bit, but the balsam fir remains 
popular. 


Senator STAMBAUGH: Do you say they are seven to eight feet high when — 


they are cut? 


8 a 
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Mr, Gineert: You cut the tree from seven to eight feet but you do not 
ways cut it at the butt. You sometimes go up and then cut. These trees 
ill grow to that height in about seven or eight years in our province. 

- Senator Hicerns: In the thirties they started cutting Christmas trees in 
‘Newfoundland from three to four feet in height. It practically denuded the 
whole countryside. They only got about seven or eight cents each for them. 
There was a bit of an uproar over that. I suppose those trees would have 
4 brought in a lot more money had they been allowed to grow. 

Mr. GILBERT: Yes, they were cutting them too small. 
Senator Hiceins: These trees would eventually have grown into big trees. 


4 Mr. GILBERT: Oh, yes. If you cannot sell them for Christmas trees they 
: will be valuable as pulpwood later on. 


; Senator McGranp: Isn’t there something to the fact they are overcutting 
_ farm woodlots in New Brunswick? 

¥ f Mr. GILBERT: Yes, but in every community there is always some person 
Bono is a good thinker who has taken care of his farm woodlot for a number 
of years. Where care has been given and proper cutting practices carried out, 
_ a farm woodlot will go on indefinitely producing a crop. 

- Senator Hiccins: But there should be a check. 

Mr. GILBERT: That is exactly what we are trying to do. 


' Senator McGranD: Some policy should be developed with regard to control 
_ over the wood-cutting, but these men on the land are trying to make a liveli- 
--hood and their taxes are high and their farm produce doesn’t meet their 
obligations so they keep on cutting a little more each year from the woodlot 
- until it is completely denuded. Then they are forced off the land. To me 
4 that would be the most important thing you could so far as the back settle- 
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ments in New Brunswick are concerned. 
5 : Mr. GinBerT: Under our new farm forestry program, as I call it, we are 
: going to try to hold demonstrations throughout the province. We are lining 
them up now. We are going to endeavour to get people together in groups, 
- even small groups of half a dozen people, and through an educational program 
try to show them what a good farm woodlot looks like and how it should 
__be cared for. 
7 We carried out a similar program some 20 years ago with respect to 
_ pasture fertilization. I was the agricultural representative in Queens County 
E and to spread the gospel down there I took a three-acre field in one com- 
- munity and put on pasture fertilizer about the last week in April. Along 
~ about June 20th got a group of farmers together and I said, “Here is what 
E. ‘happens when you put pasture fertilizer on your land, and here’s what happens 
when you don’t.” Well, a man can easily see the difference, and that is all 
that needs to be said because pasture fertilization is generally practised in 
our province now. This was brought about through a program of education. 
Senator McGranp: It only takes one or two years for a farmer to reap the 
3 benefit of a program of pasture fertilization, but takes 10 to 15 years before 
_he benefits from the proper care of a farm woodlot, and during all that time 
he is faced with an awful problem of paying increased taxes. 


Mr. GiuBert: That is right. 

‘Senator McGranp: I don’t know just what the increase in taxes has been 
_ but I would say on the type of farm we have been talking about the taxes 
have increased 100 per cent in 15 years. 

Mr. GILBERT: And more in some places. 


_ Senator McGranp: The only place the farmer can get the money to pay 
the increased taxes is from his woodlot. It is all very well to show him what 
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will happen in 20 years’ time if he takes care of his woodlot, but that doésn’t 4 
meet his problem at the time he has to pay his taxes. What else can be~- 4 
done? a 

Mr. GILBERT: You are asking what can we do to force those fellows to — 
make the right move? ~ 

Senator McGrRANpD: Well, you spoke about credits a while ago, and Iam 
trying to tie that up with this farm woodlot problem. 

Mr. GILBERT: Well, we have 22,000 farmers in New Brunswick and I don’t 
know how you could force all these people to do exactly the right thing 
immediately. 

Senator McGranp: It has to be provided for in some way by credits. There 
should be some extension of credits that will carry the farmer over that period 
of 15 to 200 years. Do you understand what I am driving at? 

Mr. GILBERT: I can see your point. 


Senator McGranp: I am thinking along the lines that the amount of credit 
or assistance given him could equal his increase in taxes from year to year. 
In other words, you have to pay him to stay there. 

Mr. GinBertT: While this project is new in New Brunswick it is not new 
in other countries. Norway and Sweden have been practising it for years and 
years, and the state of New York has a terrific program in operation. So do 
the states of Maine and Pennsylvania. Goodness knows how many other 
states have similar programs. We have to creep before we can run. 

Senator Goupine: As I understand it, a Christmas tree will continue to 
grow after it has been cut? 


Mr. GiLsBerT: If it is properly cut, and a leader left-to grow. 

Senator Goutpine: And you try to get that idea into the thinking of these 
people on the woodlots? 

Mr. GinBert: That’s right. We are going to hold perhaps a dozen 
demonstrations and take the people right into the farm woodlots where some 
farmers have been carrying this on for perhaps 20 or even 30 years, and we 
will show them what can be done under proper management. Then we will 
give them whatever instruction is necessary. It is not a complicated thing. 
It is a matter of showing good judgment. 

Senator McGranp: I believe you were at the demonstration at Hoyt? 

Mr. GILBERT: Yes. 


Senator McGranp: What success has emerged from that? Did any 
enthusiasm develop from it? | 

_Mr. GILBERT: I can tell you what happened to that program. Prior to the ~ 
war there were certain demonstrational woodlots marked out and some thin- 
ning and pruning was done, but the war came along and the program was 
just dropped during that period. It was a case of scratching the surface. 

Senator TAYLor (Westmorland): I would like to comment on a statement 
made by Senator McGrand. I don’t think there is any legislative authority 
or policy that would be acceptable as far as woodlots are concerned. I think 
it is more of a matter of education. Woodlots have been handled exceedingly 
well in many areas. I think that farmers would readily adapt themselves if 
they were educated on how to properly look after their woodlot, but I do not ~ 
think anything compulsory could be done. : 


” 


Senator McGranp: I was not suggesting that any compulsory measures — 
be taken, but I thought some regulations could be tied in with the credits given. 
Senator TayLor (Westmorland): Well, it would have to be tied in with 
the whole farming program. The woodlot is an important factor in the overall 4 
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farming operation and any financial assistance that is given would have to be 
- given on the basis of the whole farm itself. 

_ Senator GOLDING: We have been discussing the problem of the small farm. 
What is the average size of farm in New Brunswick? 


Mr. GILBERT: The average size of the improved acreage of land you have 
in mind is 43 acres for the province. The average sized farm is 151 or 152 
acres; that takes in wasteland, lumber land, improved and unimproved land. 
But improved land is 43 acres. 


B Senator GoLpING: But they are laid out in 150 acres? 


; Mr. GILBERT: 100 acres when the old grants were given. I mentioned in 
my brief probably 100 acres, but that picture has changed in certain areas. 


Senator GoLpinG: Would that 43 acres be for general farming? 


Mr. GILBERT: In certain areas, yes, general farming, but in certain areas 
specialized farming. For example, in the potato area, I pointed out that in 
one county the average size farm in Carleton County, which is in our potato 
belt, is 89 acres of improved land. In the general overall area it is 42 acres; 
put in our big dairy units, of course, the average is away beyond that. I gave 
you the figure for the overall average of the improved land. 


Senator GOLDING: Would they be able to make a reasonably good living 
from that? 

Mr. Gitpert: Not on 43 acres, no, not with general farming. As Mr. 
Steacy, the Minister of, Agriculture for British Columbia said last night, and 
I repeat, you can live today, if you are a poultryman, a hog grower, or a small 
fruit and vegetable man, on less than 43 acres, but you cannot in general 
farming. 

Senator BARBOUR: If I said to you that I have 30 or 40 acres of good land, 
could you recommend what livestock, what cattle, I should have on the farm? 


2 Mr. GILBERT: The thing is this: First to all, you have to have a good pasture 

in our country if you are going to run one mature animal per acre. You have 
i to figure for a mature animal around three tons of hay per mature animal. 
Then you have to take into consideration your soil. If you have poor soil you 

have to have more of it, and if you have good soil you can get along with less. 

That is answering your question in a roundabout way. But I don’t think it is 
3 possible to say how many cattle you should run on a farm of 43 acres, because 
it varies terrificly. Down in that marshland of ours you can run twice as 
. many cattle on the area as on certain other areas in the province. 


4 Senator STAMBAUGH: You mentioned, I believe, that after you cut a Christ- 
mas tree, that same tree would keep right on growing. 


ee ere a 
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z Mr. GILBERT: Well, if it is pruned properly, and if you take out a young 
7 tree it simply shoots up another leader; in this way you gain a few years. 
Senator STAMBAUGH: Is that true of only the balsam fir, or does that also 
__ apply to spruce? 

4 Mr. GILBERT: Well, you would have to ask the people who sell them. 
Spruce is not too good a Christmas tree; we don’t ship many spruce, as far as 
4 I know. 

E Senator Hiccins: Why is the spruce tree not a good Christmas tree? 


Mr. GitBert: Balsam firs are the most popular. Scotch pine are also in 
some prominence. But the spruce has never been a popular Christmas tree. 

; Senator InMAN: Spruce is poison. 

* Mr. Giupert: And it dries very quickly. 

q Senator Hiccins: We always use a spruce for a Christmas tree. 
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Mr. GILBERT: But you do nel keep it in your house too long, you. bat it out 


pretty soon after Christmas, do you not? > 


Senator Hiccins: Perhaps so. I suppose you cannot ship it because the 
needles and cones fall off? 


Mr. GILBERT: That is possibly it. 
Senator TayLor (Westmorland): Spruce leaves an objectionable odour in 


the room. If it is a red or black spruce it is all right, but if it is a light spruce, — 


you would know what I mean. 


Senator GOLDING: I take it that if a man had 45 acres, he would have to do 
- some other work to make a living? 

Mr. GILBERT: Yes. A man with a 40 acre farm, providing he is not a 
poultryman, a pig man, or a small fruit and vegetable man, would have to 
depend on outside income for additional revenue, maybe from the woods, maybe 


from fishing, or pulp cutting, or maybe from other industry. There is nothing i 


wrong with that economy. If we can get enough extra industry in our province, 
~ as I said in the brief, there is nothing wrong with a man driving 10 miles to 
his work, and keeping a few head of cattle, but he must get supplementary 
income from outside in order to live. I think that is a pretty sound economy. 
But the thing is that we need more industry in New Brunswick and we are 
trying to get it; there is no question about that. 

The CHAIRMAN: You have ample power now? 

Mr. GILBERT: We have surplus power at the present time. 


Mr. StutT: What are you doing to encourage and develop industries in 


New Brunswick? You mentioned power. What kind of a program have you? ~ 


Mr. GILBERT: We have an industrial and development board in the Govern- 
ment, and they are continually making contacts; they are trying to get small 
industry or heavy industry, whichever is available, and are making some 
progress. There has been or is to be appointed a committee whose job it will be 
to concentrate on that question of attracting industry to our province. 


Mr. Stutt: It is mainly a promotional effort? 
Mr. GILBERT: Promotional. 
Mr. Stutt: But not financial? 


Mr. GiLBerT: Oh, financial assistance is extended, and is available, under 
the Industrial and Development Board. 


The CHAIRMAN: How rapid is the transition taking place from the small 
farm to the larger farm, and how long do you think it will take to bring about? 


Mr. GILBERT: Between 1941 and 1956, as I pointed out, senator, we lost 
about 9,000 farms; that is to say, 9,000 farms went out of existence. I cannot 
see anything in the future that is going to change that trend, and I think it is 
going to go on, not only in New Brunswick, but all across the continent. I read 
recently in a United States publication where the trend was going even faster 
in that country than in our own country. I consider that trend will continue for 
some years to come in direct relationship to the rate at which we can attract 
industry, because when you bring an industry in you automatically pull off these 
smal] farms people who would go into industry and perhaps live on the small 
farm, but they do become workers and consumers of food products rather than 
_ producers. 


Senator McGranp: Have you any statistics of the amount of land taken 
over, when two small farms have become one? I am speaking of this question 
which has‘arisen about over taxation, and the difficulty of making a livelihood, 


and the farmer has sold the remaining lumber, has disappeared, the buildings a 
have practically fallen down, and whole communities have become simply 
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andoned in that way. Have you any figures that would give us just how 
despread that situation is, and how many farms have gone that way? 

Mr. GILBERT: If you look at the census figures of 1911 you will find that 
w Brunswick had at that time about 1,444,000 acres of what they termed at 
that time improved farm land. The last census, which was taken in 1956, showed 
- one million acres of improved farm land in New Brunswick. We have 3,400,000 
acres of farm land of which one million is improved farm land as compared 
- to 1,444,000 acres in 1911, which was the peak of improved farm land acreage. 
3 Now, this may be of interest to the committee, Mr. Chairman: While we 
_ have gone back in the number of acres of improved farm land we have increased 


_ the production of the five year period 1935 to 1939, the five years immediately 
preceding the last war, as a base of 100, you will find that in spite of this 
improved farm land going back into forestry and the like we have increased 
_ our production to a figure of 123 per cent, compared with that five-year average 
- in the base period. In 1955, the production was 125 per cent, in 1956, 127 per 
cent. We are producing from 25 per cent to 35 per cent more food on a million 
acres, as compared to the basic period. 

Senator McGranp: What is being produced on those 444,000 acres that 
have gone back? 

_ ‘Mr. Giusert: There is nothing in the way of agricultural production coming 
_ off the farms that have been abandoned and not taken up, but what is happening 
~ over the whole picture is,that farmers are using modern fertilizer, modern feeds 
and methods of feeding cattle, in fact we are simply producing more on less 
- acres right across the North American continent, and New Brunswick is sharing 
= in that. 
: Senator INMAN: The point of it all is that the farmers are using more 

- improved mothods, is it not? 

-. +Mr. Gitsert: That is right, Senator Inman. 

4 Senator McDonaLp (Kings): It is the machinery that has helped to increase 
- production to a large degree? 

a Mr. GILBERT: Yes. 

a Senator GOLDING: But could you tell us what is growing on those 444,000 
a acres which at one time were improved farm land? 

Mr. GinBerT: It is going back into woods and timber. 

Senator TAYLOR (Westmorland): These lands never should have been 
- cleared in the first place. 

Senator GoLpING: That might turn out to be a good thing? 

Mr. GILBERT: There is no question about it. 

a Senator TAYLOR (Westmorland): Farm production in rising from a base 
of 100 to a figure of 135 means that the production of food has increased 
35 per cent? 

; Mr. GILBERT: The physical volume of agricultural production, on a base 
of 100 for the five years between 1935 and 1939, has increased 23 per cent 
in the province of New Brunswick in the last 20 years. - 
Senator Barsour: Have you the figures for the increased production in 
Prince Edward Island? . 

: Mr. GILBERT: Prince Edward Island is up to 140. You have been up as 
as 156. 

Senator InmMAN: That is a 40 per cent increase in production over the 
~ base period 1935 to 1939? 

- _-Mr. Gitsert: Yes, that is right. 
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Senator McGranp: With increased production being made on a smaller 
-number of acres, could you tell us what that increase has been mostly in? 
Was it in potatoes? ; 


Mr. GILBERT: It takes in all physical volume of agricultural production. ~ 


Senator STAMBAUGH: Is that figure in dollars? 

Mr. GinBert: No, that is in volume of production. You cannot give it in 
prices because when prices are down production would be down and when 
prices are up production would be up. 

Senator McGranp: About two years ago we had someone before this 
committee who told us that New Brunswick was not feeding its own popula- 


tion, was not producing its requirements in a lot of things, such as beef. In the- 


days when we had less production, were we not importing less food then than 
we are now? 
Mr. GIILBERT: Well, we had less people to feed then. 


Senator McGranp: The increase in population would not account for ~ 


increased production on a less number of acres. 


Mr. GILBERT: The thing is we are not producing our requirements in beef 
and pork, there is no question about that. 


The CHAIRMAN: In the total economy, how much are you short? 
Mr. GILBERT: That is a hard question to answer. We are producing 


surpluses in some articles—in potatoes we have a surplus, we are up in apples, — 


we are over in blueberries, but we are not producing enough beef, pork or 
poultry. , 
Senator McGranp: And eggs, too? 
Mr. GILBERT: That is right. 


Senator McDonaLp (Kings): Is beef production being increased in the 
Tantara marsh area? 


Mr. GILBERT: Beef production in the Tantara marsh area is coming along 
satisfactorily. We have established one community pasture there that is 
full to overflowing now. We have more applications than we can handle. 
The farmers established that pasture with our assistance. They appoint a 
committee which is responsible for the operation and we assist in the inside 
work, fencing, corrals, drainage and so on. That is in the Shepody area. But 
in Tantara marsh area where a big dam is going in now, there is a very 
definite increase in beef cattle. One man alone, and I think he is the biggest 
feeder in our province, and perhaps in the Maritime provinces, last year 
pastured close to 400 head. 


In Carleton county, where we have a surplus of potatoes, and where 
potatoes and grain are the two main crops, the increase in cattle between 
1951 and 1956 amounted to 50 per cent in those five years, with which we are 
very pleased, as we want more diversification in that area. 


The CHAIRMAN: Is there any particular area in New Brunswick where 
there is a block of uneconomic small farms? 

Mr. GILBERT: Yes, we have certain areas where we have a concentration 
of small uneconomic farms. 

The CHAIRMAN: Is anything being done in those areas to try to rectify 
that situation? 

Mr. GILBERT: We have those areas, but as I pointed out in the brief, most 
people, or a great percentage of them, depend on outside revenue, from forestry 
or fishing, etc. 


The CHAIRMAN: In other words, they are part-time farmers? 
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a8 Mr. GILBERT: That is right. They live on the farms but they earn about 
75 per cent or more of their money in some occupation other than farming. 
Senator McDonaLp (Kings): Then there is no problem there, is there? 

Mr. GILBERT: Not as long as we have sufficient industry to take up the 
_ slack in that area. 
3 te Senator McDonaLp (Kings): But what the Chairman was directing his 
_ inquiry to was to find out if you have a block of small farms, uneconomic 
_ units, where they do not have outside work to increase their income so as to 
provide them with a decent standard of living. 
j Mr. GILBERT: We have, as you have in Nova Scotia, a block of uneconomic 
3 farm units, no question about that. 
ec Senator McDonaLp (Kings): What can be done about that? 

_ Mr. GiuBertT: As I pointed out before, when you have a community of 50 
or 60 farmers in a place like that, there is only one thing they can do, they 
will either get the farm work or they move out. 

Senator TAYLOR (Westmorland): The problem is solving itself by evolution. 
They are being forced to move out if they cannot get work nearby. 
The CHAIRMAN: Would an educational program help things in that regard? 

Mr. GILBERT: The best education required to put these people on a decent 
standard of living is to provide work in their community or elsewhere, and 
- then they will accept it. We had an experience in our province trying to force 
people out of a community a few years ago and it was not pleasant. The thing 
- to do is to create a desirable atmosphere, and the people will go to work of 
- their own accord. 
Senator BARBOUR: You encourage them? 


Mr. GILBERT: Certainly we encourage them. 
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§ Senator McGRAND: The northern part of Charlotte County is largely 
: depopulated now. 
, Mr. GILBERT: That is correct. 


Senator McGranp: Charlotte County has about the same population. 
Mr. GILBERT: Right. 


4 Senator McGrRAND: Where have the people moved? Have they gone into 
fishing? 
i 


y Mr. GILBERT: I would say they have gone into fishing, and they have gone 
where there is industry. That is why Moncton, Saint John and Fredericton have 
grown by leaps and bounds. People ask, where have the population gone? 
It is obvious that they are going to the cities, not only in New Brunswick, 
but in other parts of Canada where there are jobs and payrolls. 

Senator SmitH: (Kamloops): Mr. Gilbert, I take it from your remarks 
that the feeding of cattle, hogs and poultry has increased, that there has been 
an upturn during recent years in many parts of the country. Does that branch 
of farming promise to expand to the point where it will solve to some extent 
the problem in your province? 

Mr. GinBeRT: As far as our province is concerned we anticipate the cattle 

- population will expand in those areas where we have surplus feed, in the 
natural cattle country. For instance, in the marshland areas we have perhaps 
40,000 acres, and in the upper Saint John valley area, which is a grain and 
potato producing area, we expect the cattle population to grow. In other areas 
where there are small units I do not anticipate any increase in the cattle popu- 

i‘ lation, because I don’t think it is economically sound. 

4 Senator SmitH (Kamloops): Is the subsidy on feed playing a part in this 

increase? Is it a matter of continuing the subsidy on western feed? 
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poultry, no question about that. eg : 
Senator StamBAuUGH: What happened as a very temporary expedient to start 3 
with has become a national policy. ; za 
Mr. GILBERT: You people in the west have a surplus of feed and we in — 
the east are deficient; we always will have, because the climate is against us 
and is not conducive to large grain growing. : ; 


Senator McDonaLp (Kings): You do not have the acreage for growing ~ 
the feed. 


Mr. GILBERT: No. 


Senator McDonaLp (Kings): Having travelled back and forth over the — 
C.N.R. line. particularly from Newcastle to Moncton, I am struck by the 
number of small farms, which do not seem to be growing very much. I 
suppose these people get their livelihood from the woods. ayes 


Mr. GILBERT: From. the woods, railway, pulp, lumber, fishing and so on. | 


Senator TayLor (Westmorland): Unfortunately, the senator picked about — 
the worst section of our province. 


Mr. GILBERT: Yes, I am sure that is so as far as small holdings are concerend. 


Senator McDonaLp (Kings): The reason I happened to think of it is 
because I travelled the route so often. 


Senator Barsour: Would you say your government is doing about every- 
thing possible to assist the small farmer to encourage him to get into industry 
where possible? 


Mr. GILBERT: I would say the government is encouraging industry to come 
to our province as much as can be done. As I said before, there are two or — 
three agencies working very hard on it and are achieving some success. As 
far as we are concerned departmentally, we have all kinds of programmes to 
assist these people and make them more self-sufficient. 


Mr. GILBERT: We have to depend on western feed for our livestock and © 
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Senator BarBour: And you are meeting with some success? 


Mr. GILBERT: Yes, senator, I would say most certainly we are. But I 
make this reservation, that there are certain areas which in my opinion are 
going to go out of agriculture because it is not sound business for them. 


Senator McGranp: What do they go into? 


Mr. GILBERT: They will go to industry, and if we can’t provide it, they © 
will go somewhere else. : aa: 


Senator TayLor: I think there is another aspect that has not been men- 
tioned. True there is mechanism and beter farming methods, but we fail to 
mention the progress that has been made in breeding programs to assist the 
livestock industry. Would you-care to comment on that? 


Mr. GILBERT: Mr. Chairman and honourable senators, I would be happy — 
to do that. We undertook 10 or/12 years ago a livestock improvement program — 
in our province, particularly with respect to artificial breeding. Last year we — 
bred in the province of New Brunswick 23,000 head of cattle, and in the 
province of Prince Edward Island, which we also service, about 18,000 head. 
We have assembled a headquarters of the unit in Fredericton, with about 45° 
herd sires from the best blood lines obtainable in this country. ; 


Senator STAMBAUGH: What breeds? 

Mr. GILBERT: Three beef and five dairy breeds. We have a central com-_ 
mittee consisting of representatives from both the provinces of Prince Edward 
Island and New Brunswick, and the plan is working out very well. They get 
together and select what blood lines they want, what animals they wish to ‘4 
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uy. 1 anticipate that if the program continues we might this year reach 
0,000 to 60,000 head. It is one of the most successful artificial breeding 
rogrammes in the country. 


ae Senator StampBaucH: Do you consider Shorthorns a beef or dairy breed? 
Mr. GILBERT: There are two types of Shorthorns: the Scottish Shorthorn 
is strictly beef, the dual purpose is dairy. In the old country they call it the 
_ dairy short horn. It depends on what type you are speaking of. 

Senator STAMBAUGH: Do you have both? 

Mr. GILBERT: We have both; we have both types of bulls. 


.? Senator McDonaLp (Kings): Could I ask Mr. Gilbert if he would agree 
_ that perhaps one of the best things we can do looking to the future in keeping 
down the number of uneconomic units is to promote agriculture education 
every way possible through group work, short courses, and perhaps most 


q important of all to get the best boys who are going to farm to attend agricul- 
_ ture school. 


Mr. GILBERT: There is no question but that we should not underestimate 
the value of education in agriculture or in anything else. We have, as you 
have in every other province, 4-H clubs, we have vocational agriculture 
courses which are attended by anywhere from 100 to 200 students each year. 
We have a good program going on in the province for rural youth. 

Senator WALL: Of: course, Mr. Gilbert, you would also agree, as I think 
gy the senator would, that an educational program per se, if not tied to economic 
incentives or possibility of use for the kind of living that people anticipate 
_ will be the product of their endeavour after their education completed, is not 
always effective. There is that additional problem to be faced. 

Mr. GILBERT: Yes, there is definitely an additional problem. 

Senator McDona.Lp (Kings): What about farm management? Are you 
able to secure properly trained young men in farm management or train them 
through your extension work in farm management. 

Mr. GILBERT: The matter of farm management, that of going out to tell 
_ you how to manage your farm or somebody else’s farm is a question. We have 
a staff of agriculture representatives who in most cases are capable of giving 
good service in this respect. We are encouraging a close liaison between the 
- branch heads and the men in the field. Only this week-end we are sending 
four men down through the United States and up to the province of Ontario 
to look over the latest developments on poultry and hog establishments. They 
will take a week or 10 days. 

Senator McDonatp (Kings): Are the colleges turning out sufficient numbers 
of men for extension of farm management training? 


: Mr. GitBert: This has come up for discussion many times in our province, 
and I think what I have to say applies to your province too. We are getting 
sufficient men to look after our extension departments and staff requirements. 
_ The answer so far as New Brunswick is concerned is ‘Yes’. I am not saying 
- that is true all across the country. 
Senator MacDonaLp (Queens): May I ask Mr. Gilbert what is his opinion 
as to permanent pastures. 
Mr. Gitpert: The work of permanent pastures was one of the first jobs 
I worked on in 1936. I realize of course there are men in this room who 
perhaps have been more closely associated with this problem than I have in 
a practical way. I have seen pastures that have been down for that period 
of time, and are still good. In the Old Country they tell me there are pastures 
which have been down for 50 years, and they are still good pastures. 


Senator MacDoNnALD (Queens): They are fertilized every spring. 
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Mr. GILBERT: ‘Yes, they use fertilizers, that is right. 


Senator TayLor (Westmorland): Before this meeting breaks up I hy: pe 
like to move a vote of thanks from this committee to Mr. Gilbert for the very 
fine brief he has presented, and for his answers to the questions that have — 
been thrown at him. I hope you will not think I am boasting when I say that a 
I trained Mr. Gilbert for about 17 years, and, of course, that will never rub off. 
I am sure this committee has enjoyed this meeting immensely, and I would like 
to move a vote of thanks. 


The CHAIRMAN: Honourable senators, before you leave I just want to say 
that there will be no meeting next week of the Land Use Committee. The 
next meeting will be on June 11th, when Manitoba presents a brief. 


: Whereupon the committee adjourned. 
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APPENDIX “C” 


A brief dealing with the Problems of 
THE SMALL FARM UNIT in British Columbia 
Presented by the Honourable Newton P. Steacy, 
Minister of Agriculture, British Columbia 


Senator Pearson and other Honourable Senators it is a pleasure and a 


privilege to accept your invitation to present, on behalf of the Government of 


British Columbia, a brief dealing with the small farm in that Province. 
A copy of the brief has been made available for each member of the 


Committee. 


Certain pertinent statistical data appear as appendices. Considerable use 
is made of material prepared by my Department for the “Inventory of British 
Columbia Agriculture” presented at the B.C. Natural Resources Conference in 
1956. Necessary changes have been made where facts and conditions in 1959 
require. 

Material extracted from studies made by the Economics Division of the 
Canada Department of Agriculture is shown in the appendices under explana- 


_ tory headings. This includes some of the data prepared for the Royal Com- 


~ mission On the Tree-Fruit Industry of British Columbia which reported last 
fall. : 


British Columbia is a province whose rugged terrain is obvious to all who 


- have visited Canada’s Pacific Coast. Much of its vast area is in mountains, lakes 


and rivers. Agricultural and potentially agricultural land is found largely 
along the rivers and streams flowing through its many valleys, in river deltas 
or on high plateaux. The extensive Peace River area is comparable to the 
adjoining section of Northern Alberta. Developed agricultural land is but a 


very small percentage of the total land area as shown in Appendix B. 


_ British Columbia’s farming potential and production is influenced by 
topography, soil and climate to an extent perhaps not equalled elsewhere in 


ee@anada. 


While the total area of the Province is estimated at 234,115,331 acres, fresh 
water, mountains and forests reduce the land suitable for agriculture to a very 


small fraction (see Appendix B). 


Of the total farm area, estimated at 4,702,274 acres, 24% or 1,147,775 
acres is classified as improved acreage calculated to be .5% of the land area 
in British Columbia. The land actually in crop approaches a figure of 1,000,000 
acres, representing 0.43% of the land area of this province. 

Improved acreage has increased at an average rate of 25,000 acres per year 


during the period 1941 to 1951. On an estimated provincial population of 
- 1,567,000 as of March, 1959, we have .63 acres per person in British Columbia. 


Certain authorities estimate that it requires 24 acres to support each person 
on a full and satisfactory diet. This offers a partial explanation of the agri- 
cultural import-export relationship in British Columbia. It also suggests the 
need for encouraging further reclamation and maximum production per unit 


in order to obtain the most from what we have—where that is economically 
sound. 


Irrigation of crop lands plays an important part in attempting to achieve 
maximum production per unit. The Water Rights Branch of the British Col- 
umbia Department of Lands has estimated 214,000 acres of irrigated land in 
the province of which 25% is under the control of public and private 


organizations (district projects) while the remaining 75% is irrigated by 
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individual effort, mostly for hay and grain on ee ranches and for fiel 
crops. 

About 210,000 acres are protected by dykes in the Lower Mainlan 
requiring 340 miles of dykes and 90 pumps. 

The greater portion of those reclaimed lands is organized into 45 districla! { 
and areas of which 20 are administered by municipalities, 11 by the Dyking » 3 
Commissioner and 14 by elected authorities. — x 

Other dyking and drainage projects located at Creston and Pemberton 
bring the total to approximately 250,000 acres or 20% of the total improved) ie, 
acreage in British Columbia. yo 

It is estimated that British Columbia possesses 4,615,000 acres of poten- : 
tially arable land. However, much of this potential acreage will require, in — 
most instances, large scale reclamation projects and considerable government — 
assistance before being brought into a state of production. Appendix D indicates 
the distribution of this potential acreage, the total of which is the equivalent — 
of 2% of the provincial land area. Of this potential acreage 400,000 acres are 
estimated to be irrigable. 

A comparison of the distribution of farm population in the regions of — 
the province and the relationship of farm population to total nopulatiseel 4 
provide interesting information. (Appendix E) 4 

Although 39% of the total farm population live in Region 4 (Fraser 
Valley or Lower Mainland), they represent only 7% of the total population ~ 
in that region. In striking contrast to this situation is the population relation- — 
ship in Region 3 (Okanagan) where the farm population constitutes 34% of — 
the regional population. A somewhat similar position is obtained in the Peace i 
River Region where 39% live on farms. 

Farm population remained static during the thirties, then increased by 4 
some 18,000 in the decade 1941-51 to a total of 120,292. During the same ~ 
period, however, the total population of the Province increased by 347,349 so — 
that the farm population registered a relative decline from 12.5 to 10.3 percent ~ 
of the whole. 

In the ensuing five-year period, 1951-56, the farm population declined a 
by nearly 8,000, further reducing the relative percentage to only 8 percent — 
of the total for the Province. Specific data on population and number of 
farms is given in Appendix E. j 

Two regions together account for over 60% of the provincial total number _ 
of farms, Lower Fraser Valley (Region 4) with 38% and Okanagan (Region 3) ~ 
with 24%. Appendix E shows that the next two regions in order of number © 
of farms, are Vancouver Island (Region 5) and West Kootenay (Region 2) — 
with 10% and 8% respectively. The Peace River follows with 6% of the 4 
provincial total. 4 

It must be realized that although the Peace River and Central British — 
Columbia Regions possess the greatest potential arable acreage, it requires g 
in these regions more acres to form an economic farm unit than it does in 
some others such as the Fraser Valley or the Okanagan. 

In British Columbia capital invested by farmers in land, buildings, imple-_ 
ments, machinery, and livestock, is approximately one- -half billion dollars. — 
Individual initiative has been responsible mainly for building this capital — 4 
investment. The last census reports approximately 85% of the farm operators — : 
hold title to their lands with 75% of all farms free from mortgages or agree- i 
ments for sale. 

With few exceptions, British Columbia produces all farm crops grown a 
elsewhere in Canada. Moreover, British Columbia produces several which q 
cannot be grown in other parts. Commercial production of field daffodils, ~ 
English holly and certain medicinal crops such as cascara and digitalis is 
restricted to areas of British Columbia, mainly Vancouver Island. =e 


Me 
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_ Dairy production is concentrated in Regions 3, 4 and 5, the North 

Okanagan, Lower Fraser Valley and Vancouver Island; fruits and vegetables 

in Regions 3 and 4, the Okanagan and Fraser Valley; beef cattle in Regions 1, 

6 and 7, with the major share in Regions 6 and 7; and cereal crops in the 
Peace River, Region 10. 

I wish to draw attention to Appendix F which shows a breakdown of our 

cash farm production in 1957—the latest year for which figures are available. 

These may be of assistance in following my submission. Farm cash income 
for 1958 is estimated by D.B.S. at $121,227,000.00. 

British Columbia is in the main a deficiency area in the production of 
agricultural commodities. It is necessary annually to import 70% of our beef 

requirements, 90% of pork and pork products, 50% lamb and mutton, 85% 
butter, 95% cheese. In addition substantial amounts of eggs, poultry and 
turkey meats, fruit and vegetables as well as of powdered milk are also 
- imported. 

Our present production of certain commodities, including eggs, broilers 
and a few vegetables, is just about sufficient for our needs. We could raise 
_ all the maincrop potatoes we require and all the winter carrots, etc. but in 

all of those commodities the influence of imports, to which I shall refer later, 
restricts production. 

We export a large percentage of our apples to the Prairies, to Great 
Britain and to many of the States to the south but at prices which have, in 
recent years, been far from remunerative. Not only do we have keen competi- 

tion for markets in Canada which were traditionally regarded as ours but 
American imports seriously reduce the volume our growers sell in British 
~ Columbia. 

It might appear at a casual glance that the deficiencies referred to provided 
admirable opportunities for substantially increased production of those com- 
modities in short supply and which British Columbia can grow. The facts 
however show that increased production is not as easy or attractive as it may 
appear. 

The settlement of land and the development of farms in most of British 

Columbia has been slow tedious and expensive. Many of our best and most 
productive farms were reclaimed from land carrying heavy forest growth. 
Farming followed logging. Clearing and drainage was a heavy, back breaking 
job, costly and slow. Increased acreages of arable land were possible only as 
money for the various operations was earned elsewhere in mining, fishing, 
logging, in railroad construction and the varied sources of employment available 
‘in the development of a new country. Irrigation of arid lands and dyking of 
flooded areas were expensive operations. 

Technological advances have provided modern equipment for land clear- 
ing, ditching, earth moving, building dams and dykes, etc. but costs remain 
high. Removal of brush, stumps, etc., burning windrows, picking roots, break- 
ing the land and other tillages necessary before cropping are all expensive and 
can vary from $40.00 per acre to $400 per acre, depending on cover and other 

- conditions. 

‘Construction of storage dams for large irrigation projects and of the canals, 
flumes, etc. necessary for water distribution is very costly. Maintenance and 
replacement expenses are high. ; 

Dyking and drainage projects are equally expensive to construct, main- 
tain and rehabilitate. 

% Moreover agricultural development in British Columbia as elsewhere can 
be successful only if steady markets are available where the commodities 
_ produced can be sold at a reasonable profit. There is keen competition for 
- those markets particularly in the Greater Vancouver area. This situation has 
_ been aggravated by the development in recent years of large and small scale 
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agricultural reclamation projects in the Proviner of Alberta anid in the Nore 
Western States, particularly Washington. e 

The Colmnnia Basin project located in the southeastern portion of Washing: 
ton State has a total of 2,500,000 acres of which about one half are suitable — 


for irrigation. Climatic éonditions are comparable to those in the interior of ~ 


British Columbia and consequently crop production is similar. 


Cheap electric power from the Federally financed and constructed Grand a 


Coulee power plant is available for pumping irrigation water. Roosevelt Lake 
created by the dam provides a source of water. Reclamation of the land, 
construction of irrigation canals and facilities have also been carried out — 


by the United States Government and acreages sold to settlers on terms that a 


make it possible to establish without the heavy annual costs which have ham- 
pered and in some cases bankrupted irrigation enterprises in British Columbia. 
The Columbia Basin land is sold on a long term basis with low initial rates. 
‘Irrigation charges are deferred for a ten year period which permits the farmer 
to equip his farm and become firmly established. Thereafter, repayment of a 
share of the construction costs of irrigation facilities is made over a long 
period, free of interest. 


This is a large development, close to the urban centres of British Columbia ~ 


and a strong competitior for agricultural produce markets there. 
This is only one example of argricultural development by reclamation in 


the western States through Federal assistance. A number of similar projects, — 


large and small, have been completed or are in course of planning or develop- 
ment. a 
It is evident the Government of the United States recognizes the heavy — 
costs often met in reclaiming land for agriculture and have taken steps to 
ensure a reasonable possibility of success for such enterprises. 


The St. Mary’s River project in Southern Alberta is, I assume, well known a 


to the Committee as a major enterprise where the costs of the basic develop- 
ment were met by Ottawa under P.F.R.A. The Province of Alberta assumed 
certain obligations to make it a joint project. I believe much of the land to 
be irrigated has been sold on a long term basis with relatively low annual 
charges for water. 

Many of the crops produced in that project and in the Vauxhall project 
in Alberta, particularly potatoes and vegetables are competing strongly in 
British Columbia with locally grown crops, mainly possible because of the 
advantageous financing enjoyed by the farmers involved and the initial lower 
cost of land and water. 

It is apparent if British Columbia growers are to compete successfully, 
even in our own province, with produce from projects such as those mentioned, 
some form of Federal assistance must be provided in the development of new 
land and in the rehabilitation of existing reclamation systems. Joint Federal | 


and Provincial assistance in the planning and financing of projects in British a 
Columbia appears highly desirable. Much could be accomplished to place — 


present and future agriculture enterprises in the Province on a solid footing 
by the use of long term financing with low interest rates. 


The topography of the Province has, as the map shows, areas of agricul- 


tural production and potential widely separated from one another and many 


of them situated at long distances from the major group of consumers in the 
Greater Vancouver area. 


Heavy freight costs reduce net returns to farmers—in fact too often 


interior producers cannot meet competition from outside the Province. For _ 
example, the freight charge for moving a ton of potatoes by rail carlot to — 
Vancouver from Wyndell near Creston is $15.40; from Grand Forks $12.00; — 
from Vernon $9.40. The rate from Lethbridge is $18.00 by rail and $16.00 by — 


‘, 
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~ truck. From Columbia River Basin points such as Moses Lake in the State 
of Washington and from Yakima the average rate is $9.00 per ton. 
+ Interior irrigated areas formerly sold surplus alfalfa to Fraser Valley 


and Vancouver Island farmers. That market has been lost almost in its entirety 
to the production of the Columbia River Basin in the United States, laid 
down in the haymows of Valley farmers for as low as $22.00 per ton. Our 
Interior farmers feel that at $17.00 per ton on cars they barely receive cost of 
production. 

Freight rates have also seriously reduced net returns for apples—one of our 
‘major exports and have practically eliminated the British Columbia product 
from markets east of Regina. 

Conversely, geographical location and freight rates increase the cost of 
equipment, fertilizer, etc. that farmers require in their operations. 


In the past fifteen or even twenty-five years there has not been too much 
change in the number of farms in my Province—estimated now at 24,748. 
There has been, however, a significant shift in the relationship between farm 
and non-farm population. In 1931 farm population was 14.7% of the Pro- 
vincial total; in 1956 it was only 8.0%, the non-farm population having 
increased by 693,900 or more than double. 


That population increase caused the demand for non-farm products to 
completely outstrip that for farm products. Accompanied by, or perhaps as a 
result of, tremendous industrial development, it caused severe labour competi- 
tion, with agriculture unable to bid high enough for the supply available. This 


' forced the B.C. farmer to mechanize. The number of farm tractors increased 


in 25 years from 1,402 to 15,282; farm trucks from 3,947 to 11,758; grain com- 
bines from 20 to 1,060 and there were 20,279 farms with electric power and 
light as against 6,407. In the meantime horses dropped by 30,000 to just under 
27,000. 


As a result of this trend capital investment in British Columbia farms has 
doubled since 1931. Investment per farm worker rose from $4,600 to $12,000. 
Assets per farm worker increased 300% against 75% for a non-farm worker. 
Very definitely the farmer has made a serious effort to adjust his production 
methods to meet present day conditions. 

In examining the over-all picture we must remember that what is de- 
scribed as a farm is not necessarily comparable to an economic business enter- 
prise as found in other sectors of production or distribution. In 1956 we find 
33.5% of British Columbia farms or 8,276 to be 3-9 acres, 10-49 or under and 
64.4% or 15,926 to be 50 acres or less. 

Fifty-five percent of British Columbia’s farms produce less than $1,200 


per year. In other words their primary purpose is a home and some part of 


the family living. For all of Canada the figure is 38%. These 55% of British 
Columbia’s farms produce only 8% of the total farm product so that 45% of 
our farms contribute 92% of our agricultural income. In 1956 the small scale 
farms produced $653 and the full scale farms $8,915 per farm. For all of 
Canada the relative figures were $870 and $7,399. 

These figures are given to indicate that certain conditions which pertain 


- in British Columbia to a greater extent than elsewhere in Canada make it more 


difficult to stabilize agricultural production and marketing here. 
Climate and proximity to industrial employment are responsible largely 


for this situation. ; 

Many people from other parts of Canada and elsewhere, find the climate 
in parts of British Columbia extermely attractive. This is perhaps particularly 
true of Vancouver Island, the Fraser Valley, the Okanagan-Shuswap-Kam- 


loops and the West Kootenay areas. 
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Small holdings are acquired by retired, semi-retired and other person 
who to a greater or lesser extent attempt—and quite often successfully—t 
grow and ‘sell certain crops. reek 

A constantly increasing number of the people employed industrially and 

in the professions in the urban centres of those areas and in other districts, 3 
_ are moving to homes on small acreages outside of those centres. This is & 
understandable and we may expect the trend to continue. ; = 

Great care must be taken in examining the position of the small farm 4 
in our provincial economy to ensure an objective appraisal entirely divorced — 
from sentiment. A very substantial number of our so-called small farmers or 
part-time farmers whose cash income, or most of it, is derived from off-farm 
employment, acquired their holdings not as intended total or major sources of 
income but as homes in a rural setting in which to live and raise their families. oy 
They had at the time of purchase either full-time or very close to full-time — 

jobs of a non-farm nature which they had no intention of relinquishing. 
Some hoped to develop holdings to contribute substantially to income or 
at least to family living; some were planned as additional insurance for retire- 
ment: others were intended for development as full-time farming projects 
ultimately—often of a specialized nature. “i 

By and large, however, the farm income of these people—and in British # 
Columbia they are much more than a few—merely supplements wages or a. 
salaries from full-time or mainly full-time employment off the farm holding 
resided on, or from the operation of a business or profession. - ae 

While the landholders just referred to may not be within the scope of | 
this inquiry they cannot be dismissed peremptorily from any discussion of 
agriculture in my Province. Though in many cases the amount of produce — 
they have for sale individually, after family requirements are met, may not 
be great, in the aggregate their production of certain commodities can be of a 
sufficiently large proportions to embarrass full-time farmers and exert an 
adverse influence on the prices the latter receive. Too frequently operators in 
the group referred to are unable, unwilling or lack the know-how to provide 
the efficient management necessary to the production of a quality commodity 
that can command keen consumer acceptance and repeat orders. They pose 
more than one problem where the sale of commodities grown surplus to family 
needs are subject to control under a Marketing Scheme. 

They do not belong to, nor should they be confused with, those farmers 
who acquired land intending to be full-time operators obtaining an adequate 
income from their farm holdings but who, for one or more of a number of i 
reasons, were forced to seek off-the-farm employment in whole or in part, in 
order to make a living: or whose farm operations while still requiring: full- — 
time services, do not provide net incomes that will ensure adequate standards 
of living for themselves or for their families—again for one or more reasons. | 

Mr. Chairman if I interpreted your letter of invitation correctly, those are 
the farmers to whose future you and your colleagues are directing your atten- 
tion and that is the group in the improvement of whose position I am partic- 
ularly concerned. a 

My brief therefore, following those introductory remarks to provide the a 
Provincial background, has been prepared on the basis of that interpretation — 
and will outline as accurately as possible my assessment of the extent to : 
which that group persists in our farm economy, some of the reasons for its 
presence and certain thoughts on how an undesirable and unfortunate situation a 
may be, if not corrected in its entirety, at least improved substantially. 

I have already indicated some factors and conditions which directly 
and indirectly contribute to the inability of the group under discussion to earn P. 
a fair income from farm operations. In the report of the Royal Commission Be 
on the Tree-Fruit Industry of British Columbia, Dean. Earl D. MacPhee, Head; 73 


ia 
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rtment of eotamicice: Buiversity of British Columbia, emphasized the 
iculty of defining an economic unit. “An economic unit is not an acreage, 
it is the minimum volume of production required to provide a grower 
rith the income he wishes. More specifically, it is the minimal number of 
ees which, year in and year out, will meet his standard of living. It is 
composite of acreage, varieties planted, grades obtained, yields procured. 
In terms of acreages, we have indicated that acreages under 10 must be 
-suspect,. and will probably not qualify in most areas unless the crop is heavily 
- specialized in high-priced commodities. In terms of grades (apples), we have 
indicated that culls in excess of 6 or 7 per cent and ‘“‘C’s” in excess of 20 per 
“cent will probably not give an economic yield. In terms of varieties, we have 
indicated that only those varieties which are acceptable on the fresh-fruit 
market are likely to contribute to this end. In terms of yield, it is our opinion 
= that yields of 1,000 boxes of loose apples per acre are required. 

Beyond all of these factors, or perhaps as an indicator of these factors, 
there will remain the problem of good and poor management, which will 
show itself in sustained horticultural practices, yield, grade, control of labour 
costs, better use of machinery and equipment, care in pruning, spraying and 
3 thinning, and prompt delivery of fruit to the packing-house.” 

: The Commissioner’s statement could be applied to farmers generally by 
saying that the farm holding must be of a size and sufficiently well managed 
to provide the standard of living the operator wants for himself and his 
family. This presupposes efficient production of a quality commodity or 
commodities that can be marketed at a price and in the volume necessary 
; to produce the required income. 
a The presence of a fairly large percentage of unsuccessful farm operators 
4 in a Province or country is not a recent development. They have always been 
with us and I see no possibility that they can be eliminated in the future. 
_ However, that does not reduce the necessity of examining the matter objectively 
' and determining ways and means of keeping that group as small as possible. 
= . Many of the farms in the category under discussion were established 
40, 50 and 60 years ago. Returns from the small family farm were then sufficient 
to provide a comparatively good standard of living. Farms were more self 
q sufficient. Virgin soils were clean, fertile, productive. Manpower was reasonably 
‘plentiful, either from the family or hired. If the latter, wages were reasonable, 
E the calibre of the help generally, excellent, and the 40 hour week unknown. 
E Living costs relatively were lower. Standards of living were not high, perhaps, 
q but were reasonably in line with those enjoyed by most of society and in 
- many cases much better. The farmer was able to bring his land into produc- 
a tion, to stock his holding, raise and educate his family, to enjoy those amenities 
q available in a rural community and more often than not to establish a sound 
7 operation—varying in size and value as a tangible capital asset. 
To-day the farm unit, to be effective, must conform to the character 
of the economy as a whole. Since the early 40’s particularly, technological 
advances and mechanization have revolutionized agriculture. The most im- 


j portant and basic changes are: 
‘ 


(1) The shift from farming as a way of life to farming as a business and 
(2) From an art to a science and more specifically 

(3) From diversification to specialization 

(4) From small scale to assembly line character 

(5) A greater responsibility in management 

(6) Tremendous increases in operating costs 

(7) Changes in farm living standards. 
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The Gordon Commission showed that in the period 1946-55 the physical — 
output per farm in Canada increased 30% while the gross physical Cee Fi 
per man hour was up 75%. 

The inability of many farmers to keep pace with those changes is in large 
measure responsible for the fairly large percentage who are in the group 
under examination. 

On the other hand a substantial number, varying by region, have met 4 
all the challenges a modern age has presented. We have successful operators © 
in every phase of our agriculture, keen businessmen, sensitive to the changes — 
and adjustments which rapidly altering conditions require. They are well 3 
established, alert to the help that technology and technical men can provide. — 
Their net incomes reflect their ability to gear their production to soil, climate — 
and available markets,.to adjust where that is necessary and to provide the ~ 
managerial skill that is a determining factor. is 


Factors Influencing the Farm Economy 
Province-wide, three general classes of factors are responsible largely for 
the condition which we are discussing—(1) Historical, (2) Physical, (3) — 
Economic. These are usually closely interwoven. 
The Historical factors are mainly those of the settlement days when early — 
pre-emptions were small and because communications were poor settlers tended — 
to establish closely together leaving little room for expansion of holdings. This © 
is true in many regions of the Province. 
Physical factors tended to keep farm units small in many areas. Poten- 
tially arable land is too often contained in narrow valleys with most of the © 
farming done on small fans of tributary creeks. Topography is undulating, © 
confining operations to small scale equipment. Annual precipitation, and par- — 
ticularly rainfall in the growing season, (see appendix N) makes irrigation 
essential for satisfactory crop production. Irrigation in varying measure is, — 
in the main, desirable and often necesseary in all sections of the Province — 
from Vanderhoof south. The coastal regions have been considered the excep- — 
tion but there too, irrigation is practised increasingly in the Fraser Valley and — 
on Vancouver Island. ; 
Because of topography the methods of irrigation used are high in require- © 
ments of labour and/or capital. Traditionally furrow irrigation was practised; — 
one man handling the application of water on 50 to 80 acres depending on slope 
and soil types. In recent years, sprinkler irrigation has been used to overcome 
labour shortages and to increase yields. This has increased capital require- — 
ments considerably. ’ 
Economically the scope of those farms has been limited because of the small 
size of the unit and the variability of soil types and other conditions. Lending — 
agencies have been reluctant or more often have refused, to advance money — 
for capital expenditures. Those, as already shown, can be high. Equipment — 
has to be adapted to small scale operations, too often resulting in over capital- ~ 
ization, e.g. an orchard owner with 7 to 10 or 12 acres more often than not 
has equipment sufficient to operate a 40 to 50 acre holding. 
Where land clearing is necessary the costs on the better soils can be high a 
(see appendix P) in relation to the land potential. - 
Capital requirements have increased materially in the past 15 to 20 years 
to overcome manpower shortages and because the size of the economic unit — 
required to provide a decent standard of living for a farm family has had 
to be increased substantially. In the East Kootenay the number of animal — 
units required for a minimum economic beef operation has increased from 100 
to 150 in ‘this decade alone. This in turn has required more capital in machin- , 
ery and equipment, more cleared and irrigated land for growing winter feed — 
and more money tied up in livestock. ae 
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alee These general statements are, with appropriate adjustments, applicable 
cross the Province. 


Regionalization of the Problem 

I will now review briefly the position of farmers in the regions of the 
_ Province shown in appendix A, dealing first with those engaged in livestock 
- and mixed farming enterprises. Fruit and vegetable production will be handled 
— separately. 


Region 1—East Kootenay 
ee An area extending through the Columbia Valley from north of Golden on 
_ the main line of the C.P.R. to the U.S. border and east to the Alberta boundary. 

350 of the 600 properties showing some agricultural revenue are estimated 
as full time farms. A number of the 350 operators work part time at some other 
form of employment. About 50% are straight beef ranches or mixed farms 
with beef the main source of revenue. Grazing permits are held on Crown 
range by a substantial number. 

_A considerable part of the revenue of many holdings is derived from the 
sale of Christmas trees cut either on the home farm or ranch or under permit 
on Crown land. Most of the farms in the region are borderline as economic 
units. Many have inadequate acreage and insufficient livestock to provide a 
satisfactory standard of living. 

My earlier general comments outlining some reasons for the incidence of 
non-economic farm units are particularly applicable in this region. With the 
exception of limited acreages along the Elk River near Fernie and in the flood 
plain of the Kootenay and Columbia Rivers irrigation is necessary to grow 
winter feed. 


Region 2—West Kootenay 

This region includes lands in the Creston area, along Kootenay Lake, the 
Slocan Valley, the Nakusp area and the areas adjacent to the Arrow Lakes 
and South of the Interior Provincial Highway from Rossland to Nelson. 

The region developed from and around mining. Of 1422 farms listed in 
the 1956 census only 35% or about 600 actually produce even a fair share of 
- family income. These might be taken as the group in which we are interested. 
Less than 200 provide sufficient income to support a family adequately. In 
“much of this area the topography of steep narrow valleys and heavy timber 
growth is a major handicap to effective agriculture. The exception areas are 
the Creston Flats, reclaimed by dyking from the Kootenay River, the adjoining 
Camp Lister Area and the Inonoaklin Valley at Edgewood on the Arrow Lakes. 
A potential area of development is located at the north end of Kootenay Lake, 
around Lardeau and Argenta. 

The two districts mentioned at Creston are the most productive in grain, 
hay, seeds and livestock. The land on the Flats is extremely fertile and the 
holdings are generally of sufficient size and well operated, providing good 
incomes. Proposed dams on Kootenay River will give protection from floods 
- which are now annual hazards.” 

In the Camp Lister area units are being increased through purchases of 
neighbouring properties. A comprehensive irrigation system would be of value 
but preliminary surveys show construction and distribution costs to be excessive. 
75% of the farmers there are now self supporting although to some extent 
depending on off-farm income mainly in trucking their own hay to purchasers 
across Kootenay Lake. 

Not more than 10% of the Nelson and Trail farmers are self supporting 
from farm income. In the Slocan Valley, Arrow Lakes and Lardeau Districts 


the figure could be 1%. 
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income. 


Land clearing and drainage of mountain seepage are extremely costly 


making it difficult to clear adequate acreage. Transportation is a problem. 
Lack of farm credit has hindered development. Off-farm employment has 
been readily available providing an easy alternative to farming without the 
need for capital investment. Subdivision of some of the best farm land is 
aggravating the situation. é : 

In the Grand Forks, Boundary District we find pretty well a composite 
of the two Regions just covered. 


Region 3—Okanagan Valley 


Leaving the tree fruit industry there for examination later, I draw the 
attention of the Honourable Senators to the Okanagan Valley. While beef 
production is extensively practised, the comments concerning that phase of 
agriculture to be made in dealing with the Kamloops area will be reasonably 
applicable. 

I wish to mention particularly the mixed farming and dairying of the 
Central and North Okanagan where there are approximately 1,280 full-time 
farms. 

It is estimated that about 60 to 70% of these fail to provide an adequate 
living. Milk and cream sales contribute substantially to the economy, being 
major surces of income for approximately 500 farmers. Only one third of 


these are felt to have adequate incomes. 25% of the fluid milk shippers ~ 


market 60% of that commodity. 


Acreages are generally too small. The soil is extremely variable, water 
for irrigation is a limiting factor. Probably no two farms in the district have 
similar resources in acreage, soil and soil moisture. 


There are in addition, and exclusive of orchard holdings, about another | 


1,050 part-time farms in the district. 


Salmon Arm—Shuswap Section of Region 3 


Production in this section approximates closely to that of the North Okana- 
gan. There are about 1,100 farms and ranches in the area. It is estimated 
that perhaps 60% of the full-time farms provide adequate income—or are 
economic units. 


The same general conditions that obtain in the North Okanagan govern farm 
income in this district. 


Region 4—Fraser Valley 


Here we have the most important farming area in B.C. with nearly 40% 
of the total number of farms in the Province marketing almost 50% of our 
total agricultural production. The area supplies nearly 70% of all the milk 
produced in the Province as well as a similar volume of poultry products and 
61% of the turkey production. We estimate over 4,150 farms full-time engaged 


in livestock and mixed farming enterprises of which about 44% are not produc- 


ing adequate incomes. 
Further comments will be made under the section dealing with fruit and 
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It is felt 50% of the farms in the Inonoaklin Valley provide an adequate — 
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vegetables. I will also enlarge on factors affecting agriculture generally in the q 


Region. 


Region 5—Vancouver Island ‘ 

In this Region we have an agricultural economy built largely on milk 
production—over 12% of the provincial total, small fruits, vegetables, special 
crops, poultry and turkeys, sheep and swine production. Here, as in the Fraser 
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Valley, we have certain factors of climate and industrial and professional 
employment which have strong influences on farming. 

Bre There are 933 farms on Vancouver Island north of Nanaimo. Only 228 
2 or 24% provide the entire income of the operator. Of these it is estaimated 
§ that 35-40% or 80-90 farmers do not earn an adequate income from their 
holdings. 


; In the area south of Nanaimo, there are an estimated 1,000 part-time 
_ farmers and 650 full-time farmers. Income of 15% of the latter group is 
inadequate. 


There are 237 poultry farms in the area varying from 100 layers to 
a 10,000 layers. 54% have less than 2,000 layers indicating part-time operations. 

The area has 200 full-time dairy farms. At least 20% are 30 acres or less 
in size. Dairy farming cannot be operated successfully as a part-time operation. 
The full-time farmers with inadequate income are mainly in dairying. Too 
_ many in that phase of farming have marginal operations which could easily 
. become unprofitable if milk prices are lowered or costs increase. 


a a 


Region 6—Kamloops—South Cariboo 
: In this Region, much of which is engaged in beef cattle production, and 
‘ where we find nearly 40% of our output of lamb and wool, farm and ranch 
- holdings are of greater size and many of them more effectively organized 
_ and longer established than in most other sections of British Columbia. This 
‘' is to some extent indicated by the estimate that of 1,400 full-time operators 
_ 60% to 70% derive adequate incomes from their farms or ranches. Dairying, 
_- poultry production, turkey raising as well as the growing of some tree fruits 
: and considerable acreages of vegetables, especially potatoes and tomatoes, 

are other substantial sources of revenue. 
. The better operated well established cattle ranches are generally in sound 
_ positions. Good cattle prices these past two years have enabled a number of 
operators here as in other beef producing areas to pay off overdrafts and 
, achieve a stability that should permit them to weather reasonably well any 
period of lower values that may develop. There are, of course, a number of 
operators in less favourable positions for reasons which will appear later. 

Regions 3, 6 and 7, Okanagan, Kamloops, Cariboo, produce 80% of all 
the beef cattle raised in B.C. The comments just made in relation to that phase 
of agriculture in Region 6 apply equally in those other two regions. 

It should be pointed out that returns from beef represent 30% of all 
income from livestock and livestock products in the Okanagan, nearly 75% in 
Kamloops area and 80% in the Cariboo. 


- Region 7—Cariboo 

; However, in the Cariboo and in the northern and eastern sections 
_ particularly there is a large segment of the farm economy whose position 
is not as satisfactory. It is estimated that only 30% of all farms and small 
3 ranches in the group referred to are self-sufficient, another 30% operated 
full-time do not provide an adequate living, 30% are part-time operations and 
10% are either deserted or lived on with no effort to work them. Land clearing 


is expensive. Irrigation is necessary in many areas. cen 

‘ There is a short growing season and marketing facilities leave much 
to be desired, all contributing to a condition which is far from satisfactory. 
Quesnel, Williams Lake, the 100 Mile House area provide certain opportunities 
' for off-farm employment not, however, available in other districts. 

4 Region 9—Central British Columbia 


This region extending from Tete Jaune Cache on the C.N.R. not too far 


from Jasper to Terrace near Prince Rupert on the west is in many ways still 
a pioneer area closely resembling the North Cariboo which joins it on the 
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south. In both areas the extension of the Pacific Great Eastern Railway to the 
Peace River and the industrial development of the past few years, including © 


Kemano-Kitimat projects, the cellulose plant at Prince Rupert and other 
similar evidences of initiative have provided an encouragement to farming © 
which was greatly needed. Although there is evidence of some upsurge in 
agriculture, the existing situation is less than satisfactory. It is estimated that — 
of approximately 1,050 full-time farmers, 70% at least do not obtain an 
adequate income from farm operations. 

This Region has a topography more favourable to the development of 
fairly large scale holdings where fields can be of good size. 

Most of the land in cultivation was cleared from heavy cover and addi- 
tional acreage must be obtained from similar sources—at considerable expense. 
There is a limited frost free period. Water for domestic use and for stock 
is often difficult to obtain. 

The soil is of relatively low fertility needing good management—precipi- 
tation in the growing season is too often inadequate. Farm units are too small. 
It is generally felt that an economic unit requires a minimum of 200 acres of 
arable land. This is found all too seldom. 

There are opportunities for milk production, for specialized egg and poul- 
try meat production, for sheep raising, for beef growing, for vegetables, espe- 
cially turnips. . 3 

Markets exist if production in quality and volume is planned. There is 
good rail connection to Vancouver and to Edmonton but distances are long 
and freight costs high in relation to commodity values. Hence the need for 
exploring all local outlets. 

It is worth noting Region 9 has just over 100,000 acres of land under cul- 
tivation but produces less than 2% of the provincial agricultural income. It is 
estimated a further 1 million acres at least are potential farm land. 
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. Region 10—Peace River 


As mentioned earlier this Region resembles the adjoining areas of Alberta. 
The development of the petroleum industry and the extension of the Pacific 
Great Eastern Railway have changed the general economy completely. These 
meant employment at high wages with which a farmer wanting help had to 
compete, provided opportunities for farmers themselves to work—often at 
the neglect of their holdings. They brought in thousands more people and a 
market for much local produce. The railway has given direct access to mar- 
kets in the greater Vancouver area. 

However, at this time my information shows that over 60% of the full- 
time farms are returning inadequate incomes to their operators. 

Many of the comments on Region 9 are equally applicable here. 

It is considered 450 acres of cultivated land well farmed is a minimum 
economic unit in the Peace River area. This means the total farm acreage 
should be at least a section or 640 acres. 

Many of those quite inadequate incomes have sufficient land but it is of 
poor quality. They have insufficient capital and equipment or they have paid 
too much money for equipment larger than they require. Production is low 
due often to poor managerial abiilty. Some have expanded rather than devel- 
oped existing acreage to capacity. Clearing is costly in relation to returns. 
The quota system of marketing grain has brought too much diversification. 
Not enough grain is raised to meet expenses. While the growing season is 
limited by late and early frosts, a late seeding year is too often followed by an 
early winter with unfavourable harvesting weather. E 

That, Mr. Chairman, is a brief resume of the position of farmers engaged —_ 
in general agriculture in the 9 Regions of the Province. ! 

I will now review the fruit and vegetable situation. 
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ems in Tree Fruit Production 

‘he major portion of our tree fruit production—apples, pears, peaches 
apricots, plums, crabapples, is centred in the Okanagan Valley with some pro- 
‘N di tion in the West Kootenays and a very limited amount at the Coast. 

In the Creston area approximately 25% of the orchard operators are 
ing a full-time living from fruit production. In the remainder of the West 
ootenay not more than 15% are in that position. In Creston, subdivision has 
‘oken up most of the orchards. Up till 1950 prices for tree fruits were such 
iat a fair living was possible from 5 acres. Many large holdings were broken 
_ into blocks of this size. Present fruit prices make 5 acres no longer economic. 
po As demand for home sites increased prices for land have soared and con- 
_ sequently many orchard owners have sold at values that tree fruit prices 
cannot meet. 


Okanagan Valley 
F Most of our tree fruits are grown in the area from Osoyos and Keremeos 
in the South Okanagan to Vernon in the North. The last census by my 
epartment showed 3599 growers with one acre or more. Of these 1827 or 
50.76% operated 7.5 acres or less. In a further breakdown, 1447 of these or 
40% of the total operated between one and 5 acres. These latter at least would 
be in the group with which I dealt earlier who were full-time employed else- 
where or mainly so. ¥ 

_ 31% of the Okanagan growers or 1119 have holdings between 5 and 10 
acres. As in the Creston area, those holdings were able to provide a good 
living in the 40’s but with some notable exceptions many of the full-time 
_ operators in this group are now hard hit. The 1949-50 freeze and the 1955 
_ freeze caused serious damage to many orchards with a considerable loss of 
‘ g trees and reduced production in others. Many in this group fall in the cate- 
gory your committee is examining as do a number of those in the next 1033 
_ growers with orchards of 10 acres or over. Even the sub-group of 490 growers 
operating over 15 acres is not without problems but should be in a better posi- 
tion to survive. 
Some of the reasons for insufficient income from full-time orchards are: 

(a) Shortage of equipment operators interested in doing custom work. 

- Orchard equipment is costly and that required for 10 acres would be 
adequate for 40 or 50 acres. Heavy capital costs for a limited pro- 
duction constitute a severe burden. 

(b) Many small orchards are inadequately cared for resulting in poor 
yield and quality with low financial returns and a difficult problem 
of marketing. 

(c) Tree renewal is an integral part of a well managed orchard operation. 
This is possible only if the orchard is large enough to follow a plan 
that requires a portion of the land to yield no return while the new 
trees are growing. 

(d) The competition from U.S. fruit at prices that do not reflect costs 
of production. The freight rate increases that have put many markets 

- out of reach. 

(e) Constantly increasing costs of production, goods and services. 

(f) Orchards located in areas and on soils not suited for tree fruit growing. 

(g) Competition for available labour from industries able to offer higher 
wages than fruit growing can afford at any level under present con- 


ditions. 

_ Problems iw Small Fruit Production 

a Confined to the Fraser Valley, Vancouver Island and some limited produc- 
tion at certain interior points. 
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In the Fraser Valley the 1955 freeze practically decimated the small fruit 
industry. There is substantial evidence of a revival but unfortunately we © 
still have too many small acreages. In the 1957 survey, 92% of the strawberry — 
acreage was in the hands of 686 growers each with jess than 5 acres and 313. 3 
with one acre or less. 7% of the growers had 5 acres or more. It is of interest 
that 52 growers operating 550 acres produced 2000 tons of strawberries while 
668 growers with 1000 acres produced the same tonnage. : 
The situation is similar in raspberries with 97.1% of the growers having — 
less than 5 acres and 56.3% less than one acre. : 
Vancouver Island has about 100 full-time growers of strawberries and q 
loganberries. Most of these are receiving an adequate farm income from a ‘ 
combination of small fruits and vegetables. Another 500 part-time growers q 
secure at least 40% of their incomes from similar endeavours. As in other 
farm enterprises a few with sufficient acreages do not make a good living due 


* 

to poor soil, lack of water and largely poor management. 3 
i: 

Small Fruits General z 
The size of the fruit and vegetable crops produced in the Fraser Valley 3 

or on Vancouver Island have little effect on the price the grower receives. % 
The total crop produced in California, Oregon and Washington determines 3 
the old maxim of supply and demand. ; 
An overproduction of strawberries in those States in recent years has not | : 
only reduced prices of that commodity but influenced adversely the price of —~ 
raspberries too. a 
Availability of labour influences unit size. The grower cannot compete — 
with industrial employers in the wage market and limits his acreage to : 
available local labour. i 


B 
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Inferior produce too frequently sold by small growers is a detriment to 
the industry, increases processing costs, depresses grower prices and gives the 
local commodity adverse publicity. 


Problems in Vegetable Production 


Vegetable acreage in B.C. exceeds 12,500 acres in the Kootenays, Okanagan, 
Kamloops, Fraser Valley and Vancouver Island areas mostly, with some limited 


volume in Central B.C. and the North Cariboo. B.C. potatoes are a well known 
commodity. 


Pr 


In the Fraser Valley we have approximately 500 vegetable growers. Apart a 
from the growers of potatoes, it is estimated 20% are operating on a scale =§ 
that will not provide an adequate income. The larger operators, however, 
mostly within thirty miles of Vancouver, who specialize in growing vegetables, : 


are reasonably successful—some very much so. Those men deliver produce 
by truck direct to chain store wholesalers and independent wholesalers. 

This is in contrast to growers in the Grand Forks, Okanagan and Kam- a 
loops areas whose produce is hauled to a local packinghouse for grading and~ 
packing and then shipped long distances by rail or truck to our main coastal 
markets or early crops to Alberta. The costs involved, including freight 
charges already referred to, reduce net returns to a very low figure. This is 
one reason for the serious steady decline in the volume of British Columbia 
vegetables appearing on the Vancouver markets. 

Only onions and potatoes show prospects of maintaining and increasing 
shipments—if present import duties are maintained. : r 

Among 200 late potato growers in the Fraser Valley, 43% grow 5 acres or _ 
less, 17% 6-10 acres and 40% over 10 acres. As in small fruits, prices of 
vegetables'are set pretty well by United States quotations. Duties on imported 
commodities are a help. Perhaps, however, the permanent answer may lie 
in the larger growers with sufficient acreage patterning their operations along 
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he line followed by larger row-crop farmers in the United States, mechanising 
ully and practising the most modern methods of production, packaging and 
distribution. 

The present inflationary trend is an adverse factor: Modernization of 
operations and improved management practises are essential to survival in 
the face of extra-provincial competition. This would to some extent offset 
the high cost of man labour in an area where industry is paying the highest 
wages in Canada, and where land that formerly grew most of Vancouver’s 
vegetable supplies has been and continues to be bought at high prices for 
industrial development. 


Specialized Horticulture 

It is interesting that in the lower Fraser Valley alone we have 360 small 
_ farm units growing specialized crops not yet noted—blueberries, mushrooms, 
- bulbs, holly, nuts—77 of these are full-time operators. 

‘ In addition we find production of cranberries, rhubarb, hops, etc. all con- 
. tributing to the economy as well as a score of other commodities in smaller 
volume. 

We have 585 greenhouse operators with over 33 million square feet of 
glass and about 1,300 commercial nurseries of one kind or another. 

In certain areas of the Fraser Valley, but more particularly on south Van- 
couver, Island, a large contribution is made from bulb growing and from the 
shipment of cut flowers, mostly daffodils and tulips, to all parts of Canada. 
This is fast becoming big business with air freight used extensively. 

In all, those Horticultural specialty crops have a production value of 
approximately $5,000,000.00 and will continue to expand in volume and value 
as will apiculture which now contributes over $1,000,000.00 annually to the 
economy. 


- 


= THE EXTENT AND SIGNIFICANCE OF THE PROBLEM 

x 

a Mr. Chairman, the estimates in relation to the extent of inadequate 
incomes on full-time farms in my Province which I have just reviewed reflect 
z _ the considered opinions of my Departmental staffs, particularly District Agri- 
_ culturists and District Horticulturists, who are in day to day contact with 
+ the operators in their areas. 

Z Every region has a percentage of those farmers under discussion, varying 
a from a low of 25% to a high of 75% of the total full-time farmer force. 


The general position is not good. It must, however, be clearly understood 
that all of the farmers in the inadequate income group are not poverty stricken. 
Some are undoubtedly in serious financial difficulties to an extent that imposes 
an extremely low standard of living. A majority, however, are “setting by” 
but at the cost of denying themselves and their families amenities to which 
every home should be entitled. They are living off depreciation, unable to 
maintain or replace buildings and equipment, to improve livestock or farming 
practises, to acquire more land where that is desirable. 

Where a region or area largely agricultural in nature has too great a 
percentage of farmers in that position, where the land reflects poor farming 
practises, the homes and buildings are unpainted and dilapidated, fences sag- 
ging, the community as a whole soon acquires a similar appearance and an 
equally unsatisfactory position financially. Rehabilitation then becomes a 
+ major operation extending beyond the actual farm area and requiring a revital- 
e) izing of the whole local economy. This, however, can happen only if the basic 
cause—the low income farm—is first put in a stable position. é 
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The problem extends across the entire province, though, as I have shown, 


more acute in some regions than others. In those areas where it is most 
evident it has a significant impact on the outlook of the farm population partic- 
ularly, though its influence does not stop there. Too often we find areas 


where it has developed an attitude of defeatism, of resignation to what is felt 


to be an incurable situation. It destroys initiative, lowers morale and not 


infrequently has led to mental breakdowns in men and women. 
It is a situation which cannot but be detrimental at any level not only 


_ to the farm families concerned, and to the community but to the provincial - 


economy as a whole. No country can prosper unless its agricultural potential 
' develops and prospers as part of the whole. 


Causes of the Situation Leading to Inadequate Farm Income 


Throughout my presentation direct and indirect reference has been made 
to some of the causes of low income and to some of the reasons why the 
farms under review have persisted. The basic reasons underlying the situa- 
tion and some of the causes of low income can be grouped together and briefly 


summarized. No significance has been attached to the order in which the — 


items are listed. The following factors are those which appear to be common 
to all areas of the province and to all types of farm enterprise. — 


1. (a) Farms situated on marginal or sub-marginal land, 
(b) Crops and varieties planted in areas which are marginal or sub- 


marginal for satisfactory production: and growing of crops and 


varieties that do not have consumer acceptance. 


2. The size of the farm and the type. 

Bh Lack of initial and working capital. 

4. Poor management of lands, labour, capital. 

ay Lack of desire or initiative to improve. 

6. Availability of off-farm work or the lack of available farm labour. 

tbe Conflict or competition between urban and rural development. : 

8. (a) Competition from imported farm produce at prices below cost 
of local production and often grown on lands reclaimed largely 
by Federal finances. 

(b) Vertical Integration in the United States and Eastern Canada 
has resulted in commodities so produced breaking the Vancouver 
market. 

9. High prices of farm land. In many areas land is sold, not at 
prices that could be paid from agricultural production, but at 
sub-division values for residential or commercial use. 

10. Lack of sound marketing co-operatives. 

pie Freight rates. 


As a good number of farms are no problem and are in fact quite success- 
ful, it appears that the criteria for judging the relative importance of some 
of these causes of low income is based primarily on how many of the factors 
are involved in any one individual enterprise. If we assume that the farm 
business is small insofar as physical features are concerned, that the soil is 


moderately good and the farm operator has the initiative or the desire tox 


succeed, then it would appear as though one of the critical factors in making 


a success of the farm enterprise is concerned with the efficient management 


of available resources (land, labour, capital). Small farm operators who state 
very emphatically that small farms are not a problem are those who had been 
able to adapt their operations to changing conditions and are in addition, 
efficient managers. 
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Sina good number of cases, however, a problem is caused by outside 
influences. For example the location of the farm enterprise may be such that 
there is no room for expansion or that land prices have increased unreasonably 
and that high taxes have made it necessary to dispose of the farm unit. As 
some of the best agricultural land in the country, land situated in the most 
_ favourable climatic areas, is being removed from agricultural production by 
_ the expansion of industrial and housing developments, it is apparent that some 
; of our inadequate farm units have resulted from this expansion of non-agri- 
cultural enterprises into agricultural areas (urban sprawl). 
{ giand De opposite situation is equally as impressive where farm units are being 
- initially developed or where abandoned farms are being reactivated. This type 
of farm is in the process of growing into a larger, more economic unit and is 
3 most commonly found in the more sparsely populated and more pioneer regions 
of the province. 
There are of course a good many farmers who are not restricted insofar 
as area for expansion is concerned who may have the managerial ability but 
_ who are unable to establish more efficient or more economical units because of 
lack of sufficient capital. This of course is a very real problem and will be 
- dealt with further. 
: Market conditions and establishment of prices of crops such as fruits and 
_ vegetables by the competitive influence of production from American proces- 
sors is very often responsible for the size of the production unit. Investors 
are reluctant to engage in large scale operations in this field of activity 
especially when the returns are so greatly influenced by foreign competition. 
There is evidence, however, that when a reasonably stable market exists, 
’ producers are able to plan programmes more effectively and in such cases in 
_ the course of time the inefficient producer is gradually eliminated. 
_In contrast there are many cases where the major force in operation is a 
- lack of desire to expand or initiative to improve the farm operations. Not only 
is the level of living below that which is generally considered to be satisfac- 
tory, but the standard of living is likewise below normal. This class of 
* individual is quite content to carry on with what is commonly termed as 
_ inadequate income. He is quite prepared to sacrifice monetary returns for the 
_ feeling of independence and security which the ownership of a small farm 
- gives him. 

I wish to indicate another situation which adversely affects production of 

_ certain commodities in British Columbia. Most of our grains are grown in the 
- Peace River area with Creston perhaps having the second volume of production. 
- The total of both, however, is relatively small. 

: We have a large dairy industry with milk production last year substan- 
tially in excess of 700,000,000 lbs...Our poultry industry is large both in egg 
-and in broiler production with turkey raising also a major enterprise. Beef 
cattle are an important part of the economy. 
Py It is evident therefore we require a large volume of feed grain in excess 
of that produced provincially. The Federal freight assistance on the rail- 
- road movement of feed grain from Alberta is very greatly appreciated, par- 
ticularly the more recent application to feed grain shipped over the Pacific 
_ Great Eastern Railway to other points in British Columbia from the Peace River. 
’ In spite of that assistance, however, our producers of the commodities 
- mentioned are still severely handicapped in competing with Alberta produc- 
- tion where feed grain moves from farm to farm by truck at prices very sub- 
: stantially lower than those we pay through Wheat Board channels. 
; We are happy that freight assistance is available on farmer to farmer trans- 
actions from the Peace River over the P.G.E. Railway but that concession 1s of 
- limited value in relation to the advantages prairie feeders enjoy. The situation 
outlined is responsible in a substantial degree for the small number of beef 
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cattle finished in British Columbia and the consequent heavy imports from 
Alberta feed lots. Our producers must almost inevitably try to market grass- 
fed cattle in the fall—often at a price that appears unwarrantably low in 
comparison to grain-feds, or dispose of calves and long yearlings as stockers — 
and feeders. Recent United States demand has accelerated this latter “4 
movement. 7 ee 

I make these observations to emphasize a factor that drastically increases — 
cost of producing certain commodities and is another influence in creating — 
the situation under examination. \ 


Suggestions for Improving the Situation. 


Reference has been made to the lack of sufficient working capital by means ~ 
of which the size of the farm may be increased or which can be used for the — 
purchase of labour saving devices which will increase the productivity per unit. © 
A partial solution to this problem could be the extension of substantial long- 
term loans at comparatively low interest rates. This form of assistance, how- 
ever, should be dependent upon two factors, namely, it must be satisfactorily © 


supervised and it should be extended only to those who have demonstrated — 


management ability. This suggestion for improving the farm situation will 
not automatically meet with favour by operators who are naturally reluctant 
to take advantage of loans. In many cases the farmer who most needs assistance 


is often the most reluctant to burden himself with a debt which he sees no _ 


certainty of being able to repay. In many instances it can be safely said that 
the small farmer is not so much short of credit but rather that his business 
is not credit worthy. What is needed in these cases is the transformation of 
the enterprise so that it provides a real base on which additional credit can ~ 
be usefully employed. “- 
Closely allied to the suggestion of improving the credit is the recom- — 
mendation that some form of instruction or similar assistance be provided> 
in the field of record keeping and farm management. Such a programme has 
already been initiated on a limited scale by this province and we intend to 
proceed as rapidly as possible to make this programme available to all who 
desire to take advantage of it. of . 
In my opinion management is the most important factor in developing — 
and maintaining a profitable farm enterprise. Admittedly in some years and 
in certain production and price cycles, even the good manager will fail to | 
break even. He will, however, be far closer to it than the man who is a poor 
manager. 1 
This is going to be increasingly evident as agriculture generally is recogniz- . 
ing it is no different to any other industry—when the chips are down and all 
the variables farming has to endure are taken into account, management will f 
be the factor that determines profit or loss. om 
It is accepted that, basically, volume of farm production depends largely 
on soil, water and temperature and the manner in which the operator adapts — 
his practises to use them to best advantage. Therefore, location of the holding 
is of prime importance. Too many men, from lack of capital as well as from 
ignorance, have bought inferior land. Many have learned too late additional 
costs where irrigation, dyking or drainage are necessary for best land use. 
There is an urgent need for a Federal Act on Conservation and Reclamation 


that would be Canada-wide in scope and application. This proposed legislation 4 
would include the present Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Act and the Maritime 


Reclamation Authority. It would provide authority for the Federal Minister 


of Agriculture, through a new agency, to participate financially with the — 


Provinces ‘and possibly with municipalities in agreed-upon projects:—for the x 
reclamation of agricultural land by irrigation, by dyking, by drainage; to 
correct and prevent river bank and stream bank erosion; to provide water — 


e* 
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* j storage systems for flood prevention; for soil erosion control; for land clearing 
and for any other project for the benefit of an agricultural area. 


This legislation should also assist financially in rehabilitating ‘existing 


_ irrigation, dyking and drainage systems—a responsibility beyond the financial 


competence of the Province and the local authority. 

British Columbia has since 1946 assisted 6,777 farmers financially to clear 
and develop over 75,000 acres of land, at a total cost of $2,870,029.00 A new 
policy now permits maximum credit of $5,000 to a farmer with up to 20 years 
for repayment at 4% interest, and in certain conditions, no principal payment 
required in the first 3 years. 

Because of the conflict existing in many areas between urban and rural 
development, it is strongly recommended that for the future welfare of our 
country land use surveys be conducted in all the major agriculture regions 
of the country. By this means zones may be established setting aside agricul- 
tural housing and industrial lands which would avoid the repetition of existing 

_ problems where industrial and residential areas are situated on good agricul- 
tural land while nearby land equally as suitable for non-agricultural develop- 
ment lies idle. 

No new area should be opened for settlement until a thorough soil survey 
has been made and climatic and other factors examined. Only when those 
various conditions are considered satisfactory should development be permitted. 

Anyone intending to purchase land for farming should consult the local 
representative of the Department of Agriculture to obtain this essential informa- 


- tion. Efficient management commences in the selection of the farm. ~ 


a ee 


While it is not the intention to consider the part-time farmer at this period 
he does have an important influence in many farm communities. He provides 
assistance for full-time farmers and for those part-time farmers who intend to 
become full-time operators as conditions warrant. 

There is an urgent need for more research in every phase of agriculture. I 
hope, sincerely, that the reorganization of the Canada Department of Agricul- 
ture will permit more attention to provincial and regional requirements in this 

’ field. This is no reflection on the work done previously. While the co-ordina- 
tion of effort between the Federal Department, the University of British 
Columbia and my own Department is excellent, I propose to do everything in 
my power to improve that situation, to bring representatives of those three 
agencies together with producer groups for consultation and necessary action. 
I have already established certain committees on a commodity basis to advise 
me on necessary policies and projects. 

From research one naturally moves to extension—a provincial responsi- 
bility. No matter how valuable the work of the research group, it is of little 
use till applied at the farm level through the influence of the extension worker. 
We will meet our responsibilities in this field. 

I wish to emphasize also the need for more economic studies of production 
and of marketing. There should be more work done to determine consumer 
preferences; the reasons—and how these can be met in a practical way. 

Marketing Co-operatives have proved their worth in British Columbia. 
There should be more, with emphasis on a quality product acceptable to the 

- consumer, supplied in constant volume and a price that is attractive enough © 
for repeat orders while leaving a fair profit to the producer. Co-operatives 
have a gfeat place in the rehabilitation of agricultural areas. 

We require a continuation of the Federal Assistance policy on feed grain 
whereby in 1958 the movement of 205,041 tons of grain was assisted at a total 
cost of $1,586,090.00. 

It is imperative that general and specific freight rates be not increased. Any 
upward revision will adversely affect agriculture here. 
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I wish to emphasize that our tree fruit industry, essential to the economic 
well-being of the Okanagan particularly, must be maintained at a maximum 
_ state of prosperity. Small fruit production and vegetable production are main ~ 
income sources for a substantial percentage of our farmers. Poultry meat | 
and turkey production contribute increasingly to our farm revenue and ar 
single income sources for more farmers each year. 

In our opinion the Government of Canada must assure adequate protection. 
against importations of American produce that are offered at prices which are 
completely unrealistic in relation to production and marketing costs. Tariffs — 
and duties must be applied realistically before the harm is done—not after, 27 

In his report as the Royal Commission on the British Columbia Tree- Fruit — 
Industry, Dean MacPhee has dealt exhaustively with the position of, and the — 
problems facing, that valuable segment of our economy. He has made certain 4 
recommendations in relation to orchard size, obsolete varieties, marginal and — 
submarginal land, marketing problems, marketing organization, etc., I have a 
brought with me a copy of his report that the Committee may have it examined 4 
in detail. My Government has accepted the report and is prepared to work ~ 
closely with growers in its implementation. % 

The amendments suggested to the Natural Products Marketing Act were 4 
made by the Legislature. : 

We realize that the technological advances in agriculture to which 
reference has already been made have contributed to the problem being ~ 
discussed. Apart from the influence of vertical integration and contract farming 
on total production of certain commodities in some areas, individual farmers. A 
who have increased their holdings and operations, who have mechanised — 
extensively, are in many cases turning out greater volume per production unit — 
at a substantially lower cost per sale unit. Consequently he can often afford to — 
sell at a price profitable to him but which does not pay cost of production for | 
too many other operators who have not or cannot change their methods. 
This is a development which we may expect to continue and in course of which 
the problem of the inadequate income farm may grow larger. : 

Some may be able to acquire more land where that is the answer: others a 
will no doubt adapt to changing conditions: both groups will require additional a 
capital as well as initiative and drive. a 

In every industry, profession or job of work there are square pegs in ~ 
round holes. Perhaps farming has more than its share. Many trying—and 
failing—to make a living from the land would be well advised to move to — 
some other field of endeavour in which they were better adapted where they 4 
would very likely make excellent contributions. a 

It is recognized the change over might not be easy but might be essential. 
Governments may require to co-operate in bringing such changes about. They — 
may also find it necessary to do so where a farmer is located on a marginal ~ ; 
or submarginal holding and can be moved, if that appears a wise course, to 
land where his chances of success appear sound. 

I have attempted to point out some ways in which Governments can 
assist in correcting the problem discussed. There are no doubt others which 
will occur to the Committee. 

Governments can, however, only do so much—the industry and the m 
individual has responsibilities that must be recognized. 

In dealing with the tree fruit industry, Dean MacPhee wrote: 

In our free society, all that can be done is to state as pointedly and 
as clearly as possible the accepted facts and the prevailing attitudes — 
of those engaged in a particular way of life. If the Commissioner should — 
find that acreages under 73 or 10 acres, or any other size, in any or all — 
of the areas cannot be depended on to produce a return sufficient for the _ 
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_ growth and education of a family, and for the maintenance of a 
reasonable standard of living, then the social implications, and the 
‘implications for the individual farmer, must be that if is operates 
a lesser size of unit, he is freely accepting a lower standard of living 
or will become a part-time horticulturist. Should he accept the role 
deliberately of operating, knowingly, on an acreage that cannot provide 
a standard of living he wishes, then he cannot expect society to feel 
responsibility for his plight. 

It is extremely difficult to say which region of British Columbia requires 


special investigation or special treatment. The Economics Division, Canada 


Department of Agriculture, has co-operated exceptionally well with the 
British Columbia Department of Agriculture and has performed an out- 
standing job in surveying regional situations through farm and market studies. 
It is possible that the knowledge and the experiences of this agency might 


be well utilized in attempting to secure further specific data on the farm 
situation now being reviewed by this Committee. 


Family farms can in the future as in past, be the backbone of our rural 
communities—the source of men and women to fill positions of responsibility 
and trust in the professions, in the commerce, in the working force of the 
“nation as well as the production centres of farm commodities—but the family 
must be a holding geared to present-day conditions and those of the years 
ahead—a straight business organization large enough to give gainful employ- 
ment and adequate returns to the members of the family interested and 
managed to make the best use af available resources. 


APPENDIX B 
LAND AND FRESH WATER AREA OF BRITISH COLUMBIA 


f= Qandiand fresh water.......-. 00. .eees t+ 2520 ese ee ene ee eects ete n tees eee 234,115,331 acres 


, 


ERR ITI Me ee rete i eI ele Set Mis Sogah ncaa yets wom aie gieio rele R/T Oe ene Cale 50,000,000 acres 


Maes ar IWeErSh SWAPS spas cactus eiciaitic wieaw eet cin pine sueidse else rcie npoce lat ipistean el vieee Wiel ote ls fbir 9,000, 000 acres 

Pre SG AC AEGE UL era eta eae tiene Sia ronal oat lnrchagatertie «nal eveyeie zeroes wlaicig alt sos ge 136, 700, 000 acres 

TRGYGSa, Sos oe cee SIS Se RGRS lng BE HID Onitant oto lan p screen sy CIS ca a nORIO tienen oC OD 19, 000, 000 acres 
Nors: Part of this included as forest land (scant forest cover) 

Agricultural farm area..... 2.5 .e cee e eee teen ene een ene es 4,702,274 acres—2 % land area 

RO PLOV.CC! MaMa papeae oy-/oiwle) er st-tetsy ie eee neeraearle oeiat~w ve elatecnsnlaerse 1, 147,725 acres— .5 % land area 

(ile) NG hee See ERPS Etc LICy OG oct Ine apo can aos cre 1,000,000 acres— .43% land area 


APPENDIX C 
IRRIGATION, DYKING AND DRAINAGE 


Irrigable Acreage........0...0.eeee ecco 400, 000 
Irrigated Acreage: ... 05.0. . esse e nc waees 214, 000—75% individual 
—25% district projects 


Vary ¢onsiderably but a substantial number of projects 


Water Service Charges...........2200++05 
charge from $15.00 to $25.00 per acre. 


NeCredserDVIKOd. ufelevccuscsoveenssscseee 250,000 acres (organized districts, all but 2 of which are in 
Lower Fraser Valley) 
Total investment almost...........-- 30, 000, 000. 
Annualicharges. 3. ec. v cee ower eee run as high as $13.00 per acre. 


Source: DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS OTTAWA 
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APPENDIX D sea 
POTENTIAL ARABLE ACRES i 
Region 1—E. Kootenay Par NE aca eae Ene Bharat Pet MORON NSTI AH cies Reta a on EO 400, 000 
- Region 2—W. Kootenay : oe 160, 000 
PRARORTOM Se KAN ASAT Ri Neils oiehlig cae ally kA) AG OPS Stas as Ok Ie ee ae Lv cneen 80, 000 
(tecion 4 Eris Views. ih, trot ages cred neste nl) aaa eee Pure ge eee eae ree 300, 000 
~ Region 5—Van. Island 500,000 
Region 6—Kamloops 75,0! 
FARE SNOUG er OAT DOO Hiei HEL esate ca enim Mec rcke lu AAC A Nanaee ahs MENG Ate etn TC ME TO tec 100, 000 
Hepiony 6——limuited\ Apricultural, Potential: cc. ccd es wees Glee othe ah eee —_— 
Repionwe-—Centralis. Cx wie iin Re ean oe ON eR ark ne oe eel re eee Eee ne UR 1,000, 000 
AVG DEORE b CHCEORULV.CL 4. \cttte a vik trae oreka bac teach ON oe ie been eed Te crate ORR cent 2,000, 000 
MRL Ie Slals ces Paetsch oeeng be ree ae yr ED eerste Ts one 4,615, 000 
2 
1 ae 
APPENDIX E 
FARM POPULATION 
: : % Change = 
1931 1941 1951 1956 in 25 Years. 
East and West Kootenays........ 13,729 12, 696 12,601 8, 486 — 38 
OY INCE: git dat 2 ee a 15,846 17, 251 23,998 24, 155 + 35 
Lower Mainland...........2..... 32,441 34, 443 45,310 40, 541 + 20 
Vancouver Island................ 14,743 12, 267 12,2527 13, 957 — 5 
BOR NOATIDOO I 0.0),tos cox feces 10, 855 11,111 11, 136 11, 224 + 3 
RUPE AD Ao. eee a cule ee 7,683 8,312 8,544 8, 282 + 7 
BPORCORITVOL hina oe a en's So eitns 3,485 5, 311 5, 640 5, 250 + 34 
RTCA an AS gee RE aS 102, 367 102, 446 120, 292 112, 668 - + 12 
BeOs POpiations s.5...cc.ece vas. 694, 263 817,861 1, 165, 210 1,398, 464 +101 
Farm Population as % Total 
PPOUIADION. «bck suid studies vols ot 14.7 12.5 10.3 8.0 = 6.7 
SIZE OF FARMS 
No. Farms 26,079 26,394 26, 406 24,748 
te ATACT OM. 4S te ae nS pe 2,430 2,136 Pn FE 705 (under 3A) 
Free NaS MN ets Pete es, Rey ae duit 5, 327 5, 320 6, 637 5, 664 (3- 9) 
Jit EOS5| OR a eens 7,857 8, 224 8, 242 10,573 (10- 69) 
IL Oe are, tee ame & OE 2,595 2,744 2,494 4,357 (70-239) ; 
IH Eds OE a ch aaa le a ee 4,638 4,242 2,896 3,449 (Over 240) 
TOWED ICOUIACTORS oo wk Ran ik, Oe tite eee 3,232 Drles 3,860 . oe 


; Total CTA OCUS MELA Ver fe core tein. Oso meee ene aitioki. ke Oe 3,022 
r LOAUDTROTES, «SSB Rene a SSA 9 rE ae EIR ALD c= i aR ae 2,653 


BPE VEROUADIOS etch oki ns hre.ccyn Rogue s.ccy ave IR eee Ne oe ee ee eee 6, 680 
_ Tobacco ieee LA Sea Ole Sah TO SRN Sate as SC CRE NI See a ea Se 42 
DE eeepc anee te Mia 0 ee Ne Dis Sn oo Saw Sc Getic vale 9,325 
: Cattle CRO COTH DLS eat oie g tatledt ARC RO eR gen sce En en are ere Seer Ale ee 16, 138 
_ Sheep and lambs....... “coco Bite bE Re SE an EG TOR De I Ses 485 
BR EL Stee I Reed Pre oe Se cians Stara. Ri so ewe ie Oe 2,347 
sf oultry.. Pee ree ee Se ree es eet A i des eh tinge hata aun shee eee es Fe 12,098 
z 31, 068 
33, 692 
. 15,455 
ie 12,396 
: . 120 
| TO ERSSLRIG) 8h cee AS ete oC Deere Fc rcotns Mt aehrit ment Sul abr Sy ok one seared ieee 305 
es - INGE TIGGTG Nair haa tayorens Geen ite open OU edit Bact oats tanner emu enue lgOr 12,363 r 
o ; PSU mle time mban Vanary LOOM t Sean sleraiibela ree ea) Toe rsiaim iran ceis «lols Te sce ofate(m aurnats Some = Lanes iG 
BiG ps So? : 
Mmeme se TOTAL CASH INCOME, ..0. 0.00805. c0-.uhgth- boteepere $ 117,753 
eee 
g 
Be ; ; APPENDIX G 5 ee 
Bs ‘NET INCOME OF FARM OPERATORS FROM FARMING OPERATIONS, 1940-1957 ae 
E : a 3 ae thousand dollars . xf 
OT a ee Elen Sor Pa Ws os ee $ 19,691 ee 
eee . 23,527 SF. 
29,413 : =< St) 
38, 292 : 
44,861 J os 
46, 877 ; aah 
i7's10 ee 
8 : % pet 
51, 762 <i 
54,874 ae ite 
44,440 Co 
57, 702 ea 
58,2085 | eee 
58,043. - wen 
52,035 Uo kar 
48 331 27% < 
53, 063 sen ee 
55,3635 es ee 2 
‘oa Tage ; ee ad, 
Source: DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS Begs. 
io OTTAWA. Se hay 
; : eae: 
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% B.C. Acreage for That Crop (shown in italic) 
% of Regional Acreage (shown in black face type). 
Production Value (shown in light face type). 
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; TAB 
ar LIVESTOCK PRODUCTION 
REGION 1 REGION 2 REGION 3 “REGION 4 
East Kootenay West Kootenay Okanagan Fraser Valley : 
NuMBER oF ANIMALS: 
1.6 3.8 10.7 
BRAM IE. Uisis eC ag Arar is Reale ce RR Cao 2,976 7,068 19, 902 
4.5 2.2 15.6 
MOR A Peary a galees os aire age RARE 8, 652 4,287 29,938 
1.4 3. 15.0 
Yeates etn natah oi nee ateee 691 1,607 7,045 
17 85 22.0 
OUROD nee nn elie nccle cise sine hy ante 1,477 705 18,310 
= 4.0 10.3 
Hensvand Chickens ....0. cia van sce eee Seber 165, 613 ee 
MerkoyRoe eee tie nienatne 3,916 7,120 28, 480 
%Y B.C. Total (shown in italic) 
Propuction VALUE: 
1.9 4.5 8.1 
$ 596,723 52.4 $1,411,081 33.5 $ 2,528,335 56.4 
4 2.2 ; 15.6 
637,371 11.7 315,168 29.2 2,204, 769 8 
1.5 3.4 15.0 
37,014 3.2 86,115 5.0 377,448 1.4 
1.8 mo 21.9 
9,184 2 4,386 1.5 113, 829 ey 
8 4.0 10.3 2 66.0 
165,240 30.7 826,200 28.2 2,127,465 37.1 13,682,300 — 
1.1 2. 8. 61.3 © 
HEP Se Sk 2e uns GaN oo Cine Orv tale 1.8 27,412 1.9 49,840 2.6 199,360 4.1 1,520,120 
Total Livestock Production Value...... $ 1,472,944 $ 2,692,790 $ 7,551,206 $36,717,096 % 
2.1 3.8 10.6 51.4 
% BC. Total (shown in italic) 
% im Region (shown in black face type). 
Production Value (shown in light face type). 
a 
CROP PRODUCTION IN ~ 
REGION 1 REGION 2 REGION 3 REGION 4 
East Kootenay West Kootenay Okanagan Fraser Valley 
ACREAGE: 
2.8> 84.6 
DRC MI. So's os Bivemine te taealn an PR Rete 7.9 3,243 28.8 me 66 
Brat pI We st alae sake 2 245.58 776 2.2 
1.18 2.26 27.0 
Vegetables and Potatoes.............. 1.16 385 «1.8 741 «6.0 a 8.4 
Special Horticulture ol 127.46 
1.07 5.5 10.1 
ALAN RNR shel Wee sia.hiose sae ees 2,700 34.3 14,000 17.3 25,600 6.8 
4.9 3.3 12.3 
Forage Crops 30,000 49.0 20,000 50.8 75,000 80.3 
i 25 11.0 8.5 
Piérage Seedy .cc. ea. sal 60 6.4 2,600 1.3 2,000 7 
Sota Acreage, ses. cto se eke 33,145 40, 829 147, 481 
3.4 4.2 15.2 22.5 
5 a a Sa a 
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ITISH COLUMBIA (1954) _ 


_- REGION 6 REGION 7 REGION 9 REGION 10 
Kamloops Cariboo Central B.C. Peace River TOTALS 


1,860 2, 604 5,208 2, 232 186,000 
38.4 5.3 4.8 : 
73,346 10,149 9,129 191,000 
r 14, 833 47,074 
1.2 .03 2.0 ; 
9, 362 83 1,660 82,856 
109 rr 4,130 tH 
: : 89,621 4,359, 436 
/ 22.0 3.0 9 04 1.6 
Sis. 12.1 9 1.3 3.2 1.3 43.6 
63.0 $3,767,412 5.8 $ 286,934 5.9 $§ 401,758 56.2 $ 902,478 17.2 § 405,091 $31, 109, 996 
= eae 8 26.2 38.4 5:3 4.8 19.7 
1.7 119,595 74.7 3,684,933 80.0 5,402,880 42.3 748,524 28.5 672,546 14,070,000 
r 9.9 11.0 6.7 wl 31.4 3.5 
ie Geg ee 251,800" - 5.7, 281,260 2.5 171,475 2 2,769 33.7 794, 680 2,522,024 
; 16.8 37.1 11.2 3 2.0 ay) 
1.2 86,894 3.9 192,210 .9 58,204 1 1,548 4 10,320 517,390 
ae BOS Nd 2. 3.4 1 2.1 29.0 
32.9 2,335,145 8.4 413,100 10.4 702,270 1.2 20,655 18.5 437, 550 20, 659, 925 
Bs ; 22. 3.0 9 .04 1.6 3.5 
ae eo 548,240 1.5 74,760 3 22,428 1 994 1.7 39, 872 2, 483, 026 
$7,109,086 ~ $ 4,933,197 $ 6,759,015 $ 1,766, 968 $ 2,360,059 $71,362,361 
> 10.0 6.9 9.5 2.5 3.3 
ES IS Se yc eg a i So ae are SS See DSS 
aw 
_ BRITISH COLUMBIA (1954) 
REGION 5 REGION 6 REGION 7 REGION 9 REGION 10 
~ Vancouver Island Kamloops Cariboo Central B.C. Peace River TOTALS 
.87 3.2 .01 4.3 
0.66 362 2.0 1,332 ot 41, 535 
St ty e605. 08 "47 +) 6,442 
(9.0 2.9 1:2 wl 3.3 
5.3 2,945 1.4 945 .46 410 50 32,720 
; 30.0 é , “a 
1.4 761 537 
88 1.6 1.8 4.3 68.7 _ 26.1 
4.0 2,230 6.3 4,200 5.0 4,500 11.6 11,050 78.2 174, 000 253, 230 
¥: ; a7; rf 14.0 13.1 5.7 62.8 
87.4 48,000 90.0 60,000 94.5 85,000 84.3 80,000 15.7 35,000 608, 000 
3 oD 4.0 3,800 6.0 13, 400 23, 580 
‘ 4 89,910 94,906 222, 400 968, 044 
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CROP PRODUCTION IN 


REGION 2 
West Kootenay 


REGION 1 
East Kootenay 


REGION 3 
Okanagan 


PRODUCTION VALUE: 


~ 


REGION4 
Fraser Valley — 


/ 


‘215 


; 4.7 91.8 
SP YeeH UNL, cise cosa + he tieea ne eae $ 25.7 $ 396, a 73.4 $7,766,372 1.4 $ ig 
Sisal tribe. CAcciat sv et eke 13.4 207,035 1.47 —*'154,958 31.6 4,070,642 
2.24 1.67 = 8.57 $8 

Vegetables and potatoes,.............. 80.0 211,000 10.2 157,518 16.5 Le 40.7 5; ee 

Special horticulture.............. 0.00. 1.9 201,300 20.3 2,616,900 
.03 10.5 il. 4.9 

MRA Se conmeie eit JR ects ve ase 0.5 1,350 29.8 460,000 4.7 499,800 1.6 213,750 

5.0 2.47 9. 44.9 
MOrAPeN BOL) .2 oF skh he Mee Oe 18.9 50,000 8.1 125,000 0.9 95,000 3.5 450,000 | 
y 2.3 27.6 16.2 13.8 — 
MOVBES ROO vat. ung aest Sede evoke 0.6 1,600 12.6 195,160 1.1 114,600 0.76 98,000. — 

. E : 8 4.7 32.2 39.2 
Total crop production value.............. $ 263,950 $ 1,540,758 $10, 574, 841 $12,875,843 
% Total Agricultural Regional Produc- 

HOB? VAWUO saa Peat oes ae boa. heh s Pane 15.2 36.4 58.3 26.0 

% Total B.C. Value for Crop (shown in italic) 

%of Regional Value of Crop Production (shown in black face type). a 

Production Value (shown in light face type). 

Arf 
SUMMARY OF TABLES 
2.1 3.8 10.6 51.4 
Total livestock production value......... $ 1,472,944 $ 2,692,790 $7,551, 206 $36,717,096 — 
% Total Agricultural Regional Production - ¥y 
NENTS CO aoe 2 Oe ae bee ea ae 84.8 63.6 41.7 74.0 
8 4.7 32.2 39.2 
Total crop production value.............. $ 263,950 $ 1,540, 758 $10, 574, 841 $12, 875, 843 
% Total Agricultural Regional Produc- tf 
HLCM HEU Yc eine sain eke Le 15.2 36.4 58.3 26.0 
1.67 4.07 17.35 47.63 
% of total B.C. production value........ 
Total value agricultural production... .. $ 1,736,894 $ 4,233,548 $18, 126,047 $49, 592,939 
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‘BRITISH COLUMBIA (1954) 


SSS Sa 
_ REGION 5 REGION 6 ' REGION 7 REGION 9 REGION 10 


Vancouver Island © Kamloops Cariboo Central B.C. Peace River TOTALS 

3 1.0 015 26.0 
3 68 $y 26,138, 172s 83,704 $ 0.5 $ 1,292 $ 8, 455,564 
10.4 327,226 3.17 15,445 0.57 1,554 4,776,800 
= 16.36 2.93 2.25 2.07 29.0 
Boy 48.7. 1,535,854 56.5 275,408 89.4 211,440 2.4 6, 694 9, 385, 263 
> : 12: 
$8.3 1,207, 800 4,026.00 
4 4 -21 2.5 70.0 12.4 
(86 19,400 1.87 9, 100 Z 40.5 111,500 92.3 3,073,750 4,388, 650 
2 3.7 10.0 2.5 12.0 3.1 
4 1.2 37,500 20.5 100,000 10.57 25,000 43.6 120,000 1,002, 500 
2 156 4.8 36.8 2.2 
0.8 4,000 12.36 34,000 7.8 260, 300 707, 660 
4 Ki 9.6 1.5 7 8 10.2 100% 
E< $ 3,153, 819 $ 487,657 $ 236,440 $ 275,040 $ 3,334,050 $32,742, 407 
i 30.7 9.0 3.4 13.5 53.8 31.3 
ED Ea a i aan 
4 
- 
a 
= < 
; = Ua stg AND idl D4 
we Rn -6 6.9 9.5 2.5 3.3 
= $ 7,109,086 $ 4,932, 197 $ 6,759,015 $ 1,766,968 $ 2,360,059 $71, 362,361 
7 69.3 91.0 96.6 86.5 46.2 68.7 
: 9.6 1.5 7 8 10.2 100% 
q $ 3,153,918 $ 487,657 $ 236,440 $ 275,040 $ 3,334,050 $32, 742, 497 
; 80.7 9.0 3.4 13.5 53.8 31.3 
9.86 5.21 6.72 1.96 5.47 99.94% 
- $10, 263, 004 $ 5,420, 854 $ 6,995, 455 $2,042,008 $ 5,649, 109 $104, 104, 858 
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RELATIVE VALUE OF LIVESTOCK & CROP PRODUCTION BY REGIONS 


Region I 


East Kootenay 


Weeks crn rwiaten eae 637 
LDP Nia ae b aerstoee eae are 597 
Vier Os DOb.i, bss 2k eas 211 
Poultry< wis sects Lae 192 
POTASe 3 taka eae 50 
PAWANG- eo vosacuetah ie ok 37 
Sheep ea weiss es 9 
BeGd hasan asas viola ects 1 
AI or ee eee oc 1 
Region LV 


Lower Fraser Valley 


TORIOV hist Nas oe ccs 20,720 
POU ae dian Sere Os 15; 162 
Wier as DOs rane: i. 5, 245 
mel traiteyedes. ak «. 4,071 
pee hort. v.cfe.eeeb es) 2,617 

YAMS ier ict a Re 519 
Orasticrmseents vice Gh ou 450 

Pele aang: cre woe 284 
GPa aos hs in 213 
AMES ATUIG et deb caste +c 182 

SVS Ue wi ee aa 98 
PSTISOR eral sa eh} ts 41 

Reeion VII 
Cariboo 

| 5 LS a Re ae oh or ae 5,403 
POMLUEY aomhigns kee cc 725 
DaiEys. Mattihe once aist 402 
BAST Bec 0/0) aes ea 211 
PWANO yA seas ewes 171 
HOOD ae as Mees boo 58 
HOTERE Adair. Ths 25 


SPECIAL 


APPENDIX I 


(approx. $000’s) 


- Recion II 


West Kootenay 


1,411 
875 
460 
396 
315 
207 
195 
157 
125 
86 
4 
Rxcion V 

Vancouver Island 
Daleyirr fc tee 2. tae 3,767 
Ponltipy nus wate in os 2,883 
WOg, i DOtis sactie te 1,536 
Spec. horts, = dcee.. oe 1,208 
Smallirart. 2k. on se 327 
Wanlekue eterna aah coke 252 
1 BTS oi eee) Sc Feeley 120 
Sheen: zee see 86 
ROTago sews ce oe 37 
ree frit ede sakes cok 26 
ACCPAINE ere teers 19 

Reaton IX 

Central Interior 
4 Beit Toon. lets 748 
DRI e nc. oe eee 992 
Orage mht, cea eee 120 
Grain <son ceene ee ee 111 
eed a hse eee 34 
Poultevaamcate 2 ite 21 
Veg pot. soclciae a 
S Wine ica ses pas 3 
Snyall fruitiyo..secce 2 
HEOD Net ag SORE 2 
ELDER Inuit cart case te 1 
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-Rearon III 
Okanagan . 


Kamloops 
Beek. # inser. mites 3,685 — 
Dairy: of aa see twee 287 
Poultryst Savccaa ee 488 
SwWiie pease oe 282 
Veg. & pot 275 
CSD chet. ee en 192 
Forage....... 100 
Tree fruit 84 
Small fruit 15 
Grads Sea5 saa. ee S42 
Seedew ie oasatee 4 
Rucion X 
Peace River 
Gratis. op eee » $8,074 
‘Beek. a sav entreocceene ne 673 
Dairy s-t.nekoee Gee 405 
WANG wie esa oration 795 
Poultney aR ee A477 
Od Malai ortcaa rear 260_ 
Sheep cues = ee et 10 
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Average 


Average Claimed, Average 

- Average Average Return Operator Available 

‘ G Cash A.C.1. less Addition Farm and Family Interest on 
: Acreage Group — Income Depreciation Perquisites Operation Labour Investments 

~ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

32 —237 420 183 553 — 370 

672 251 689 940 958 - 18 

CARRIE Gs 714 202 759 961 1,400 — 439 

bi mac ie 1,312 773 700 1,473 1,714 — 241 

Perens vie 1,905 1,217 687 1,904 1,861 43 

ec Shes So 1, 238 376 933 1,309 pos — 824 

2,156 1,113 700 1,813 2,190 — 377 

Aodpiee 2,608 15262 924 2/176 2) 489 — 306 

3,183 1,478 706 2,184 2, 658 — 474 

fe ae 3,423 654 1,009 1,663 3,166 —1, 5038 


Source: ECONOMICS DIVISION 
Eocene OTTAWA, 


CANADA DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
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3 ABSTRACTS FROM SOME FARM STUDIES IN BRITISH COLUMBIA 


(subsist.) 


Source: ECONOMICS DIVISION 


CANADA DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 


Ss Operators 
A 3 Current Current Labour Cultivated Number 
fa? Capital Receipts Expenses Income Acreage of Cows 
Lower Fraser VALLEY 
Dairy Farm Study..... Ave. 43,000 11,000 6,500 1, 248 59 26 
THY eae Jas eae ee High 50,000 14, 000 7,500 3,500 78 31 
Go TATIMS Se done. se2%s viet vs Low 42,000 9,000 5, 600 —600 51 23 
_ Vancouver IsLanD 
- Dairy Farm Study..... Ave. 35,000 10,000 7,600 1,230 51 19 
BORAHD aE Mas ass tosses High 3,200 26 
POETS? eo hyide vcs ese Low —752 17 
- Crnrrat B.C. 
Farm Business Study...Ave. 19,800 2,800 1,800 471 28 
HOODIE Nevericitear 0s High 27 6,900 4,400 1,452 35 
(dairy av.) 
UGE MIS s cosy texca cttecs ow 14 469 852 —570 26 
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q 
[ ORDER OF REFERENCE 
F Extract from the Minutes of the Proceedings of the Senate. 


TUESDAY, February 17, 1959. 


Senator MacDonald, P.C.— 


| That a Special Committee of the Senate be appointed to consider and 

report on land use in Canada and what should be done to ensure that our land 
' resources are most effectively utilized for the benefit of the Canadian economy 
and the Canadian people and, in particular, to increase both agricultural pro- 
- duction and the incomes of those engaged in it; 


: “The Honourable Senator Aseltine moved, seconded by the Honourable 
q 
4 


That the Committee be composed of the Honourable Senators Barbour, 
. ne Bois, Boucher, Bradette, Buchanan, Cameron, Crerar, Emerson, Glad- 
_ stone, Golding, Higgins, Horner, Inman, Leger, Leonard, MacDonald, McDonald, 

4 EVicGrand, Methot, Molson, Pearson, Power, Smith (Kamloops), Stambaugh, 

; Be ewvicr (Norfolk), Taylor (Westmorland), Turgeon, Vaillancourt, Wall and 
_ White. 


That the Committee have power to engage the services of such counsel and 
technical and clerical personnel as may be necessary for the purpose of the 
j inquiry; , 

That the Committee have power to send for persons, papers and records, 
to sit during sittings and adjournments of the Senate, and to report from 
- time to time; 

] 


; That the evidence taken on the subject during the three preceding sessions 
_ be referred to the Committee. 


_ After debate, and— 


The question being put on the motion, it was— 


3 


& Resolved in the affirmative.” 


J. F. MacNEILL, 
4 Clerk of the Senate. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


THURSDAY, June 11, 1959. 


Pursuant to adjournment and notice the Special Committee of the Senate 
on Land Use in Canada met this day at 10.30 A.M. 


Present: The Honourable Senators: Bois, Deputy Chairman; Basha, Bou- 
cher, Cameron, Gladstone, Golding, Higgins, Horner, Inman, MacDonald, 
McGrand, Smith (Kamloops), Stambaugh and Turgeon.—14. 


The Official Reporters of the Senate were in attendance. 


The Committee proceeded to the further consideration of the order of 
reference of Tuesday, February 17, 1959. 


The following witnesses from the Department of Agriculture and Conser- 
vation, Province of Manitoba, were heard: — 


The Honourable Errick F. Willis, Minister, Messrs. L. B. Kristjanson, 
Extension Economist, and Jack Parker, Director, Soils and Crops Branch. 


At 12.30 P.M. the Committee adjourned to the call of the Chairman. 


Attest. 


James D. MacDonald, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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THE SENATE 
SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON LAND USE IN CANADA 


EVIDENCE 


Ottawa, Thursday, June 11, 1959. 


The Special Committee on land use in Canada met this day at 10.30 a.m. 
Senator Henri C. Bois in the Chair. 
The DEPUTY CHAIRMAN: Since we have a quorum we will start right away. 


We have with us today a delegation from the province of Manitoba. This 
delegation is headed by the honourable Minister of Agriculture, Mr. Errick F. 
Willis. He is accompanied by Mr. Burbank Kristjanson, who is an economist. 
He is also accompanied by Mr. Jack Parker who is Director of the Soils and 
Crops branch of the Department of Agriculture of Manitoba. It goes without 
saying, gentlemen, that you are most welcome here today, and I express these 
words with an assurance that I am just saying what every member of this 
committee feels. 

I have explained briefly to the honourable minister our usual procedure 
here. I think we are all agreed that he will be permitted to read his brief with- 
out interruption and then stand ready to answer any questions members of 
the committee may wish to ask him. 


The Honourable Errick F. Willis, Minister of Agriculture and Conservation, 


’ Province of Manitoba: 


Mr. Chairman and Honourable Senators. 

May I take this opportunity to congratulate the Committee on its decision 
to study the small farm problem in Canada and its effect on land use. May I 
also express my appreciation on behalf of the Province of Manitoba for the 
opportunity of presenting a Brief to this Committee on the small farm problem. 

This Brief will deal more particularly with the economic aspects of the 
small farm problem. I would like, also, to present to this Committee, for its 
study, a typed copy of a report made by the Manitoba Land-Use Committee 
entitled “Lands, Land-Use and Land-Use Problems; and Management, Control 
and Conservation of Soils, Surface Waters, Forests and Wild-Life In Manitoba.” 
This latter report deals in detail with the broad problem of land-use. 


Development of Manitoba’s Agriculture 


I would like to trace briefly the developments of Manitoba’s agriculture. 

The use of land for agricultural purposes was introduced into Manitoba 
during the fur trade regime. Although the fur trade appeared to be antagonistic 
to agriculture, it was the provisioning of the trading posts and fur transport 
brigades which ultimately led to the introduction of agriculture in this Province. 
The fur trade also was largely responsible for founding the first agricultural 
colony on the Red River Plain. 
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The type of agricultural land-use followed under the Red River Settlement _ 


z 


pioneer form of subsistence. The development of agriculture in the prairie and 
aspen grove region began in the late 1860’s and gathered momentum following 
the establishment of the Province in 1870 and the initiation of the Dominion 
Government Homestead Policy in 1872. The discovery that high-grade milling 
wheat could be produced in the prairie region with relatively little effort was 
responsible for the rapid development of grain growing as a commercial enter- 
prise on prairie farms. 

A peak in grain acreage was reached on Manitoba farms in 1921. By this 
time the best of the natural grassland areas in the Province had been occupied. 
The difficulties of clearing and breaking tree covered lands of the aspen grove 
and forest regions had a retarding effect on the expansion of agriculture. The 
general economic depression in the late 1920’s and the severe drought years of 
the 1930’s caused a reduction of over a million acres in total cultivated land 
by 1943. The total cultivated acreage again increased under the stimulated 
production of World War II and the introduction of power equipment for 
breaking and clearing treed areas. 


Manitoba Crops 


The grain crops grown in Manitoba are chiefly wheat, barley, and oats, with 
lesser acreages of flax and rye. The acreage of each of these grains has varied 
from time to time. The percentage of the total grain acreage sown to wheat fell 
from 68.3 percent in 1901 to 32.6 percent in 1956; barley on the other hand, 
increased from a low of 7.4 percent in 1901 to 32.3 percent in 1956. Oats 
fluctuated during the same period between levels of 31.5 and 23 percent to a 
1956 level of 24.4 percent. 

Intertilled and miscellaneous crops, while important, do not constitute a 
major part of Manitoba’s agriculture. The soil improvement crops, grasses, 
clovers and alfalfa, until recently have not been used extensively. However, 
through the efforts of the Manitoba Department of Agriculture, the interest 
in these crops has shown a marked increase. : 


Livestock 


Substantial numbers of livestock are kept on many farms. It is worthy 
of note that approximately 45 percent of the 1958 farm income was derived 
from the sale of livestock and livestock products. Manitoba farms average 
18 animal units per farm or 9 animal units per hundred acres of cultivated 
land. The acreage of cultivated grasses and legumes per animal unit increased 
from just over half an acre in 1941 to almost an acre in 1956. Consequently, 
a larger portion of forage and pasture consumed by Manitoba livestock, with 
local exceptions, is provided by native hay and pasture on the unbroken 
farm land. Moreover, considerable numbers of cattle are produced on crown 
grasslands held under lease or permit. 


Types of Land-Use 


The cultivated land has been largely under a fallow-grain system of 
land-use. However, a varying amount of diversification is practiced. The 
types of land-use on Manitoba farms can be classified as: 

(a) Commercial grain growing; 

(b) Commercial grain growing with livestock; 

(c) Commercial livestock; 


(d) Farms producing special crops such as potatoes, sugar beets, and sun- 
flowers. 
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regime (which lasted for approximately 60 years) was a self-contained, simple 
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q The Nature of the Small Farm Problem in Manitoba 


With this background information I now turn to a discussion of the nature 
of the small farm problem in Manitoba. 


Increased mechanization of Manitoba farms during the early post war 
years was little short of phenomenal. The combination of good crops and a 
relatively favourable cost-price relationship made it possible for most farms 
in Manitoba to acquire considerable amounts of machinery during these years. 
In 1946, the total value of machinery on Manitoba farms was just over 
94 million dollars; by 1951 this had increased to almost 232 million dollars, 
and has since continued to rise. However, the increase in farm size did not 
parallel the increased investment in mechanical equipment. The years since 
1953 have been much less favourable to the expansion of agricultural units. 
The prices that farmers have received for their products, particularly grains, 
have been decreasing steadily, while the prices which these farmers must pay 
for the necessary equipment and supplies have been increasing. Between 1951 
and 1958, the index of prices received by farmers dropped from 296.8 to 231.0. 
During this same period, the index of prices paid by farmers rose from 230.0 to 


- 255.8. The outstanding exception to this has been the cattle market during the 


last few years. It is, however, becoming increasingly difficult for a farmer 
_ with limited resources to increase the size of his business to a sound economic 


unit. 

The small farm problem traces back to the original settlement policies 
of the Federal Government. The original homesteads were 160 acres in size 
(with the exception of 1.4 million acres distributed under the Half-Breed 

Scrip in parcels of 240 acres) regardless of the type of land or climatic 
conditions. This proved to be on the whole satisfactory under conditions of 
a subsistence economy where a very small proportion of the total output 
of a farm was sold as a cash crop. As commercialization has increased in 
agricultural production, it has become more and more difficult for many of 


the farmers on small farms to maintain an acceptable standard of living. 


The patterns established by the original homestead policy, and latterly per- 

petuated by the Soldier Settlement Scheme of the post World War I era, are 
difficult to erase. Problems exist today mainly in the areas where settlers were 
permitted to settle on land unsuitable for grain production. These areas 
include land which is stoney, sandy, marshy, and cut-over woodlands. We 
contend that farms both in respect to size and land-use must bear very definite 

relationship to the economic conditions and environment of the area in which 
they are located. 

While reliable statistics are not available regarding the proportion of 
Manitoba’s farms which are considered uneconomic, we estimate that it is 
between i and 4 of the 49,000 farms in the Province. These uneconomic farm 
units are scattered throughout the Province but there are three major con- 


centrations: 


South-East Region 

This first area is in the southeast corner of the Province east of the Red 
River Plain and extending to the Ontario Boundary. The eastern portion of 
this area was originally settled by people who were primarily interested in 
the forest resources on the land. As the forests on private holdings and 
adjacent crown lands have become depleted, these people have become increas- 
ingly dependent on agricultural production for their livelihood. The farmers 
who settled in the transitional area between the Red River Plain and the 
forest region, as well as the people in the forest region, have in the past sup- 
plemented their income with winter work in the wood and pulp industry. 


q Latterly, however, the annual cut of wood has been restricted and it has 
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become increasingly difficult for the people on these small, poorly developed — 
farms to meet their day-to-day needs. Thus, the farm operators in this — 
area who in the past have had an outside source of income are finding it neces- — 
ary to depend almost entirely on the income from their farming operations. 
The land in the area is probably best suited to dairy production. How- 
ever, the recent developments in fluid milk production indicate that the 
Winnipeg market can be supplied in the areas more adjacent to the city, and 
there would be great difficulty in finding markets if these people were to 
turn to dairying. In addition, the present unfavourable situation in the butter 
and milk powder markets is likely to continue for some time. An alternative 
is beef and sheep production. But the units are too small in this case to allow 
for efficient production of beef cattle. To allow development of this type of 
agriculture in the cut-over areas in the southeast it will be necessary to dis- ~ 
place many of the families living on these small units. In many cases the 
land in this area can be developed to produce feed-grain and forage. This 
development, however, requires some additional land clearing and breaking 
which is too costly for the low income farmer to carry out. Credit facilities, 
such as the Farm Improvement Loan Act, have not been adequate for such . 
projects. 


Inter-Lake Region 


The second area which is largely composed of uneconomic units lies 
between Lakes Winnipeg and Manitoba and constitutes roughly the northern 
two-thirds of this region. Much of this area consists of very stoney or rocky 
land which is not well suited to grain production. Here again production of — 
livestock is much more suitable. While some of Manitoba’s largest commercial 
herds are in fact in this area, most units are too small to allow any one operator 
to produce a large enough number of animals to provide a suitable standard 
of living. The original settlers settled on the shores of these two lakes and 
received the bulk of their income from fishing. Farming was a secondary 
occupation with them to provide meat, milk and vegetables for their families 
and feed for their draught animals. Recent necessary restrictions on fishing, 
particularly on Lake Winnipeg, will result in a greater dependence on income 
from the farm land which in turn will prove difficult for these people. To 
change the land-use pattern would require the displacement of many of the. 
people now settled there. 


West Lake Region 


The third area consists of a strip of land between the Manitoba Escarp- ~ 
ment and the west shores of Lakes Manitoba and Winnipegosis. This land is — 
also better suited to livestock production and similar policies would be neces- 
sary as in the other two areas to facilitate the change to a ranch type of 
agriculture. 


Other Areas 


Scattered throughout the Province are many farmers who are caught in 
the squeeze of the adjustments taking place. Many of these farms have until 
recently provided the family with a fair standard of living. They now are a 
faced with the necessity of either increasing their farm operation or selling to 
their neighbors. Those that must move face drastic adjustments in their way 
of life for which many are not prepared. 


The Reasons for the Persistence of the Problem 


This ‘Committee has set as one of its terms of reference the reasons for 
the persistence of the small farm problem. I assure you Mr. Chairman and “4 
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Honourable Senators, that our Government has devoted considerable thought 
to this very point. Indeed, we have instituted and will institute several policies 


in an attempt to alleviate the situation. 


The agricultural revolution which has occurred, particularly in the last 
decade, with its consequent high capital investment made inevitable the 
disappearance of subsistence farming in Manitoba. 

The small size of farm holding is a major deterrent to improved farm 
methods, reduction of production costs and in particular the efficient use of 
modern machinery. Truck garden farms, normally of relatively small acre- 
ages, with intensive production and small farms upon which specialized enter- 
prises are conducted are the exceptions. 

The most often stated reason for the persistence of the problem is the 
lack of credit facilities for agriculture. This undoubtedly is a major factor 
and our Government has recently provided a comprehensive credit policy 
for Manitoba farmers. I will deal with this more fully a little later. But this 
is only a part of the problem. As I mentioned earlier, the land-use or Land 
Settlement pattern which was established early in the history of the Province 
is difficult to change. The relatively unfavourable cost-price relationship 
which has existed in recent years has made it more difficult for farmers to 
expand their operations and to adjust to changing conditions. 

Young people in these marginal areas undoubtedly have had less adequate 
educational facilities than have those of the more prosperous parts of the 
Province. In this regard, Manitoba has recently instituted a system of large 
school districts. This will make it possible to provide more equitable educa- 
tional facilities for the young people in the smaller communities. 

In some areas, most of the young people are leaving the farm but the 
parents are remaining. Many of these people are reluctant to leave because 
they feel that they have insufficient qualifications for employment other than 
farming. This indicates a general lack of information concerning alternative 


opportunities for these people in other types of endeavour. There is a failure 


to make best use of information and opportunity for vocational training to 


‘facilitate the movement. 


Suggestions for Improving the Situation 


Much is being said and written on the plight of present-day farming and 
concern expressed as to where it may be heading. Especially is this true of 
the impact of integration and contracts as they already are affecting certain 
phases of farm business. We are all conscious of the profound changes farming 
is undergoing. This is mainly an effort on the part of operators to keep pace 
with the times and to effect greater efficiency in farm operations. 

There are certain phases of the farm industry which require special 
attention. A few of the more urgent policy requirements may be mentioned. 


Agricultural Stabilization Act—So long as this Legislation does not create 
incentive prices and bring about unmanageable surpluses, I am convinced that 
it will, under stress of circumstances, make an increasingly important con- 


tribution to Canadian agriculture. I am in favour of measures which provide 


a degree of protection to farm income and that will improve the farmers’ 
position in the Canadian economy. 


Agricultural Credit Act—Long term credit to enable farmers to adjust 
and expand farm operations under present-day conditions is of utmost 
importance.» At a special session of the Manitoba Legislature in November 
of 1958 we passed the Agricultural Credit Act, which we are confident will 
go far to provide this needed credit, especially for young farmers. Since the 
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inauguration of this program, we have been deluged with applications for 
credit and most of these have been from operators who are making legitimate, 
sound requests. The appraisers are now in field making appraisals and loans 
are now being made. 


Crop Insurance—Probably the greatest single hazard in farming in the 
prairie region is the variability of crop yields. This markedly affects farm 
income. In recent years crop insurance has been receiving increased attention 
as a means of offsetting this situation. We as a Government are convinced 
that a national system of crop insurance is not only necessary, but is possible, 
and should receive prompt attention with a view to early implementation. 
On this matter our Government is now in the process of writing Crop Insurance 
Legislation which go into effect at the earliest possible time. 


Education and Vocational Training—The steady movement from farms 
to other segments of the economy—since 1941 this has averaged in Manitoba 
almost 3,000 persons annually—must receive greater consideration. Most of 
these people are moving for economic reasons and in the main, would appear 
to be from uneconomic units. Moreover, the majority of these people are 
inadequately trained for their new vocations. It is therefore significant that 
the Prime Minister of Canada in outlining the future agricultural policy said 
in part “...as a means of meeting the small farm problem the Government 
has under consideration ways and means for improving the level of living for 
farmers on small farms by means of better land-use, encouraging the forma- 
tion of economic family farm units, improving technical training, extending 
unemployment insurance benefits of certain classes of farm workers and by 
extending the vocational and technical training agreement for the benefit 
of those who wish to enter new occupations”. 

Our Government believes that it is extremely important to the orderly 
development of agriculture, and indeed the economy as a whole, to provide 
training for those who will leave agriculture and enter industry and other 
vocations. Manitoba has already moved to facilitate the education of young 
men planning careers in agriculture through a plan bursaries. This policy, 
now in its second year of operation, is assisting 74 young men enrolled in the 
degree courses in agriculture at our University to the amount of $44,000.00. 
Furthermore, we have arranged aid of similar character for 43 young farmers 
enrolled in a 2-year diploma course to the amount of $9,000. This latter group 
will return to farms in Manitoba where they will make their contribution to 
practical agriculture and to the nation as a whole. 

In my opinion, it is now important that a joint federal-provincial policy 
of educational aid to farm youth be accelerated, particularly for those leaving 
the farm. Such a program will make a valuable contribution to the alleviation 
of problems arising from a changing agriculture. 


Research Needs—Much of the recent progress in many fields of agriculture 
traces directly to painstaking research on the part of trained workers in this 
and other countries. In my opinion monies directed to research are an invest- 
ment of the highest order. We in Manitoba are supporting a very progressive 
agricultural research program at our University. 

Perhaps the most obvious need for research is the problem this Committee 
is now studying. The 1958 Farm Income and Expenditure Survey carried 
out by the Bureau of Statistics will provide information which will be helpful 
in delineating the Small Farm Problem more specifically. It is important that 
the nature and extent of this problem be determined so that appropriate 
action can be taken. 

There is no doubt of the extreme complexity of the problem; and the 
danger of taking action which might only perpetuate the causes of the trouble 
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is ample reason for basic and exhaustive study. It must be studied without 
any preconceived ideas as to the superiority of any particular plan or scheme. 

Most of the agricultural research done to date has been directed to 
increasing the efficiency of production—improved varieties, breeds, and produc- 
tion techniques. The success of this research is now being felt in the changes 
taking place in agriculture. 

Marketing research however has not kept pace with these developments. 
Therefore, it is now necessary to concentrate on finding new and better markets 
for the products which our farmers produce so efficiently. 

Considerable success has been achieved in certain areas of the United States 
in respect of zoning agricultural land for its best use. Research should be 
undertaken to determine to what extent land-use planning can be employed 
in Canada. 

In Manitoba, there are relatively few industries in areas other than the 
larger urban centers. It would, I believe, be worthwhile to investigate co- 
operatively the possibilities of establishing industries in more of the rural 
centers. This would involve a study of such factors as labor supply and 
freight rates. 

Agricultural surpluses have been and will likely continue to be a major 
problem. ‘Therefore Canada should give greater consideration to research 
in the direction of finding alternative uses for some of our major agricultural 
products. 


Advisory Services—Never in the history of agriculture has there been 
a greater demand or a.greater need for agricultural services. Undoubtedly, 
every Department of Agriculture in Canada is experiencing this situation. This 
condition is a healthy and challenging one, deserving of careful thought and 
implementation of adequate policies to meet present day modern agriculture. 
In my opinion it requires the combined resources of and coordinated action 
by both federal and provincial governments. 


Conservation—The conservation of our land and water resources is of 
utmost importance, as they are basic to sustained agricultural production. 
To this end the Manitoba Department of Agriculture is adding a new branch 
which will be concerned with the conservation and development of Manitoba’s 
water resources and the conservation of our land. Although natural resources 
are under provincial jurisdiction, I would urge early consideration of how 
Federal-Provincial cooperation in the conservation of our natural resources 
may be implemented. 

We in Manitoba commend and appreciate the excellent work already done 
by the Federal Government. P.F.R.A. funds spent in Manitoba from 1935 
through 1958 amount to more than five and one-half million dollars, and 
-PFA.A. disbursements to Manitoba farmers from 1939 through 1958 approxi- 
mate thirteen and one-half million dollars. The Canadian Farm Loan Board 
also has assisted many farmers to make needed adjustments in their farming 
operations. However, while these policies have been valuable, they should 
be reconsidered in light of present-day needs. Moreover, clarification is needed 
in respect of future agricultural policy proposed by the Prime Minister to which 


I have referred. 


Farm Management—tThe high capitalization on farms and the need for and 
use of credit suggest the need of greater emphasis upon farm management. 
The demand for farm management assistance has been increasing very rapidly 
in recent years. My Department has instituted a program of farm management 
education the progress of which is gratifying; and although in its first year of 
operation, indications are that it will develop rapidly throughout the Province. 
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This program consists of a four-year course for operating farmers involving Bs 


the various aspects of the management of the farm. These farmers will get 


training in farm accounting and farm Management generally and also will get 


specific training in machinery and building management, soil and crop manage- 


ment, and livestock management. We are confident that these farmers will — 


have a better grasp of good business and cultural practices after they have 
completed this program of study. 


Rural Sociology: 


The sociological aspects of the adjustments taking place in Manitoba’s 
Agriculture are being given consideration by our Government. Beginning on 
July 1st of this year a sociologist will be employed to study the problem areas 
with a view to determining corrective programs. : 


Summary: 


We recommend that action be taken by both Provincial and Federal 


i ») 
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Governments to assist in the orderly development of Canada’s Agriculture. The _ 


small farm problem persists for the following reasons: 


1) improper land-use, particularly on land submarginal for grain 
production 


2) lack of adequate capital and long-term credit 
3) original settlement policies 
4) the cost-price squeeze 
5) inadequate educational opportunities for rural young people 
6) lack of information about alternative employment opportunities 
7) lack of farm management and planning service 
Research Needs 
1) intensive research into rural reorganization and adjustment needed in 
problem areas 
2) increased marketing research 
3) research into the industrial development potential of rural areas 
4) research into alternate uses for agricultural products 
5) research into the migration of rural people to urban centers . 
6) research into the application of rural zoning in Canada 
Recommendations 
1) continued price support legislation as warranted by developments 
within the industry 
2) improvement and consolidation of long-term credit facilities 
3) crop insurance legislation 


4) improved training facilities for farm youth; those leaving agriculture 
as well as those remaining on the farm 

5) increased research in the fields indicated 

6) increased advisory service facilities for farm operators 


7) more complete information regarding employment possibilities alter- 


native to agriculture 


and finally,:(8) federal cooperation, through grants-in-aid to assist the Prov- — ; 


inces to implement these essential programs 
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‘Conclusion 
Mr. Chairman and Honourable Senators, you will appreciate that the 
Government of Manitoba is acutely aware of the adjustments taking place in 
agriculture and is equally aware of the necessity of assisting the development 
of the agricultural industry in Manitoba. There is such urgency in this 
particular field, I believe it is in the national interest for the Federal Govern- 
ment to assist the Provinces, in the form of grants-in-aid, to carry out the 
programs necessary for agricultural adjustment. Although the Natural Resour- 
ces are under Provincial jurisdiction, the development of our agriculture and 
the conservation of our land and water resources for future generations is of 
sufficient importance to warrant early action by the Federal Government. 

I should like to extend an invitation to your Committee or a subcommittee 
thereof to visit our Province and investigate the situation personally. May 
I once again thank you for this opportunity of appearing before you to express 


my views and the views of our Government on land-use and specifically the 
small farm problem. 


THe CHAIRMAN: Thank you very much, sir. If you do not have anything 


to add, we will proceed now with the questioning period. 


Senator MacDonaLp: When you speak of the small farm, I assume you 
refer to the farm of 100 acres? 


Hon. Mr. Wiis: Yes, and smaller. 
: Senator MacDonaLD: What would you suggest as sufficient acreage, since 
Canada is practically mechanized now, to make a good economic unit? 

Hon. Mr. Wituts: In Manitoba, and for the Manitoba situation, three- 


quarters of a section; 480 acres as a minimum. 


Senator Horner: Unless you are in sugar beets, or something of that nature. 
Hon. Mr. Wiiuis: Yes, specialized crops, of which there are some in 


Manitoba. 


Senator MacDoNnaLp: I notice that back in my own little province of Prince 
Edward Island there is a tremendous number of farmers seeking employment 
in the towns, and so forth, to implement their farm income. Have you much 


of that in Manitoba? 


Hon. Mr. Wituts: We do not have nearly as much as in your province, 
because that employment cannot be obtained; the distances are too great, and 
the centres not large. In Manitoba, outside of the city of Winnipeg, we do 
not have any large centres where much employment would be available at 
all. Those who are close to the city of Winnipeg get a great deal of that 
employment, but I should say not to a large extent any place else. 

Senator INMAN: We do not have very large centres in Prince Edward 
Island. 

Hon. Mr. Wits: I think you have more industries in that way in your 


‘smaller centres than we have; but there is some employment in places like 


Brandon, which has a population of 25,000, but in the smaller towns there is 
not much employment to be found in wintertime. 

Senator CAMERON: You mentioned that three thousand people are leaving 
the land to go into urban occupations each year. Are those three thousand 


individuals of the working force, or three thousand farmers? 


Hon. Mr. Wiuuis: Three thousand persons. 


% Senator CAMERON: Have you any idea how many farms are given up each 
year? 


Hon. Mr. Wiis: We haven’t got a figure on that, but it is considerable, 


and all of those three thousand are from the farms. 
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Senator McGranp: What is the opportunity for industry to absorb the 


people from the land that you suggest may leave it? For instance, on page 8 | 


of your brief you mention “lack of information about alternative employment 
opportunities.” I presume you mean some opportunity in industry. Then 
on page 9 under “Research Needs”, you mention “research into the migration 
of rural people to urban centres.” Again, on the same page, you speak of 
“more complete information regarding employment possibilities alternative 
to agriculture.” Now, seeing from your brief that you have such a large 


migration of people from the land into industry, what is the opportunity over 


a period of years that you think industry would absorb this population from 
the farms that are not necessary to maintain food production? 


Hon. Mr. Wiuuis: In our province, the city of Winnipeg, as you probably — 


know, is about half of the population of Manitoba. Industry has been increas- 
ing greatly within the city. As you know, people who have been brought up. 
on the farm are very handy, much more so than city folk, because on the farm 
you have to work at about a dozen occupations. Consequently, if the informa- 
tion were brought to those people in regard to possible employment in the 
city in new industries, of which there are many, we think they would get that 
employment; we think also their employers would be well pleased to have 
that work for them rather than for some of the city folk who have just come 
off the streets of the city. We think there is opportunity there if the informa- 
tion were brought to the boys on the farm. 


Senator McGranpD: What is the unemployment situation in Winnipeg, and 
in Manitoba generally, at the present time? 


Hon. Mr. WILuIs: It is not serious. We always have an unemployment 
problem in the wintertime, just seasonal, but it is about normal I should say 
now. 


Senator McGranp: What is the percentage of unemployed? 


Hon. Mr. Wiiuts: It is not unusual, nor large. It has been much more 
previously in other years. 

Senator Horner: As Stephen Leacock said, “Lord help me, but I know 
the answer to part of the problem”. However, from my own experience on 
the farm, I can tell you why the people leave the farm for the city. The eight 
hour day and the five day week has done more to attract these young people 
to the city from the farms than anything else. 

Senator CAMERON: In connection with this need to re-train people who are 
leaving the farms, this is a universal problem across Canada. What programmes 
or institutions have been set up in Manitoba for the purpose of giving this 
re-training up to the present time? 

Hon. Mr. Wiis: We have the Manitoba Technical Institute which trains 
a large number each year within the city of Winnipeg, which has been very 
successful; and we are now contemplating a bigger and better technical 
institute for that purpose, because many farm boys and girls have come in 
to get training for jobs. 

Senator CAMERON: Well, I understand farm boys and girls are mainly 
between say 17 and 25? 


Hon. Mr. Wiis: I think so. 
Senator Cameron: But what about the displaced farmer who is 35 or 
40 years of age who needs re-training. Is anything done for that person? 


Hon. Mr. Wiis: There is, and it is available there; but I must say that 
is a much more difficult problem. We have been very successful with those 
who are younger, but our progress has not been as great with the older people. 
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Senator McGrAND: You mentioned that these people on the farm have 
been trained to do half a dozen different jobs and are easy to train to do work 
in industries in the city. I wonder, under those circumstances, what is going 
to be the outlook for these people who come off the street. If they are not 
trained and have no opportunities for employment, we are going to have a 
permanent unemployed group of people coming off the street, and the possibi- 


lities of jobs are going to be taken by people who leave the land. That is common 
across Canada. 


Hon. Mr. WILLIS: Quite. We have an expanding economy, and also an 
expanding population, which I think will work together in that regard. 


Senator McGranp: That will absorb both? 


Hon. Mr. WiLLIs: Yes; we will be able to handle both. But I was saying 
that because they were brought up on the farm that does not say they cannot 
go to the city and fit in, because on the farm you have to be a mechanic, you 
have to be a bookkeeper, and have to do a dozen other jobs, and therefore 
those people from the farms are adaptable, and in competition with those who 
come from the city their chances are very, very good. 


Senator CamMERON: You mentioned appointing a sociologist to study the 
rural population. Where will he be placed, in your department of education, 
in the extension services, or in the university? 


Hon. Mr. Wiuuis: He is placed in our Department of Agriculture. I think 
maybe I should have Mr. Kristjanson say a word about that, because the 
sociologist whom we have employed happens to be his brother, so he can speak 
on behalf of the family. 

Mr. KrIstJANSON: Well, the plan is to put him in the southeast area, place 
him right in the southeast area of the province to study problems peculiar 
to that area, to start with, at least. In co-operation with other departments 
in the Government and indeed the people in the area, try to re-organize the 
economy of that sector to make better use of the human and actual resources 
within the area. 


Senator CAMERON: He would work closely with the extension service? 
Mr. KRISTJANSON: Yes, he will be a representative of the extension service. 


Senator CAMERON: What, if any, connection is there between that work and 
the work that might be done through the faculty of agriculture at the 
university? 

Mr. KRISTJANSON; There is extremely close liaison between the faculty of 


the university and our department. We are working together all the time. 
It is more or less like one unit. 


Hon. Mr. Wiuuis: May I interrupt to say that we have employed one man 
whose job is that and that only, a haison man working for the Department of 
Agriculture who spends his time at the university getting all the latest 
information so that he may hand that on particularly to the agricultural 
representatives who carry on their courses in the country, which I have 
outlined, on a 12-month basis. 

Mr. Stutt: Mr. Kristjanson, is their any particular reason why you 
selected the southeast area first? Is that the most critical? 

Mr. KRISTJANSON: Yes and no. It has the most peculiar set of conditions. 
The cut-over areas require conservation measures. The land is not being 
used properly and this area was chosen I suppose you could say because it 
is the most immediately critical situation. 


Mr. Stutt: But the solutions there might not apply in other areas. 
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Mr. KrisTJANSON: No. The solutions may or may not apply in that area and 
the sociologist will have to move to other areas in time. For the moment though 
he will be concentrating on the southeast corner of the province. 


Senator McGranp: Do you consider that there is going to be a further 
migration from the farm to other employment? 


Mr. KrisTJANSoNn: Oh, yes, I think that this will continue for some time 
yet. The problem is to try to make the transition as easy as possible for the 
people that are affected or as was mentioned in the brief a study of the alter- 
natives such as industrializing rural areas to keep people on the farm might be 
investigated. Very little investigation has been done on this. 


Senator McGraANnD: You mean to prevent the transition? 


Mr. KRIsTJANSON: To prevent the transition. There will be some transition 
but it will be less and it may or may not be desirable to assist in that. 


Hon. Mr. Wits: It should be made less painful. 


Senator Horner: Mr. Chairman, I am concerned about the discussion that 
has taken place with regard to subsistence living on farms. I would be uneasy 
if anyone were making a living and raising a family on a farm to say anything 
that might lead him to become dissatisfied with his lot. In my long experience 
I found a peculiar situation, that city men earning the highest salaries are living 
on what is called a subsistence level, and in many many cases they live at a 
lower level than perhaps your farmer lives. And this is peculiar, that very often 
a man earning a higher salary has more difficulty in meeting his obligations 
as compared to a man working for a lower salary. So a great many people 
in Canada, apart from the farmer, are living on what you might term a 
subsistence level, but to my mind the farmer has many advantages that a 
city man on a salary does not have. In any event, I would not hesitate to 
displace anyone living on a farm now who is able to get along at all. 

Senator Inman: Mr. Chairman, what inducements are offered to people to 
stay on the farms? What I am concerned with is people leaving the farms. 


Hon. Mr. WILLIS: We are doing a great deal now to try to keep the farmer 
on the farm. Recently we have been providing agricultural credit where it is 
thought necessary. In rural areas we now have provincial hydro which goes 
to about 85 per cent of the farms in Manitoba. That again I think is helpful. 
We are spending an increasing amount every year on rural roads to keep the 
farmers there, and when you look at that situation today the city does not have 
too much that the farm does not also have. On the farm they now have tele- 
vision, radios, electricity, we ride on rubber, and it is not nearly the toil which 
it used to be. This should be an inducement to stay on the farm. We think 
in many cases that they should stay as long as they can make a living on it, and 
I agree with Senator Horner that many people in the city have a take-home 
pay which is probably less than what it is on the farm after your Government 
takes its slice. 


Senator MacDona.tp (Queens): Mr. Chairman, down in my home, Prince 
Edward Island, we are interested in the beef business and of course we have 
to thank the United States at the present time for the fairly good prices 
that we obtain for it. Have you any idea just how long the Americans are going 
to be good enough to take our beef cattle from western Canada? 


Hon. Mr. Wiuuis: You are asking that question of an optimist who is in 
the beef business. We see good markets ahead for at least two or three years and 
we see no definite signs that it might be cut off then because the United States 
needs our beef and we can produce it cheaply. In the past we have gone to 
them for pure bred sires but today to a large degree they are coming to us 
to buy pure bred sires, and as you know the Calgary Bull Sale is the greatest sale 
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on the continent and they are coming to us in larger numbers. I live eight miles 


* north of the boundary and I ship cattle into the United States and the buyers 


come into my yard with a truck and take them away, after paying for them! 

Senator MacDoNAaLD (Queens): Naturally. 

Hon. Mr. Wriuuis: I am therefore optimistic with regard to the future of 
the cattle business. We have not got a surplus. In fact we have a shortage 
rather than a surplus, and the future is bright. You cannot look too far ahead. 
It is like politics. You cannot go too far into the future, but the present looks 


_ very good and there are not any big clouds in sight except that the United States 


might clamp down on imports. But we have other considerations with the 
United States. They have resources which they want to get from us. And 
in that regard I think it is very fortunate that there is in operation right now 
a committee composed of members of Parliament of Canada and members of 
the United States Congress, and that committee is doing an excellent job in 
regard to these matters. I think therefore that any downturn in the beef 
cattle business is unlikely because of that, because we will be able to sit down 
with them and talk with them man to man in regard to these problems that 
arise. After all the number and value of cattle going from Canada into the 
United States is relatively small compared to their needs, their consumption, 
and therefore it looks as if that trade may continue for some time into the 
future. 


Senator HorRNER: It means only about a day or two consumption in the 
United States. 


Hon. Mr. WILLIS: Quite so. 


Senator Horner: But I might say, Mr. Willis, you have been trained as a 
lawyer, and you are farming because of your love of the occupation? 

Hon. Mr. Wiis: That is right. I have been farming since 1930. My 
father came to the area at Boissevain, which is south of Brandon, in the 
1880’s, and we have been farming the same farm for 60 years. We are 
optimists and we have no serious difficuities. We came through the drought 
of the 1930’s as well, and we are still doing business at the same old stand, 
and I have sons who will probably be staying there on the farm. 


Senator HoRNER: You wish that they would stay on the farm? 
Hon. Mr. WILLIS: Quite so. 


Senator SmitH (Kamloops): To what extent has the P.F.R.A. program 
been directed to the elimination of the small holding or consolidation of farm 
Jand and the establishment of community pasture areas or the kind of thing 
that has been taking place in Saskatchewan and Alberta. Has that been able 
to take care of the small quarter-section? 


Hon. Mr. Wiuuis: My guess is, no, it has not done much in that regard. 
What it has done is that it has brought to Manitoba hundreds and hundreds 
of dug-outs where we have conserved water. They have also engaged in 
some other larger projects for the conservation of water for agricultural 
purposes which have been extremely useful, but in regard to this particular 
problem I do not think much has been done by them. 


Senator Higgins: Have you much trouble with rain in Manitoba? 


Hon. Mr. Wiuuis: In the western part we always accept as much as possible 
gladly because we have a slight shortage there. We are close to the border 


’ of Senator Horner’s province, Saskatchewan, and it is a little dry there. 


Senator Hiacins: What is the annual precipitation in Manitoba? 
Hon. Mr. WILLIs: It varies. 


Senator Hiccins: What is the highest? 
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Hon. Mr. WinuIs: About 20 inches is the highest, and that will be for the 
whole season. 


Senator HiccIns: That includes snow and rain? And you allow 10 inches 
of snow for one inch of rain? 

Hon. Mr. WILuIs: Yes. 

Senator Hiccins: You Say you get only 20 inches in the whole year? 

Mr. PARKER: That is right. We get considerable evaporation too. 

Senator Hiccins: Do you have any irrigation works there as they have in 
Saskatchewan? 

Mr, PaRKER: Very little, except for market gardens. 

Senator Higcins: Have you many rivers in that area? 

Mr. ParKER: We have a lot of rivers and lakes. 

Senator Hiccins: Do you use the lakes for irrigation? 

Mr. Parker: No, not. for irrigation. 

Senator Horner: The difficulty there is that the area surrounding the 
important lakes gets the larger amount of moisture throughout the year, but 
where land is distant from those lakes it is pretty dry. 

Mr. Parker: That could become important in the future. 

Senator Higgins: You mentioned Lake Winnipegosis. 

Hon. Mr. Wiiuts: Yes, Lake Winnipeg, that is 250 miles long. Lake Mani- 
toba is the second largest. But for irrigation neither one of those are used. 

Senator CAMERON: Mr, Chairman, we cannot take the example of Senator 
Horner as being in favour of keeping families on the farm. Senator Horner 
has been successful in having all his sons and nephews transmuted to the 
House of Commons. 

Hon. Mr. Wiiurs: And I understand he had a nephew here giving evi- 
dence some few weeks ago. 

Senator Horner: They would be better off on the farm. 

Hon. Mr. Wiis: Yes, and then he himself moved into the Senate. 

Senator StampaucH: Mr. Chairman, on the question of people working 
in the city. One of my sons and grandsons who moved to the city about 
three years ago and they tell me they never made so much money so easy 
while working so few hours than they do in the city. So it is not so tough in 
the city as Senator Horner would make us believe. 

Hon. Mr. Wituis: Many I have seen do very well. 

Senator STAMBAUGH: I remember a few years ago I visited the aluminum 
plant in Kingston shortly after it started, and I saw working there mostly young 
men, very bright looking fellows and I said to the superintendent, “I presume 
most of these are university graduates working here?” To which he replied, 
“Oh no, these are young farmers; they are the boys we hire here.” 

Hon. Mr. WIt.is: \Quite right. 

Senator McGranp: I think it is only optimism to say that it is extension of 
roads in the rural districts that is going to help there, 

Senator STamBAuUGH: It does help, though. 

Senator McGranp: What happened to the migration of the people when 
hydro went in? 

Hon. Mr. Wiis: I would say to you, senator, that it is my belief that 
the migration was less on account of that, and if there had not been those 
things the migration would have been terrific. 


Senator Stampaucu: I think so, too. 
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Senator Horner: I agree. 

Hon. Mr. Wiis: Now I have two senators with me. That is my opinion. 
Senator McGranp: I would like to see statistics on that. 

Hon. Mr. Wituts: It is almost impossible to establish that with statistics. 
Senator McGranp: It has not stopped the trend in the Maritime provinces. 


Hon. Mr. WILLIS: Well, of course, I am told that your greatest business 
there is exporting brains to the rest of Canada. 


Senator HornER: Well, he would not dispute that. 


Senator MAacDonaLD: I assume that in your province of Manitoba you 
have got pretty well scattered field representatives in the centres. Are the 
farmers taking advantage of their services? 


- Hon. Mr. WILtts: Yes; they take great advantage of it. The whole province 
is covered. This year we had to put on about 50 per cent more than we had 
before, and still the demand is not met for agricultural representatives. Our 
agricultural representatives still do not have time to go and visit the farmer 
on the farm unless requested to do so; and, in my opinion, the farmers who 
need this help most largely are the ones who do not come to the agricultural 
representative. Therefore, I think he must in the future go to them. Even 
though they meet him with a shotgun, if he comes to them, I have suggested 
that he go to the individual farmer and say, “I think if we can have a little 
talk together I might be able to make you some money”; and I think even a 
Scotsman on that basis would not shoot them off the farm. But it is very valu- 
able service in Manitoba; it is expanding, and we cannot meet the demands. 
We also have home economists, girls who go out as well. The main difficulty 
there is that the statistics show that they only last for about 18 months and 
then they marry a young farmer in the area, and then we have to go and get 
some more. We are not sure whether we are in the marital business or in the 
business of getting home economists. 


Senator INMAN: I would say that is a good investment. 
Hon. Mr. Wiis: It is a good investment, and it is going to eontinue. 


Senator Horner: Here is the problem as I see it. You are asking the 
federal Government for assistance, and crop insurance, just at a time when we 
have a surplus in farm products, of pork, and other products, and it seems a 
little unrealistic for the federal Government to enter into endeavours of this 
kind, to advance money to assist agriculture further, when we have over- 
production in many commodities. 


Hon. Mr. Wits: The purpose of getting assistance, Senator Horner, would 
not be to increase production, I recognize that at once; but there are many 
other things which they could do, and perhaps we might refer it to Mr. Krist- 
janson to outline probably just briefly some of those reasons, because he is 
very close to the problem in extension services. 


Mr. KRistTJANSON: Senator Horner, in the problem area particularly, — 
many of the farmers are in the position where they are trying to grow the 
surplus products. They don’t have establishments large enough to get into the 
best land use for the area, and that is, in these three areas—largely beef or 
sheep. It is going to require adjustments in these areas to get the best land 
use. We have in mind in the department to develop these areas for their best 
land use, and we suggest that it will in fact reduce the surplus products rather 
than increase them. A small farmer on an uneconomic unit in the problem 
areas in fact has to grow grain and market it as quickly as he can in a way or 
through a product which he can get into very easily, which is poultry or hogs, 
and he makes his living this way rather than employing best land use. Does 
that answer your question? 
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Senator Horner: Yes, that is quite possible. In other words, a man may 
be struggling to grow grain crop, but should be in something else? 


Mr. KRIsTJANSON: That is correct. 
Senator Horner: And that is quite possible. 


Mr. KrIsTtJANSON: And this is also why we are thinking about vocational ~ 


training, industrializing the rural areas, taking these people out of producing 
surplus agricultural products. 

Senator Horner: The sorry part is that they have two grand schools in 
Alberta, namely, Olds and Vermilion, but the thing that annoys me very often 
is that the young farmers go in supposedly to make better farmers, and in far 
too many instances never return to the farm. There is nothing to compel them 
to do so, but it is unfortunate. 

Mr. KRIsTJANSON: In this regard, senator we have looked at this problem 
very carefully. Our experience with the Brandon school has been quite 
similar. We have mentioned the management programme we are now carrying 
out where we go out to the farm areas and give the instruction to young men 
who are actually managing farms. We are dealing with the actual farmers 
now rather than the young boys. Asa matter of fact our biggest problem in 
our attendance is baby-sitting. We want wives as well as husbands to take 
part in this course, and we are giving them a course of instructions similar to 
what they would receive in a school like Olds or Vermilion, but are taking 
it out to them. 

Senator Horner: Another thing, and perhaps I would be accused of wishing 
to go back and never returning. What I want to say is this, that we have this 
grain surplus, and it is quite simple to understand how that occurs. We have 
deprived ourselves of a market of a billion bushels or more by going into 
the machinery and gasoline business. I maintain that many farmers would be 
in a better position if they used oxen and horses instead of buying tractors, 
because they haven’t sufficient work to justify paying for such machinery, and 
they could use horses to far greater advantage now. 

Senator STAMBAUGH: You wouldn’t like to try it, would you? 


Senator Horner: Yes, I would. I would rather take eight horses out, 
than take out a tractor. 

Senator STAMBAUGH: What is to stop you? I would like to see you do it. 

Senator Horner: Well, I will tell you that I know of many farmers in my 
part of the country in the northern part, that have mixed farms, and they are 
still working with horses, and they are much better off than their neighbours 
who have tractors in many parts. 

Senator Hiccins: On page 3 of the brief you make reference to dairying, 
and state, “there would be great difficulty in finding markets if these people 
were to turn to dairying.”” What does “dairying” consist of? 

Hon. Mr. WILuis: Butter, milk and cream; just milk and milk products. 

Senator Higcrmns: Nothing more than that? s 

Hon. Mr. Wiuuis: No. 

Senator StamBauGH: Can you raise peas down in the area you speak of, 
the southeast area? Has that been fairly successful? 

Mr. Parker: It has been. In the Portage area they are producing and 
supplying all the markets. The northern part of the South East area is well re- 
cognized as a superior area for quality peas, that boil and soften up and make 
good soup, whereas many of the peas grown around Portage get harder the 
longer you boil them. 
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Senator Hiccrns: In the brief you mention “the present unfavourable situa- 
tion in the butter and milk powder markets”; does margarine affect that market 
at all? 


Mr. KRISTJANSON: There is a surplus of butter in this country due to the 
competition from margarine. 


Senator Hiccins: In other words, people are buying margarine instead 
of butter? 


Mr. KRISTJANSON: Yes. 
Senator Hiccins: What is the population of Winnipeg? 
Hon. Mr. Wiuuis: About 400,000. 


Senator Hiccins: That ought to provide a good market for milk and butter 
and vegetables. 


Mr. KristsANSON: It does for those in the immediate vicinity of Winnipeg. 
Hon. Mr. WILLIs: There are more producers than markets. 


Senator CAMERON: You spoke of industries developing in the country in 
order to keep people there. Have you any specific industries in mind that are 
practically in the rural areas? 


Hon. Mr. Wiis: Mr. Kristjanson passes the ball to me, because I come 
from the town of Boissevain, where there are 1,100 people, and where we have 
an industry which ships to the city of Ottawa and most other places in the 
country. It is called the Drings Laminated Structures, Ltd., and they build 
arches of wood and glue together, just the same as a propeller. 


Hon. Mr. Wiis: It was made up of wood glued together, just the same 
as an aeroplane propeller. One of the Drings boys was in the air force during 
the war and he got that idea and brought it home. They employ about 50 men 
there throughout the year and they own 45 houses in the town and they ship 
these rafters and trusses to Alberta, Saskatchewan, North Dakota, Minnesota, 
and the last time I was at their plant their truck was leaving with laminated 


structures for the city of Ottawa. Strangely enough, that is an indication of 


what can be done. There is no reason why there should be in Boissevain a 
plant of that kind, because we have no lumber there, the lumber for their 
works is all shipped in from British Columbia. But they had this good idea 
and with it they have been able to create this big plant and have made some 
money, starting off without any, and at the same time creating an industry in 
a small town there which now ships to all parts of Canada, and all because 
they had the will to do it. That plant has given employment in the town to 
older farmers who have decided that they are a little too old to work the 
farm and they turn the farm over to their sons. It just goes to show that you 
do not need to have local resources in order to build up an industry. All you 
have to have is the desire. They have made a great success of it and it all goes 
to show what can be done in a small town of 1,100 people. 


Senator Hiccins: Do they get special freight rates under the Crowsnest 
Pass rates agreement? 

Hon. Mr. Wiuuts: No, nothing special at all. 

Senator CAMERON: We have a flat board and insulation plant at Innisfail 
something along the same lines. 

Hon. Mr. Wituis: Yes, I have seen that. 


Senator CAMERON: But you have to go a lot further in developing this ~ 
sort of thing and I was hoping Manitoba would come forward with a lot of 
ingenuity ‘and suggestions which we might be able to take advantage of 
elsewhere. 
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Hon. Mr. Wits: Well, we now have legislation by which we will lend 

money to industries starting up in the country. 
Senator CAMERON: This is provincial legislation? 
Hon. Mr. Wiiurs: Yes. 


Senator CAMERON: Did you get any assistance from the industrial Devel- 
opment Bank? ; 


Hon. Mr. Wituis: No, we have not. 
Senator CAMERON: Do you think. you should? 


Hon. Mr. Winuis: We would be very happy to get it but so far we have 
not been successful. But what we say is that if you cannot get it from the 
federal you should go on by yourself, and that is what we are doing. 


Senator MacDona.Lp (Queens): Is there a branch of the industrial bank 
located in Winnipeg? 


Hon. Mr. Wits: Yes, and they have helped some industries in Winnipeg. 

Senator MacDonaLp (Queens): We in Prince Edward Island feed hogs 
for market and we depend for that to a great deal on western grains; at the 
price of hogs today there is a very good profit in it, but sometimes there is 
none at all. At the present time I believe that we have a tremendous surplus 
of pork products in storage, so much so that it has reached serious proportions. 
Can your farmers in Manitoba make a good dollar in the production of hogs? 

Hon. Mr. Wits: It is becoming more difficult lately, and in our province 
more of them are turning to cattle over the long pull, and are getting out of 
the hog business, but many of them strangely enough are getting into the 
poultry business in a big way. 


Senator MacDonaLp (Queens): That is hurting us too in Prince Edward 
Island. 


Hon. Mr. Wiis: Well, we will have to get together on these matters. 


Senator Horner: There is one branch of livestock production that is 
lagging in Canada, and that is sheep. At the present price of wool it is strange 
that Canadian farmers are not raising more sheep than they are. 

Hon. Mr. Wixtts: It is a desperate situation as far as the sheep men are 
concerned. Ordinarily there is only a sheep market one day a week in Winnipeg 
and every day there will be 1,500 to 2,000 head of cattle marketed there. 

Senator Inman: I remember reading in some pamphlet last week that 
by 1960 the cattle exporting business will be on a downgrade a bit. Can you 
comment on that? 


Hon. Mr. Wituis: I would argue with that gentleman any time or place. 


Senator Inman: Well, I just read it in one of those pamphlets that come to 
us from time to time. 


Hon. Mr. Wiis: I have read a great deal in regard to it, but I think that 
there is a sign of a definitely good market ahead for the next two of three 
years and you can never see further than two or three years. 

Mr. KRISTJANSON: I believe that by 1961 the cow population in the United 
States will approach a figure sufficient to take care of their own needs. I do not 
know of any predictions of any large slump in the near future. 


Senator Inman: They did not say “a large slump”. It said it would start 
to downgrade. 


Mr. Kristsanson: Yes, this may occur in perhaps 1961. 


Hon. Mr. Winuis: What happens in the United States happens with each 
farmer. When cattle go up in price they are sold. <A few years ago cattle 
reached the price of 24 cents a pound and I sold everything practically that the 
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trade would take and I just kept a few good cows. But the price never stopped 
there, it went right on to 34 cents a pound. I think the natural market takes 
care of these things, that when the price goes up a bit people clear out and 
say this is a fine price, I am getting out while the getting out is good. I still 
have confidence that it will take care of the situation in the United States as 
well. But as Senator Horner just stated, our share of the United States 
market is infinitely small, maybe one per cent or something like that of their 
requirements. I would say it is the political angle in the United States that is 
important. We should talk these things over and consideration should be given 
to keeping that market open because it does not mean much to them at all. 


Senator Horner: Their population increase there is something like five 
million a year. I mentioned some time ago that the thing that is operating in 
favour of the cattle men is the five-day week, and also that people like to live 
in town. Too many farmers have become like the city man, they like to have 
their Saturday off and so on, and so beef production suffers because cattle have 
to be looked after seven days a week. 


Hon. Mr. WILLIS: Well, it is my judgment that the future of the cattle 
market is very bright, and I might say that I am increasing the number of 
cattle on my farm rather than decreasing. 


Senator CAMERON: The most recent forecast indicates that there is good 
prospects for a good livestock market for the next five years rather than the 
next two or three. 


Hon. Mr. Wiiuis: I have seen that. 


Senator CAMERON: I would like to go back to the question of surpluses: 
We have a tremendous surplus of powdered mik, pork, wheat and such. Are 
you, Mr. Willis, making specific recommendations as to what form this price 
of pork legislation might take and where you should stop? 


Mr. KRIsTJANSON: The Canada Department of Agriculture is well staffed 
with qualified people, and what the department feels here is that this should 
be looked at continuously in the light of changes that do in effect take place, 
and the department is in favour of preventing the prices from reaching dis- 
astrous levels. It is the federal Department of Agriculture which has the 
responsibility. As I say, they have qualified people to determine this. What 
we are suggesting here is that this be continued—that there should be a con- 
tinuous study. 


Senator Cameron: Would your stop-gap legislation include approval of 
the payment of the $300 million deficiency payments asked for by the western 
farm delegation last March? 


Hon. Mr. Wiuuts: There are times when deficiency payments are necessary. 
I do not say $300 million. I also say in regard to the other that you must not 
go on creating undue incentives which in turn create surpluses and all of which 
just lead to further trouble. That must be guarded against and must be 
guarded against largely by the federal Government. 


Senator Horner: The leading light of that delegation was John A. Weston, 
head of the wheat pool elevators of Saskatchewan. He is making a showing 
in his business. They are building annexes to their elevators that pay for 
themselves in storage fees in a year or two, and he has over $4 or $5 million 
profit and feels he ought to return something to the farmer. He is the man 
who led the farmers downgrade during the war by agreeing to a ceiling price 
on wheat at a time when the United States farmers were getting high prices 
for their wheat and now we find Mr. Westen merely endeavouring to square 


himself with the western farmers. 
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The Deputy CHarrRMAN: Honourable senators, I was rather closely con- 
nected with this international wheat agreement, at the time the prices were 
fixed. 

Senator Horner: Yes, that was the international wheat agreement but I 
am talking about the British wheat agreement. To go back a bit now, if I 
might be pardoned for talking this assistance to small farmers, I would very 
much like to visit Denmark. When I was in England I met Mr. Clement Davies, 
a former Leader of the Liberal party in England, who is still a member of 
a rural constituency, and he told me that the British Government subsidized. 
the farmers to about $300 million, and he told me that he often visited Denmark, 
and he told me how prosperous farmers were in that country and that they 
had refused to accept one dollar from their Government in subsidies for any 
product. They preferred merely to concentrate on quality and production. 

The Deputy CHAIRMAN: And co-operatives. 

Senator Horner: So much so that they can sell butter at 27 cents a 
pound. 

Senator CaMmERON: I have been in Denmark and I visited these farms and 
I might say that they have a very large measure of control and a very large 
segment of Government loans, long-term credits for financing their operations. 

Senator Horner: That is what I was told by Mr. Davies. They are quite 
happy and prosperous. They can sell butter at 27 cents a pound. 

Senator Cameron: I have been in Denmark and visited those farms, and 
they have a very large measure of control, a very large scheme of Government 
loans, long term credit, but for financing their operations, it is quite another 
matter. 

Senator Horner: I was told that they had refused any assistance. 

The CHarrmMan: May I say that according to my knowledge of the facts, 
they are the same as Senator Cameron has given. I offer this only as a personal 
opinion, but I cannot imagine farmers in Canada willing to submit themselves 
to the same controls, and so on. 

Senator Horner: But I understand that those controls are not Government 
controls but through their own associations and organizations. 

Senator STAMBAUGH: I did not see many farmers driving cars or riding 
bicycles over in Denmark. I was there, too. 

The CHatrMAN: On behalf of all members present, I thank the honourable 
minister for the very interesting brief he has presented, and for the enlighten- 
ment that a study of his brief will give us. In the name of honourable senators 
present, I congratulate him, and thank him very much indeed. 


—wWhereupon the committee adjourned. 
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ORDER OF REFERENCE 
Extract from the Minutes of the Proceedings of the Senate. 


TUESDAY, February 17, 1959. 


“The Honourable Senator Aseltine moved, seconded by the Honourable 
Senator Macdonald, P.C.— 

That a Special Committee of the Senate be appointed to consider and 
report on land use in Canada and what should be done to ensure that our land 
resources are most effectively utilized for the benefit of the Canadian economy 
and the Canadian people and, in particular, to increase both agricultural pro- 
duction and the incomes of those engaged in it; 

That the Committee be composed of the Honourable Senators, Barbour, 
Basha, Bois, Boucher, Bradette, Buchanan, Cameron, Crerar, Emerson, Glad- 
stone, Golding, Higgins, Horner, Inman, Leger, Leonard, MacDonald, McDonald, 
McGrand, Methot, Molson, Pearson, Power, Smith (Kamloops), Stambaugh, 
Taylor (Norfolk), Taylor (Westmorland), Turgeon, Vaillancourt, Wall and 
White. 

That the Committee have power to engage the services of such counsel and 
technical and clerical personnel as may be necessary for the purpose of the 
inquiry; 

That the Committee have power to send for persons, papers and records, 
to sit during sittings and adjournments of the Senate, and to report from 
time to time; 

That the evidence taken on the subject during the three preceding sessions 
be referred to the Committee. 


After debate, and— 
The question being put on the motion, it was— 


Resolved in the affirmative.” 


J. F. MacNEILL, 
Clerk of the Senate. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


THURSDAY, June 25, 1959. 


Pursuant to adjournment and notice the Special Committee of the 
Senate on Land Use in Canada met this day at 10.00 A.M. 


Present: The Honourable Senators:—Pearson, Chairman; Basha, Bois, 
Boucher, Buchanan, Gladstone, Horner, McDonald, McGrand, Stambaugh, 
Taylor (Norfolk), Taylor (Westmorland) and Turgeon. 


In Attendance: The official Reporters of the Senate. 


The Committee proceeded to the further consideration of the order of 
reference of Tuesday, February 17, 1959. 


The following witnesses were heard:— 


Dr. H. L. Patterson, Director, Farm Economics and Statistics Branch, 
Ontario Department of Agriculture, Toronto, Ontario, and Dr. N. R. Richards, 
Professor and Head, Department of Soils, Ontario Asricaltural College, Guelph, 
Ontario. 


At 12.30 P.M. the Committee adjourned to the call of the Chairman. 
Attest. 


James D. MacDonald, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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THE SENATE 
SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON LAND USE IN CANADA 
EVIDENCE 


OrTTawa, THURSDAY, June 25, 1959. 


The Special Committee on Land Use in Canada met this day at 10 a.m. 

Senator Arthur M. Pearson in the Chair. 

The CHAIRMAN: Honourable senators, we have a quorum now, and I call 
the meeting to order. We have a little business to attend to before we have 
these briefs from the Ontario Department of Agriculture. I will ask Mr. Jim 
MacDonald to read the communication. 

The CLERK OF THE COMMITTEE: A memo was received by the Chairman of 
the Committee from the Hon. Newton P. Steacy, Minister of Agriculture, British _ 
Columbia. He has requested that the proceedings, No. 9, be corrected as 
follows: 

Page 367, fourth line from the bottom of the page: strike out the 
word “golden”. This word was included in error, and it is suggested that 
interested parties amend their copies accordingly. 

The CHAIRMAN: This will appear on the records, and honourable senators 
can correct their copies when they receive them. 

We have with us Dr. H. L. Patterson, who is Director of the Farm Econ- 
omics and Statistics Branch, Ontario Department of Agriculture; and Dr. N. R. 
Richards, who is professor and head of the Department of Soils at the Ontario 
Agricultural College, Guelph. The first brief will be given by Dr. Patterson, 
and the second one by Dr. Richards. 

Dr. H. L. Patterson: This brief actually was prepared by a committee of 
the Department of Agriculture, not all of whom could come down here with it. 
It has the blessing of the Minister and the Deputy, both of whom have gone 
over it, as well as those who were responsible for getting the information 
together. In presenting it, there was some difficulty because Professor Richards 
is up at Guelph, and the rest of our committee was working from Toronto, but 
we tried to prepare this material on the basis of six questions submitted to the 
department. Since soils fits into one of these questions, I am asking Professor 
Richards to take over at that point and present the matter of soils at it enters 
into the problem of small farms. Otherwise it may be considered as one brief. 
The first question has to do with the nature of the problem and the factors 
which result in non-economic farm units. 

There have always been farms too small, in terms of output, to provide a 
satisfactory living for the farm operator and his family. The problem has 
become more acute in recent years because of rapid changes in our economic 
structure. There have been rising incomes and ready employment in industry. 
There has also been a rapid succession of technological improvements available 
to farm operators who can use them. This has put the small farm operator 
under pressure (1) to provide his family with the level of income provided by 
other farms and other occupations—this is very important in Ontario, because 
wages in industry are high—while at the same time (2) he is forced into com- 
petition with large operators using big machines and improved techniques 
which he carnot use to advantage on his small unit. 
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The most important change has been the large power machinery available 
which can do large jobs at relatively low cost, but are so high in initial cost that 
they are not economic to use in small enterprises or where the land is badly 
cut up with obstructions to cultivations. Technical advances have helped larger 


operators to produce more cheaply and has made the competition much tougher ~ 


for small farms by depressing prices, and it is that much harder to get the same 
income as formerly on the small farms. These problems are not new, but the 
rapid rate of recent change has meant that more farms than usual are caught 
by the need for adjustment. This comes about because farms require a proper 
balance between land, buildings, and the more or less permanent labour force. 
It takes a generation to develop these balanced farm units and they are difficult 
and slow to adapt to other scales of operation. 
The problem may be different according to the farm and the personal 

financing. If the problem is low income, it may come from: 

(a) low income per acre, 

(b) too few acres. 
Even with low earnings the problem is different in effect where: 


(a) the farm is clear of debt, 

(b) the farm is rented, or 

(c) the farm is carrying a heavy debt. 
Low income may’ be the result of ineffective crop and soil management or it may 
be poor choice of crop. The effect of low incomes per acre may be better 
understood in terms of crop yields and values per acre. I have a chart on the 


next page which you can look at for a moment and which will give you, I 


think, a bird’s-eye view of what the effect of different crops is in Ontario, and 
the amount of dollars they contribute per acre. This is based on the average 
yields for Ontario and the average price for these particular crops. I particularly 
draw your attention to hay, which is third from the bottom, and shell corn and 
soya beans which are prettly close to the top as far as dollar value per acre is 
concerned, because that is entering into this picture later on. Taking average 
yields and average prices received by farmers from the 1955 provincial statistics, 
it will be seen that average value per acre of the different field crops varied 
all the way from less than $20.00 to over $60.00 per acre. That is on the basis 
of average yield, leaving out of consideration the factor of poor soils, which 
means less than average yields, as well as some soils which have much better 
than average. If some of the specialty crops are considered, the higher value 
per acre may rise to over $200.00 per acre for potatoes, or even $600.00 per acre 
for tobacco. The different types of live stock vary similarly in.the amount of 
income they will produce per acre of feed. 


The position of operators under different finance positions can be illustrated 
by the average distribution of total receipts found on 195 beef-hog farm accounts 
in 1958. There is a pie chart, two pages over, which gives you the picture of 
how the income on these farms was distributed. 


Current cash expenses including operating and feed or live stock purchases 
absorbed 64 per cent of the gross receipts on these farms. If the farms were 
free of debt, and the owners not concerned about maintaining the buildings or 
equipment, they would have 36 per cent of the gross receipts to live on. Even 
with a low gross income this might be enough to keep going on. However, if 
they were young enough to live for some time, they would have to maintain 
the fertility and to replace the equipment and buildings, or at least the roofs 
of the buildings. 


Senator McDona.p (Kings): In travelling through Ontario I notice quite 
a few places where there is old grass, that is the grass has not been cut. Would 


that be because in such cases old people were living there and not doing farm 
work? 
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Dr. PATTERSON: There is a lot of that right across Ontario. 


Senator McDonaLp (Kings): There are no larger farms with people up- — 
and-coming who can go in and work these places with machinery? 


Dr. PATTERSON: In some areas there are, and in some there are not. That 
all depends on local conditions, as to the farms that can use more feed. 


This explains why many of our small farms are occupied by older people 
who have no debts and are not so much concerned with maintaining equipment 
or buildings or soil fertility. We have a lot of farms in Ontario in that position. 
Young people starting out usually avoid these smaller farms and when the older 
owner leaves, the small farm.is likely to be incorporated into another farm or 
may revert to rough pasture. I am referring only to small units. From there it 
may ultimately become part of another farm unit or if the soil is poor, may 
ultimately be abandoned. 

I mentioned in the last paragraph the possibility of farms being abandoned. 
That is a real consideration.in Ontario. We have abandoned close to a million 
acres of farm land between 1951 and 1956. We also abandoned close to a 
million acres between 1941 and 1951. 


Senator McDonaLp (Kings): What would be the cause of that? Poor soils? 


Dr. PATTERSON: It is mostly poor soils. I think you could get a good expla- 
nation of that when Dr. Richards deals with soils. It is not the areas close to 
cities that account for most of that million acres. The biggest single fall out 
in any one county would be in Renfrew. 

Senator McDoNnaLpD (Kings): Would that be owing to distance from market? 

Dr. PATTERSON: Poor soils, difficulty of assembling a good unit in one spot 
within reasonable distance of markets. It is a combination of causes. I just 
wanted to draw your attention to that map. I think this matter of abandonment 
of farms in Ontario is something that we cannot speak lightly of. It is a problem 
that is with us, and it is one which calls for a lot of adjustments. You will notice 
the solid red areas, which areas from 1951 to 1956 had a decrease of over 500 
acres per township. It may interest you to know that Renfrew, which had the 
biggest fall out of any one county, has approached the Ontario Department to 
have their township councils abolished in eight of their townships in the past 
year. 

The CHAIRMAN: The province takes over the administration? 

Dr. PATTERSON: You have the county unit left, but as for the township 
council, you just cannot afford to maintain them under these circumstances. 

Senator McDoNnaLp (Kings): I had an idea that that is a county for beef- 
raising. 

Dr. PATTERSON: It is, but we find that these areas are following a distinct 
line of adjustment. You come from the operating farm to the beef pasture, and 
then in a period of time the beef pasture is abandoned. Most of the land that was 
abandoned was beef pasture. It seems to be an intermediate stage on its way out. 


Mr. Stutt: The line in solid blue, what does it means? 


Dr. PATTERSON: That is where there was less than 500 acres of increase or 
decrease in those particular townships. There are some areas, other shading is 
‘shown, where you had a line showing 500-acre increase, but those actually were 
dots that ran on the map in printing. 

Now, as to the extent and significance of the problem, even under the most 
favourable circumstances there is likely to be less than half the gross income 
at farms available for the family living. The last indication we have of farm 
incomes by ureas is from the 1951 census. If we can accept $2,500.00 gross sales 
per farm (or probably less than $1,250.00 cash to live on) as something of a 
minimum for desirable living, then the problem is very extensive. The 1951 
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census indicates that there were 46,170 farms in Ontario where the operator sold 
less than $2,500.00 per farm in the previous year. This would be 39 per cent 
of all the farm operators receiving over 50 per cent of their income from the farm. 
(This does not include part-time farms or farms using over half of the farm 
products in the house.) This is what the census classes as a commercial farm, 
and about 39 per cent of these would be in that class. 


A report on a study of how farms are transferred from one generation to the 
next in Ontario Farm Title Transfer Study, by H. F. Noble, Farm Economics and 
Statistics Branch, Ontario Department of Agriculture, Toronto, Ontario) in- 
dicated that 66 per cent of all owner operated farms were mortgaged at the time 
of acquiring the farm. That was done by our own branch over a period of four 


years, using the registry offices as one of the main means of determining this. | 


Seventy-four per cent of all the farm operators operated farms that were 
mortgaged at some time. The situation re mortgages was similar in family 
transfers to that of outside sales. Sixty-six per cent of the sons taking over had 
to assume mortgages at the time of transfer, or later. 


The next generation of operators are likely to have to finance purchases and 
maintain equipment or fail. This means that many of the 46,170 low income 
farms are likely to disappear or become serious finance problems when the next 
generation of operators take over, if not sooner. 


As to the regionalization of the problem, there are small farms and a small 
farm problem in all parts of the province, but it is most acute on the Canadian 
shield, and on other high land with rough terrain. We have on the next page 
a map of Ontario, drawn in four categories, on the basis of the per centage of 
the farmers in each county which had less than $2,500.00 income. I referred 
to the shield area as a solid area, and it corresponds with the mark at the left 
which shows the solid blue area, and having over 50 per cent of all the farms 
within six counties having less than $2,500.00 per farm. Eastern Ontario is 
mostly in the class of 45 to 50 per cent of farmers having less than $2,500.00 
sales. Then you get over to Western Ontario, which has two general groups, 
those with 30 to 40 per cent below $2,500.00, and then a block of farms, of less 
than 30 per cent. There are two additional features to consider. One is that 
the counties touching Lake Erie are the counties where, generally speaking, 
you run into a high percentage of cultivated land, and not so many small 
farms of the problem type. In the block of farms Huron Perth, Waterloo and 
Wellington, you have some particularly good soils, as Professor Richards will 
point out. But there is one additional feature. Most of the grain from Western 
Canada is fed in that area—the larger percentage of it; which we find from 
another study done in the Department. The high percentage of the western 
grain used around Goderich and the main line to Toronto and Montreal, right 
through those counties which are shown in white, gives them an advantage, 
because of their location, over the rest of Eastern Canada. Probably that has 
helped them a good deal with the small farm problem. Before we leave that 
map, let us look at a table on the next page, Table I: The Relation of Farms 


with Gross Incomes Below $2,500.00 to Per Cent of Crop Lands Used for Hay. 


This is rather important, I think. Look at the last column and the first column 
to get the relationships. Those farms shown on the map as having over 
50 per cent have 63 per cent of all their field crop lands in hay; those from 
40 to 50 per cent have 49.5 per cent; those in the 30 to 40 per cent have only 
34.7 in hay, which leaves the less than 30 per cent farms, which had only 
28 per cent of their crop land in hay. I am suggesting that this limitation of 
crops suitable placed on some of these areas is causing part of the small farm 
problem, due to soils and climate; and at this point I would like Dr. Richards 
to produce some information on soils and their relation to the small farm 
problems. 
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Senator McDonaLp (Kings): Would not the nearness to markets help those 
who have the larger farms in the south and south-west districts of Ontario? 


Dr. PATTERSON: No, that area is not actually in a very good position as 
far as marketing is concerned. The middle part, including Oxford and Elgin, 
includes mostly processed milk counties. It is the cash crops that are the big 
income producers there. Fifty per cent of the tobacco in Canada is produced 
in Norfolk county and extends over into Elgin, and it also has a big effect on 
South Oxford, and Kent county has a large variety of cash crops. That is 
our big corn and winter wheat county. 


Senator McDonaLp (Kings): They are not beef-producing regions? 


Dr. PATTERSON: They are producing beef, but it is a secondary matter with 
them. As a matter of fact a lot of farmers in Kent county do not have any 
live stock on the farms at all. 


Professor N. R. RICHARDS: Senator Pearson and gentlemen, as Dr. Patterson 
has indicated, I will deal with the section of this report which has reference 
to the land-quality factor as it relates to land use. There is a wide range in 
quality of soils being used for agricultural purposes in Ontario, and from 
our soil classification information, we know that these differences’are due 
to the interaction’ of such things as’ parent material, the type of rocks from 
which soil is formed, and the effect of drainage, climate and vegetation on 
these materials. We have already mapped and classified more than 500 distinctly 
different soils in Ontario. It is not necessary, nor feasible at this time to attempt 
to consider all the individual types to obtain a broad picture of the agricultural 
resources of the province. But as an introduction to this part of the report, 
I do propose to attempt to give you a picture of the soil resources with which 
we have to work in Ontario. I rather expect that previous speakers have 
explained to you that we do separate the soils on the basis of the characteristics 
that we see beneath the surface of the ground, and we refer to them as the 
profile characteristics. 

If we look at the map of Ontario, the area coloured yellow, and we refer 
to these as our brown forest soils have developed, from high lime till materials. 

The soil parent material occurs at depths of 20 to 24 inches. This means 
there is 20 to 24 inches of soil which the crops make use of when they are 
growing. The major land use problem associated with these soils is one of 
susceptibility to soil erosion and limitations in soil fertility. We have approx- 
imately 3,600,000 acres of brown forest soils in the areas I have shown on 
the map, the area and the acreages referring to that portion of Ontario lying 
south of the French River, Lake Nipissing and the Mattawa River. Then what 
we consider the heartland or most versatile soils in southern Ontario are shown 
in green on the map, and they, too, have also developed in well-drained or 
imperfectly drained high lime materials, but they differ from the brown forest 
soils. in that the parent material occurs at 24 to 36 inches. These soils are well 
suited for agricultural purposes and are responsive to good soil management 
practices. Inadequate fertility, particularly on the coarse textured types, and 
susceptibility to erosion are the main hazards associated with the grey-brown 
podzolic soils. 

Now, the next group are the Podzol Soils. The areas hatchured in brown, 
and these are the soils where, if you refer back to Dr. Patterson’s map, there 
is a concentration of the low-income farms to which he referred. These are 
highly leached, usually acid in reaction. The natural fertility status is low, 
and these soils are very susceptible to the hazards of wind erosion. We have 
approximately 12 million acres of this type of soil in the province. 

The next group, the areas coloured in blue on the map are the imperfectly 
drained soils that occur in the province, and of course the main limitation 
associated with the agricultural use of these soils is one of inadequate drainage. 
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Then we have the areas naan in Cee the Grey Wooded Soils of 


which there is 1,000,000 acres. They have very thin surface soils, quite acid | 


in reaction, and a and large are not as responsive to management as the soils 
in the southern part of the province. 

Then we have the group here referred to as Lithosols, which are indeaa 
on the map by the symbol “L”. These are the thin soils with less than ten 
inches of soil material overlying bedrock. 

The foregoing is a summary of the dominant characteristics of the soil 
in the southern part of the province. 

Now, we interpret this information into a land use hazard map the hazards 
that restricts the use of these soils for agricultural purposes. I will point these 
out in the next map. 

Poor drainage is the main hazard associated with land use for agricultural 
purposes, and these areas are indicated on the map by blue colour, and on your 
map with the figure “1”. Until the drainage problem is corrected in these soils 
we cannot use effectively other improved practices in soil management, such as 
fertility improvement. I have an observation to make here which I think is 
pertinent, and that is that we have had a much larger proportion of drainage 
improvement carried on in the southwestern part of the province than we have 
had in the eastern section. Again coming back to Dr. Patterson’s map we find 
there is a greater concentration of the low-income farms in the eastern section. 

The second problem or hazard associated with the use of these soils for 
agricultural purposes is a lesser drainage problem, that is, imperfect drainage 
as indicated on the map in green colour, or on your map by figure “2”’. 

Now, in the Niagara Peninsula there is an area with imperfect drainage, 
and it is underlain by very, very heavy subsoil which makes it difficult to effect 
drainage improvement. Other hazards are steep topography; susceptibility to 
erosion; low fertility because of the sandy nature of the soils; susceptibility to 
water erosion (a large proportion of soils in southern Ontario are susceptible 
to erosion, susceptibility to erosion and excessive stoniness. There is a con- 
centration of low-income farms in this area). 

Then there is an area with less than ten inches of soil; over limestone bed- 
rock and in area number 9, frequent rock outcrop interspersed with clay or fine 
textured soils occurs. The soils in the large area, number 10, are low in fertility, 
and this is an area to which I shall make reference later, and this is an area on 
Dr. Patterson’s map again where there is a concentration of low-income farms 
indicated. 

Now, what is the relationship of the soil hazards, as we know them, with 
the size of farm units? I have already made reference to the productive capacity 
of land being closely related to the quality of the land, and by “quality” I mean 
such things as fertility status, the condition of drainage on the farm, suscepti- 
bility to erosion, depth of bedrock, and whether or not stoniness interferes with 
cultivation. It naturally follows that as the hazards associated with agricultural 
use increase the number of acres required to establish successful agricultural 
endeavours increase. 

Cadastral surveys show little relationship between land quality and size 
of farm unit. By that I mean the size of unit in the original surveys have little 
relationship to the quality of the land on which the farms are located. We have 
areas in Ontario, and I am thinking of the south of Peel county for example, 
where the original size of a farm unit on the high quality land was the same as 
on the lower quality land to the north of the county. In the north of the county, 
as some of you probably know, very hilly, sandy, stony soils occur, and in the 
original surveys there was one hundred acres of land parcelled out in the 
low quality land and one hundred acres parcelled out to the south. In the low 
quality areas the size of the unit being used is too small to establish successful 
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enterprises. We know that the land use pattern in Ontario has grown out of a 
century and a half of settlement and development. For the most part it lacked 
the benefit of any central or regional development. It was not based on scientific © 
knowledge of the soil as we know it today from our soil classification and land 
use surveys. Land clearance was an art—a practice which rolled back the 
forest frontier without regard for the quality and endurance of the land when 
brought under cultivation, Unquestionably there were areas cleared and an 
attempt made to establish agricultural endeavours that should have remained 
in forest cover. 


Now, as we think of this land quality factor, what can be done to over- 
come some of these hazards to which I have made reference? It must be recog- 
nized that any kind of soil on a farm is a complex combination of characteristics, 
no one of which is meaningful by itself and apart from the others; but we do 
know that for each soil there is an efficient system of use and management 
which is a combination of practices that must be fitted to the soil in a way that 
recognizes its different characteristics. That is why on the individual farm we 
must recognize such limitations or hazards as low fertility, drainage problems 
and erosion problems, in attempting to work out a system of soil management 
and crop production in sympathy with the quality of the land on the farm. Such 
systems must recognize the hazards that affect the effective use and productivity 
of the land. For example, if drainage is the limiting factor it not only influences 
the kind of crops that can be grown, but so long as it remains the limiting factor 
it precludes the possibility of employing other improved management practices 
such as the use of fertilizer, to the most effective advantage. 

Technological information is available that makes it possible to increase 
productivity on both low and high quality land. Depending on the hazards 
influencing agricultural uses if one or more of the following practices were 
applied, productivity could be increased on the majority of farms in Ontario. 

(a) Drainage improvement. 
(b) Effective use of fertilizer. 

Although Ontario uses slightly more than half of the fertilizer sold in 
Canada the amount applied in different regions within the province varies 
greatly. The rate of application on high value crops, such as tobacco and grain 
corn, is much higher than on cereal grains, hay and pasture. The rate of ap- 
plication per improved acre is much higher in Southwestern Ontario counties 
than in the eastern counties of the province, the Shield area, and the Northern 
Ontario districts. 

I have a table here of the amount of fertilizer used per improved acre in a 
number of Counties. In Bruce county it is 52 lbs. Bruce county is an area 
where there is not a large concentration of high value or special crops. We come 
down to eastern Ontario, the county of Carleton, where a little over 19 lbs. 
of fertilizer is applied per improved acre. 

Senator TAYLOR (Westmorland): Is that the number of pounds per acre per 
year? 

Dr. Ricuarps: Yes, pounds per acre per year. In the district ef Cochrane, 
in northern Ontario, a little over 9 lbs. of fertilizer per improved acre; Dundas 
county, in eastern Ontario, 11 lbs. per improved acre; Durham county, in south 
central Ontario, 68 lbs. per improved acre; in southwestern Ontario, Essex 
county, 170 lbs. per acre. Essex is a county where drainage is the main domi- 
nant hazard to land use and where there is a large proportion of the lands 
imperfectly drained, and the limitation has been overcome. In Haliburton 
county—on the Canadian Shield—6 lbs. per acre; Oxford county, another county 
in southwestern Ontario, 120 Ibs. per acre; Prescott county, in eastern Ontario, 
18 lbs. per acre is used. 
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I give these figures because it seems to me that on these low quality lands 
there is a real opportunity to improve the productivity and the volume of pro- 
duction on the farm, if we could get an effective application of the technological 
information that is already available. 


Senator STAMBAUGH: Is the same type of fertilizer used right across Ontario, 
with the same amount of nitrogen, and so on? 


Dr. RicHarps: No. In Ontario through the Advisory Fertilizer Board, I 
think we recommend twelve different ratios of fertilizer, and these will differ 
according to the crop that is being grown. Many of the fertilizers in Ontario 
are applied according to a soil test. 

Senator STAMBAUGH: There would also be a difference in price? 


Dr. RicHaRDS: Depending upon the proportion of nitrogen, phosphorous and 
potassium they contain. There will be a wide range in the type of fertilizers 
used across the province. We will find that fertilizers with a close proportion 
of nitrogen to phosphorous to potassium, are used in the southwestern part of 
the province, because the livestock population is lower in this area, and the cash 
crops require nitrogen, and this is supplied through chemical fertilizers. 

Dr. PATTERSON: In other words, you have counties that use low quantities 
of fertilizer and they are also, generally speaking, the counties which use the 
low nitrogen fertilizer? 


Dr. RicHarps: Oh, yes. The percentage of nitrogen, generally speaking, 
will be less in those counties that are using the smaller amounts. 

Senator McDonatp (Kings): Haliburton is in the Canadian Shield area, 
is it not? 

Dr. RICHARDS: Yes. 


Senator McDonaLp (Kings): These figures showing the pounds per im- 
proved acre per year are average figures, and do they do justice to the better 
farmers in the area? Some farmers in a particular area would be using more 
fertilizer than that per acre, would they not? 


Dr. RicHarps: Oh, yes. I do not have information as to the number of farms 
on which the 6 pounds of fertilizer per improved acre was used. 


Dr. PATTERSON: What that really means is that very few farms are using it. 
Senator McDona.p (Kings): Yes, I suppose it is not very profitable, the 
farms are not very profitable there even with fertilizer, in the Shield area. 


Dr. RicHarps: The interpretation I am placing on that is that there are few 
farmers using fertilizer in the Haliburton area. 


The CHAIRMAN: I suppose if there were more farms there would be more 


production, and if more farms were using the fertilizer there would be more 
production? 


Dr. RicHarps: Yes, because the soils are very responsive to improved soil 
management, which includes fertilization. 


Senator McDonatp (Kings): Erosion constitutes quite a problem. I notice 
in travelling by train from here to Montreal the muddy complexion of the water. 
We do not have that very much in some other provinces, but I suppose that is 
due to erosion—the soil seeping into the water? 


Dr. RicHarps: Yes. We have a large acreage of soils in Ontario that are 
susceptible to erosion—the areas coloured in yellow, and area number 7 through 
here. I have a figure here: susceptible to erosion,—six million acres in south- 
western Ontario where erosion is the main hazard. 

Now, since fertility is a limiting factor on many Ontario soils and particu- 
larly on the coarse textured soils which predominate on the Shield area, fertilizer 
could be used to effective and profitable advantage. One must recognize, how- 
ever, that no two fields on the same farm may be exactly alike. For highest 
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returns from fertilizer, farmers are encouraged to make use of a soil testing 
service. On the basis of field trials carried out on several farms in Ontario, 
the use of fertilizer on corn, according to soil test, resulted in a return of $4.00 © 
per acre more than the use of the best average fertilizer based on a general 
recommendation. / 


What I am saying is that on these low-income farms, where there is a very 
low rate of fertilizer per improved acre being used at the present time, we feel 
that the soils are highly responsive to improved fertility, and if fertilizer is 
used the farmer should be encouraged to procure the best kind and amount of 
fertilizer for the crops to be grown, because that is the purpose for which a soil 
testing service is made available in the province. 


In Ontario the Department of Soils, with the co-operation of the Extension 
Branch of the Ontario Department of Agriculture, provides a land use planning 
service to Ontario farmers. Farmers desiring this service make application 
through their Agricultural representative. A soil specialist makes a survey of 
the farm, mapping type of soil, slope, erosion, stoniness, present land use, and 
gathers other pertinent facts as a basis for developing a soil management and 
crop production program for the farm. In consultation with the farmer, plans 
for suitable rotations, field re-arrangement, fertility practices, pasture renova- 
tion, methods of erosion control, and drainage improvement, are drawn up as 
required. 

Senator McDonaLp (Kings): That is very important. How much of the 
province now have you mapped so that people going into Ontario to purchase 
farms can pick out the desirable places to farm? 


Dr. RICHARDS: We have soil survey information now for all areas south of the 
French River with the exception of the county of Lanark and Lennox-Addington, 
and we have survey parties in these areas this summer. We have soil survey 
information for the remaining portion of the province. This service to which I 
refer now is a service that we make available at the individual farm level, and 
it is designed to work out a system of soil management and crop production in 
keeping with the quality of the land found at the farm level. We have worked 
with a little over a thousand farmers, and have developed farm plans for that 
number. The common practices that are recommended are listed in a summary 
based on the 1,000 farms. We found that on 90 per cent of the farms we recom- 
mended improved rotations or suggested that the farmer include more grass and 
legumes in the rotation, a longer rotation, depending upon the problem with 
which he was confronted; or in some cases it was suggested that the rotation 
be shortened and a more concentrated effort be made on growing cash crops. On 
90 per cent of the farms we recommended improved fertility practices, that is, 
the more effective use of fertilizer and barnyard manure, and that in the case 
of fertilizer the analysis and quantity of fertilizer that would yield maximum 
returns per dollar invested in the fertilizer be used. On 70 per cent of the farms 
we recommended pasture renovation-clipping top dressings, and so on. On 50 
per cent of the farms, we recommended grassed waterways. On 50 per cent of 
the farms we recommended contour field strips. On 50 per cent of the farms we 
recommended drainage improvement. On 20 per cent of farms we recommended 
reforestation, because of some limitation in the quality of the land itself, steep 
topography, or wind erosion, or some other factor. 

It will be noticed from those recommendations, with the exception of drain- 
age improvement, that a large capital outlay is not involved. 

These recommendations, from our observations and experiences with the 
thousand farms, form the basis for the extension of this information to other 
farms located on similar soils and following similar types of farming. 

There is a tendency for small income farms to be concentrated in Eastern 
Ontario, the high land of Grey County, and the Canadian Shield area. These 
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are areas of the province where there is a high proportion of low quality land. — 
In many instances, because of hazards inherent within the soil itself, such as 
very steep topography, excessive stoniness, inadequate drainage or very low 
fertility status, the number of acres of land suitable for agricultural purposes 
precludes the possibility of establishing a satisfactory and workable unit. 

I think you will find in many of these areas that because of the character 
of the land itself there is a small proportion of the total area of a farm, on 
many farms, that is suitable for growing agricultural crops are suitable for 
cultivation. 

If land re-assembly were practised it would probably result in not only 
making available a sufficient number of acres of land of suitable quality for 
a workable unit for agricultural purposes, but would also necessitate a combina- 
tion of agriculture and another type of farming such as forestry. Much of the 
land, particularly on the Precambrian Shield is ill-suited for agricultural 
purposes. 

Senator McDonatp (Kings): Is anything being done in that Shield area 
in the matter of reforestation? Is the Crown buying some of the neglected and 
run out farms? 

Dr. PATTERSON: The Ontario Department of Land and Forests has a big 
appropriation for buying land in Ontario; they are prepared to take any parcel 
of land and reforest it provided that no one is going to require it for agriculture 
for 50 years, because it would not be worth while to re-forest it if it were 
required with in that period of time. 

Senator McDonaLp (Kings): There would be quite a large proportion in 
that northern eastern area, would there not? 

Dr. PATTERSON: They have taken quite a bit. Then a number of private 
individuals will buy to let it go to forest. : 

Dr. RicHarDs: There is a large amount of reforestation in Simcoe County, 
and a large amount of reforestation in this area through here, number 4, 
because of the land quality factor, and the sandy nature of the soil. 

In summary I would say that for the low quality land we do have 
technological information by which the productivity of this land can be 
increased if we had it efficiently applied at the farm level. 

The second point I would like to make is that in the Shield area particularly, 
our size of unit often precludes the possibility of making a sufficiently large 
enough number of acres available for the establishment of succesful agricultural 
endeavours. ; 

Senator HORNER: Many farmers buy tractors and other mechanical equip- 
ment for the farm which they cannot afford, and often that makes it much more 
difficult for the farmer to carry on rather than to make life easier for him. 

Dr. RicHarps: I do not think you will find as high a degree of mechanization 
on these low quality soils as you do on the better soils in the southwestern part. 

Dr. PATTERSON: I think the real problem with the small income farms is 
that they have not been able to mechanize, in many cases. 

Senator HORNER: I know many farmers who have gone too far in the 
purchase of machinery for their farms. 

Dr, PATTERSON: There are a lot of them; but many of them could not even 
get a loan for machinery. 

Senator MACDONALD (Queens): What quantity of fertilizer do you recom- 
mend farmers to use in growing oats? 

Dr. RIcHAaRDS: The amount of fertilizer to be used for an oat crop would 
depend on the kind of soil on the farm, the type of rotation the farmer is using, 
‘whether manure is available, and what his management practices are. So to 
answer your question it is difficult to say how much fertilizer we would 
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recommend for the oat crop. We do have general recommendations that are 
made through the Advisory Fertilizer Board for the province, and if my 
memory serves me correctly, I think the general recommendation for oats 
is a 5-20-10 fertilizer. 

Senator HORNER: With regard to the small farm which is under the 
plough, there is a section in Ontario farmed by the Mennonites, who do, not 
believe in using any power, even in using cars, and their farms are the show 
place of all the farms. In the United States it is worth anybody’s time to visit 
their farms, for they are wonderfully managed, and they will not have power 
of any kind. 

Senator MACcDoNnaLD (Queens): I have another question to ask. In speaking 
of fertilizers, do you use much lime? 

Dr. RicHaRDs: Yes, in Ontario we are using between 35 and 40 tons of lime 
per year, but that is not as much as we should be using. 

Senator MACDONALD (Queens): I would say that would be a pretty small 
amount. 

Dr. Ricuarps: Many of our soils are not acid in reaction; they are formed 
from limestone rock. We do have large areas of soil, and this area is one of 
them, which are let us say ‘““podzols” and the first step in fertility improvement 
is to correct the acidity problem. 

Senator FRASER: Has that not been pretty well accomplished, or is it still 
underway? 

Dr. R1cHarps: We have the larger proportion of this area drained. 

Senator FRASER: You need to look after your outlets, of course, on your 
tiled drainage, and it will pretty well last a lifetime, will it not? 

Dr. RicHarps: There are many systems being replaced in Essex and Kent 
counties. 


Senator FRASER: I helped to put some of them in years and years ago, 
so I was curious to know how the thing has developed. 


Dr. RicHarpDs: Well, we have a larger acreage of improved drainage in our 
south-western Ontario counties than in any other section of the province. 


Dr. PATTERSON: There is the matter of the sub-soil. You remember that 
we heard in some of these areas that it is difficult to get tile to last more than 
ten years, because of the silting. 


Dr. RicHarDs: That is on the finer textured overburden. 


The CHAIRMAN: Now, Dr. Patterson, would you continue with this first 
brief, and then further questions can be asked afterwards. 


Dr. PatTerRsSON: The fourth question that was presented deals with the 
reasons for persistence of the problem,—the reasons for the persistence of this 
small farm problem. I think it is only right to point out in the first place that 
we are adjusting the problems of the small farm. It is not a static thing, it is 
something that is constantly changing. In Table I, on page 5a, I have a com- 
pilation, from the successive census reports in Ontario, of the number of farms 
of various sizes. You will notice the acreage of farms of fifty or less is going 
down; that is, we have roughly only half of what we had in 1921 of that size. 
The number from 51 to 100 acres has gone down from 74,000 to 43,000, a little 
over half. The number from 101 up to 200 has gone down, as you will see, ~ 
considerably, but the number with 201 acres and over, as you will see at the 
bottom of the table, has risen from 16,000 to 23,000. 


Senator McDonatp (Kings): Because of mechanization? 


Dr. PATTERSON: Yes. That has beeen'a fairly steady, continuous process. 
We cannot say it is a sudden thing; it has been going on all the time. It is 
21463-5—2 
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not a static problem, it is changing. The results of this adjustment process are 


slow because: 

(a) It takes a generation to adjust the problems because of the human 

factor involved. ek young people are likely to leave and start 
elsewhere; 

(b) Economic conditions are changing and the minimum size of the small 


farm changes with them. The small farm problems of 20 years ago, 


in many instances, were solved by incorporation into larger units or 
by straight abandonment. However, many farms which were good 


units 20 years ago, under the economic conditions of that time, ~ 


are now too small to provide the living expected today. You must 
remember that the living standards, and what farmers expect who 
remain on the farms, are rising. 

(c) Farm operators may not recognize their problem as a “small farm 
problem”, but may think of it as a “price” or “market” problem. 
That is very common. This may slow the problem-solving until 
the operator is forced to move. 


The changing economic conditions give us the continuing problem of the 
small farm. 

I come now to the question of problems for investigation. We are getting 
into things which are more matters of policy, and we have set down those 
matters which the Department feel strongly about. 


There are many causes of unsatisfactory incomes, but perhaps the key to 
investigations should be 
(a) The minimum net sales likely to produce an adequate income over 
the years. 


As Dr. Richards will point out, a great many farms could increase their 
productivity quite a bit, but even if they did increase their productivity, that 
would not let our worst problems out from under. An extreme example might 
be that, with our highest production of potatoes under a crop improvement plan, 
or say 800 bags per acre, even that rate of production is not enough to make a 
living on one acre. 

(b) What volume would have to be sold to produce that income from 
each class of crops or stock and the productive land needed to pro- 
duce that much. 


Information of this type is available through account books and cost studies 
in Ontario, but it would need a good deal of compiling from different studies 
with interpretations. We are working on it through an inter-departmental 
committee, but at the present time the studies are in northern Ontario which 
includes a bigger block of those districts with small farms. In these the assem- 
bly problem would not be so difficult as with the lands that are parcelled out in 
southern Ontario. 

(c) Some plan of assistance in assembling better sized farm units, such 
as community pastures. 
(d) The possibility of speeding the processing of adjustment by: 
(i) Adult education programs, 
(ii) Land purchase for forestry or grazing with older operators given 
right to sell and still live out life span on farm (New York plan). 

Where a large movement of people was necessary, we might put in a 
course of adult training which would give them special skills and enable them 
to adjust to other lines of work. There are areas in Ontario where you do not 
have much opportunity to learn what you have to know to get a job in industry, 
for instance. It is possible that a trade school of some type might help adjust- 


ment in those areas, although only a few areas are involved. New York used - 


this method of purchase now and possess later in connection with mur chesie 
of land for reforestation. 
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Senator HorNER: Does this land remain the property of the state? 
Dr. Parrerson: Yes. It would be handed over for reforestation. In Ontario 


the Department of Lands and Forests would take it over. It is a simple matter 


for them to do it that way; it would get around the problem of where a lot of 
farms are not being adequately worked. 
(iii) Supervised loans to facilitate re-assembly of proper units. 

(e) All forms of research pertaining to improving agriculture. 

(f) A study of the problems of maintaining good social services with 
some attempt to determine minimum density of population before 
abandonment desirable. 

As to suggestions for improving the situation, the Ontario Department of 
Agriculture recognizes the rapid change taking place in agricultural com- 
munities in recent years and is making every effort to gear its programme to 
meet the present needs of farm people through the work of its various branches 
and institutions. 

The programme of the Farm Economics and Statistics Branch is of increas- 
ing value to the farmers in the province each year. Cost studies have now 
been carried on for a considerable length of time and provide factual informa- 
tion on the production of most Ontario farm products. The reports of these 
studies give not only average production costs, but also the factors that are 
related to the successful production of those crops on farms where success is 
above the average. ; 

This work has involved some 600 co-operators in various types of enter- 
prises, each of whom is supplied with a crop management report by the Branch. 

In addition, there are another 420 co-operators doing Farm Account Book 
work, most of whom are members of Farm Management Associations. 

The 1,320 members of the Dairy Herd Improvement Associations also carry 
out complete cost of production studies on their dairy enterprise. The work 
is done in co-operation with the live stock branch. That also includes manage- 
ment units which go to the farmer every year with a definite programme of 
improved management. 

The live stock branch in itself is active in assisting all farmers of the 
province in its various programmes. 

Typical of this is the work done in advance registry programmes in beef 
cattle, which is making it possible for more performance tested breeding stock 
to be made available to the farm population, and which tends to take much 
of the guess work out of breeding programmes. 

The Department has a policy of paying premiums to farmers for the 
purchase of approved herd sires, with increased premiums being applicable to 
performance tested bulls. 

Each year shows a marked increase in the number of cattle serviced 
through licensed artificial insemination centres. This is of particular assistance 
to the small farmers in that the services of top sires of all breeds of cattle are 
made available in every section of the province. 

It is also recognized that animal health is one of the most important factors 


in efficient live stock production. The Ontario Department of Agriculture, 


through the Live Stock Branch—and also through the facilities of the Ontario 
Veterinary College at Guelph—is constantly striving to improve the health 
status of all live stock in the province. 

In crop production, as in live stock, the Field Crops Branch is also active 
in promoting a programme for the betterment of farmers in general. 

There are 56 local Soil and Crop Improvement Associations organized in 
every county and district in the province, which are supported financially 
by the Ontario Department of Agriculture. It is through these branches, and 
co-operating members, that most of the field demonstration work of the Depart- 
ment is organized. These branches average about ten projects each, or in the 
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- neighbourhood of 600 demonstrations per year. A wide variety of projects 


is covered, but nearly all of them are planned to encourage the use of improved 
varieties, higher quality seed, improved cultural practices, including rotations 


and fertilizer use, and soil management, including trash cover, cover crops — 


(pasture improvement), liming, drainage, moisture conservation, and water 
reservoirs for live stock, fire protection, recreation, etc. The value of these 
demonstrations is enhanced by field tours, seed shows, spring and fall meetings, 
etc. 

Concerning beef pasture improvement, the Department, through a com- 
mittee, operates five beef pasture farms and several smaller projects to demon- 
strate improved carrying capacity of pasture farms, particularly in beef areas. 

With regard to weed control, the Crops Branch administers the Weed 
Control Act through four full-time and six part-time district inspectors and 
a county inspector in each county. Through the judicious use of chemicals and 
cultural practices, tremendous soil and plant food resources are conserved, 
adding to the efficiency of the soil. 

One effort of considerable importance to farm adjustments is the junior 
farm loan operations. One of the more common types of loans advanced is 
for purposes of enlarging the operations of farms to economic sized units. 

Any assistance made available to farmers to assist them in carrying on their 
business, whether it be from educational or research institutions or other 
sources, is of necessity a job for extension. 

The Ontario Department of Agriculture has consistently expanded the 
Extension Branch during the past number of years to more adequately meet the 
demands of the farming community—not only because of an increased volume 
of inquiries and an expanded programme—but also because of the greater 
specialization taking place in most areas. 

Senator MacDonaLp (Queens): How do you handle weed control by spray? 

Dr. PATTERSON: Most of it is handled individually by the farmers. 


Senator MacDonaLp (Queens): For instance, are you bothered with 
mustard, and the like of that? 


Dr. PATTERSON: Yes, we get lots of it. 

Senator MacDonaLp (Queens): Can you control that by spray? 
Dr. PATTERSON: Yes. 

Senator MacDonaLp (Queens): And is it successful? 

Dr. PATTERSON: Yes, it is one of the easiest weeds there is. 


Senator TAYLOR (Westmorland): What about junior farm loans? What is 
the maximum loan they can get? 

Dr. PATTERSON: I am not sure if I am up on the latest legislation. There 
was a maximum of $15,000 until the last meeting of the legislature. The average 
loan that has been made is about $8,000.00. 


Senator McDonaLp (Kings): Is this for new settlers as well as sons? 


Dr. PATTERSON: Junior farmers, and presumably only for junior farmers . 


who have already demonstrated some ability, on a farm, either their own home 
farm or as a young man in the territory. Quite a number are new immigrants. 


The rule is that he has to be in the province three years before he is eligible, 


and under the age of 35. 


Senator TayLor (Westmorland): Is it the plan to buy a total farm out- 
right, or to buy additional land? 


Dr. PATTERSON: It is to buy anything, but in a great many cases it is junior 
farmers who want to start up before the father is ready to quit. Possibly the 
father is backing them to some extent, and he gets the junior farmers a farm 
which they purchase, in order to get started. 
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Senator McDonaLp (Kings): How about the men who are being used in 
farm management throughout the province? Are you able to get a sufficient 
number of suitable, qualified men for that work? i 


Dr. PATTERSON: Top notch farm managers in Canada are almost as scarce 
as hen’s teeth. I would say this, that the Extension Branch in Ontario emphasize 
the training of men for farm management. 


Senator McDONALD (Kings): That is, you are turning your “reps” into farm 
managers? 


Dr. PATTERSON: Yes, and it would have to be on job training. We have 
been having short courses on farm management for the reps, at intervals and 
working out progress operations directly with the reps. We have suggested to 
each representative that he take on ten or twelve farms in the local community 
and see about the filing of accounts and following them through. We will 
analyze the accounts and give these people summaries and recommendations at 
the end of the year; and possibly through the year, if it is considered desirable, 
we may bring in a short course. We teach the general principles of farm manage- 
ment and build up interest to a point where they will keep going until they 
begin to get the reports back. The reps are able to interest farmers in this work, 
and a lot of them are doing a very good job. They also know in general some 
of these rules of thumb which we have established. A man learns that he should 
be able to produce the average yield of his county, which we work out statis- 
tically. In Bruce county we have a representative who spends most of his time 
on farm management material. When the returns are complete the reports and 
recommendations are prepared and the reps take them back to the farmers and 
discuss with them the problems and the changes they are going to make. Of 
course, the man has to have the confidence of the farm people he is working 
with. I think a lot of our representatives have that, but they are going to need 
help and coaching, and a lot of help from the technical experts. 

There are 54 offices in the counties and districts in the province, each of 
which is under the charge of an agricultural representative, and most of them 
served by an assistant or associate agricultural representative whose prime 
duty is to look after the greatly increased enrolment in junior work. 

The Department places great emphasis on the development of the junior 
farmer and 4-H club programmes because it is felt that through these mediums 
much can be done to assist those who will eventually be assuming the 
responsibility of farms in the near future in meeting the various problems 
as they arise. The 4-H Club programme emphasizes a full list of projects in 
agriculture, as well as a complete homemaking club programme for girls. 
This latter programme, along with the senior activities carried on for farm 
women by the Home Economics Service, is designed primarily to provide 
a better home life for our rural people. 

In recent years specialized services have been added to the Extension Branch 
to meet particular needs. In addition to the Agricultural Representative and 
Home Economics Service, the Extension Branch now includes an Agricultural 
Engineering Service, Fruit and Vegetable Extension Service and a Tobacco 
Extension Service. Also, numerous specialists attached to particular depart- 
ments of the various educational institutions and branches work in close liaison 
with the Extension Branch personnel to provide information and assistance 
to farmers with special problems. 

All other branches of the Ontario Department of Agriculture provide 
services to the farmers and farm communities, and all are designed to assist 
and preserve the rural way of life at as high a level as possible. That is the 
general proframme we have. In addition to that we have recognized this _ 
problem of the people in the grass economy and the problem you have in 
getting a big enough unit there to make a worthwhile living. Part of the 
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problem is to find enterprises suited to a grass economy. In the area having 
- over 50 per cent of the farms with gross incomes lower than $2,500, grass is 
the main crop suited. This means cattle or sheep. Sheep do not seem to be 
a common solution sought by people in this area. Where wholemilk markets 
exist, this area seems to be able to make a good income per farm from | 
dairying provided management is adequate. There is a long time trend to 
increase the milk going to wholemilk outlets in Ontario. 


This is a table of the Dairy Herd Improvement Association. It indicates ) 
that there is a lot of variation in the way the farms are run. : : 


NORTHERN ONTARIO 
Wholemilk Herds 


Average Herds with Herds with | 
of 55 HIGH net LOW net : 
Herds Returns Returns | 
Net returns per herd .......... $ 600 2503 Loss 1745 
Milk production per cow ...... lipst =a 71208 7820 6020 
Feed cost per 100 lbs. of milk .. $ PAVAS) 1.83 3.29 
Maneshrs: pervcows < osc." .cs 6% hrs. 118 104 136 ; 
Man ‘hrs. per cwts. of milk .... hrs. 1.6 13 2.3 : 
Cwts. of milk Sold per $100 in- ; 
Nestiemtn et = rein cite bak Cwts. 17 17 11 
INTNIIGUNOS COWS wtos sin stare dicea a vee no. 21 23 19 
Average price received ....... $ 4.89 _ 4.98 5.09 
CosteperslO0 bs, miles 25, esos $ 4.47 Be 6.67 ad 


On an average, our whole milk men in the North are able to make a reasonable 
living and they are part of the problem area. But of course your whole milk | 
markets in the north central part of Ontario are rather limited, and this can only | 
help a few out of the dilemma. 

We found that a farm output of $5,000 per man should give a labour income 
of $1,000 or a return to labour and capital (farm income) of about $2,500 per 
year. One-fifth of the 386 operators achieved this standard or better. 

Among the more successful operators, the average farm size was large, and 
few operated less than 300 acres. With a normal amount of rough land, this 
was at least 200 adjusted acres of which 100 acres was in crop and hay. 

Labour accomplishment was high. Each man handled an average of 70 
acres of crop and hay plus 70 beef animals of all sizes or their equivalent in 
other livestock. This is 138 adjusted acres plus 37 animal units or a total of 
289 man worked units per man. 

That is a little above the average for all of Ontario. 

Capital use was better than average. One of the problems with beef is that 
it has a slow rate of turnover, and it is rather a tough enterprise with which to 
build up a good income. 

Farm output equalled investment in four years compared with six years 
for the 386 farms in the study. Good capital turnover for other types of farming 
is less than three years. 

Capital use improved with: (a) Using cheaper farms for cow-calf pro- 
duction; (b) purchasing feeders; (c) more intensive secondary enterprises. In 
other words, they did not rely too much on beef. 

Non-béef income was substantial. On all farms, 75 per cent of the live- 
stock was beef, whereas on the most successful only two-thirds was beef and 
54 per cent of the income came from milk, hogs, poultry, crops, etc. 
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The specialized beef farms with more than 85 per cent of the income from 
beef were able to obtain average earnings with less crops and manpower, but 
with considerably more land and greater investment. 

Northern farms producing feeder cattle obtained average earnings on much 
larger but less expensive farms and less labour. The earnings of the most suc- 
cessful were, however, limited by disadvantages in the production of non-beef 
products. 

On beef farms we find that the return to labour and investment per acre 
is about $15 from beef as compared to about $30 from processed milk and $60 
from hogs or whole milk. 

The CuHairMawn: I think you have covered this matter so thoroughly that it 
is very difficult to find a question to ask, Dr. Patterson, but I would ask just one 
question. Do you find the federal farm improvement loan used in Ontario to 
any extent, and is it found to be of assistance. 

Dr. PATTERSON: It is used a great deal. That was a good question. On the 
other hand, whether it is of any assistance is a little different, because it has 
enabled us to get into one of the situations, one of the Senators referred to, 
where you have too much investment in machinery built up on some of these 
small farms, and then they get into trouble. 

Senator Horner: Is TB testing of cattle pretty well covered throughout the 
entire province? 

Dr. PATTERSON: Yes. We are pretty well along in the area of brucellosis, 
too. 

Senator Horner: Are you finding any reaction in Ontario? 

Dr. Patterson: Referring to TB again? 

Senator Horner: Yes. 

Dr. Patterson: No, very little reaction—very few. 

Senator TAYLOR (Westmorland): Are you having much trouble in clearing 
up brucellosis? 

Dr. PATTERSON: Well, not much trouble. 

Senator TAYLOR (Westmorland): Mostly trouble in milk sheds? 

Dr. PaTTERSON: Yes. Of course beef men don’t always approve of brucellosis 
testing, but it is being done. I would not say it is too big a problem—nothing 
that can’t be handled anyway. 

Senator TayLor (Westmorland): Coming back to this junior farm settle- 
ment loan, that is the only farm loan provincial plan that you have, is that 
right? 

Dr. PATTERSON: Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN: I want to express on behalf of all members of this com- 
mittee our great appreciation of the brief given by these two gentlemen, 
Dr. Richards and Dr. Patterson. I think they have given lucid explanations, 
and I think they have been about the best briefs we have had so far. 

I should like to refer to the question of bringing in our final interim report 
on the small farm problem, and would like the Steering Committee to meet if 
possible at 2 o’clock. It would take a very short time to discuss the matter, 
and I would be glad if the Steering Committee would meet at that time for that 
purpose. 

Whereupon the meeting adjourned. 
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ORDER OF REFERENCE 
Extract from the Minutes of the Proceedings of the Senate. 
Turspay, February 17, 1959. 


“The Honourable Senator Aseltine moved, seconded by the Honourable 
Senator Macdonald, P.C.— 


That a Special Committee of the Senate be appointed to consider and 
report on land use in Canada and what should be done to ensure that our land 
resources are most effectively utilized for the benefit of the Canadian economy 
and the Canadian people and, in particular, to increase both agricultural pro- 
duction and the incomes of those engaged in it; 


That the Committee be composed of the Honourable Senators, Barbour, 
Basha, Bois, Boucher, Bradette, Buchanan, Cameron, Crerar, Emerson, Glad- 
stone, Golding, Higgins, Horner, Inman, Leger, Leonard, MacDonald, McDonald, 
McGrand, Methot, Molson, Pearson, Power, Smith (Kamloops), Stambaugh, 
Taylor (Norfolk), Taylor (Westmorland), Turgeon, Vaillancourt, Wall and 
White. 


That the Committee have power to engage the services of such counsel and 
technical and clerical personnel as may be necessary for the purpose of the 
inquiry; 


That. the Committee have power to send for persons, papers and records, 
to sit during sittings and adjournments of the Senate, and to report from time 
to time; 


That the evidence taken on the subject during the three preceding sessions 
be referred to the Committee. 


After debate, and— 
The question being put on the motion, it was— 


Resolved in the affrmative.”’ 


J. F. MacNEILL, 
Clerk of the Senate. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


WEDNESDAY, July 8, 1959. 


Pursuant to adjournment and notice the Special Committee of the Senate 
on Land Use in Canada, met this day at 10.00 A.M. 


Present: The Honourable Senators:— Pearson, Chairman; Bois, Deputy 
Chairman; Gladstone, Higgins, Horner, Inman, MacDonald, McDonald, 
McGrand, Smith (Kamloops), Stambaugh, Taylor (Norfolk) and Taylor (West- 
morland). 


In atiendance: Mr. Ralph Stutt, Special consultant to the Committee. 


The Committee considered a draft report prepared by the Steering Com- 
mittee. ; 


After discussion, and with several amendments, the report was adopted. 
At 12.30 P.M. the Committee adjourned. 
ATTEST. 


JAMES D. MACDONALD, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE 


WEDNESDAY, July 8, 1959. 


The Special Committee of the Senate on Land Use in Canada make their 
second report, as follows:— 


I. ORDER OF REFERENCE 


The following resolution was adopted on Tuesday, February 17, 1959, by 
the Senate :-— 


“That a Special Committee of the Senate be appointed to consider and 
report on Land Use in Canada and what should be done to ensure that our 
land resources are most effectively utilized for the benefit of the Canadian 
economy and the Canadian people and, in particular, to increase both agri- 
cultural production and the incomes of those engaged in it; 

That the Committee be composed of the Honourable Senators Barbour, 
Basha, Bois, Boucher, Bradette, Buchanan, Cameron, Crerar, Emerson, Glad- 
stone, Golding, Higgins, Horner, Inman, Leger, Leonard, MacDonald, McDonald, 
McGrand, Methot, Molson, Pearson, Power, Smith (Kamloops), Stambaugh, 
Taylor (Norfolk), Taylor (Westmorland), Turgeon, Vaillancourt, Wall and 
White; : 

That the Committee have power to engage the services of such counsel and 
technical and clerical personnel as may be necessary for the purpose of the 
inquiry; 

That the Committee have power to send for persons, papers and records, 
to sit during sittings and adjournments of the Senate, and to report from time 
to time; 

That the evidence taken on the subject during the three preceding sessions 
be referred to the Committee.” 

A Steering Committee was appointed as follows:—The Honourable Sen- 
ators Pearson, Chairman; Bois, Deputy Chairman; Basha, McDonald, Power, 
Taylor (Norfolk), Taylor (Westmorland) and Wall. 


The scope of the inquiry for this session was confined to a consideration 
of the problems of the small uneconomic farm unit with the general frame- 
work of the subject of land use. The particular plan of the Committee was 
to study the situation respecting small farms and particularly the welfare of 
the farm family in which full-time work is directed to agricultural production 
in the hope of attaining an adequate living. The term “small farm problem” 
was taken to mean the substantial number! of farms in Canada whose economic 
position was believed to be completely unsatisfactory and constituted a public 
problem; and who could not hope to achieve an adequate standard of living 


1The 1951 Census of Agriculture reported 235,117 farms with value of farm products sold in 1950 of $250 to $2,499 excluding 
part-time farms. The 1956 Census of Agriculture reported 120,242 farms as ‘‘non-commercial”’ with potential annual produc- 
tion of less than $1,200. The $1,200 benchmark is believed to represent the lower limit of these farms which provide sub- 
stantial employment to the operator. While an income of $1,200 is clearly below desirable living standards it does represent 
a farm unit which has passed the subsistence stage. 
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without help and action programs by the governments. The concern thus lies 


within the context of inadequacy of farm income to ) provide the amenities of. 


life from the particular farm unit. 


Il. COMMITTEE PROCEDURE 


A procedure was adopted which was similar to that used during the previous 
sessions of the Committee. Witnesses were invited to give reports related 
specifically to the small farm problem. These included some federal agricultural 
government officials, the provincial ministers or deputy ministers of agriculture 
in each province, the leaders of national farm organizations, one provincial 
cooperative organization and one forest industry association. This approach 
was taken with the thought in mind of obtaining a national, regional and local 
picture of the problem. A total of 15 meetings were held at which 17 witnesses 
were heard. These witnesses were supported by 24 other persons at 7 of these 
different meetings. 

The list of witnesses is shown in the appendix. A total of 469 pages were 
recorded and published. Other reference material was provided to the Com- 
mittee by the witnesses. 


Ill. REVIEW OF SUBMISSIONS 


The evidence presented to the Committee showed real concern over the 
plight of the farmer on small farm units. Public interest in the welfare of 
small farmers who operate farms on a full-time basis and whose farms are too 
small to provide an acceptable level of living, was apparent. It may be taken 
as a broad premise, based on the submissions, that there is a general unwilling- 
ness to permit levels of material well-being of any individual or group in our 
society to fall below certain minimum standards, irrespective of the cause. 
In the interest of fairness and justice, the briefs pointed out, the small farm 
group as outlined above, although largely outside the framework of the com- 
mercial agricultural economy, should be put in the position of sharing in the 
economic growth of the country. Because of the nature of the problem it 
should be treated through collective action by governments at all levels and 
with a public purpose in mind involving ethical as: well as pure economic 
considerations. More and more people in our society are concerning themselves 
with human welfare. 


(a) Defining the problem, its extent and location. 

The term “small farm” has been used to cover a wide group of farm units. 
Various terms have been used to describe these farms such as low-income 
uneconomic farm units, small scale, part-time, subsistence, residential and 
others. In the main they are not considered to be in the true commercial 
class of farms and they produce a relatively small part of our total marketed 
farm product. These farms are operated by a large group of farmers who for 
various reasons have been unable to become efficient commercial operators. 

In Canada, we have many small farms which from a commercial view- 
point, do not pose any serious problems and which may even represent a 
desirable type. These include among others (1) part-time farms (those on 
which the farm income is less than income from other off-farm sources, where 
the farm income is low and the operator works at other jobs for a substantial 
part of the year), (2) residential farms and (3) farms operated by elderly persons. 
These types are often found close to urban centres having alternative em- 
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ployment opportunities, modern transportation facilities and other amenities 
available to urban dwellers. Major problems in these urban fringe areas are 
in the field of land use, in maintaining community organizations and related . 
service facilities. . 


If the total income of the farmer and his family, from non-farm employ- 
ment and from other sources is insufficient for the usual family needs for a 
modern level of living, the situation presents important social and economic 
problems. When these problems persist in any area, slum conditions are 
evident and result in a wastage of natural and human resources. 


The problem of the small farm may be viewed as a consideration of those 
farms on which the volume of business is usually inadequate to attain the level 
of living desired by the average farm family. Stated another way, low farm 
income potential is the critical measure when determining the extent of the 
small farm problem. The briefs pointed out that size of farm in terms of total 
acres, acres of cropland, numbers of livestock or any other material measure is 
not a satisfactory way to identify the problem small farm. The problem has 
been aggravated by our changing way of life and an ever-increasing content 
of material needs, by the mechanization and commercialization of our 
agriculture. 


All the evidence presented to the Committee indicates that it is impossible, 
with our present knowledge, to give a precise answer to the number of problem 
small farms in Canada and in the different provinces. There are three main 
reasons for this conclusion: First, there is no general agreement as. to what 
constitutes a minimum acceptable standard of living; second, full information 
with respect to off-farm income, that is income obtained from work off the 
farm, is not available; and third, statistics are not available in sufficient detail 
to show the number and location of these farms. 


Many witnesses used information from the 1951 and 1956 Censuses of 
Agriculture to indicate, in a general way, the number of small farms and their 
location. The censuses give data for Canada, each province and each census 
division. ‘The measures used were (1) gross value of sales of farm products, 
(2) value of farm production, (3) capital investment in farms and (4) size 
of farm in term of acres. Classified on the basis of gross value of sales of 
farm products (1951 census) these data indicated that 38 per cent of all farms 
in Canada had sales valued between $250 and $2,500 in 1950. These did not 
include the 10 per cent of all farms which were classed as part-time farms 
(sales between $250 and $1,199, the operator having worked more than 100 
days off the farm and farm income was smaller than income from other 
sources), and the 14 per cent of all farms which were classed as small scale 
farms and reported value of farm products sold in 1950 of less than $250. 
Most of the small-scale farms were very small in size. These were classed 
in the census as farms if the holding consisted of three acres or more or from 
one to three acres with agricultural production in 1950 valued at $250 or more 
and if agricultural operations were carried out. These are not really farms 
at all when considered in the usual sense. 


It was pointed out to the Committee that the farms having sales between 
$250 and $2,500 (excluding part-time and small-scale farms) constituted the 
main small farm problem group. In 1950, on a regional basis, they represented 
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34 per cent of all farms in the Atlantic Phowineas 35 per cent in the: Central » 


Provinces; 43 per cent in the Prairie Provinces; ‘and 38 per cent in British 
Columbia. 


An economic classification of farms was included in the 1956 Census of 
Agriculture. According to this classification 21 per cent of all farms in Canada 
are non-commercial farms having an estimated potential gross annual value 
of production of crops and livestock (including farm products consumed in the 
home) of less than $1,200. In all of Canada there were 120,242 of these farms 
in 1956. On a provincial and regional basis they made up the following per- 
centages of all farms: 


Number of Per cent of 


non-commercial farms all farms 

PEW GHRIR EL ETEG She) cl ng favre: ass ae ees 1,857 78 
Prince Edward Island.......0......... 2,468 26 
en PIROLIAR Ronin CREE, oft en pea ayia 12,945 61 
DOM ALUTISW ICR teen. heuer, eakoeace tals 13,071 59 
Atlantic Provinces............ 30,341 55 

Psat Osuna, ui Veal wake eens teks hee ae 34,241 28 
MOreeinke ete Sa Faia ek Sd aes 26,786 19 
Central Provinces............. 61,027 23 
PRIA Gals ead es Tate AER Cs 5,555 11 
Peete TONG PIN. PE oc astducutd’y's Sera ee 4,487 4 
NS Sh NS eS ee a oe 1,007 9 
PLRICIG EL POVENCES. foe tt oe ak code 17 ,379 8 

Pirie olara iat oak a. he Oat hate 11,482 46 
‘to Uae VDE, Gate ae a RL a ae 120 , 242! 21 


1Includes Yukon and Northwest Territories. 
Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Census of Agriculture, 1956. 


These figures might be reasonably adjusted slightly upwards in the Prairie 
Provinces for unprofitable small commercial farms and downwards in areas 
other than the Prairie Provinces for profitable small commercial farm businesses. 


On the basis of these and other data, and taking account of the limitations 


of the measures, some witnesses concluded that from one-third to one-half — 


of our farms are too small and do not possess enough resources to produce a 
satisfactory income to provide a reasonable level of living. The evidence 
indicated a heavier weighting of small farms most likely in the problem group 
in sections of the Atlantic and Central provinces. It must be recalled, however, 
that off-farm sources of incomes are not included in these estimates and in 
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many sections of the country income from the primary industries of forestry, 
trapping, fur farming, and fishing are of prime importance in addition to urban 
industrial employment and other income sources. But in any case the © 
magnitude of the problem is of such extent as to involve a large proportion of 
the farm population. 


(b) Interrelationship of the farm problem with the small farm problem. 

The evolution which has been taking place in farming across Canada in 
mechanization and technology and the application of more capital have resulted 
in a higher degree of efficiency and more production. This series of changes 
has led to an increase in size of farm and a drop in the number of workers on 
the land. The problem of the commercial farmer and the main aspect of the 
‘farm problem’”’ at the present time would appear to be production in excess 
of the amount that can be sold at prices which is believed to be fair and just. 
The interest of members of society, as it related primarily to our commercial 
farmers, is a deep concern for the assurance of a continuous and adequate supply 
of food and other farm products to meet the consumer’s needs. This brings 
up the need for conservation of soil, water and other natural resources and for 
continuing research and education, with a view to further advances in the field 
of agricultural technology, and the problems of marketing. 


Technological development, however, boils down in essence to fewer farmers 
and thus the ‘‘small farm problem” is a part of the over-all “farm problem”. 
The current view of organized farmers is that the problems of the commercial 
and the small farm should be treated through a blend of action by third parties 
such as governments or co-operatives, since the considerations involve moral 
facets relating to justice and fairness as well as economic factors of material 
well-being. We do not want to rely on the mechanism of economic forces 
alone to eliminate or squeeze out the low income farmer for a practical and 
satisfactory answer to this segment of the problem. 


(c) Cause of the small farm problem 


The small farm problem results from a lag in adjustments in the agricul- 
tural sector of the economy. ‘The rapid changes in technology which have taken 
place in Canadian agriculture have served to enlarge and to make the problems 
more acute. 


The presentation of the Government of the Province of British Columbia 
lists the most important and basic changes which have accompanied technologi- 
cal advances and mechanization and revolutionized the character of the agricul- 
tural economy, as follows:— 


“(1) the shift from farming as a way of life to farming as a business, 
(2) the shift of farming from an art to a science, 
(3) change from diversification to specialization, 
(4) change from small scale to assembly line character, 
(5) a greater responsibility in management, 
(6) tremendous increases in operating costs, 
(7) changes in farm living standards.” 
Most of the witnesses mentioned that the basic reason for farms with a 


small volume of business stems mainly from the inadequacy of agricultural 
resources. Closely connected with this is the use to which the land is put. 
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This is pointed out in the brief from the Ontario Department of Agriculture in 


this manner: “There are small farms and a small farm problem in all parts 


of the Province, but it is most acute on the Canadian Shield, and on other 
high land with rough terrain. This is largely explained by the soils and climate 
and the limits these place on crops that can be grown”. Much of it is the result 
of settlement policies and patterns established in the past and circumstances 
beyond the control of farmers. Often there has been a concentration and 
extension of settlement beyond the possibilities of establishment of economic 
units. 


Modern farming requires a large capital investment in land and equipment 
as well as fairly large cash outlays for operating expenses. As the usual spread 
between cost per unit and price per unit is rather small the critical problem 
of limited output makes the small farm particularly vulnerable because of its 
low volume of production. 


Some briefs pointed out that part of the problem in many cases is due to poor 
farming methods and practices, poor planning and management and unaware- 
ness of land use capabilities, lack of initiative and limited alternative opportuni- 
ties. This is really a part of the whole educational problem. In the past 
probably our extension programs have been aimed too much at the needs of 
the commercial farmer with respect to production matters and not enough 
to matters of good farm planning and management. 


In some cases small farms persist on the fringe of the agricultural frontier 
because of the conflict of operator and family labour between agriculture and 
other primary industries such as lumbering. The need of off-farm employment 
to obtain enough income for family living and farm development is often at 
variance with a desirable concentration on farm enlargement. If the physical 
resources of the area are too poor to permit desirable land use and a satisfactory 
farm income then this situation might persist for a long time. 


The persistence of depressed income conditions on farms which have 
inadequate income levels leads to inertia, apathy and immobility of farm people 
and a lack of enterprise and hope. Whenever there is a fairly large concentration 
of low income farms other economic and social problems develop. The area 
frequently takes on the characteristics of a slum. The services of the com- 
munity reflect the situation. School and church facilities are often poor, com- 
munity life generally suffers and roads and other services are neglected or 
lacking. 


All of the above causes and conditions were mentioned in the presentations 
to the Committee. The briefs indicate also that low-income farms are found to 
a greater or lesser degree in all sections of Canada. Most of the same causes 
of small farms are found throughout the country but with different emphasis. 
One of the presentations from a Maritime Province states: “The persistence 
of the small farm and its attendant problems can be attributed to a great 
variety of factors such as size of operation, available land area, soil, topography, 
capital, management, etc. These factors may appear singly or in combinations, 
but a definite pattern is difficult to define for, in many cases, one can find 
prosperous farmers side-by-side with so-called low-income operators’. In the 
case of the Prairie Provinces, one of the briefs states the situation in these 
terms: ‘“‘Non-economie units in this Province have stemmed from a number of 
basic causes. Low average yields (mainly due to moisture limitation), the 
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long freight hauls, the export market, original settlement pattern, lack of 
adequate capital resources, immobility of labour resources in agriculture and 
restricted production alternatives are among the more important sources of — 
the problem’’. One of the witnesses grouped the cause of small farms under 
three main divisions namely (1) historical, (2) physical and (8) economic. 
Another Prairie Province witness said: ‘“‘Problems exist today mainly in the 
areas where settlers were permitted to settle on land unsuitable for grain 
production. ... We contend that farms both in respect to size and land use 
must bear very definite relationship to the economic conditions and environment 
of the area in which they are located”’. 


(d) Problem areas 


It was pointed out that specific types of small farms can be identified but 
that one need not be concerned with some of these types. Part-time and 
residential farms of small holdings, in general, are viewed as desirable types. 


In the case of the part-time farms the sale of farm products may not be 
large. But coupled with a substantial part of the income from off-farm 
employment and with the quality of country residence, this type is probably 
a desirable way of life. With decreasing hours of work in industry and the 
resulting increased leisure and recreational time, this type permits many in- 
tangible benefits. These benefits also accrue to small farms which can be 
classed as residential farms where the occupants have full-time city or town 
jobs and raise a few farm products purely as a hobby and prefer to live in 
the country. There are also small farms which are operated by older people 
in semi-retirement. These farms enable these persons, who probably have 


farmed all their lives, to remain where they wish and to work at farm tasks at 


their leisure. They probably have no desire nor any particular need to increase 
the scale of their operations. 


There are others on small farms who wish to have a great deal of in- 
dependence and at the same time are not concerned about getting the latest 
conveniences and therefore prefer a small scale operation. Somewhat similar 
to this type is the small scale farmer who has limited ability and responsibility 
and is really not capable of operating an efficient unit. For him, the small 
farm unit provides a desirable place and way to make a living commensurate 
with his standard. 


Because of the high capital requirements in modern day farming, many 
beginning their farming career must start on a modest scale. If they are 
established on farms with a fairly high potential productive capacity they can 
usually be improved through regular channels of assistance to all commercial 
farmers. 


It is the balance of the small farms, (depending on the basis used to 
determine the extent), which represent full-time or near full-time work and 
rely on the income from the farm, that constitute the ‘‘small farm problem’’. 
Another condition of this group relates to the desire of the farm operators 
to overcome their problems. These might be contrasted with operators of 
small farms who are unable to operate larger scale farms because of old age, 
poor health, etc., and those operators who are willing to accept a low standard 
of living and wish to remain on the farm as a way of life. 
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The problem of the small full-time or near full-time farms derives from 
two main causes: (1) low farm income and (2) instability of farm income. 
In the case of the part-time, residential and other small farms, the problems 


are sociological and institutional. The economic problems are mainly in the Ja 


industrial employment field. When families and communities making up the 
small full-time farm group have failed to meet new conditions of mechaniza- 
tion and technology as they have occurred and to increase income from the 
farm or elsewhere, yet stayed on their farms through lack of the means to _ 
change or through attachment to their homes, or both, the problem has grown — 
increasingly acute. 


(e) Objectives of programs for small farms. 

There were certain explicit objectives which ran through all the submis- 
sions with a high degree of similarity and agreement. These are outlined in 
one of the presentations as follows: a 

(1) the improvement of the level of living of farm families on low produc- 

tion farms; 

(2) the improvement of the income position of farmers (this includes in- 

come from non-farm sources also) ; 

(3) the consolidation or integration of small farms into larger and more 

productive units; 

(4) facilitating the transfer of part of the agricultural labour force from 

agriculture to other occupations; 

(5) the maintenance of the family farm; 

(6) the maintenance of the rural community; 

(7) a better use of both human and natural resources. 


Further to these objectives, which express the central framework in an over- 
all program to alleviate the problem of the small farm, several other important 
objectives were pointed out in the briefs. Some of these objectives are (1) 
a satisfactory adjustment in the use of poor lands from agriculture to other 
uses such as forestry, grazing and recreation. The rigidity of institutional 


factors and other difficulties in this transfer were pointed up by certain — 


statistical data for Ontario and Nova Scotia on the process of abandonment 
of farm land and the reverting of land to non-use rather than other appropriate 


uses. (2) In certain regions of the country, other major land use and occupa- 


tions such as lumbering, pulpwood cutting, farm woodlots and fishing should 
be recognized as the best alternative use either in place of or as complementary 
to agriculture. (3) Help to low income farmers should be offered on the basis 


of voluntary participation and the final management decisions should rest with _ 


the farmer. (4) A co-ordinated federal-provincial set-up should be the basis 
for action, notwithstanding the fact that land and water resources are under 
the control of each province. The federal government must be concerned with 
the best use and conservation of these resources since they are basic to the 
needs of the nation. 


There was also general agreement in the belief that rational policies and — a 


programs consistent with the objectives, which have been stated, might be 
organized and developed under at least three divisions. These were stated in 
one case in the following manner: 
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(1) better land use, xt 


(2) creation of an economic climate designed to facilitate and improve _ 
off-farm income and employment conditions, 


(3) more efficient levels of production on farms remaining in agriculture. 


Certain policies and programs designed to meet the needs of the majority of 
commercial farmers were not believed to be appropriate to improve the lot 
of the low-income farmer. These included policies relating to price support, 
crop insurance, marketing, extension of agricultural production information and 
the usual formal types of credit. Thus, most briefs stressed the need of new 
or particular types of programs aimed directly at the low-income farm. It 
was also stressed repeatedly that the problems of the low-income farmer could 
not be met by any one program or administration. In addition to the need for 
federal and provincial co-operation, as has been mentioned, many types of 
services and separate administrations would be involved. The main need 
would be flexibility of policies and programs adaptable to co-ordination of 
effort, continuous research, study and service, and any particular needs of each 
province. 


(f) Solutions proposed. 


The need for the development of a national land use policy was probably 
the most frequent and strongly advocated proposal. As a prerequisite, the 
conducting of land use surveys to provide the information on the best uses 
of specific areas of land and on problems or prospective problems arising from 
existing use was stressed. These would enable the study of proper use of land 
by local land use committees and an economic classification of land for alter- 
native uses of poor lands. These studies would determine: (1) areas which 
should continue in agricultural production, (2) soil and water conservation, 
drainage and other types of development measures in which the expenditure of 
public funds is justified by economic conditions, (3) delineation of areas where 
movement of resources out of agriculture is deemed best and (4) areas to 
which non-agricultural activities might be attracted. This practice of having 
local people study their conditions and decide on the solutions is understood 
to be the basic philosophy of the Rural Development Program in the United 
States. Members of the Committee expressed keen interest in this Program 
and would like to obtain information on it. It might provide valuable guides 

to an appropriate program in Canada. 


Most briefs envisaged federal enabling legislation followed by federal- 
provincial action programs. Federal enabling legislation mentioned was a 
‘Rural Planning and Development Act”; a “National Land Use Act”; a 
“National Soil and Water Conservation Act’’; and a ‘‘Federal Conservation and 
Reclamation Act”. Most had in mind an Act of sufficient flexibility that it 
could be applied to any section of Canada, followed by complementary pro- 
vincial legislation and a co-operative program of land use. It would be 
accompanied by some means of financing to help the small farms. The proposed 
legislation would include the work of the present Prairie Farm Rehabilitation 
and Maritime Marshland Reclamation Administrations. It would provide 
authority for the federal government to participate financially with the prov- 
inces and possibly the municipalities in approved projects, such as reclamation 
of problematic prairie lands, conservation, irrigation, drainage, dyking, marsh- 
land rehabilitation, river erosion and other erosion problems; watershed 
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development, woodlot management, land clearing, development of community 
pastures, and any other project for the benefit of an agricultural or wooded 
area. 


One possibility of speeding up the process of land use adjustment was | 


suggested in the brief from the Ontario Department of Agriculture. Reference 
to this was made as follows: ‘Land purchase for forestry or grazing with older 
operators given the right to sell and still live out life span on the farm”. It 
is understood that this method is available in the State of New York. 


In the area of Jand use policy, a strong request was made in one presenta- 
tion to investigate the possibility of the Federal Government introducing some 
financial incentive to private owners to certify land under the National Tree 
Farm Movement. This is a voluntary movement with the purpose in mind of 
encouraging the conversion of poor agricultural land to the production of tree 
crops. At present this is promoted through a forest management educational 
program. The major problems involved in the conversion of this class of land 
to forest use are: (1) the non-productive waiting period for a merchantable 
tree crop, (2) land ownership, (3) lack of credit for the acquisition of a satisfactory 
forest crop unit, and (4) taxation policies which are largely based on an annual 
grain crop yield base and tend to discourage the production of timber crops. 


Another main proposal related to the need for a program of supervision 
or the application of good farm business principles and management in conjunc- 
tion with more credit of appropriate types. Traditional credit services have 
proven inadequate to meet the need of farmers with limited resources. Some 
witnesses pointed out that the only farmers who can get credit are the ones 
who need it the least. 


Many briefs mentioned the lack of sufficient credit to small continuing 
farmers with which to finance desired expansion or adjustment. Increased 
activity by provincial credit agencies in recent years is a reflection of the desire 
on the part of small uneconomic farm units to expand the scope of their opera- 
tions. In the case of loans for short duration favourable comment was made 
of the Farm Improvement Loans Act. The expansion of loaning in recent years 
under the Canadian Farm Loan Board was noted. But stringent features 
of the Canadian Farm Loan Board came in for a lot of criticism. One partic- 


ular matter was the lack of recognition of the Board of the role of the farm 


woodlot as a source of increased farm income under a program of forest manage- 
ment. It was said that “little account was taken of the woodlot as a source 
of possible annual revenue or as a considerable factor in appraising the sound- 
ness of the over-all (farm) operation”. 


The success of the supervised credit program of the Veteran’s Land 
Administration was cited as a model of assistance to operators of small farms. 
Guides and conditions were proposed in some briefs. These included: (1) 
careful selection of applicants, (2) a sufficient amount of credit to lift the 
status of a low-income farm to an economic sized unit with adequate annual 
income, (3) provision of competent planning and supervisory services, (4) 
repayment provisions with flexibility related to the inherent productive capacity 
of the expanded farm. 


The provision of supervised management is part of a general maintenance 
and improvement in the educational process, which needs to be stressed in 
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a program for farm people. Time after time mention was made of the fine 
work of the universities and agricultural colleges in providing good scientific 
and technical knowledge through regular courses and extension work. Some — 
felt that all young farm people contemplating farming as their life occupation 
should be assisted and even asked to obtain sound basic scientific training in 
agriculture. Special emphasis was laid on the need for farm management 
training. Present-day farming requires technological and economic knowledge 
in order to operate successfully. — 


Associated with the need of scientific knowledge for farm people, most 
witnesses stressed the need for more research. Most emphasized the need 
for more economic studies in the production and marketing of agricultural 
products, establishment of the ecomonic size of farm business, rural zoning, 
type of farming, rural reorganization and adjustment, rural-urban migration 
and many other areas. It was stressed in most briefs that research information 
now available at the universities and the federal and provincial departments of 
_ agriculture should be co-ordinated. 


In the creation of an economic climate designed to facilitate and increase 
off-farm income and employment conditions, a number of proposals were made. 
Since low-income farms produce so little for sale, the consolidation of these 
farms and the displacing of farm families would not materially affect the 
output situation and surpluses. It would not be sufficient to offset to any 
extent the continuing surge in output per acre, per animal unit and per worker. 
The main gain to the nation of a reduction in the number of small inefficient 
farms would largely consist of an improvement in levels of living, accruing to 
those making the shift, through improved income distribution. Some increased 
production in the non-agricultural sector to which the low-income farmers 
move might be expected. This suggests the need to make sure that the families 
shifted are really better off in non-farm employment. 


‘One witness said that “most of the young people are leaving the farm 
but the parents are remaining. Many of these people are reluctant to leave 
because they feel that they have insufficient qualifications for employment 
other than farming.’”’ Several briefs pointed out that, in general, the best 
course would be to step up arrangements to train young farm people for skilled 
work and locate the right sort of jobs for them. This would accompany a 
policy of leaving many families on present small farms as part- time or even 
residential farms, certainly in the case of older farm operators. 


Associated with this course of action would be the creation of favourable 
conditions in industry and particularly in decentralization of industry so as to 
encourage people to move off the farm. In the case of part-time farms, off- 
farm employment would be a means of supplementing their farm income. 


Proposals to increase off-farm income and employment require opportuni- 
ties for jobs and informational and educational aids. Types of assistance in this 
regard, which may be on either a full-time or part-time basis, were stressed 
in all the presentations. These types of assistance were: 


(1) encouragement to industry, to establish in rural communities to 
provide off-farm employment opportunities. This would allow some 
family groups to remain intact in their familiar environment. This 
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type of development is important from the standpoint of the employer. 
who depends on a seasonal labour force. If the industry fits in with a 
favourable local features and the employment does not conflict with 
the main seasonal farm tasks, these complementary undertakings can 
yield satisfactory livelihoods for many families. a Aor ees a 

(2) provision of vocational and technical training in rural areas to improve — 
the skills of farm people and increase their chance of finding better 
industrial jobs. This program might be provided along the same 
lines as current vocational courses in agriculture. 


(3) expansion and improvement of present employment services in rural — 
areas which would inform low-income farmers and their families of all gy 
employment opportunities. The labour supply on these farms might 
also be more regularly reported and categorized. = 

(4) special assistance or resettlement compensation to help farm families 
move to appropriate employment areas. Financial assistance might 
be provided for part of the familiarization period and for counselling 


Other suggested aids include: (a) development of a community planning 
program by all sections of the community such as business, schools, churches, 
farms, financial, etc., to assist people out of agriculture, and (b) unemployment — 
insurance for farm workers to provide added income security. 


Some presentations indicated that the recreational aspect of land use has 
not been seriously investigated and developed in Canada. The brief from the 
Department of Agriculture and Marketing in Nova Scotia referred to the ag 
commercial value and use of certain grades of land, which is appropriate in — 
many areas, in this manner: ‘‘Well-planned recreational use of our land and 
water areas could well provide a pleasant and economically rewarding return | 
for terrain which is definitely submarginal for agricultural purposes ... The 
small farm operator, through the use of recreational facilities, could supplement 
his income substantially.” The increasing need for a rational appraisal of 
the growth in population, the basic shifts of age groups within the population, © 
the increase in leisure time because of shorter work hours and earlier retire- , 
ment, increased urbanization and improved transportation facilities. 


Two briefs suggested that there should be a national agency or special | 
federal authority to deal specifically with the small farm problem, to study its 
implications and evolve a policy by which adjustments could be carried out. fe 
In one case, this national agency was proposed in conjunction with a federal 
administration which would deal directly with existing problems of the use 
and conservation of our land resources. Here the national agency would deal 
primarily with the economic and social aspects of the small farm problem — 
rather than the technical. It was stated in the other brief that the primary 
function of the special authority would be development and rehabilitation, — 
which intimates a combination of both functions of the two separate administra- 
tions proposed in the first brief. a 


Both briefs implied federal-provincial co-operation in a program, flexible 
in nature and adaptable to the needs of each province; access to financial 
resources; a centre for achieving co-ordinated federal-provincial action and a 
gathering of information; facilities and staff to undertake research in the a 
economic and social phases of the problem; and active participation with inter- 
departmental and advisory committees. In the case of Nova Scotia, the ~ 
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' Minister of Agriculture and Marketing suggested that ... ‘“‘A development 
program might be started in northern or eastern Nova Scotia on a restricted . 
scale as a pilot program’’. 


There was general commendation throughout the briefs of certain federal — 
assistance programs which have been in operation for varying periods of time. 


_ Presentations from the Maritime Provinces mentioned specifically (1) the 


federal-provincial fertilizer and lime program (2) federal freight assistance 
on the railroad movement of feed grain (3) the assistance to boy’s and girl’s 
4-H Clubs (4) assistance for livestock improvement and promotion of good 
seed and horticultural development (5) survey, engineering and construction 
of the main protective works of dykes, aboiteaux and breakwaters under the 
Marshland Rehabilitation program, and (6) of more recent date, the organiza- 
tion and development of community pastures. 


In Quebec, in addition to mention of the federal freight assistance on 
western feed grains and the excellent demonstration work of the Experimental 
Farms and Illustration Stations (now Research Branch), special reference was 
made to the provincial programs of the “Better Farming Competition’”’ and the 
Drainage Service. 


Reference was made to the fine work done in Western Canada by the 
Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Administration. This included all the phases of 
the program such as small and large water project developments, land utiliza- 
tion projects, particularly the removal of lands unsuitable for cultivation and 
their development as-community pastures for livestock production, and the re- 
settlement of farmers from drought areas. The financial assistance provided to 
Western farmers under the Prairie Farm Assistance Act was cited as a means 
to assure a minimum income to meet pressing expenses in years of crop failure. 


In summary, general agreement was evidenced by provincial bodies in 
these and other federal policies and measures which contribute directly or 
indirectly to better conservation and use of land and to improvement in farm 
income. Provincial bodies not only wish them to be maintained but to be 
enlarged and expanded to increase the efficiency of production and incomes of 
those wishing to remain on farms, and to aid in the transfer of the under- 
employed farm people to industry. 


IV. RECOMMENDATIONS 

The conditions which are common to small or low-income farms have:been 
set out in this report from information presented to the Committee by organiza- 
tions and individuals with a wide knowledge of the problems. These conditions 
are many and varied. 


Basic to the solution of the small farm problem is an inventory and 
assessment of the land resources of Canada. The economic and social problems 
which arise in the use of land are acute when the capacity of the farm unit 
is inadequate and is unable to adjust to new situations. Considerable progress 
has been made in the classification of soils for agricultural purposes and the 
inventory of forested areas in Canada. In these and other important work, the 
Federal Government has participated with the Provinces. ; 
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Four recommendations made by this Committee during the last session ©, 


- dealt with land‘use problems. The Committee wishes to re-affirm its support 


of these recommendations in their original form as follows: - 


(1) That the soil survey being co-operatively carried out by the Federal — 


Department of Agriculture, the Provincial Departments of Agriculture and the 
Colleges of Agriculture be speeded up and expanded not only in order to 


complete the soil mapping of the whole settled area of Canada, but also of the 


unsettled areas. 


: (2) That it be called to the attention of the proper authorities the need of 
_ a systematic land use survey based upon appropriate factors to provide for an 
economic classification of the land according to its use suitability. 

(3) That the work of various agencies in the study and management of our 
water resources be expanded,—specifically that work relating to drainage and 
erosion problems, irrigation, levels of water-tables and present and likely future 
water requirements. 

(4) That more emphasis be given studies which designate requirements 
respecting farm size, organization and practices according to the physical char- 
acteristics of the land and economic conditions which prevail. 

In addition to the above, the following recommendations are presented for 
consideration: 

(5) that a special body is instituted to assemble, co-ordinate and arrange 
for the dissemination to farmers of agricultural research done by the Federal 
and Provincial Departments of Agriculture, universities and agricultural colleges, 
and other research organizations. 

(6) that an expanded extension service be inaugurated to deal with active 
farm planning, sound business principles and farm management for the allevia- 
tion of problems of the small uneconomic farm unit. These services are regarded 
as necessary conditions in the use of credit and the expansion of loans to farmers 
in the long, intermediate and short-term fields. 

(7) that provision be made for an expanded program of vocational and 
technical training in rural areas. 

(8) that governmental employment agencies improve and expand their 
services to facilitate employment of persons from low-income farm areas in 
off-farm jobs. Associated with this service we would urge the complete list- 
ing, categorizing, and reporting of the farm labour supply. A special counsel- 
ling service should be instituted. 

(9) that consideration be given to extension of re-settlement assistance to 
any farmer on a small uneconomic farm wishing to move to another area of 
employment, after due consideration of the existing farm potential and em- 
ployment situation. ' 

(10) that this Committee request the Federal Department of Agriculture 
_ to send a delegation to the United States to study and report on the Rural 
Development Program. 

(11) that this Committee be reconstituted at the earliest possible date after 
the opening of the next Session of Parliament due to the great importance of 
proper land use in Canada. 

All of which is respectfully submitted, 


ARTHUR M. PEARSON, » 
Chairman. 
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= APPENDIX 


List of Witnesses Appearing Before the Special Committee of the Senate on — 
. Land Use in Canada 


1959 SESSION 


Printed Proceedings No. 1 


Canada Department of Agriculture 
Dr. J. F. Booth, Director, Economics Division. 


Printed Proceedings No. 2 


Canada Department of Agriculture 
Dr. J. G. Taggart, Deputy Minister. 
Dr. J. F. Booth, Director, Economics Division. 


Dr. M. BE. Andal, Chief, Production Economics Section, Economics 
Division. 


Printed Proceedings No. 3 


Canadian Agricultural Economics Society 
Dr. M. E. Andal, President. 
Dr. W. E. Haviland, Vice-President. 
Professor P. A. Wright, Executive Member. 


Printed Proceedings No. 4 


Prince Edward Island Department of Agriculture 
The Honourable Eugene Cullen, Minister. 

Printed Proceedings No. 5 
Ontario Forest Industries Association 

Mr. Gordon Godwin, Director. 

Professor D. V. Love. 

Mr. J. B. Matthews. 

Mr. J. W. McNutt, Past-President. 

Mr. D. R. Rogers, Director. 

Mr. C. R. Mills, Manager. 

Mr. S. F. Rook, Vice-President. 


Printed Proceedings No. 6 


Interprovincial Farm Union Council 


Mr. Ed. Nelson, Vice-President and President of the Farmer’s Union 
of Alberta. 


Mr. James Patterson, Director of Public Relations. 
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Saskatchewan Department of Agriculture 
The Honourable I. C. Nollet, Minister. 
Mr. W. H. Horner, Deputy Minister. . 
Mr. Grant Mitchell, Research Economist. 


Printed Proceedings No. 7 


La Cooperative Federee de Quebec 


Mr. Adelard Bellmarc, President. 

Mr. Omer Deslauriers, Vice-President. 
Mr. Raynald Ferron, General Manager. 
Mr. Roger Perreault, Economist. 


Alberta Department of Agriculture 
The Honourable L. C. Halmrast, Minister. 


Printed Proceedings No. 8 


Canadian Federation of Agriculture 


Dr. H. H. Hannam, President, 

Mr. J. M. Bentley, 1st Vice-President. 

Mr. Jean B. Lemoine, 2nd Vice-President. 

Mr. E. A. Boden, Director, Saskatchewan Wheat Pool. 

Mr. C. R. Belyea, Economist, Ontario Federation of Agriculture. 

Mr. Roy Grant, Secretary, Maritime Federation of Agriculture. 

Mr. J. M. Johnson, Director, C.F.A. 

Mr. L. Laventure, Executive Member, Ontario Federation of 
Agriculture. 

Mr. J. Ferguson, Past President, Ontario Federation of Agriculture. 

Mr. David Kirk, Secretary, C.F.A. 


Nova Scotia Department of Agriculture and Marketing 
The Honourable E. D. Haliburton, Minister. 


Printed Proceedings No. 9. 
British Columbia Department of Agriculture 


The Honourable M. P. Steacy, Minister. 


New Brunswick Department of Agriculture 
Mr. R. D. Gilbert, Deputy Minister. 


Printed Proceedings No. 10. 


Manitoba Department of Agriculture and Conservation 
The Honourable E. F. Willis, Minister. 
Mr. L. B. Kristjanson, Extension Economist. 
Mr, J. Parker, Director, Soils and Crops Branch. 
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Printed Proceedings No. 11. 


Ontario Department of Agriculture 
Dr. H. L. Patterson, Director, Farm Economics and Statistics Branch. 
Dr. N. R. Richards, Head, Department of Soils, Ontario Agricultural 
College. 
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